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PART 


No. 1—Report of the Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts, as follows :— 
Payments to E. A. Wallberg; Kenneth Falconer; Relating to payments in con- 
nection with Timber Agencies at Edmonton and Calgary; Respecting a pay- 
ment of $1,175 by C. F. Caldwell in connection with the purchase of, or 
applications to purchase Mining or Surface rights; Relating to a payment 
of $74,362 to L. S. Macoun; Respecting payments aggregating $235,272.61, 
Transcontinental Railway, District ‘FY Terminal and Right of Way; 
Respecting payments amounting to $10,956.10 to H. E. Vautelet for services 
on St. Andrews Rapids Dam, Red River; Relating to a payment of $4,000 
to H. N. Cockburn re purchase price of Tug Catherine C.; Respecting a pay- 
ment of $6,960.92 to the St. John Sun for Printing and Lithography; Relat- 
- ing to purchase of 200 Sub-Target guns from the Ontario Sub-Target Gun 
Company; Relating to a payment of $10 by the British American Fish 
Corporation and $10 by Archibald McNee for Fishing Leases; Relating to 
a payment of $3,250 to Messrs. John Birnie and J. J. Noble re Georgian Bay 
Fishery Commission; Relating to a payment of $210,253.66 to A. F. Bow- 
man; Relating to Souris Fish Drier; Relating to a payment of $10,021.90 
to the Office Specialty Company; Relating to a payment of $1,077.25 to 
assistant’s in Mr. Riopelle’s office; Relating to payments in connection with 
Str. Speedy; Re Receipt of $12,120 from E. Dussault & Co., in connection 
with services of Dredge Progress; Relating to a payment to Lymburner 
Limited; Relating to payment to Rothwell, Johnson & Stubbs. 


(Printed.) 


Athan Ele 


No. 2.—Report of the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, 
as follows :— 


Relating to Canadian Tobacco Products.—Evidence of Felix Charlan and others. 


Relating to the Improvement of Rural Conditions——Evidence of Jas. W. Robert- 
son, C.M.G. 


Relating to the Development of the Dairy Industry in Canada.—Evidence of Mr. 
J. A. Ruddick. 


Sowing and Reaping.—Evidence of Mr. G. H. Clark, Seed Commissioner. 


Explorations in the vicinity of the Saskatchewan River—Evidence of Mr. 
William McInnis, Geologist. 


Canada’s Fertile Northland.—Evidence of Mr. R. E. Young. 
Progress with Agricultural Experiments.—Evidence of Dr. Wm. Saunders, C.M.G. 


Chemical Research in Canadian Agriculture—Evidence of Mr. F. T. Shutt, 
Chemist. 


No. 


No. 


fio. 


rh 
Stock Feeding Experiments.—Evidence of Mr. J. H. Grisdale, Agriculturist. 


Housing, Breeding and Feeding of Poultry—Evidence of Mr. A. G. Gilbert. 


Growing of Forest Trees in Plantations—Fruit Culture——Evidence of Mr. W. T. 
Macoun, Horticulturist. 


Canadian Immigration.—Evidence of Mr. W. D. Seott, Superintendent. 


Medical Examination and Health of Immigrants.—Evidence of Dr. P. H. Bryce. 
(Printed.) 


3.—Report of Select Standing Committee on Privileges and Elections, as follows: 
Inquiry into loss from office of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery of certain 
papers relating to the recent election in Stanstead. See Journals for Reports 

of Committee thereon; also Votes and Proceedings, pp. 1063 and 1111. 
(Not printed.) 


4.—Report of Select Committee on Bili No. 12, An Act to amend the Canada 
Shipping Act, recommending certain amendments. See Journals for Reports 


of Committee thereon; also Votes and eect one pp. 479, 508, 1155. 
(Not printed.) 


5.—Report of Special Committee to investigate Major Hodgins’ Charges, regard- 
ing over-classification of materials in the construction of the National Trans- 
continental Railway. See Journals of the House; also Votes and Proceed- 
ings, pp. 999, 1216-1218, 1307, 1310, 1311. (Printed in Part II.) 


6.—Report of Select Committee to investigate the conditions and guarantees 
under which the Government paid moneys to the Quebec Bridge Company. 
See Journals of the House; also Votes and Proceedings, pp. 1443> 1446-1450. 


(Printed in Part II.) 
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The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Third and Final Report, as follows :— 


The Committee have had mainly under consideration in the current Session of 
Parliament, matters pertaining to the interest of practical agriculture in Eastern 
Canada, and the areas available for colonization by agriculturists in the Great West 
and Northwest Provinces and Territories of the Dominion. 


EXPLORATIONS IN 1907. 


Under the head of scientific explorations in the last year, the Committee have had 
evidence submitted by Mr. William McInnes, Geologist, of the Geological Survey 
Branch of the Dominion Government, Department of Interior, of his personal 
exploration of the large area lying to the south of the Saskatchewan River and the 
Canadian Northern Railway Company’s Prince Albert branch line, and of the great 
expanse of country lying immediately to the south of the Saskatchewan, and drained 
by the Carrot and Pasquia Rivers, a region of which, the witness says, that it con- 
tains excellent lands for the purpose of general agriculture. 

To Mr. McInnes’ evidence is appended a valuable record kept by himself, of tem- 
peratures in the regions explored by him in 1906 and 1907; those tables are valuable 
indices to the capabilities of the regions indicated for wheat rising, in so far as 
climatic conditions are contributary to successful agriculture. 

Mr. R. E. Young, Dominion Land Surveyor, and Superintendent of Railway 
Lands, who has spent twenty years in the West and Northwest of Canada, gave valu- 
able evidence before the Committee on the agricultural resources and present condition 
of the country. He points out that wheat is successfully raised at Fort Simpson, which 

-is 900 miles directly north of the International Boundary, and 500 miles north of 
Edmonton. To this Mr. Young naively adds the remark, ‘ We are in a position to 
show that the Dominion has broadened considerably from what it was twenty years 
ago.’ 

Mr. Thompson, M.P., for the Yukon Territory, presented for examination by the 
Committee, a sample of white oats of the crop of 1907, grown on a farm in 63 degrees 
north latitude, in the Valley of the Yukon River. This sample was submitted for 
analysis to Mr. Clark, Seed Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture, who re- 
ports as follows:— I have, as requested, made a careful test to determine the natural 
weight per given volume of these oats and find it 46 pounds to the bushel. I consider 
this an exceptionally fine sample of white oats of superior milling qualities.’ 


EASTERN CANADA. 


The Committee had an exhaustive investigation into the industry of tobacco leaf 
cultivation in Canada. This branch of agricultural production is mainly confined to 
the southwest peninsula of Ontario and to the central portions of the Province of 
Quebec. 

The evidence submitted to the Committee was by experts in the growing and cur- 
ing of various species of tobacco leaf, each distinguished by a specific name and dis- 
tinguiished for its adaptability to some of the various manufactured products such as 
smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, &e., &e. ; 
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These are claimed by the several witnesses examined to be quite equal in quality 
to the corresponding names of imported tobacco leaf from any part of the United 
States and adapted to the various manufactured tobacco products. 

The total amount of Canadian tobacco leaf manufactured in Canada is placed 
at 4,000,000 pounds and the total consumption of manufactured tobacco in Canada is 
variously estimated at form 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, that is, the total consump- 
tion, and it is claimed that the whole of this could be more than produced from Cana- 
dian soil, with a large surplus to spare for export. There is a peculiar feature in re- 
gard to the consumption of native grown tobacco in Canada, that is, a large quantity 
of it is consumed in the raw leaf, of which there is no accounting or estimate. 

The evidence submitted at this investigation is of much interest to either actual 
or prospective growers, to manufacturers, and as a speculative study, as to what the 
tobacco production in Canada may show as an asset amongst the agricultural produc- 
tions of the country, in the near future. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


Mr. J. A. Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, gave evidence before 
the Committee on the progress and present status of the dairying industry in Canada. 
The dairying industry is well established in every province of the Dominion, but 
Ontario and Quebec continue to be the great centre of this important branch of farm- 
ing. The settlers of Northern Alberta appear to be developing the dairy industry to 
a greater extent than those of any other western province, and this section promises 
to be a very important district in the future. The western provinces do not make 
enough dairy produce to supply their own needs, and draw largely from Ontario and 
Quebec to make up the shortage. 

Good prices have ruled for butter and cheese during the past year, and except 
for the dry weather in certain districts and consequent shortage of feed, the season 
of 1907 was a very satisfactory one to the dairy farmers. The prospects continue good 
for the present season. 

It was gratifying to the Committee to learn from Mr. Ruddick’s evidence that, 
although the exports of dairy produce, mainly butter and cheese, have declined to the 
extent of over seven million dollars since 1903, in which year our exports and dairy 
produce reached the maximum, the increase in the consumption of milk, butter, cheese 
and condensed milk in Canada amounts to several million dollars more than the decline 
in the exports. Other figures, quoted from the recent census returns, show that the 
value of creamery butter and cheese only, produced in 1907, exceeded in value by over 
five million dollars that of 1900, and shows an increase of over two million dollars 
since 1905. 

The total annual production of dairy produce in Canada is estimated to be nearly 
$100,000,000, divided as follows :-— 


Creamery. butter; and eheese 2 32.4 26 c 22-2 8000 OOD 
Dairy. butter’. . (242574 Ged oy ee ee ES 
Condensed milk: 0.5 3.02 Ri ee AION 
Milk for direct consumption =. 22 24-2). 37) eo oo a ae 

Motalicn 4275 uey - sees s sss $94:000:000 


The Committee was informed that the condensed milk industry is making con- 
siderable growth in Canada. 


A HOPEFUL PROSPECTIVE. 


The Committee regards it as matter for general congratulations that schools and 
colleges are multiplying for the technical and practical education of young men fol- 
lowing the pursuit of agriculture, and for the training of young women in the practice 
of domestic science, in other words, in the knowledge of good housekeeping coer 
multiplicity of details. Such education imparts to both sexes the dignity of on ee 
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sionals in the noble employment of promoting human happiness and in augmenting 
all that is desirable in the physical and moral life of humanity, and this is HreaLy 
true in reference to the improvements of the conditions or rural life. 

The Committee had the pleasure of ocular demonstration of the hold that these 
two branches of education has gained in popular estimation, when on the 13th June 
ult., by the invitation of Dr. Robertson, C.M.G., President of the Macdonald College, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. the Committee and as many Members of Parliament as chose 
to avail themselves of the opportunity, paid a visit to this great institution for the 
teaching of agriculture and domestic science. Here the guests of the day were cor- 
dially welcomed and bounteously entertained by President Robertson personally. The 
college grounds are spacious, consisting of about 650 acres. The college buildings, 
present an almost regal appearance in their magnificent spaciousness, solidity of struc- 
ture, architectural design and adaptation to the divisions of the college work. The 
existence of the institution, grounds, buildings and equipment, is entirely due to the 
philanthropical munificence of Sir William C. Macdonald, who has spent two and a 
half million dollars upon the completion of the college and its appurtenances. Besides 
which Sir William has transferred to the college trustees, two millions of dollars as 
an endowment fund. So much of his wealth, time and energy has Sir William C. 
Macdonald spent solely and without hope of personal reward, for the perpetual ad- 
vancement and improvement in the conditions of rural life. 

Taking into consideration the facts of the case, and the existence of smaller 
institutions working along on similar lines, the Committee regard the outlook for the 
perpetual prosperity of the farmers in Canada, as assured. 


COLONIZATION. 


The Committee have had under review the immigration into Canada and the 
colonization thereof for the year, together with the agencies and methods pursued for 
the obtaining of immigration from the agricultural] classes, and the evidence taken 
thereon is appended as part second hereto, which together with all evidence taken by 
the Committee in the current Session of Parliament is appended hereto as an essen- 
tial portion of the Report. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 


Chairman. 
House or Commons, July 18, 1908. 
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CANADIAN TOBACCO PRODUCTS. 


House or Commons, 
ComMMITTEF Room No. 34, 
WepneEspAy, March 25, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


Tur CHatRMS4N.—The business before the committee to-day is the consideration 
of the tobacco’ industry in this country. The growth and manufacture of tobacco is 
a comparatively new industry in Canada and it is one that from all appearances can 
be made a success. The Department of Agriculture has so considered and has been 
devoting considerable attention to the matter. In order to develop the industry Mr. 
Charlan was put in charge of that work for the Dominion. -That gentleman is 
with us to-day. Gentlemen interested in the tobacco industry are also present from 
the western part of the province of Ontario and also from the province of Quebec. 
They will place before you statements as to what is being done, and what ought to be 
done, in the interest of the development of tobacco growing in Canada. I have very 
much pleasure in introducing to the committee Mr. Felix Charlan, Chief of the 
Tobaceo division, Department of Agriculture, who will address the committee in 
French, after which a translation into English of his evidence will be furnished by the 
official translator of the department. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—Last year I had the honour to lay before you the 
situation of the tobacco industry in Canada, and I endeavoured to give you an idea of 
the probable future of this industry. 

With the results obtained at our various experimental fields, during the year 1907, 
in spite of unfavourable weather conditions, [ am now in a better position to say what 
course should be followed in order to insure a speedy development of our industry. 


VARIETIES OF TOBACCO. 


Our experiments dealt chiefly with varieties. In some parts of Canada, owing to 
prevailing climatic conditions, it is evident that we cannot grow varieties which, after 
being transplanted, require more than 90 days to complete their development. But 
these conditions are not peculiar to our country. The same conditions largely prevail 
in some tobacco districts of the United States (Wisconsin, for instance) which are 
considered, and rightly so, as the most prosperous districts of the neighbouring 


Republic. 
EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED IN QUEBEC, 1907. 


Three varieties of tobacco were tried in the Province of Quebec in 1907, These 
varieties are: Comstock Spanish, Havana Seed Leaf and Connecticut Seed Leaf, The 
first of these—the Comstock Spanish—has been a great money maker in Wisconsin, 
and produces at the present time most of the binder tobaeeo imported into Canada, 
The results of the trial of this particular variety in Quebec were very satisfactory, and 
it is no longer doubtful that we may, in the east of Canada, put it to the same uses 


as in Wisconsin, that is the production binders, 


pee 
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In Canada the product of this variety shows good quality, the leaf has a good 
shape, it is firm, elastic, sometimes finer than the leaf of the same variety in Wis- 
consin. It is more like the Connecticut product. To make the growing of this variety 
as profitable as it should be we must endeavour to obtain a heavier yield per acre, 
and to have the products properly graded and cured in order to facilitate their sale 
and their uses. This we are now endeavouring to do, as will be shown later. 

Good results were obtained from the variety Havana Seed Leaf. This is a variety 
from which the Comstock Spanish originated, and it is a difficult matter to distinguish 
it from the latter, as the shape of the leaf is very nearly similar. The yield is also about 
the same for these two varieties. In Wisconsin, the Comstock Spanish has the repu- 
tation of giving a finer quality of tissue than the Havana Seed leaf, and it is also 
claimed that the sweating process, with this variety, give more satisfactory results, but 
in the present state of our industry in Canada, we have not been able to verify these 
claims. Canadian growers make very little difference between these two varieties, 
and they are regarded by packers as very nearly equal. 

As to the Connecticut Seed leaf, the plantations of this variety suffered consider- 
ably owing to the unfavourable weather conditions of the year 1907. While other 
varieties reach their full development, after transplanting, in 75 or 80 days, the Con- 
necticut requires 90 or 95 days in an ordinary year. Therefore, in a cool year, the 
growing of Connecticut is very uncertain. 

In the Province of Quebec Connecticut Seed leaf has made very slow growth, the 
yield being exceedingly light. The farmers of Quebec will do well to be very cautious 
about growing this variety until we have been able to develop an earlier strain. 

The popularity of the Connecticut Seed leaf among growers comes from the heavy 
yields which may be obtained from this variety, in favourable years. Until recent 
years the weight of the leaf was considered a matter of greater importance than the 
quality; so, while the products of this variety in the United States are suitable for the 
manufacture of cigars, in Canada they can only be vised for pipe purposes. 

Under such circumstances, the growing of the Connecticut Seed leaf ceases to be 
profitable, as earlier varieties, quite as good yielders, if not superior, may be utilized 
for pipe smoking, such as the General Grant, Blue Pryor, some improved Ohios, or 
even the Big-Havana, which has a better aroma than the Connecticut. 

Grown as it is at present in Canada, the Connecticut variety yields only a light 
proportion of ‘binders’, and a large proportion of thick and tasteless products, the 
utilization and marketing of which cannot be effected without the greatest difficulty. 
Such a crop leaves a very poor profit to the grower. Under similar treatment the 
Comstock and Havana Seed leaf are profitable, as the leaves which are too thick to be 
used as binders, may, when sweated be utilized as fillers, or at any rate as excellent 
pipe tobacco. 

Small plantations of General Grant were also tried in Quebec in 1907. This 
variety gave good results, so far as the yield and the quality were concerned. We also 
had an experiment of Ohio Seed leaf, a well developed and comparatively early variety, 
likely to answer the needs of the growers who are after heavy yields. This variety 
ere Se with = ae scale in 1908, so that we may have definite infor- 
mation as to its value. it remains as earl it i i i i 
bly take the place of the Connecticut. FE 
Whatever criticisms may be made against some of the varities at present grown 
in Quebec, we must not undertake to substitute better ones until our indust 4 
firmly established, and until we know definitely what the needs of this indu ped - 
Meanwhile, however, we may try to do away with the most undesirable ae = ie 
those that are not likely to meet these needs. We hope to do so with our ill cat a 
plots, and by distributing seeds of improved strains. sabe 

To conclude, the results of 3 i 'S wit : 
leaf and Connecticut show tt ie Re ee es aerate ae 

are the most suitable for the 
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climate of the province of Quebec. Furthermore, they are looked upon with favour 
by the men who are thinking of establishing some packing houses in this country. 
Therefore their prospects are bright. 


ONTARIO. 


The same varieties were tried in the province of Ontario. The results obtained 
were not conclusive owing to various causes. The weather was not favourable. 
and some errors were made by the growers in the handling of the crop, as regards 
topping and date of harvesting, the farmers of Essex county not being used to these 
varieties of tobacco. Although careful instructions were issued in due time, the 
plants were topped too late, and harvested also too late, when over ripe. Such mis- 
takes can be easily avoided, and it is not likely that they will occur again. 

However, the Ontario farmers who conducted these experiments have been able 
to ascertain that these varieties are easily grown, the recovery of the plants after trans- 
planting was better than with the Burley, thus decreasing the expense connected with 
the work of setting out. 

It is not possible to say from these results whether the seed leaf varieties will 
make as good a showing in regard to quality of tissue and aroma, in Ontario as in 
some parts of Quebec, but I think it is advisable to continue the experiments. 

A very interesting variety is the Big Havana, imported from Cuba, which has 
been tried by a Leamington grower. Although a little coarse, the products are, never- 
theless, very fine, and might be used as fillers if the original aroma were preserved. 
We will be able to get definite information if, as we hope, we succeed in having a part 
of this ¢rop cured. 


NOTES ON THE YIELD IN WEIGHT. 


The most noteworthy fact observed in 1907 is the large variation in the yield of 
crop per acre with tobaccos of the same variety, in different parts of Canada. In 
some districts the experimental plots gave only 1,000 lbs. per acre; while in other 
districts the yield was as high as 1,400 to 1,500 Ibs. per acre. 

As the cost of growing an acre of tobacco rarely falls below $40 or $45 per acre, 
a crop of 1,000 lbs. of tobacco, sold at the average price of 8 cents per pound, does not 
leave much profit. It should also be noticed that this plant requires minute care during 
its period of growth, that the curing and the marketing of the product involve some 
risk. 

Should these low yields be attributed to the impoverishment of the soil, or to the 
mode of farming, in spite of the contrary opinion of the farmers? This problem awaits 
solution, and offers a vast field for experiments. This work we expect to take up at 
onee. We will experiment with the various fertilizers that can be had in Canada, 
and we will also try more intensive cultivation of the soil. 

At the Experimental Farm, on a rather light soil, heavily manured, we have 
obtained with the Comstock Spanish, yields varying between 1,400 and 1,800 Ibs. per 
acre, according to the distance between the plants. Such yields should be the average, 
so that the growing of the seed leaf varieties might be really profitable. Much remains 
to be done in this connection. 


ADVANTAGE OF PRODUCING SEED IN CANADA. 


We have another duty to perform: that of inducing Canadian farmers to use 
only pure seed. We have not the slightest means of control over the dealers in 
tobacco seed, Often after the plants are set out, a large proportion of them are found 
to be not true to type. This is a source of annoyance to the manufacturer, who often 
experiences considerable difficulty in gettimg a sufficient supply of tobacco of uniform 
type. It is also a great drawback for the farmer; for should he use for seeding the 
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seed-whic h he has obtained from such a plantation, he will soon get mothuag but 

roducts of indefinite type, unmarketable. ; ets ae 
z In order to form an opinion, by personal observation, of their reliability, I visited 
last year some of the seed growers’ establishments from which the farmers had been 
getting their supplies. This is not the time nor the place to give an idea of the con: 
ditions under which these firms operate, but I came to the conclusion that it will be 
safer to do without these sources of supply in the future. 

The farmer who produces his own seed will have to exercise care so as to protect 
the seed bearing plants against cross-fertilization. With such care, and with careful 
selection, he will then be able to improve his varieties and strains of tobacco. The 
effects of selection are well known and we propose to encourage the farmers to take 
up this practice along with the production of seeds. 

We have already given information along those lines in some districts, and this 
year we will be able to judge whether the farmers have acted upon this information 
and with what results. 

Seed leaf varieties easily ripen their seeds in Canada, and knowing, by actual 
observation that the seed obtained in some districts of Quebec yields products which 
cannot be distinguished—(at least during the first few generations)—from the products 
of American seed, I think it would be greatly to the advantage of the Canadian farmer 
to produce his own tobacco seed. He will thus avoid the disagreeable surprises which 
so often attend the use of seeds prepared and sold by careless dealers, or due to the 
lack of care in seed production in foreign countries, in seed farms beyond our control. 
This may also result in the establishment of real Canadian varieties, well adapted to 
our soils and climates. 

Information along the above lines was given to the tobacco growers in a special 
series of meetings recently organized for this purpose. 

What I have just said about the seed leaf varieties grown in Quebec applies with 
equal force to the tobacco grown in the province of Ontario, particularly the Burley. 
We should be able to develop, from improved strains, Canadian types, well adapted to 
the climatic and soil conditions of Essex and Kent. 

These new types will probably differ very little from similar American tobacco, 
and should be in great demand by our industry; they may also find a market in foreign 
countries. 1 may say also, that, with the high reputation of the Ontario Burleys, this 
undertaking will be rather easy and the success seems certain. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TOBACCO. 


Last year the attention of the committee was called to the growing of tobacco in 
British Columbia. I had the opportunity in the fall of visiting the valley of Kelowna 
and of looking over the districts in which tobacco is being grown. ‘ 

The tobacco I saw in Kelowna is grown from seed imported from Cuba, and 
renewed every third year. The quality of the products is such that they may, up to 
a certain extent, be compared to second class Hayana. They would do eplenatdle as 
fillers for domestic cigars, which might command a relatively high price: and if 
is claimed by some opponents of Canadian tobacco—the Quebec seed iene could ne a 
be utilized except as binders in the manufacture of cigars, the British Col hia 
tobacco will supply the fillers. We have now, therefore, leaving ae the Ee aan 


generally consists of a Sumatra or Java leaf, all the elements necessary in the cigar 


manufacturing industry, viz.: fillers in British Columbia. bi i 
stock and Havana seed leaf). fpenoirs an Weber (Com- 


It is not yet known whether this indust i . ee 
Columbia owing to the price and the Sea ree hie eee 11 British 
rather powerful means has just organized in Kelowna for the ee ee with 
the growing of tobacco on a truly rational and commercial basis, and we will s ae 
in a position to know what future is in store for the tobacco growing indust Sa be 
Okanagan valley proper, or on the hills of various heights which surround acne 
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which many good soils are to be found. The irrigation will have to be studied closely, 
and may give very good results. The company proposes to experiment with the 
growing of tobacco under canvas covers, and there is hope that the latter may prove 
advantageous. 


HOME TOBACCO AND CANADIAN INDUSTRY. 


The proposed change in the legislation regulating the entry of tobacco into 
Canada, and in the manufactures of the country, has eeen the object of much discus- 
sion during the course of last year. c 

The question, involving as it does, chiefly the manufacturing interests, does not 
concern our work. However, it seems to me that it may be examined from a purely 
Canadian, and purely agricultural point of view, which has not been done so far. 
Looking at it from this point of view, we may say that the most important side of the 
question has been overlooked. 

The annual production of tobacco in Canada has been estimated, in an approxi- 
mate manner, to be about 10,000,000 of pounds. This figure seems rather high if it 
applies only to tobacco which is the object of a real trade and not to the tobacco 
sold in uncontrolable quantities on the markets of the province of Quebec by the 
farmers who retail their own crop to the consumers. 

Until recently the production of tobacco in Canada has not been the object of 
careful statistics. The correctness of some estimates may be judged from the fact that 
in 1907 the light crop of Ontario was estimated to be 1,000,000 Ibs. more than the 
erop of 1906, whereas as a matter of fact, it turned out to be one quarter Jess than 
the crop of 1906, owing to the limited plantations and unfavourable weather condi- 
tions. We hope to be in a position in the near future to avoid such mistakes, the 
Minister of Agriculture having admitted the necessity of collecting special tobacco 
statistics, which will give us a more correct idea as to the total production of the 
country. : 

The chief objection brought forward against the proposed change in the legisla- 
tion, (increase of the duties or modification in the mode of collection of excise duty) is 
that any measure tending to encourage the growing of home tobacco, might prove dis- 
astrous, on account of the large proportion of products unsuitable for the manufac- 
turing industry, and on account of the changes that would have to be effected in the 
management of factories. 

Now, supposing that the estimate of 10,000,000 lbs. above referred to is correct, 
what is, out of this total, the proportion of really inferior tobacco said to be unsuit- 
able for manufacturing purposes? Surely this qualification does not apply to the 
Burleys of Ontario, which form half of the total production of Canada and have made 
a good reputation for themselves; nor to the class of heavy Quebee products manu- 
factured into plugs or for pipe smoking, and which were never intended to be used 
in the manufacture of cigars; nor to the small varieties called Canadian Canelle, 
Petit Rouge, intended for a special class of customers, and which are not produced in 
sufficient quantity to meet the demand. The only products about the quality of which 
there might be some doubt are the so-called cigar tobaccos, produced only in Rouyille, 
Montealm and Joliette counties, in quantities not exceeding 1,000,000 Ibs. 

Tf the latter products are of a very low grade of quality, they will never be util- 
ized in the manufacture of cigars, or, in any case, only for very common cigars which 
could never find favour with the Canadian public, generally very critical. The growing 
of this tobacco will therefore have to be abandoned, in spite of any encouragement to 
the contrary, and the farmers will be compelled to return to the production of smoking 
and chewing tobaccos. 

It may perhaps be claimed that these Quebec cigar tobaccos do not show as well as 
the products of similar varieties grown in foreign countries. But it must not be 
forgotten that the lack of experienced packers and of thoroughly equipped packing 
houses may, to a large extent, be responsible for the poor showing of these products. 
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Give them suitable treatment, and they may still compare fayourably with some 
imported tobacco. There is no reason then to refuse to protect our growers. iGi the 
packing industry can alone put these tobaccos into proper shape why uot encourage its 
establishment in Canada? 

But we are also aware that a large proportion of-seed leaf products, grown in 
Canada, may be used as binders. A conclusive proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that some Connecticut packers, impressed with the quality of our products, have 
expressed a desire to start business in Canada. 


Some Canadian manufacturers have gone even further: they assert that some of 
the Comstock Spanish and Havana seed leaf grown in Quebec could make excellent 
fillers; for ordinary cigars, of course. 


Leaving the question of taste aside, I am of the opinion that a large proportion 
of such fillers would be of as good quality as imported fillers used in the manufacture 
of five cent cigars. The American smoker often pays ten cents apiece for cigars 
manufactured with tobacco grown in Pennsylvania and Connecticut without the 
slightest trace of Havana. It would be quite as easy to educate the taste of the Cana- 
dian publie as that of the American public. Provided that a good quality of product 
is used, and this product is well prepared, our domestic cigars, although different in 
taste from the Havana ciga‘s, are nevertheless very agreeable and may snit a certain 
class of consumers. 

If, however, I am taxed with exaggeration in endorsing the views of such manu- 
facturers, let us abandon for a moment—waiting for the proof to be made later—the 
idea that Quebee tobacco may ever be utilized as fillers. The fact remains that this 
tobacco—or at least a large proportion of it—may make excellent binders, quite equal, 
in this respect, to the Wisconsin and Pennsylvania products. 

As to the fillers, the establishment of the tobacco growing industry in British 
Columbia will enable us to solve this problem. I think I can say, without fear of 
being mistaken, that there will be two grades of this kind of tobacco; the first grade 
will be supplied by British Columbia, the second, of a different taste, by Quebec, and 
later perhaps by some parts of Ontario. On the other hand, if the object of the amend- 
ments now before the House of Commons, is to enable this tobacco of doubtful qual- 
ity to compete, with some chance of success, with foreign products, we must also admit 
that the other +o of the total of the production in Canada, not considered in the dis- 
cussion, will also benefit by the new measure. 

That these other kinds of tobacco, representing by far the largest part of the pro- 
duction, are a source of great profit to the country, no one will deny. That some 
measure is necessary in order to protect them, and facilitate their sale by opening new 
markets, larger, more regular, and safer, seems equally certain. Can their interests 
be sacrificed because the manufacturers do not agree as to the suitability of the Cana- 
dian leaf for the manufacture of cigars, and while the growers of the latter form such 
an insignificant proportion? 

Doubtless our home tobacco is still open to many criticisms. Its most enthusiastic 
partisans admit that there is still room for a great deal of improvement. But, since 
the function creates the organ, or rather develops it, the opening or the oalscsae of 
our home markets would be the best possible stimulant to this industry, which, after 
so many mishaps, has, during the last few years, shown what it was able i accomplish 

Encourage the development of the tobacco manufacturin 
of all its different phases—packing houses and manufactures—and the growing indus- 
try, being sure of marketing its products, and having a definite object in view: that 
of supplying the products required by the manufacturer, will spring into new life Ee 
vigour, and will prosper on a rational basis. Prohibit, or limit the use of home tob os 
in the manufactures of the country and the same state of uneasiness that has prcamied 
during the last few years, owing to the uncertainty of the market and the low aie 


g industry in Canada, and 
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offered, to the point of causing a congestion which I hope will only be momentary, will 
continue to paralyze the growing industry. 

We are now working, as I said at the beginning of this report, to improve the 
quality of our tobaccos. This work is progressing favourably. Our products have 
suffered so far from the lack of grading and curing, two operations performed in the 
packing house. Sorting and curing experiments on a large scale were conducted in 
1907. I am in a position to say that excellent results have been obtained so far, fully 
realizing the expectations in regard to some of our home products. 

Following the results of these experiments we may hope to see a new and import- 
ant industry—the packing industry—spring into life in Canada. By preparing our 
home grown tobacco so that it may be more readily utilized, this industry will have 
an important effect upon the conditions of the market, and will improve the situation 
of the farmers. 

The duties of the Department of Agriculture will then be to encourage the pro- 
duction of suitable tobacco for the requirements of this industry. Recognizing the 
importance and the necessity of this work, the Minister of Agriculture has decided 
to increase the staff of the Tobacco Division in order that the latter may be in a 
position to devote all the attention necessary to the various and widely scattered 
tobacco growing districts of this immense Dominion. 

I think the most fitting conclusion I can make to this evidence is to submit some 
samples of our home tobacco. You will thus be able to judge of the quality of the 
products obtained in Canada at the present time, and to say whether our hopes are 
justified, whether it is wise to neglect such a source of wealth, and whether this young 
branch of our agricultural industry does not deserve the best encouragement. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. I understood the gentleman to say that tobacco of the same quality that is 
produced in Wisconsin can be grown in Western Ontario? 

A. In Eastern Canada, in Quebec. 

Q. It would be well to find out the nature of that tobacco and the extent to 
which it is grown in Canada, if grown at all? 

A. The variety of tobacco I am speaking of is the Comstock Spanish. It has 

given the best results in Wisconsin, and has been very successful in Canada. 

Q. A gentleman present informs me that half a million pounds of this tobacco are 
grown in Essex. What success has been experienced in growing it in other provinces? 

A. That is a mistake. There has been no Comstock Spanish tobacco grown in 
Essex County except in small plots. 

Q. Mr. Wigle has grown it in Essex? 

A. The tobacco referred to was the Havana Seed Leaf variety. The cultivation 
of Comstock Spanish has only been tried this year. 


By Mr, Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. What is the proper yield per acre? 
A. Of Havana Seed Leaf? About from 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs. 
Q. You say the yields are not sufficient to be profitable. What would you consider 


a sufficient quantity ? ; 

A. About 1,400 Ibs. At the Experimental Farm last year on a light soil, well 
manured, we obtained yields of from fourteen to eighteen hundred pounds per acre, 
varying with the distances at which the plants were set. 


By Mr. Parmalee: 


Q. Where does the seed come from? 
A. We do not know that. It is bought from dealers in large cities such as Mont- 


real or Toronto. 
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Q. Does not the Seed Act enable you to check the sale of impure seed? 5 

A. The Seed Act cannot contro] the production of seed in a foreign eae 
especially the tobacco seed, which is very small and very hard to recognize. I ave 
visited some of the farms where seed is produced in the United States, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the farmer should prodtce his own tobacco seed. Then, 
with selection of the proper plants, we would soon improve our varieties of tobacco. 

I have brought with me samples of tebacco grown in different parts of Canada, 
which I shall be very glad to have inspected by the committee. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. You spoke of there being 10,000,000 pounds of tobacco grown in Canada? 

A. That is as far as we can ascertain. 

Q. What proportion of that would come from the province of Quebec? 

A. About one-half from Quebee and one-half from Ontario. We cannot exactly 
control the production in Quebec because the farmers sell most of their tobacco in 
the raw leaf on the market. 

Q. How much of that 10,000,000 pounds would go into manufactured tobacco 4 

A. The greater part of the tobacco grown in Ontario is manufactured especially 
for chewing and plug purposes. One half of the Quebec products are also manufac- 
tured. I suppose that about three-quarters of the total production is manufactured. 

Q. And the other is-sold in the raw condition ? : 

A. Yes, sold in the raw condition. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Where is that grown? 
A. In Quebee and sometimes in Ontario. 


Q. There is none of the raw leaf exported from the country; it is all manufactured 
here? : 


A. The quantity of leaf exported now is very small. There has been some exporta- 
tion, but the quantity is very small. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. You say in your address that the Comstock Spanish grown in Quebec is a 
better variety than that grown in Wisconsin? - 


A. Yes, I was in Wisconsin last year and I never found there such tobacco as 


this (exhibiting a sample of Comstock Spanish grown in Quebec). This is finer than _ 


the Wisconsin tobacco. 
Q. Is this a sample of tobacco grown in J oliette ? 


A. This was grown in Rouville county in Quebec. We can also grow it in Mont- 
ealm and Joliette counties. # 


Q. Are you able to say how the 

A. We have not succeeded in 
Ontario. The tobacco produced the 

Q. Of the same variety? 

A. The same variety. Last year we tri 
Essex county, but it was poorer than this. 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. I attribute it to the soil. 


product in western Ontario compares with this? 
growing the same quality of tobacco in western 
re of that variety is generally coarser. 


ed some Comstock Spanish tobacco in 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Do you say that the tobacco 


grown in Quebec is much superior 
in Western Ontario? = oo ee 


ee ee ee 
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A. The Havana Seed Leaf, not the Burley. The Burley variety grown in Ontario 
cannot be produced in Quebec. What I say is that the Havana Seed Leaf of Quebec 
is better and finer than the same variety grown in Western Ontario. 

Q. I would like to know what efforts have been made to try and induce the people 
of Western Ontario to grow tobacco of better quality? 

A. Last year tobacco was grown on ten experimental plots of one acre each in the 
counties of Essex and Kent. When the tobacco was cured we found nobody to buy it. 

Q. Then you established experimental plots in Western Ontario? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And tried to induce the people to grow a better quality of tobacco there? 

A. That is to say, we have tried other varieties in order to find out what they 
could yield in that part of Canada. 

Q. That experiment has been a failure? 

A. The results were not conclusive. The experiments will be continued. 

Q. Why were the results not conclusive? 

A. Last year was not a good one for tobacco culture, the atmospheric conditions 
were very poor. We cannot succeed in experiments in tobacco culture when the wea- 
ther conditions are poor. 

Q. I understood from your address that the quality of tobacco grown in Canada 
deserves severe criticism? 

A. Some varieties. 

Q. I understood you to say that the quality deserves severe criticism ? 

A. What I said was that whatever criticism may be made of some varieties 
actually grown in the country it would be useless to try to replace those varieties before 
the needs of the manufacturing industry are exactly known. 

Q. I would like to know whether there are many of these different varieties that 
are not satisfactory ? 

A. There are a large number of intercrossed varieties that should not be grown in 
Canada because they do not yield a satisfactory product. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Where were these bad varieties grown and to what extent? 
A. It is especially in Quebec that those poor tobaccos are grown, but I must also 


say that it is in that province that the best cigar tobacco is grown. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Can you conscientiously say, taking into consideration the climatic conditions, 
that better tobacco is grown in Quebec than in Ontario or British Columbia! We 
think we can grow better tobacco in Ontario than anywhere else. Of the 15,000,000 
pounds of tobacco that we import from the United States how much could be grown 
in this country successfully by our Canadian farmers? 

A. I suppose that is really a question for a manufacturer to answer, rather than 
myself. But we can grow in Quebec the same quality of binders that is grown in 
Wisconsin, we can use in Canada the Burley tobacco which is grown in Ontario. Then 
we can use the British Columbia tobacco as fillers. We have here some Canadian 
cigars with British Columbia fillers. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. As I understand it there is a cigar made out of Kelowna, B.C. tobacco. The 
tobacco was especially selected by Mr. Charlan, who also looked after the curing and 
saw that the cigars were properly made. Now, as a cigar smoker of many years’ experi- 
ence and wonderful variety, I am bound to say that the Kelowna cigar is as well made 
and of as good flavour and quality as the very best Havana cigar. Perhaps I should 
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not say the very best; but anybody who will take that cigar will say it is as ee 
and of as good quality as a Havana cigar. Now that cigar, as T understand it (exhi We 
ing cigar), is made of Canadian tobacco. 


Mr. Ciarke.—Altogether ? 
Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo).—It is altogether made of Canadian tobacco. 


A. The wrapper is of Sumatra Leaf, but you have a Canadian filler and a Canadian 
binder. 

Q. If that can be done once it can be done all the time. How did you get such 
good results from Canadian tobacco? The cigar manufacturers tell us, or some of 
them do, that they cannot use Canadian tobacco. Here is a good cigar made from 
Canadian tobacco and I will leave it to any man to say whether it is not as good a 
cigar as he wants to smoke. The question is how do you get such good results? 

A. By curing the tobacco properly and by sweating it in the right way. The 
only thing we lack in Canada is a good packing house. 

Q. Will you please tell us where you got the tobacco, the kind of tobacco it is, 
under what conditions it was grown, what you did to see that it was cured properly, 
and then what was used in the making of the cigar? 

A. The tobacco was grown in Kelowna, British Columbia. 

Q. That is the filler? 

A. Yes, the filler. The binder must be a Comstock Spanish tobacco grown in 
Quebec, and the wrapper is Sumatra Leaf. The filler was grown in British Columbia 
about four or five years ago by Mr. Holman. It was sweated by Mr. Holman in the 
best condition possible and was sent to a good cigar manufacturer in Montreal and 
the product is what we now show you. The tobacco is grown from Cuban seed. The 
Cuban seed is imported by the Canadian grower and grown for one year only for the 
production of seed. The first crop gives such a very small leaf that it would not pay; 
it is better to grow seed only from it. For tobacco growing the grower uses seed of 
the second or third year, which produces a larger leaf. After the first year he has a 
crop of Canadian seed, but he must change his seed about every three or four years, 
because as the leaf increases in size the flavour diminishes. 

Q. Do you say that the filler of this cigar which we have here is grown from 
Cuban seed ? 

From second years’ growth developed from Cuban seed. 

The seed originally came from Cuba? 

Yes, from Cuba. 

It was planted in Kelowna? 

Yes. 

And the filler was grown in Kelowna? 

Yes. 

You took that tobacco for the filler down to Montreal? 

Yes. 

EAS I understand it the principal part of the cigar is the filler. 
made the cigar? 

Mr. Cusson, Montreal. 

He used a Canadian filler, a Canadian binder and a 
Yes. 

. The result is that you got as good a cigar as 
. Yes, I consider this cigar is equal to 


OPOPOPOPOP 


Now who 


Sumatra wrapper? 


bObOP 


anybody wants to smoke? 
any 10 cent cigar. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


. Mr. Cusson’s factory is a foreign factory ? 
. A foreign factory. 


-O 


ro ee ee 
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Q. The reason I ask the question is that I see a black stamp on the box? 

A. Mr. Cusson’s factory is a foreign factory and he was selected to manufacture 
the cigar because he has undertaken most of the work in the Canadian tobacco industry. 
He made these cigars especially at our request and the stamp has no significance. 
We could just as well have used a red or a green stamp. In this other kind of cigars 
(producing cigars) the fillers are made of Comstock Spanish tobacco grown in Mont- 
calm county. The fillers and binders were grown in Montcalm county and the only 
foreign leaf is the Sumatra wrapper. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. There is no significance, you say, in the box? 
A. No, the box is only to put the cigars in. 
Q. It is not intended to advertise a brand of cigars? 


A. No. 
By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What kind of tobacco did you put in these cigars as a filler? 
A. Comstock Spanish. As I said a few minutes ago we can use Comstock 
Spanish tobacco grown in Canada as a filler and binder. 


By Mr. Parmelee: 


Q. Has it a good flavour as a filler? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Some binders have no flavour? 

A. Yes, but the Comstock Spanish tobacco has got a flavour sufficient to make 
it a good filler or binder. 

Q. You have smoked it yourself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there not a little bitterness in taste? 

A. Yes, sometimes, but you have the same bitterness in Havana cigars. 

Q. You have brought here some Comstick Spanish tobacco grown in Quebec. I 
wish you would compare some tobacco of the same variety which has been brought down 
from the counties of Essex and Kent and see where the difference is? 

A. Very well. 

Sample of Comstock Spanish tobacco grown in the County of Essex produced by 
Mr. Darius Wigle and laid before the witness. 

Q. Mr. Darius Wigle has produced some Comstock Spanish tobacco grown in 
the county of Essex. Will you please look at it and see how it compares with the 
sample which you have got? 

A. (After examining sample.) The only thing I can tell you about it is that 
it has a larger leaf. The texture is not better than the Quebec tobacco. 

Q. Is it as good, what difference is there? 

A. I suppose it is less gummy. The trouble is that this tobacco is not sweated 
and we cannot judge of the quality in its present condition. The sample from Que- 
bee is cured and ready to be used for cigar purposes. The other sample is in a raw 
state and we can only judge of its texture at present. 

Q. The first sample which you have produced this morning has not been sweated ? 

A. No. It is in a green condition. 

Q. What would you say about that variety of Comstock Spanish from Essex 
county ? 

A. I would say that it would make good tobacco. 
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By Mr. Clements: 


Q. I understand from an answer which you gave this morning that so far as ir 
experience goes, since you have been in the department, that we can produce a quality 
of tobacco in Canada, or a sufficient quantity of tobacco in Canada—whether it is 
grown in Ontario, Quebec or British Columbia—to make a good quality of cigars 
sufficient for the ordinary Canadian trade? 


A. Yes. 
Mr. CuarkE.—Or for the public of any country. There is no doubt about that? 


A. No doubt whatever. 

Q. I understand from the statement that you have made that oae of the greatest 
troubles in connection with the Canadian tobacco industry is that we have not proper 
packing houses in Canada? 

A. Yes, that is the point. ; ; 

Q. Then ‘you would strongly recommend the establishment of packing houses in 
Canada for the proper curing of tobacco? Of course, in order to get that we must 
have some encouragement in the shape of government aid or otherwise? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You consider that is the important need of our growers at the present time? 

AST Iedo: 


Having examined the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I testify the same to 
be correct. 
¥F. CHARLAN, 
Chief of Tobacco Division, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Darius Wicte, Kingsville, Ontario, called—I did not come prepared to de- 
liver any address—I did not know that it was necessary—but I thought that I would 
be expected to answer questions. 


The CHamMan.—We do not expect an address. Make your remarks as brief as 
possible. No doubt the committee are anxious to question you. 


Mr. CLements.—Perhaps I had better put some questions to Mr. Wigle. 


Q. I understand that you are a large producer of tobacco and have a lJargé to- 
bacco farm in the county of Essex? 

AGES 

Q. How many acres do you grow? 
: A. I have been growing up till last year from 60 to 80 acres annually, on my 
arm . 


= For how many years have you been growing tobacco in Essex county, Mr. 
igle ? 


A. I think eleven or twelve years. 
Q. And about how much do you grow annually ? 
A. In the county? 
Q. No, yourself? zi i 
A. I grow an average of about 70 acres and my tobacco has turned out about 1,400 
to 1,700 pounds per acre. I have raised over one ton to the acre, but the average eae 
, 


I should say, would be from 1,400 to 1,700 pounds per acre. That depends upon the 
variety of tobacco. 


Q. What varieties do you grow? 
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A. I have grown a number of varieties, including Burley and Connecticut Seed. 
Those are the large types of tobacco. I have grown those so that they turned out 
about a ton to the acre. J have grown the Comstock Spanish that was just men- 
tioned by Mr. Charlan, and here is a sample of that variety which was grown in my 
neighbourhood (producing sample). That tobacco was supposed to turn out about 
1,000 pounds to the acre, about half a ton. 

Q. Is that a sample of the tobacco which Mr. Charlan says is not grown in any 
quantity ? 

A. Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Not grown in sufficient quantity ? 

A. Not sufficiently grown. 

Q. You do not get enough to the acre to make it profitable to grow it? 
A. Yes, we do. It depends upon the price. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Just give me your opinion as to how much of that variety of tobaceo is grown 
in Essex county or Kent? 

A. Well, I am not able to say, but probably 25,000 pounds. 

Q. 25,000 pounds ? 

A. That quantity was probably grown in Essex last year, in 1907. 

Q. Taking into consideration the general business of the farmers and the manu- 
facturers, what variety do you consider the most profitable so far as your experience 
is concerned? — 
= A. Well, whilst the Burley is a good price at 8 cents, it is more profitable to 
grow the small tobacco. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. That is chewing tobacco ? 

‘A. That is chewing tobacco. With regard to cigar tobaccos, I paid, I am a 
packer too, 9 cents for that crop. That is not the purest of it; that is for cigar 
binders. We use the inferior grades of that tobacco for fillers. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. From your experience as a tobacco grower do you consider that any of the 
soils in the district in which you live in western Ontario are suitable for growing 
tobacco ? 

I think they are, in fact I know it. 

About how much tobacco can you grow to the acre in that district ? 

Of the chewing tobacco we would grow an average crop of about 1,500 pounds. 
And of smoking tobacco ? 

The smoking tobacco would be about 1,000 

What is the average cost of growing tobacco? 

. The cost of growing the cheaper tobaceos at the present rate of wages would 
be 5 Beis, and that of cigar tobaccos, I should judge, would be 6 cents a pound. 


POPOPO> 


Q. In your opinion have you always had a market, or at least a reaonable market 
at reasonable prices, for the tobacco which was grown, sufficient to guarantee you a 


profit ? 
A. No, we have not until the past year. We have received a fair price for the 
chewing tobacco, with the exception of one or two years when there was an over pro- 


duction. 
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Q. Will you give the committee an idea of why you have not had the encourage- 
ment and what would be a remedy for that condition of affairs? 

A. I might refer back to 1902. 

Q. Give us the details shortly ? 

A. There was a large quantity—a million pounds, I would say, although some 
thought more—a million pounds more or less of cigar leaf produced for one man— 
Ward. In addition there was a considerable amount produced outside of that. There 
was also probably, of smoking tobacco and cigar tobacco a million and a half pounds. 
I built a warehouse and processed upwards of a million pounds of that tobacco for 
the cigar trade of our country, but I found whilst there was not a Canadian license 
in the province of Ontario that I had a great difficulty in introducing these cured 
tobaccos. I sold a great number of cases of that tobacco which were returned to me 
because the excise officers would not allow them to go into the factories. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


2 
re He not a Canadian license and for that reason I was hampered with this 
stamp business. 
Q. Excuse me for interrupting you. You say that our excise officers would not 
allow this tobacco to go into the factory ? 
A. Yes, a foreign leaf factory. 


Mr. Parmetee.—There are three licenses. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. They would not allow it to go in without paying the extra excise? 

A. No, I went and looked into that. If the company was willing to pay the extra 
excise, or the excise that was on the American leaf, they were still prohibited from 
putting these Canadian tobaccos in. 

Q. They did not obey the law? 

A, They did not in that respect. Evidently they were ignorant of the law. 

Q. Who was the officer? 

A. I will cite one, for instance, the officer at London. I made a great many 
of these shipments which were returned in the same way but I will cite you one ship- 
ment of from 5 to 7 cases to a gentleman in London, Mr. Kelly. After testing my 
tobaccos he purchased seven cases. The tobacco was shipped to him and the excise 
officers refused to allow him to take it into his factory. 


By Mr. Clements: 


: & Pardon me one moment. This was tobacco which went through your packing 
ouse ? 5 

A. Yes, processed tobacco. This (producing sample) would be a sample of the 
same kind of tobacco. I happen to have only two samples left out of the million 
pounds or thereabouts. I sweated about a million pounds of that tobacco. 

Q. Is that the Comstock Spanish? 

A. That is the Havana Seed Leaf. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. What excuse did the officer give for refusin 
factory ? 

A. Well, evidently he did not understand the la 
manufacturer was allowed to take that tobacco and 
he was paying on the American tobacco and m 


g to allow that tobacco into the 


w sufficiently to know that a cigar 
pay the same excise duty on it that 
anufacture it. After those cases 


és 
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had been lying in London waiting for the excise officer to allow them to go into the 
manufacturer’s factory ttey were returned to me three months later. I paid the freigh, 
both ways and also the storage while those cases were lying in London. The matter was 
recited to the district excise officer at Windsor and he evidently refused to interfere; 
but later on, after those cases were returned to my warehouse, the district excise officer 
went to Montreal and there learned that he was in error. He then wrote me a letter 
of apology for the manner in which he had treated me. 

Q. Was the matter of rebates not involved in that question at all? 

A. I think not. The officer was not aware that this tobacco could be allowed ta 


be manufactured. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I suppose it was a new thing? 
Jahes NUGEE 


Mr. ParMeter:—They could have made him take out_a license or pay the foreign 
leaf excise. If he was willing to pay the foreign leaf excise that settled the rebate 


question. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I suppose the officer did not know, it was the first time the question had arisen? 

A. I travelled with these samples all through the province of Ontario and the 
province of Quebec. Although I had probably sold out of that stock in the neigh- 
bourhood of 200,000 pounds I became discouraged with my experience and disposed 
of the remainder of this cigar tobacco to the Empire Tobacco Company. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. We had a delegation of cigar manufacturers down here a short time ago and 
one of them, the expert at Tuckett’s factory, Hamilton, made this statement: That 
tobacco of a special character can only be grown in certain districts; that is, you get 
your best wrappers from Samatra, your cigarette tobacco from somewhere else, your 
fillers from Wisconsin, and that while they can grow tobacco in Essex they cannot grow 
tobacco suitable for fillers and cigar wrappers. In other words instead of making a 
speciality of growing a certain variety they were trying to grow every variety. What 
have you to say in reference to that objection made by the cigar manufacturers ? 

A. I have not found a variety of tobacco that was a failure in our county. 

Q. They say that is the trouble with you people down there ? 

A. I was the person who grew this sample of Comstock Spanish tobacco which 
has been submitted to this committee. I am thoroughly familiar with the same 
variety grown in Wisconsin, which is used largely by the manufacturers of this country 
and I defy the United States or Wisconsin to produce an article equal to this domestic 


sample. 
By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Have you been through Wisconsin ? 

A. No, but I have had a number of their samples expressed to me. 

Q. Is that correct what these people say, that in Wisconsin they make a specialty 
of this tobacco for binders? 

A. They make a specialty of it. 

Q. They don’t grow Burley? 

A. No. 
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By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. Let me develop that argument. We will admit that you can grow just as 
good binders in Essex as in Wisconsin ? 


tA ICS: 
Q. Will you, therefore, say that you can grow as good smoking tobacco in Essex 


as they can grow somewhere else? Don’t you think the soil is adapted for some — 
particular class of tobacco? 


Mr. CLarKE.—We have all kinds of soil in Essex county. 


A. I find this from my experience: whilst we have all kinds of soil in Essex 
county, it depends more upon the process of curing that tobacco than it does upon the 
soil and the climate, q 

Q. Is it not true that there is great variety of soil, in some parts the soil is 
much better than in others, Pelee Island, for instance? 

A] Yes: 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. You substantiate what Mr. Charlan says, that there is no question about your — 
growing the quality of tobacco for all purposes, excepting the finer cigar tobaccos in this 
country, do you not? 

A. There is no reason why we should not be growing every leaf with the excep- — 
tion of some of the finest wrappers. ; : 

Q. We are producing 10,000,000 pounds of tobacco now; how many millions of 
pounds could we produce if we had the market for it, in your opinion? 


Mr. Cuarke.—There is no limit. 


Q. If necessary in our district we can grow 25 or 30 or 40 million pounds? 

A. Yes, and would do it if the farmers were protected or encouraged, and I am 
satisfied that they would get a reasonable price for their tobacco. 

Q. You endorse Mr. Charlan’s idea that there should be encouragement given for 
the establishment of proper packing houses? 

A. Yes. The lack of them is the reason of the grades of tobaccos being econ- 
demned greatly by the manufacturers of Canada. . 

Q. What effect has the growing of tobacco upon the soil? 

A. Ihave grown, I think, as much as ten crops in succession upon the same soil. 
Here is a sample of Gibhardt (producing sample) being the eleventh crop, the label 
says, In succession. I grew that myself. ; 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. What is that good for? 
A. Chiefly for pipe smoking, if it were properly cured, but it is not. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Will you tell the committee as bri - ae 
be the best method of handling and oe oe pe opinion, would 
A. In the west ? In the first place for the phiguchawine and « s ee a 
been cured especially for those purposes (producing sample). Thi ai g this has 
is of the 1906 crop. I-dampened this considerably and it will kee 100 ea ‘7 
be sweet and good. The proper method of curing that is sate Sy Pie bis 
n 


at a certain degree of heat. That expels all th i 
for manufacturing into plug. © moisture from the tobacco and fits it 
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Q. Will you state to the committee if the farmers have suffered any detriment in 
growing and curing their tobacco, for instance has there been any neglect from want 
of information ? 

A. As far as the farmer or tobacco grower is concerned I do not see that he is 
supposed to cure the tobacco for the manutacturer. He is supposed simply to cut 
that tobacco, with the exception of one variety of tobacco and that would be pipe smok- 
ing tobacco. That must be cured shortly after it is cut, either by the grower or by some 
other person, to get it into the condition which it should be in for pipe smoking. The 
farmer can only cut his tobacco and hang it up and let the air cure it. That is allt 
that is necessary for him to do with any of these cigar or plug chewing varieties, 
Then the manufacturer or packer must cure that tobacco to suit whatever it is in- 


tended to be manufactured into. 
(. Explain the curing process from your own experience as.a packer, Mr. Wigle? 
A. This leaf (exhibiting sample of Havana Seed) was cured for cigar binders 


only. 
By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. You are giving evidence as an expert, and I am not reflecting upon it, buti 
you will understand that the manufacturers are always trying to make out that they, 
cannot get the tobacco they want in Canada; that it is not properly cured, or the seed 
is poor and all that sort of thing. Are you absolutely sure that no improvements can 


be made in your methods of curing tobacco? 
A. I would not say, but what there can be improvements made on my method of 


curing. 
Q. Of course, J do not know anything about the business? 
A. I was very anxious to secure something from Mr. Charlan because he prob- 


ably knows far more than I do in reference to this matter. 


By Mr. Clements: 

Q. What is the reason that the quality of the Canadian tobacco has not been 
brought up to the standard that it should have been, is it simply through not having' 
proper packing-houses to cure it? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Is that not a matter which rests with the manufacturers? You often find that 

one manufacturer turns out a better cigar than the others do from the same sample? 


A. Sometimes they do. 

Q. Is that on account of a better process of curing? 

A. Yes, better methods of curing and preparing the tobacco. Each cigar maker 
* has a different method of preparing his tobacco before it goes into the cigar, although 


the tobacco is the same. 
By Mr. Parmelee: 
Q. It is foreign leaf? 
A. It is foreign leaf but he will treat it probably in some way. 
By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. That is a matter for the manufacturer to work out? 
A. Yes. 
By Mr. Carrier: 
Q. In the States of Virginia and Kentucky they have a class of men in their 
tobacco industry that are known as re-handlers. Those men go to the farmers? 


2—2 
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A. That is right. 


Q. In the case of our tobacco it has been given a bad name and according to the 


old saying ‘Give a dog a bad name and they will hang him.’ On 
country for years has had a bad name and the farmers have dealt wit he tes : 

direct. We want to try and stop that and get the farmers to place their to os in 
the hands of re-handlers when it will undergo a curing process in expert hands? 


A. Yes. : i : 
Q. The proper handling of tobacco requires extensive, and in our climate, well 


heated buildings. Very few men in our province have been willing to go to such an 
expense. When the industry has been put on a better footing by and by, you will find 
men who will be willing to spend thousands of dollars to get the trade into proper 
shape by means of this system of re-handling. We want our manufacturers to go 
direct to the re-handler and not to the farmer? 


A. Yes. 


Mr. Carrrer.—Canadian tobacco has been given a bad name which we are trying 
to remove. That is because the tobacco has never been properly cured. We are having 
in Quebec on the 17th June next a meeting of the Dominion Wholesale Grocers’ Guild. 
I am president of the Guild of the Province of Quebee and I have been in correspond- 
ence with Mr. Beckett, of Hamilton, the President of the Dominion organization. 
I intend at the next meeting of the Guild to read a paper on the subject of Canadian 
leaf tobacco and I want every man in the country to learn that with respect to this 
tobacco he has been labouring so far under a prejudice. 


Mr. Armstronc.—Have the manufacturers been asked to establish these curing 
rooms ? 


Mr. Carrter.—They have been doing their own curing. The American Tobacco 
Company have started a large factory at Granby of their own and they have been 
trying to do away with the re-handlers and curing men and buy the tobacco themselves 
from the farmers and perform this process. 


Mr, ParMeLEE.—They do it better. 
Mr. Carrter.—They can do it better. 
Mr. ParmMeLer.—They do it better. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. What would you suggest as a remedy for the existing conditions in the case 
of our tobacco growers? 

A. I wish to say that I call myself a re-handler of tobacco. We take this tobacco 
into our warehouse and it is hand sorted and sized and then packed into eases and 
sweated. Then it is ready for the manufacturers. We draw four hands from each 
case and that is generally put into a sample of our goods guaranteeing that every 
leaf in the case is equal to the sample. : 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. To whom do you sell them? 

A. To the cigar manufacturers. 

Q. Lee objection do they make to the tobacco as to its quality ¢ 

A. Some haye made no objection, but consider it i 
Others object to it and say it was an inferior tobacco. Bee analy ee 

Q. I still want this point absolutely cleared up if it possibly can be. I ean ve 
well understand why the cigar manufacturers, with the object of leaving things 2 
they are, attempt to create the impression that they cannot get the tobacco which ae 
want in Canada, they might have a selfish reason in speaking that way. I think a 
would be in the interest of the tobacco growers that an expert like Mr. Wigle eae 
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put such evidence on record as will convince the public, at least, that there is nothing 
in this statement, that we can grow the tobacco that is necessary in Canada. I know 
some Montreal and Hamilton manufacturers claim they cannot get the tobacco they 
want in Canada, and I would like the fact that the tobacco can be got in Canada 
emphasized 7 ; 

A. Just here I would say that on my first trip to introduce my processed tobaccos 
in 1902, I came to the city of London and when passing Mr. Tuckett’s braneh I 
called there, knowing that they were manufacturing foreign leaf. I asked their 
foreman to wrap up a cigar, and test it, from my processed tobacco. He did so and 
expressed his views in this way—that it was equal to the very best Havana that they 
were putting in their best cigars, Margree. He admitted it to me before a witness 
but he said ‘ we are not allowed to use it.’ 

Q. Was that tobacco which you showed that particular firm a special sample or 
did it represent the average tobacco grown? 

A. The average processed tobacco. I would have been glad to have sold him 
200,000 pounds equal to the sample he prepared that cigar from and would have been 
glad to have done it at that time. 

: By Mr. Carrier: 

Q. Do- you think that if the duty on foreign leaf were increased it would have 
the effect of establishing more re-handlers of tobacco? 

A. If the duty were sufficiently increased the packers, or rather the re-handlers 
as you call them, would be here by to-morrow morning from the Unitea States. 

Q. Lots of them? 

A, To build warehouses in which to cure our tobaccos the same as they do on the 
other side of the line. 

Q. You are probably aware that foreign countries like France, Belgium and Italy, 
that import their tobaccos from Virginia and Kentucky, are represented by re-handlers 
in the United States. 'Those men prepare the tobaccos so as to give them a flavour 
which suits the taste of the consumers in the countries which they represent ? 

A. They do in some eases. 

Q. These re-handlers give the tobacco a special flavour which suits the taste of the 
consumers of each country. As a matter of fact the tobacco used in France is pre- 
pared in a special manner so that it is adapted to the taste of those people? 

A. If the time allowed me was not quite so limited I would read you correspond- 
ence with a man in Wisconsin with respect to the manufacturing of this tobacco pro- 
viding there was sufficient duty. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. About the matter of duty, you say it ought to be increased ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As I understand, it is not a question of increasing the duty? 

A. Not altogether. 

Q. It is more a matter of the re-arrangement of the duty. If the customs duty be 
increased and the excise duty correspondingly reduced would that not meet the case? 

A. Yes, that will help if it is sufficiently increased in the one case and sufficiently 
~ reduced in the other. 

Q. Let me put it in this way: Do you not think, as a tobacco grower and tobacco 
dealer, that taking the customs duties and the excise duties together you have a reason- 
able protection in this country for tobacco? 

A. There has not been sufficient, especially on the cigar tobacco. 

Q. Is the diffienlty not more a question of the arrangement of the duty than the 


extent of it? 
Q—24 
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o makes only 


A. You will understand that the 10 cents per pound on cigar tobace a oad 


$2 difference on 1,000 cigars. The rebate on that would nearly equal one 
might consider that there was a duty of only $1 a 1,000 upon them. » 
That is 10 cents a pound duty on the imported leaf ? 
Ses: 
There is an excise duty of how much? 
$6 a thousand. 
Supposing we increase the import duty say to 28 ce 
I would not consider it sufficient. 
You would not? 
I think that 35 cents should be placed on it. 
That is 35 cents on the raw leaf unstemmed? 
Yes. 
You think that is enough? 
Yes. ; 
I am bound to say you are the most reasonable protectionist I have come across 
in some time? 

A. In advocating 35 cents a pound. 

Q. Yes? : 

A. Customs duty on unstemmed leaf. 


ents a pound? 


OPOPOPOPOPObOS 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Take this year’s crop, under your process of packing or re-handling, could yeu 
get this crop prepared say in twelve months for the manufacturer? 

A. Yes, in six months. 

Q. Would there be any advantage in taking a longer time? 

A. Not very much under the sweating process. 

Q. There is no doubt, taking this year’s crop, and re-handling it, you could put it 
into the manufacturer’s hands within a very few months? 

A. Yes, we could put it in their hands by the month of August next. 

Q. How long have you felt the need of a change, for instance, with regard to the 
stamp and the excise duties? 

A. Since I have become a packer, since 1902. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. Since the rebates were granted ? 
A. I don’t know when that rebate came into force. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. You had a large demand for eight or ten years for what tobacco you grew in 
Essex county ? 
“A: Yes: 
Q. Give us the reason why there has not been such a demand for the last three or 
four years? 
- ee is now an over production of tobacco, that is, chewing tobacco? 
es, 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Does that apply only to chewing tobacco? 
ASS Y-63: 


Q. There is a sufficient demand for smoking tobacco? 
A. Yes, I think so. 


ae he ay ee 
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Q. You think that if the customs duties were better arranged there would be a 
market in Canada for all that you could produce of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What effect would it have on the cigar manufacturers, of course they must. be 


taken into consideration ? 
A. It would make little or no difference to the cigar manufacturer, increasing 


the custom duty and lowering the excise duty. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Why are they making such an uproar against this proposed legislation ? 
A. It would make this difference, that it would probably drive them to change 
the brands they already have established and use Canadian leaf. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. I suppose they have worked out convenient connections for getting their 
tobacco, and they would have to change them? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. What effect would it have upon the consumer ? 

A. No effect upon the consumer. 

Q. You think it would have no effect upon the consumer? 
A. TI don’t see that the effect would be noticeable. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 
Q. What would be the effect of smoking cigars made out of Canadian tobacco ? 
A. Well, I have introduced some of them. The people who have smoked them 
have found them quite satisfactory. 


Q. Did you try one of the cigars produced to-day ? 
A. I did not have a chance to test it thoroughly. I have smoked a good many 


cigars made from Canadian tobacco. 


Witness retired. 
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House of CoMMONS, 
CommitTEE Room No. 30, 
THurspay, March 26, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock, am., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


The CHairman.—As the members of the Committee are aware we intend to con- 
tinue the investigation into the cultivation and preparation of tobacco. When we 
adjourned yesterday Mr. Darius Wigle from the county of Essex, Ontario, was under 
examination. That examination will be now continued. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. You have looked over the schedules and know the legislation which the gov- 
ernment propose to enact. In your opinion what effect will the one license and stamp, 
with the higher rate of duty, have upon the tobacco industry in your section as well 
as in other parts of the country 4 

A. One thing it will bring about better methods of curing aud preparing our 
tobaceo for the Canadian manufacturers. 

. Q. It will bring about better methods of curing? 

A. It will bring about better methods of curing. It will be an inducement to 

manufacturers to manufacture Canadian grown tobacco leaf. 
-  Q. Do you think the farmers require any education as to growing tobacco; should 
there be some other assistance given them in the way of instruction by experts, or is 
Mr. Charlan, in your opinion, able to take care of the whole of the tobacco-growing 
districts? Would you consider his territory too large? 

A. Well, as far as Mr. Charlan is concerned, I am unable to answer the question 
as to his ability, as I have never conversed with him to any extent, and I was unable 
yesterday to understand his address, which was given in French. So far as the farmers 
and tobacco growers in Western Ontario are concerned, I feel that they thoroughly 
understand growing the crop and taking care of it. Our farmers, however, might be 
urged to plant earlier, so that the crop would be harvested in the early fall, whilst the 
weather is warmer and drier. 

Q. Personaly, I have felt the need of some such change as the government intends 
to bring about. When do you think that change should take place? I know the 


farmers in my district will refuse to put in_any tobacco, if the change is not made 
known soon? What is your opinion about that? 


The CuairmMan.—What changes do you refer to? 


a ae CieMENTS.—The changes contemplated in the government’s proposed legis- 
ation 4 


Jak would say this in answer to that: The farmers, under the present regulations 
have a disposition to not plant very much tobacco during the coming year, because 


they have the most of last year’s crop on hand, and without they have some guarantee 
from the government that there will be a change in the tariff, they will not plant very 
much tobacco this year. 


Q. How much of last year’s crop is in the hands of the farmer at present 2 


jt paE that four-fifth = peas 
7h Pcp as =a ee! s of the crop grown last year is still in the hands of 
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What does the American tobacco cost laid down here? 

. Cigar tobacco? 

Yes? 

Duty paid? 

Yes? 

About 17 cents a pound for fillers. 

And what do you offer yours for in Canada? 

. I would sell it at from 12 to 17 cents a pound, that is fillers. 

. That is the same quality of tobacco as the American tobacco? 

. It would be a better quality. I would say that my experience in the cured 
tobaccos is this: I find that the American people ship their culls to this country 
usually. I have seen almost hundreds of invoices showing that they are introducing 
that tobacco at 7 cents a pound into the hands of our cigar manufacturers. When 
that tobacco passes the international boundary line it has to pay 10 cents a pound, 
which would make the price 17 cents a pound. The Canadian farmer growing cigar 
tobacco should have from 8 to 10 cents per pound. 

Q. Duty? 

A. No, he should be paid from 8 to 10 cents per pound, that is the Canadian 
grower. The handling and the processing of that tobacco costs 3 cents per pound. 
That would be 13 cents. There is a shrinkage of about one cent and a half to two 
cents, which would nearly reach an amount of 15 cents. Over and above that we con- 
sider profit for the packer, who, however, has to incur other incidental expenses. We 
are unable, as packers, in this country, to put a fair quality of cigar leaf in the hands 
of the manufacturer as a filler at less than about 17 cents per pound, and 20 to 25 cents 
for tobacco as a wrapper or a binder. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Just one question in connection with that point. You, as a packer, and also 
as a grower and purchaser of tobacco, living in the district where the tobacco is pro- 
duced, feel that some change, from a legislative standpoint, is necessary in order to 
keep the industry alive; that is in the interest of the grower? 

A. Yes, there has got to be a change. 

Q. And that at once? 

DNS NECEE 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. Would the proposed changes that have been announced by the Minister of 
Finance be satisfactory to the farmer or grower? 

A. Not altogether, for the reason that the proposed change with respect to chew- 
ing tobacco makes a reduction of 2 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. That is, that the grower is 2 cents worse off than he was before? 

A. Yes. The manufacturer will benefit to the extent of 2 cents by the pro- 
posed change. The duty was 35 cents, and it has now been decreased to 33. In refer- 
ence to cigar tobaccos, there is a benefit to the grower, as against the cigar manufac- 
turer, of 3 cents. The change in regard to stamp and license will certainly be a benefit 
to the grower. 

Q. What is the percentage of chewing and smoking tobacco grown in your dis- 
trict, approximately ? 

A. I presume that there has been only about one-fourth of cigar tobaccos to three- 
fourths of chewing tobaccos. Less than that, probably. To substantiate my remarks 
as regards the 7 cent tobacco, I have visited the various packing houses of Ohio and 


POPOPOP OPO 


es 
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the other States, and I would just merely read a letter that I got the other day at 
a gentleman writing me from Wisconsin, a gentleman who wishes to take an afer: 
in my packing house, provided there is sufficient change in the duty and license to 
warrant him of a good business in this country. He writes me: 

‘Dear Sir,—Yours received dated February 25th. I was in the country 
weeks superintending a farmer’s crop, to be assorted; that is why I have delayed 
answering yours before. I am a sober and industrious man. : f 

“As to your inquiry of my experience with the tobacco crop. We in this country 
first assort it, by separating the good from all damaged tobacco, such as pole rot, or 
shed burn, sunburn, frosted and wet tobacco, and rust and ragged leaves; then put 
the good over a sizing table graded into one, two, three, four, five, and so on, and then 
packed in cases, and sweated, ready for cigar manufacture. After the sweating is 
through we draw four hands from each case, as sample, putting the number of the 


ease on each sample. Favs 
The damaged tobacco is put up for export, and much of it is sent to your coun- 


for two 


try. 


ing process. Farmers often sprinkle their tobacco to make it heavier, gives-us much 
trouble and loss in handling it, as it is sure to show on the tobacco after it is sweat.’ 
Q. May I ask what is about the duty that they have to pay on tobacco now? 


A. We have now ten cents on cigar tobacco, and the manufacturer gets the rebate 


on his cuttings, he ships his cuttings to Germany and sells them at 12 cents a pound, 
and he gets a rebate form the government of 10 cents a pound, so that he realizes 22 
cents a pound; the rebate is equal to one-half the duty he pays in the first place, or 
about 5 cents per pound at the present time. 

Q. As far as the rebate is concerned that is a matter of trade, he gets a rebate of 
5 cents a pound or one half what he imports—it means up to one half, he imports 
at 10 cents a pound’and then he is allowed a rebate of 5 cents a pound when he 
exports it, is that it? 

A. No, he pays a duty of 10 cents a pound on what he imports, and on the 
cuttings from his factory he has the privilege of exporting them, and the government 
pays him ten cents a pound for all that he exports, and that 10 cents on what he 
exports is almost equal to a half of what he pays in duty. 

Q. He is allowed a rebate on the home grown tobacco, is he? 

A. No, I am speaking of foreign leaf. z 

Q. The excise is, of course, the same in both cases? 

A. The same in both eases, so that I have always claimed there was not more 


than about $1 on a thousand cigars difference in duty between the Canadian or the — 


domestic cigar and the foreign leaf manufactured by a foreign leaf manufactory. 
By Mr. Owen: 


Q. I would like to ask a question. As you travel around quite a bit, do our farm- 


aoe the land so as to get as many pounds per acre as possible out of the 
and? 


Ayes: 


ment there is in the land, without allowing anything to go into weed. Tales ee 


is kept very clean it will not do a 1] i “Fs 
Baste ae S well as it would if it were kept free from weeds, 


A. No, it wid] not. 


Q. Do our farmers take every care wh 


ile the plant i i 
pounds per acre as possible? Plant is growing to get as many 


The 1906 crop here molded because it was so cold and damp during the sweat- 


eee repre ket 
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A. They do in Western Ontario. I am not posted as regards the cultivation of 
tobacco in Quebec, but I will venture to say that you can go through the tobacco 
fields of Western Ontario and you will not find more on the average than one weed 
to the acre, and even you will find ten acres in which there is not a weed to be found. 


Mr. Barr.—That is pretty nearly perfection. 
Having read the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


DARIUS WIGLE, 
Tobacco Handler. 


The CHamMan.—We will now hear Mr. Lewis Wigle, who is likewise from the 
County of Essex, in Western Ontario. 


Mr. Lewis WIctz, called:— 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. I understand you have had a good many years experience in buying and grow- 
ing tobacco? 

A. Yes, I purchased nearly all the tobacco that was grown in the county of 
Essex and a good portion of Kent from the year 1864 to 1895. 

Q. You are practically one of the pioneers in the tobacco growing industry ? 

A. Yes, | grow the first Burley tobacco in 1894 or 795, I am not sure which. I 
grew the Burley tobacco from which the first plug of chewing tobacco was ever 
manufactured in the Dominion. I can tell you how I know it was the first. The 
Empire Tobacco Company had made up their minds to try to cultivate the growing 
of Burley tobacco in this country; they had always been purchasing it to the south, 
in the United States, and they felt it might be grown successfully in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. Mr. Archibald, who was then one of the partners of the Empire 
Tobacco Company, came to Essex county and enquired who had been purchasing the 
tobacco in that part of the country. He was told that I had been buying it, so he came 
to me with the seed he had purchased in the United States and asked me to plant all 
I could myself and to give the balance of the seed to the farmers around that country 
who I thought would grow it and prepare it for him. He paid me nine cents a pound 
for it, I grew 18 acres, and he was so anxious to test it, to ascertain whether he could 
make a success of Canadian Burley with his formula that he induced me to put a 
stove in my barn, and attach it to the natural gas pipe, we had natural gas in the 
town, in order that I might dry it before nature would do it so that he might get it 
to his factory more quickly in order to test it. That is the reason I know that my 
tobacco was the first tobacco that was ever manufactured into .chewing tobacco in 
this country. 

Q. You bought for the Empire Tobacco Company for a number of years, for how 
long a period? 

A. I have bought for them since 1895. 

Q. What kind of chewing tobacco do you recommend as the most profitable for 
us to grow? 

A. Burley is the only tobacco for chewing tobacco. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. Burley is the only tobacco for chewing tobacco on account of its absorbing 
qualities. It absorbs the sweets, the liquids and molasses and so forth, that they put 
into the tobacco. No other tobacco would do that. 
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Q. Does Mr. Charlan agree with you, you say that Burley is the only tobacco 
for chewing tobacco? i : oer 

A. Burley is the only tobacco that they make a success of in manufacturing 17 
chewing tobacco. : 

Q. I understood from Mr. Charlan’s evidence yesterday that there is an over 
production of Burley tobacco, why is that? 

A. There is an over-production because we in Canada do not have our own country 
for our own tobacco of that kind; there is too much imported from the United States. 
I understand by the returns brought down by the government in 1906 that there were 
nearly 10,000,000 pounds of Burley tobacco bought in the United States. We have a 
demand here for between four and five million pounds at the present time. 

Q. That is all that the Canadian growers produce? 

A. The Canadian manufacturers manufacture Canadian Burley to the extent of 
about four or five million pounds a year. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Do you know the amount of tobacco which is manufactured, imported and all? 

A. Do you mean the manufacture of chewing tobacco or how much leaf was 
imported from the United States? 

Q. I want to know the quantity of leaf of these different kinds of tobacco which 
they use? 

A. Fifteen millions and some odd pounds were imported in 1906, about twelve 
millions of the same kind that we raise, and to my mind no better. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Would that be practically the same kind? 

A. Yes, the same kind. 

Q. That all goes into chewing tobacco? 

A. Well, they use the bottom leaves, the lighter leaves of Burley, for a certain 
kind of smoking tobacco. 

Q. Under the present conditions has the Canadian grower a sufficient duty upon 
his tobacco, or what protection should there be? Explain to this committee how it is, 
for example, that Mr. Macdonald can pay an excise duty of 20 cents, I think it is, 
upon the tobacco which he imports? 

A. The excise duty is 25 cents on American and 5 cents on Canadian. He pays 
20 cents more excise duty than the manufacturer of Canadian tobacco does. 

Q. He pays 20 cents a pound more? 

A. 20 cents a pound more excise and 10 cents duty. 

Q. If the tobacco which he imports is the same kind of tobacco that we grow 
here and he pays 20 cents a pound more excise and 10 cents duty on it, can you give 
any explanation of that? 

A. I think so. J think the reason that Mr. Macdonald makes tobacco to suit 
the tastes of the people of this country is because they have got accustomed to it and 
to his formula. It is a formula that they like and it acts like a patent right on the 
kind of tobacco that he makes. I think that if Mr. Macdonald would make chewin 
tobacco with his formula out of the Canadian Burley he could make just as good ch EB 
ing tobacco as he does to-day out of the American Burley. Z pepe: 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Does he not use any Canadian Burley ? 
A. Not a pound. He takes a license to manufacture A i 
‘ merican leaf i 
allowed to manufacture Canadian leaf. It has often seemed to me that if fia 3 me 
ment would give Mr. Macdonald the right to buy fifty or 100 thousand pei 
whatever quantity they choose, and manufacture it into chewing tokens ia ee 
: 1 
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formula to test whether he cannot make as good out of our tobacco as he does out of 
American, it would be a good thing. 


By Mr. Gordon: 


Q. Would he do so? 

A. I don’t know whether he would. 

Q. I understand he refused absolutely ? 

A. He was asked to give evidence before the Agriculture Committee in this House 
some years ago as to the manufacture of chewing tobacco out of Canadian. He said 
then, so I am told, that he had tried to make chewing tobacco out of Canadian leaf 
and he could not make a succes of it with his formula and he never would try it 
again. But at that time there was not such a thing as Burley tobacco known in this 
country. He had been importing Burley tobacco to manufacture into chewing tobacco, 
and when he took the leaf tobacco which was grown at that time as a smoking tobacco 
it would not absorb as the Burley tobacco did and, of course, he could not make a 
success of it. I claim that if he was compelled to manufacture Canadian Burley he 
could make just as good a tobacco as he does from the manufacture of American 
Burley. 

Q. With your experience you have no doubt of that? 

A. I might say this: I have been told more than once by an expert purchaser of 
tobacco in the United States that he had bought millions of pounds of American 
Burley tobacco and shipped to Mr. Macdonald and he never shipped a pound of bet- 
ter Burley tobacco than we grow in this country. Now here is the Burley tobacco 
grown in the County of Essex (producing sample). They cannot beat that Burley 
tobacco in the United States. I was in Kentucky two years ago last October, for a 
week, in Woodford county, Kentucky, at a place called Midway, fourteen miles from 
Lexington. A cousin of my wife’s has a 2,000 acre farm there and he grows 200 
acres of Burley tobacco every year. When I told him that I purchased tobacco for 
the Empire Tobacco Company in Canada he asked me if I would like to come and 
look through the barns and see if he kept the tobacco in the same way as we did. I 
went to his barns and found that they were the same as ours. The doors were fixed 
with hinges to open out and let the air through. The tobacco was the same kind of 
Burley and it was put on the sticks in the same way; in fact everything was done 
in the same way only that his Burley was not as large as ours. It was a smaller 
tobacco, the stem was smaller, the rib here (pointing to the sample) was smaller, and 
it had a finer appearance. But I found out the reason for that in going through the 
country. They do not plant that tobacco there in the same way as we do. We plant 
it about 3 feet 8 inches apart; they plant theirs 30 inches apart each way. We put 
a little over 4,000 plants to the acre; they put nearly 7,000 plants to the acre. So you 
can understand that when 7,000 plants are put on an acre the stalk does not grow as 
large stems or as large leaf. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. The plant does not get as much sun? 

A. The plants are closer and they do not have the space to make them large. 
Tf we in this country planted in the same way we could grow the same kind of Burley. 
But we plant 3 feet 8 inches apart and that will not grow Burley as small as in Ken- 
tucky. However the Burley that will grow in the county of Essex cannot be beaten 
in any country in the world. 


TOBACCO GROWING ON PELEE ISLAND. 


Q. Was that a sample grown last summer? 
A. A year ago last summer. Now, Pelee Isalnd is in the county of Essex and 
16 miles out in the lake, half way between Essex and the United States, you might 
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say the State of Ohio. It is about 5 miles one way and perhaps 12 miles the other 


They have there the very same. soil that they have in Kentucky—a limestone bolo 


esp e ry N he 
is especially h of Burley tobacco. Not only has i 
and that is especially adapted to the growth or bu ; 


soil on Pelee Island a limestone bottom, but it is out in : 
ae frost away, so that they can plant a week and sometimes two weeks earlier than A 
can 16 miles ‘away and the frost remains away for from one to two weeks later in the 
fall. 

By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Therefore, they can grow a tobacco of better quality ? 

A. A better quality. They can grow as good Burley tobacco there as they can 
anywhere else in the world. The farmers cannot get the plants they want to plant 
sometimes. Coming to that point Mr. Darius Wigle said he thought that the farmers 
are being educated to plant much earlier. That is a fact. They first began by 
sowing seed in beds in the woods, in the open air. They could grow tobacco plants 
there but they could not plant them so soon. Then they got to planting the seed 
under cotton, they did that for a while, and now they have glass houses to put it 
under, and have artificial heat in them so that they can get the growth earlier. 
If they can get tobacco in about the first of June it is sure to be a good crop, we 
have never missed a crop in the last eleven or twelve years, since we have been growing 
Burley tobacco. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. You have no doubt that we can grow tobacco here in Canada equally good, 
sufficiently good, not only for chewing, but for ordinary good cigars? - 

A. I am not so much posted as to the cigar tobacco, but I believe we can grow 
Zimmer Spanish and the big Havana and Connecticut seed leaf—all these are smoking 
tobaecos that I believe are specially adapted to this country, those three kinds. We 
can’t grow Cuban tobacco successfully here, and I am told they cannot grow Cuban 
tobacco in Florida. The United States import large quantities of Cuban tobacco and 
pay a duty on it in that country. They pay millions of dollars of duty on tobacco 
they can’t grow, but they are sure to fix their tariffs so that they do not pay duty on 
tobaccos they can grow. I believe we should do the same thing. I kelieve there can 
be enough tobacco grown in this country to supply the wants of this country, and why 
can’t we grow it? 


By Mr. Carrier: 

Q. I suppose you are aware of the fact that this particular brand of tobacco can 
only be grown in a certain portion of Cuba, because the soil in that part of the country 
is of that particular nature which, I think, gives it that special flavour? 

A. I do not think there is any use in discussing that question of Cuban tobacco. 

By Mr. Carrier: 
_ , Q. You say it is not grown anywhere else than in Cuba, but not even in Cuba 
1s 1t grown all over the island? 
By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Do you know anything about tobacco grown in the southern valleys of British 
Columbia ? 

A. No, but I am told they do grow tobacco there. My belief is that tobacco can 
be grown wherever corn can be grown. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. That is, you do not think the soil makes much difference ? 
A. Oh, yes, the soil makes some difference. 
Q. How many pounds per acre does it produce? 
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A. In our country it averages 1,400 pounds, that is Burley; and to show the 
extent to which it can be grown, in the county of Essex there are warehouses in Har- 
row, in the township of Colchester South; at Kingsville, in the township of South 
Gosfield; and Leamington, in the township of Mersea. Now, there were 7,500,000 
pounds of Burley tobacco grown in Essex and Kent in 1906. Over 4,000,000 pounds of 
that were grown in these three townships, and the people who live in those three town- 
ships have the advantage over the outsiders on account of the warehouses being there 
and the buyers being there—it is the head centre. Outside of these three places the 
cutsiders do not have as good a chance to sell their goods; there is only a demand for 
2 certain quantity, and the outsiders, I consider, do not have a fair chance when there 
is more grown than required. Now, if we had our own country for our own Canadian 
tobacco, if we had our own market for the 14,000,000 pounds instead of only 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 pounds—if we had our own market for our own Burley tobacco, I am sure 
in Essex and Kent counties alone we can grow from 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds 
every year without much exertion. If the farmers were only sure that they had our 
own market it would pay them to put up barns to cure it in and prepare the land for 
it. We have to lseep them back from producing every year. J will tell you what the 
Empire Tobbaco Company had me do a year ago last spring. They first had me send 
out a cireular through the township in which I bought tobacco, the township of Col- 
chester South—JI bought for them in 1906 1,200,000 pounds in that one township— 
they had me send out a circular to the farmers from whom we had purchased tobacco 
the last year asking them not to grow but very little, because they were afraid they 
were overstocked and would not be in a position to purchase much. And, to make it 
stronger, so that the farmers would not misunderstand them, they sent me personally 
with my horse and buggy to tell the people they had better not grow tobacco, because 
T would not be there at all this year to buy from them. I have not bought a pound of 
the growth of 1907, the output is all on their hands except a few thousand pounds. 

Q. Simply because there is no demand for it? 

A. There is no demand for it and the Empire Tobacco Company did not want the 
farmers to grow tobacco for which there would be no market. 


By Mr. Carrier: 


Q. You said you are a buyer for the Empire Tobacco Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think the prices at which the Empire Tobacco Company is selling 
their goods to the trade is not in keeping with the prices they pay to the farmers? 

A. How, selling it? 

Q. Excuse me—what you pay to the growers—what are the prices paid usually 
by the Empire Tobacco Company to the grower or handler? 

A. We bought direct from the farmers. 

Q. Is it not ten to twelve cents a pound? 

A. We bought for three or four years at as high as ten, eleven and twelve cents 
per pound, then they began to over-produce and then the prices went down. We paid 
in 1907, for the growth of 1906, eight cents and six cents and down to four cents. 

Q. This tobacco costs the Empire Tobacco Company, domestic grown, about ten 
cents a pound, about 24 cents freight, or an average of 124 cents a pound? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose it costs to manufacture it into plugs about five cents per pound as 
a maximum ? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Do you know that the lowest price at which the Empire Tobacco Company is 
selling to the trade is 25 cents a pound, what does that represent? 200 per cent profit? 

A. I will put it in another way; Mr. Macdonald pays 10 cents and brings it from 
the United States and sells it at 25 cents a pound more, and he puts 12 plugs to the 
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pound instead of 8. Now if the American tobacco was kept out of ae eee Te 
Mr. Macdonald was made to manufacture our tobacco with his formula, e 
would make as good chewing tobacco as he makes now. 


Aw Hon. Memper.—Mr. Macdonald has a monopoly. 


A. He has a monopoly, but he wouldn’t have a monopoly if Mr. Macdonald’s ge 
were travelling up and down the concessions in the townships of Essex and ee 
buying his 10,000,000 pounds of leaf there instead of up and down the side lines o 
Kentucky. There would be competition then between him and every other manu- 
facturer. : : ; 

Q. Yes, but you see Mr. Macdonald introduced his tobaecos in this country 25 
or 30 years ago, and everybody to-day thinks they can’t do without Macdonald’s 
tobacco any more than they can do without salt and pepper. It is a kind of prejudice, 
but he has no tobaccos he sells to the trade at less than 65 cents and this tobacco costs 
him 25 to 30 cents to bring it to this country . Now, he will pay a customs duty on 
that of 28 cents a pound, which with excise duty puts the cost to him up to probably 
58 cents or something like that. That tobacco does not cost Mr. Macdonald more than 
5 cents a pound to manufacture, and yet it is sold at 80 cents a pound, therefore realiz- 
ing a profit of from 50 to 100 per cent. Every day Mr. Macdonald is using a carload 
of tobaceo and he is making an average of $3,000 a day profit. It is the same with 
Mr. Tuckett of Hamilton? 

A. IT understand all that, but I will give you my version. Up in the county of 
Essex, years ago before we grew tobacco, the people thought they could not chew any- 
thing but Macdonald tobacco. It took them a long time to get educated to chew 
tobacco made out of Canadian leaf. Now there is not one pound of Macdonald tobacco 
sold in the western country where there are 100 pounds made out of Canadian leaf 
sold. I will tell you what I would do. I would put the duty high enough to keep 
American tobacco from coming into this country and I would say to the manufac- 
turer, ‘You have got to manufacture your chewing tobacco out of Canadian leaf or 
quit the business.’ To the chewers in this country I would say ‘ You have got to chew 
Canadian tobacco or quit.’ 


By Mr. Zimmerman : 


Q. Oh, no, that would never do? 

A. If Mr. Macdonald with his formula can make as good chewing tobacco out of 
Canadian leaf as he can out of American why should he not do it? 

Q. He has built up a business on imported tobaccos and the people of this coun- 
try want that? 

A. I want to give you an experience which came to my notice. The ex-Reeve of 
Pelee Island and I were discussing that very thing six months ago; he said, 
“I want to give you my experience on the chewing of tobacco. I never chewed any 
tobacco in my life except Macdonald’s until last summer. Then the merchant with 
whom I deal at Pelee Island ran out of Macdonald’s tobacco and I was compelled 
to buy a plug of tobacco made out of Canadian leaf. I chewed that tobacco for three 
weeks. I longed at first for the Macdonald tobaceo but got used to the Canadian. 


At the end of three weeks I took a chew of the Macdonald tobacco but spat it out, - 
and have never chewed a chew of Macdonald tobacco since.’ 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Won't that apply to smoking tobacco as well? 

A. I don’t know very mach about smoking tobacco. 

Q. They can smoke our tobacces too? 

A. Yes, they can smoke it, too. J think we should do as they do in the United 
States. There they say, ‘We can grow all the tobacco we want and no other country 
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can ship to us unless they pay 35 cents duty. That duty is prohibitive. Nobody ever 
heard of a Canadian farmer getting a dollar for tobacco shipped by him to the United 
States. On the other hand, the farmers there get a million and a half of dollars every 
year for supplying the same kind of tobacco to this country that we can grow ourselves. 
What we should say is, ‘ We can grow all the tobacco we want in this country and you 
shall not ship any to us.’ Make the duty so high that you will not get any customs 
revenue out of it; keep it out of the country. Or, if you want revenue, put enough 
excise duty on it. That is the way they do on the other side. 


By Mr. Gordon: 


Q. Would you apply that policy to other commodities or just to tobacco? 
A. I am talking of tobacco. 

Q. I am looking as to what the effect of that policy would be? 

A. Well, I would not. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. You do not believe in such a policy for everything ? 

A. No, I do not belive in that for everything, I am talking about tobacco. If we 
ever produce any other product but tobacco, we can feed or export it, but tobacco we 
can neither feed nor export. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. You cannot safely encourage the cultivation of tobacco to any extent even if 
we had our own market ? ; 

A. I have a memorandum here of the tobacco production in the townships that I 
know. Take Colchester south and north in South Essex. They grew in 1906 about 
1,300,000 pounds. Now I say that if we had our own market for our own tobacco 
that would mean a consumption of 14,000,000 pounds of Burley and the production 
in that township would be 2,000,000 pounds. That is not a very extravagant statement. 
Then take Anderdon and Maldon, I claim they would grow 1,000,000 pounds in the 
two townships. The land is not as well adapted for the growth of tobacco, but the 
climate is exceptionally good, these townships being situated on the Detroit River 
and Lake Erie. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. I think it is safe to say the County of Essex would produce double its present 
consumption ¢ 

A. Gosfield south and north now grow about one million and a half of pounds. 
They could grow 2,000,000. Mersea township grew 1,700,000 pounds in 1906. In 
that township 2,000,000 pounds could be grown without any difficulty. Tilbury west 
and north would produce 1,000,000 pounds, Rochester and Maidstone 1,000,000, 
Sandwich south and west, 1,000,000 pounds. That would be a production of 10,000,000 
of Burley leaf tobacco in the county of Essex. The county of Kent can grow 
10,000,000 pounds. There is no mistake about that because I have bought all through 
that county and they have exceptionally good land. 


By Mr. Carrier: 


Q. I don’t know that, they raise a good bean crop there? 
A. They prefer to raise tobacco if they can sell it. Now, Pelee Island alone will 


grow 2,000,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. Don’t you think that if they improve the quality of Canadian tobacco there 
would be no trouble in regard to the sale? I find in Hamilton—— 
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A. Will you please wait a minute until I get through with this epee 
Pelee Island will grow 2,000,000 pounds, and then I claim they can grow outside of the 
counties of Essex and Kent, on the north shore of Lake Erie all the way down to 
Niagara, over 5,000,000 pounds at least. That would be a total of 27,000,000 
pounds by the estimate I have given. 


By Mr. Clements: — 


Q. What would our Quebec friends do? fe 
A. They grow smoking tobacco and we grow Burley tobacco for chewing. 
They cannot grow Burley tobacco successfully there. 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. Would this 27,000,000 pounds be consumed? 

_A. No, it would not be consumed. The consumption now amounts to only 
between 14 and 15 million pounds. 

Q. What would you do with the surplus 

A. If we had the market in Canada for all that we use there would be a con- 
sumption of 15,000,000 pounds of Canadian tobacco instead of 4,000,000 pounds. 
And the consumption would grow; it is like everything else. I see present Mr. 
Armstrong, who represents one of the Lambtons. They grow corn in Lambton, don’t 
they, Mr. Armstrong? Well they can grow tobacco there; there is no mistake about 
that. Now about the price. I paid Robert Wigle, who is a farmer and a cousin of 
mine, $1,975 for the product of less than 12 acres for Burley tobacco, at the rate of 11 
cents a pound. You can see from this how it would pay the farmer. : 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. What would be the cost of producing that? 

A. It cost about $45 an acre, but it would be $50 an acre now with the price 
of labour as it is. Talk about impoverishing the land. I went to buy tobacco from 
Mr. Abram Bruner of Olinda a few years ago and I said to him ‘That is as nice a 
field of tobacco as I have seen in years. Have you grown much tobacco on this land? © 
He said, ‘I have had fourteen crops on this same land, and out of that number only 
one crop of potatoes and thirteen crops of tobacco; I think this is as good tobaceo 
as I have ever had.’ 


By an Honourable Member: 


Q. Would you not consider that hard on the land? 

A. You-have got to keep the land fertilized. Some gentlemen asked a while ago 
it the farmers up there have to prepare the land specially. They do have to prepare 
the land specially. They put on barnyard manure. Now there is a special fertilizer 
being used which was brought out by the agent of the American Tobaeco Company. 
He sells it to the farmers and waits until they sell their tobacco for his payment. 

Q. Does this land produce good crops afterwards? 


A. Yes, sir, the crop is all right. Now there is a question which Mr. Zimmerman 
wanted to ask me. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. I made the statement that if the quality of Canadian tobaeeco was such that 
the cigar and tobacco manufacturers of the country could use it—? 

A. You cannot go into Mr. MacDonald’s factory and pick out a better hand out 
of his million pounds of American Burley than that (holding up a sample of Canadia 
Burley grown in Essex county). They all admit you can pick out a ‘hand’ 4 


there, but not in any quantity first-class. here and 
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I venture to say that you can go to the Empire Tobacco Company’s institu- 
tion in Granby and you will see millions.of pounds of Canadian grown tobacco there 
that is better tobacco than Macdonald’s. You let an expert go into Macdonald’s 
tobacco warehouses and see his Burley tobacco that he imports from the United 
States, and Jet that same expert go to Granby and see the tobacco that the Empire 
Tobacco Company has, and I will stake my existence they would give their decision 
in favour of the Empire Tobacco Company’s tobacco—that is all chewing that I am 
talking of, all Burley tobacco. 

Q. Would it not be to the advantage of the manufacturer to use Canadian tobacco 
if it is as good? 

A. Yes, I believe it would be to Mr. Macdonald’s advantage to-day to use it. 

Q. You have to-day 32 cents a pound protection on an article that costs five 
cents to raise, and it appears to me you are the highest protected industry in Canada 
to-day ? 

A. Yes, I know but we are not high enough protected to keep that American 
stuff out and that is what we have to do. 

Q. Does that argument apply to everything? 

A. No, it will not, but we can grow enough for this country, and just about 
enough. When we have a market for only 4,000,000 we can grow too much and I will 
tell you why. 

Q. It is 600 or 700 per cent? 

A. I will tell you why, it is not protected enough, because a man who is disposed 
to manufacture Canadian leaf cannot manufacture a pound of American leaf in that 
same factory and have his rebates. That is the reason, and the manufacturers of 
Canadian leaf manufacture about 4,000,000 pounds a year and the manufacturers 
of American leaf manufacture between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 pounds a year. If 
you can fix it some way so that the man who manufactures American Jeaf can also 
manufacture Canadian leaf and so give Macdonald a chance to try it, or fix it some 
way to make him try it you will find he can manufacture tobacco out of Canadian 
Burley as well as he can out of American Burley. 

Q. What is the objection of Mr. Macdonald to using Canadian tobacco? 

A. Mr. Macdonald pays 20 cents more excise than the manufacturer of Canadian 
leaf and 10 cents customs duty. Under the new arrangement the 20 cents excise is 
knocked off, and 18 cents is put on the customs, so that he only pays 28 cents in 
customs and 5 cents excise. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. So that it will be an additional advantage that the stem which before did not 
pay excise is now paying an extra 18 cents a pound, is not that so? 

A. Yes, they do not pay the excise on the stems but they pay excise on the 
molasses and licorice and all that kind of stuff they put in, which is heavier than 
the stem. 

Q. Yes, and the regulations provide for them still paying duty on molasses and 
everything? 

A. Well, I do not know about the molasses and tobacco separately. 

Q. When you speak of the 28 cents customs duty instead of the former one of 
10 cents, how much will that be increased by the increase on account of the stem, 
what proportion of stem is there? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. It is one-third or one-fourth, I believe? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that would make a difference on a pound of four or five cents ? 

A. He does not pay excise on molasses. 

Q. That is provided for? 


23 
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A. Did it come in free before? : ie 
Q. There was a customs duty before and that is as it 1s now, tha 


interfere with it? } dj 
A. Now Mr. Macdonald pays 20 cents more excise on the manufactured Canadian 


leaf, when he imports molasses doesn’t he pay duty on it now ? 


Mr. Carrer.—Not when it is from the British Isles. 


t does not 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. The conditions are just the same now as they were before as far as that is 


concerned ? ; 
A. This molasses will take up just as much weight as the stem. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What proportion of the plug does the molasses and other ingredients repre- 


sent ? 
A. I really cannot tell you that. 
Q. Is there any standard? 
A. No, I suppose it is according to the formula of the manufacturer, some 


would be more and some less. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. I think that in chewing tobacco it runs about 40 per cent? 
A. They have been paying 20 cents excise on that 40 per cent that they won’t 


be paying now. 
Q. Yes, but they are paying a percentage, as I understand it, of excise on the 
ingredients that go into the plug. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Yes, and that is continued under the new regulations? 
A. I have never seen that. 


{ 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Can you suggest any remedy for the present situation? 

A. To my mind there is only one remedy, and that is—the Americans put 
duty enough on to keep our tobacco out—and I say we ought to put duty enough on 
to keep theirs out. 

Q. How much protection ought there to be? 

A. Well, the Americans put 35 cents on us. 

Q. Leave the American duty out? 

A. I would consider 35 cents, and if that would not keep it out I would put on 
forty—put on enough to keep it out anyway. 


By Mr. Avery: 


‘ Q. vou said a few minutes ago that Mr. Macdonald won’t manufacture Canadian 
tobacco 4 5 

A. He doesn’t, and I understand he says he won’t. 

Q. But he can, under the new law? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


. But he can under the proposed regulations ? 
. No, he cannot do it, I don’t think he ean. 


> 
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Q. With the uniform stamp, the same license for everybody; before he could not 
do it, but under the new conditions praposed he can? 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. In all fairness, when you deliberately try to wipe out a man’s business, he 
has worked up a business on certain tobaccos during the last fifty years, he has estab- 
lished a trade in tobacco, he has made one brand for fifty years, would you deliberately 
come here and advocate the prohibition of that man importing that tobacco upon 
which he has built up this trade, in the interest of the farmer? 

A. I tell you what I would say to Mr. Macdonald. 

Q. I am not speaking about Mr. Macdonald particularly, there are others? 

A. Well, I would say this to the manufacturer of the American leaf, ‘keep on 
manufacturing but buy your leaf tobacco in our own country.’ 

Q. That is no reply to my question. There are men who have established a large 
business on certain classes of tobacco, their customers want it and are willing to pay 
for it, and yet you would deliberately wipe out that man’s business? 

A. No, I would not want to wipe out his business. But I will tell you what 
I would say: ‘I believe we can grow as good Burley tobacco in this country as in the 
country that you buy from, and I want you to try some of it.’ 

Q. Your opinion is only one opinion ? 

A. That is right. Z 

Q. But the manufacturer’s opinion is different ? 

A. That is right. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Mr. Macdonald, as Mr. Wigle has said, has never tried the Canadian Burley. 
Ts it unreasonable to ask him to try it? 
A. I would ask him to try it. 


Mr. KNnow.es.—I want to raise a point of order, Mr. Chairman. I think the witness 
iz too much disposed to argument and too contentious. I want to say this, I think it is a 
dangerous precedent to have a gentleman come here and advocate some contentious 
point such as protection. I can see if we are going to do that we are entering into 
a very large problem. Those who are favouring freer trade have just as much right 
to bring people here to give adverse opinions. With all respect to the witness, I think 
it is a dangerous precedent, and I do not think, in this connection, that members of 
parliament want education along the line of protection. The Lord knows we have 
plenty of protection in this country at present; that is my personal view. I think the 
witness should give evidence as to facts and not enter into contentious controversial 
matters. 


Mr. Sproute.—The witness was asked a direct question by the member for 
Hamilton, ‘ What in your opinion would be the remedy ?’ 


Mr. Kyowies.—Then my quarrel may be with Mr. Zimmerman. 


Mr. Srroutr.—And the witness tells us what he honestly conceives to be the 


right remedy. That is what he was brought here to tell the committee. He comes 
from the locality in which the tobacco is grown. Surely he is quite within his rights 
to answer questions which are put to him. 


Mr. Armstrona.—Mr. Wigle was asked to come here and give evidence. We want 
evidence from practical men like him who have been in the tobacco business for years 
and who understand the needs of the industry. I asked Mr. Wigle a simple question, 
to suggest a remedy for the difficulties which now exist. He is suggesting a remedy. 
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Is there anything wrong in suggesting a remedy even if it is along the line of 
increased protection, is there anything unreasonable or unfair about it? 

Mr. CLarke.—Do not let us take up time arguing. I want to ask a few questions 
of interest to the farmers. 

Mr. Gorpon.—I feel very deeply interested in the debate, but I am not satisfied 
with the information that has been given. What we want is the increased consump- 
tion of Canadian tobacco, and I understand what Mr. Wigle proposes to do is to 
compel the consumer to buy Canadian tobacco, or to compel the manufacturer to do 
so, even if the consumer does not. Surely a step in the right direction would be to 
encourage the farmers to raise the kind of tobacco that will bring them the greater 


profit. 
By Mr. Clarke : 


Q. How long has tobacco been grown in Essex and in Kent ? 

A. Do you mean all kinds of tobacco ? 

Q. Yes ? I wish you would trace briefly the history of that growth ? 

A. I believe it was grown more than 100 years ago. 

Q. I understand it was grown 200 years ago by the Indians, who were called the 
Tobacco Nation ? 

ih, VERS, : 

Q. You have lived all your life in Essex, will you state what the growth of tobaeco 
has been from the beginning ? 

A. We used to consider it a good crop if they raised 100,000 pounds in the whole 
peninsula, 

Q. Up to what time would that extend? 

A. Up to about 1894. 

Q. Before that year was any attempt made to grow tobacco in anything like the 
proportions that are grown at the present time ? 

A. No. It was this Burley tobacco that brought the growing of tobacco into 
that country. 

Q. About 1894 ? 

A. Yes, in the first year this was grown about 80,000 pounds were raised. 

Q. I have a statement here which I mould like to place on the record. It is 
taken from the Leamington ‘Post.’ It shows that in 1895 the total production was 
60,000 pounds ? 

A. I said 80,000 pounds, so that I was pretty close to it. I know I bought four 
carloads that year and there are 20,000 pounds in a earload. 

Q. I will give the statement as I find it here (reads) :— 


Year. Pounds. 
1805. 2H ane ea 
1896... ee rire! 
i 
1808. = ss cot re 
800. onic re 
1900. 0a ee ae 
coe 
BDO. oaks rt ghet nt eee ee eee erred 
eee 
400 ee ee 
1005... -- Se i 

A a6 9a oe ee RE a ae 


A. Are these figures correct? 
Q. What year were the 4,000,000 grown? 
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A. In 1898, 4,750,000 pounds. In 1898 it was estimated that there were 8,000,000 
pounds in Essex and Kent and I will tell you what started the growing of it then. 

Q. One moment. You think the figures for 1898 are not correct? 

A. I think not. 

Q. What about the other years approximately ? 

A. A little more than that was grown each year. In 1897 the tobacco manu- 
facturers paid about 12 cents a pound. All the farmers from St. Thomas west to 
Windsor were discussing the growing of tobacco. As I had been in the tobacco business 
there since 1864 they had me to address farmers’ institute meetings on tobacco cul- 
ture. I have picked up a cireular which I had at that time entitled ‘ Instructiong 
for Growing Tobacco in Canada.’ This circular was distributed among the farmers, 
At one meeting the question was asked ‘Was it not good to keep the land clear of 
weeds and all that ? I took one of the clauses contained in these circulars distri- 
buted among the farmers—that is away back in 1897—which reads as follows: 


‘Keep the weeds out. Keep the suckers pulled off, top low, 14 leaves. Keep the 
tobacco worms well cleaned off, they always eat the best part of the leaf and will 
destroy the crop. You can’t be too particular about that part of it.’ 


Q. They put in turkeys now to eat the worms? 

A. They put in turkeys now instead of boys; they are cheaper. I gave the 
farmers an address at nearly every institute from Iona near St. Thomas, west to 
Windsor and Amherstburg, on tobacco culture and I told them at nearly every 
meeting ‘Tobacco is 12 cents a pound but there is only a demand for 3,000,000 
pounds ’—that is about what I estimated at that time—‘ Don’t grow very much but 
raise the best tobacco you can and you will get a fair price for it; but if there is an 
over-production prices will surely go down.’ That year prices went down because 
the farmers grew too much. 


Q. I see the average for that year is 53 cents? 

A. The price was about 10 cents and it went down—— 

Q. To nearly one-half? 

A. Nearly one-half, yes, because there was too much tobacco grown; more than 
was needed to meet the demand. 

Q. I am afraid you are responsible for the drop, you told them to grow 
tobacco? 

A. They would have grown twice as much if I had not told them not to. I knew 
what the demand was and told them at every meeting. 

Q. In all these years from 1895 to 1906 there has been a considerable fluctua- 
tion in prices? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Running from 64 and 53? Some years it was 11 cents, running on to about 
8 or 9 cents? 
. Something like that. 
. Aecording to the production? 
Yes. 
. The present year, I believe they cannot sell tobacco at all? 
No, 
. Do you know what the intention of your company is about buying last sea- 
son’s crop of tobacco? 


A. The manager of the leaf department of the Empire Tobacco Company is 
now down in North Carolina, but his brother has been telling the farmers ‘ We are 
not going to buy any tobacco until after the new crop has been put in this year.’ 
If there was not too much put in, he said, they were going to buy last year’s crop; 
but if the farmers planted a lot of tobacco the company were not going to buy any 
at all. This was meant to restrain them from growing tobacco. 


bPObOob> 
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Q. The result would be that the farmer would lose his crop if he did? 
A. That is it. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: : 

Q. That same condition is existing in Connecticut to-day. I see the me 
Tobacco Trust have agreed to purchase the tobacco crop of last year and the year before 
that is on hand, provided the farmers will not grow any this year? ‘ 

A. They are paying a pretty fair price on the average, 15 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Clarke: io ig eae : 

Q. Our Burley is, I think, as good as the Burley they are bringing 10, judging 
from what everybody says? : 

A. I am sure it is, from what I know, I am sure of it. 

Q. I am sure of that too? 

Ae vies: 

Q. What prices are paid over in the United States to the farmers for that class 
of Burley which we produce in Essex and Kent ? 

A. The year I was there, two years ago last October, Mr. Parish told me that he 
sold the same for 11 cents a pound. 

Q. I am told that is about the run of prices over there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And while they were paying 11 cents a pound over there the price in Essex— 

A. That would be in 1905? 

Q. Yes, that was in 1905, and according to this paper the price in Essex at that 
time was 83 cents? 

A. That may have been the average, we paid from 11 cents down to 6; it would 
average probably 83. 

Q. That is not the fact, if you read this you will see that he puts the high price 
at 9 and 84 cents for the average. 

A. What year is that? 

Q. 1905 ? 

A. That would be for the growth of 1904, you see, what is it next year? 

Q. You would run an average of about 84 cents as against 11 cents which the 
farmer got in the United States? 

A. Yes, I might say that the farmers in the United States used to take their 
tobacco to the warehouse, to the packing house, as we call them here, and there they 
would assort it out, and if the farmer took 10,000 pounds they would sort it imto 
two or three grades, put it on the floor, one pile here, another here, and another there, 
and have the first, second and third grade. Then they would put it up to auction 
and ask how much for this pile, and how much for that pile, and how much for the 
other pile, and it was sold to the highest bidder and then they packed it up and shipped _ 
it to its destination, that is the way it used to be done. But in Kentucky to-day they 
have the head buyer, the same as we have in Essex, and he has his buyers all over 
the county, the same as we have in Essex, buying direct from the farmers. I know 
pee I was introduced to Mr. Zeigler, who was the representative for that 
county. 

Q. You made a statement that we imported 10,000,000 Ibs. of Burley ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you certain that is correct? 

A. Well, I understand it was 15,000,000 all kinds. 

Q. I got the figures from Mr. Gerald of the Inland Revenue Department, and 
they are very, very far from that, and I would like to have it verified. 

A. The statement I got is, I think, in the Hansard, in a statement by the Hon. 


Mr. Templeman in reply to a question by Mr. Clements, that 9,000,000 pounds odd 
went into the factory. 
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Q. Was that Burley? Did he say it was Burley? 

A. For chewing tobacco. 

Q. I think you are mistaken. What the return shows is that we imported about 
14,000,000 pounds of tobacco and a little less than 10,000,000 went into the other 
factories, that is smoking as well as chewing. The whole importation into Cnaja is 
14,000,000 pounds? 

A. It was 15,165,000 in 1906, and I understood from the answer that Mr. 
Templeman gave over 9,000,000 Ibs. were Burley. 


By Mr. Clments : 
Q. That is the question, what went into the plug and chewing tobacco? 


By Mr. Clarke : 


Q. Yes, I looked into that, and from Mr. Gerald I got the information that 
10,000,000 pounds in round figures went into plug tobacco and 4,000,000 for cigars. 
As near as he could estimate 3,000,000 pounds of that which went into the tobacco 
factories was for chewing. If that is right there was about 3,000,000 pounds of Burley 
leaf imported ? 

A. I only took the returns, that there were 10,000,000 pounds. I think that all the 
kinds of tobacco that go into the manufacture of chewing are the kinds that we can 
grow, they are the same kinds that we are growing. 

Q@. You have been representing the Empire Tobacco Company as a buyer for a 
number of years ? 

A. > Wes. 

Q. They take a great portion of the output of Essex and Kent and manufacture 
it at Granby ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many other concerns buy tobacco in Western Ontario? 

A. The Erie Tobacco Company, Windsor, buy all their tobacco there, they manu- 
facture Canadian leaf. There is the Dominion Tobacco Company of Montreal, the 
Rock City Tobacco Company. 

Q. The Rock City Company buy all Mr. Walker’s Sagat 2 

A. I do not know that, I know he sells to some person in Quebec. 

Q. That is the Rock City Company. 

A. They buy outside in Essex as well. 

Q. Then there is the McAlpine Company ? 

A. Yes, the McAlpine Company have an establishment in Leamington where they 
dry the tobacco and prepare it before shipping it to Toronto, 

Q. There are five or six concerns buying ? 


HAS (Yes, 
Q. Take the last few years, have they all been paying the same prices? The 


farmers are protesting that they all pay the same prices. J have had complaints from 
the farmers that there is a combination among all the buyers, so that the farmer does 
not get any benefit from the protection, it all goes to the manufacturers. 

A. I am quite sure there is no combination as between the Empire Company and 
the rest of them. The smaller concerns have always waited until the Empire Com- 
pany has established the price and then they would start in and buy and the Empire 
Company has kept on buying until they have cleaned up the crop. 

Q. As I understand it the Empire has fixed the price ? 

A. They have. 

Q. And they pay the farmer whatever they choose ? 

A. I will say this for the Empire Company that they have always told me when I 
come to a good lot of tobacco to pay the farmer the very highest price, and never to 


cut them down on the price. 
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Q. How was this arrived at? Is it done by dividing up the 34 cents protection 


they have ? 

A. No. : 

E they figure out how much it costs the farmer to grow it ? 

i a tell faces I think; they have been requiring from 3,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000 pounds, their trade has increased and they have been paying good prices in order 
to induce the farmers to grow it and the farmers have kept on growing it. 

Q. What do you mean by that—in the United States they are paying 11 cents 
for tobacco and yet they only pay an average of seven cents to the farmers here. 

A. That is all they have to pay to induce the farmer to grow 4,000,000 pounds. 
If they had a market for 15,000,000 pounds they would have to pay them 10 cents. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. This protection is not given to the farmer? 
A. No, it is not. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Your idea is that the only way the farmer can get the benefit of protection 
is to prohibit the importation of it altogether. 

A. They prohibit ours, and we can put a 35 cents duty on and that will be pretty 
nearly prohibition. 

Q. I think those figures which Mr. Carrier brought out with regard to ‘ Pay Roll,’ 
that is the Empire Manufacturing Company’s price to the jobber less discount, after 
they have paid an excise of 5 cents, leaves them a profit of nearly 45 cents a pound 
on Canadian tobacco to the manufacturer. You take the ‘Prince of Wales’ that is 
the favorite brand of Macdonald with everybody, and his price to the jobber is 63 
cents, after paying duty and excise of 39 cents, that only leaves him 24 cents a pound 
profit as against nearly 45 cents a pound that the manufacturer gets on Canadian 
tobacco. Now explain about all that profit? 

A. What is the cheapest tobacco of the Empire Tobacco Company? You are 
quoting their highest price and Macdonald’s lowest price. Mr. Macdonald’s price is 
higher than 67 or 68 cents. 

Q. Sixty-three cents? 

A. It is not fair to take the highest price of the Empire Tobacco Company and 
compare that with the lowest price of Macdonald’s. Everybody knows that Mac- 
donald does not sell his best tobacco for 63 cents a pound. 


Mr. CiarKxe.—I am not doing that. 


By Mr. Carrier: 
Q. That is his lowest price? 


A. That is his lowest price and you are comparing it with the highest price of 
the Empire Tobacco Company. You should compare their lowest price with the lowest 
price of Macdonald’s. 

Q. The lowest price of the Empire Tobacco Company is 46 cents. Now don’t 
you think, Mr. Wigle, that the outrageous price which these people are placing on their 
tobacco is an impediment to the circulation of the tobacco amongst consumers? 

A. Let me give you my experience about that. ; 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. You had better explain that, because 
these men are getting these big profits? 

A. I don’t know what it costs to manufacture tobacco 
the county of Essex figured it out just exactly as you do; th 


the farmers cannot understand why 


but a lot of farmers in 
at the cost of producing 
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was 5 cents a pound and they got 40 cents on the sale of it, and they said, ‘ Why, we 
can pay the farmers 10 cents a pound.’ They got up the Erie Tobacco Company 
composed altogether of farmers and they were bound to pay the stock holders 10 
cents a pound for their tobacco. Well, the Empire Company raised the price to 12 
cents, and they had to pay the same, but every tme the Eimpire paid less than 10 
cents the farmers’ association followed their example. I want to tell you this, that 
the farmer who figured the matter out in the same way as you did got out of the 
business just as quickly as he could. Not many of the original farmers who formed 
that company has any stock in it to-day, they could not make any money out of it. 
Q. Was that in the Erie Company? 
A. Yes,’in the Erie Company. 


By Mr. Carrier: 


Q. My opinion is that the American Tobacco Company came to Canada with a 
big stick; they control all the other manufacturers in the same line and all the 
growers ? 

A. In what way are they doing that? 

Q. You yourself said a moment ago that they are dependent upon the Granby 
Company in making their prices. The other manufacturers have got to follow the 
Granby Company’s prices or else die ? 

A. I don’t know that. 

Q. I think the price they are putting on their lowest class of plug tobacco is 
simply outrageous. In my opinion 30 cents would be a reasonable figure and at that 
price the consumption would be doubled in this country. I do not think myself, with 
the exception perhaps of the Burley which is grown in your country, that the Cana- 
dian grown tobacco is up to what it ought to be. And even if your Burley is equal 
in quality to the Connecticut Burley why are the farmers in Essex and Kent only 
jetting 84 cents a pound for it while the Connecticut man is getting 11 cents per 
pound for tobacco which is exported ? 

A. Because the Americans put 35 cents per pound duty on it and won’t let us 
take our tobacco over. : 
: Q. Excuse me, give somebody else a chance to say something. Why don’t you 
export this tobacco, if it is as good as you say it is, to France or Belgium ? Those 
countries have representatives in the States buying tobacco, why don’t they ‘come here 
and buy Burley tobacco or why don’t you send it over there ? 

A. Will you let me now talk for a minute. I had a cousin, he is dead now, Mr. 
Jaduthan Wigle, who lost his farm trying to sell tobacco in the old country. He 
mortgaged his farm for $2,000 and went over to the old country to try and establish 
a market for our Burley tobacco. He met all the manufacturers that he could in 
Great Britain and other places and thought he was going to revolutionize the whole 
thing. They were getting Burley from the United States. When he spoke to them 
the manufacturers there said : ‘We have been buying from the United States. The 
tobacco comes to us on the very same conditions that it would from Canada and we 


will continue to get it from there.’ 


By Mr. Clarke: 

Q. Why do they not buy our Burley seeing that it is equal to that of the United 
States ? 

A. It ig just the same as with Mr. Macdonald’s tobacco. He buys his from the 
United States and won’t trade with anybody else. If we don’t make the manufa'c- 
turers here do it they won’t do it. 

Q. There is the Macdonald plug (holding up a plug of tobacco) 2 

A. Please let me finish. There is the tobacco journal published in England 
which contains the names of all the manufacturers in that country. Mr. Cox of 
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Leamington wanted to furnish samples to those manufacturers and eat bie 
whose names were in the Tobacco Journal. We got ready as nice a sample q es - 
‘as ever was grown and he fixed it up ready to send over there. He nae t oie 
and he said : ‘ You know something about tobacco, I want to show you if that is ae 
nice” I looked at it and said, ‘ That is as nice a tobacco as there is on the eart 
you could not grow better anywhere, it ought to be good enough for any ee 
He said, ‘I think it is good enough for any country on the earth. Then J said, : it 
fis good enough for any ‘country it ought to be good enough for Canada. Let — ur- 
mish tobacco for Canada first and afterwards supply Great Britain and Ireland if we 
grow more than we need. 
| Q. I was going to show the difference between the two brands of tobacco. Now 
there is ‘Prince of Wales’ (holding up sample), that is a favorite brand of Mac- 
donald’s. There is ‘Black Watch,’ do you know whose tobacco that is? That is a 
high grade of the Empire. Now there is the difference. Can you understand why 
people prefer to pay 10 cents for this smaller plug in preference to the larger ? 

~ A. Because they have got accustomd to it. It is like the man on the Pelee Island 
I told you about. Mr. Mackenzie, of Leamington, told me that he was up in the 
Owen Sound district some time ago and could not get a pound of Canadian chewing 
tobaceo. He ‘could not chew the Macdonald tobaceo because it was not the kind he 
was used to. 

Mr. Cirarke.—An argument against us was attempted to be made on the election 

platform. Our opponents said ‘There is the Fielding plug’ and holding up the 
other tobacco they said ‘ There is the old Foster plug.’ 


Mr. CLemMents.—To offset what Mr. Zimmerman said 
The CuamMAN.—Let Mr. Clarke finish what he was saying. 


Mr. Crarke—I met a fellow chewing some of this Macdonald ‘ Prince of Wales’ 
and I said to him ‘ You can buy nearly double that quantity of tobacco for the same 
price.’ He said, ‘I don’t care what it costs, I am going to chew ‘ Prince of Wales’.” 


The Wirness.—I heard one man say that when he chews the Macdonald tobacco 
his system gets so saturated with the liquids in it that he does not want to chew any 
other for a while. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I want to work out how the farmers can get a better price. You say that under 
the duty we have they do not derive any benefit from it, it all goes to the manufac- 
turer. Suppose we adopt your view and shut out the American tobacco altogether, 
how would you protect the farmers so that they would get a share of that any more 
than they do now? 

A. The farmer now knows that there is a demand for 4,000,000 pounds and the 
manufacturer of that quantity keeps telling him, ‘ Don’t grow too much, we cannot 
buy it or pay so much for it” But if the American tobacco was kept out and the 
farmer knew that he had a market for 14,000,000 pounds instead of 4,000,000 and 
the manufacturer knew he had to buy 14,000,000 pounds the farmers would pretty 
nearly have the matter in their own hands. They would say ‘You must pay us 10 
cents a pound or we will not grow it for you. We have our own country for our own 
tobacco and we will not grow it unless you pay us a fair price’ The manufacturers 


would then know that they would have to pay the farmers a fair price in order to get 
them to grow tobacco. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. Your argument is that the farmer 


is in the hands of th = 
A. No, he can only sell so much, a 
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Q. If you shut out the American tobacco the consumer would be at the manu- 
facturers’ mercy and the farmer also? 

A. How is that? 

Q. To-day the farmer is at the mercy of the manufacturer? 

A. Yes, if he grows more than 4,000,000 Ibs. a year. 

Q. If you shut American tobacco out and prevent it from coming in at all then 
the consumer would also be at the mercy of the manufacturer, because he would have 
to chew the Canadian ‘tobacco or none at all? 

A. He would, yes. He would have to chew all that we woula grow and if he 
wanted any finer quality he would have to pay the duty on it. 

Q. How can you regulate the price which the manufacturer would pay the farmer 
in that case or which the manufacturer would charge the consumer ? 

A. Competition would do that. The different manufacturers would all want a 
share of the 14,000,000 pounds of Burley. We claim that we can grow all the Burley 
that is required. 

Q. J claim so to, and a great deal more? 

A. Well, then, why should we keep our market for it, especially when they won’t 
let us ship a pound to the United States. If they would let us ship our surplus there 
it would be a different matter. 

Q. I would like to see my way to doing something which would be certain to 
benefit the farmers ? = 

A. If the farmer had a market for 14,000,000 pounds of tobacco it would be 
better than a market restricted to 4,000,000. 

Q. More people would grow it, but what guarantee would the farmer have? The 
duty is 34 cents now? 

28 cents, 

No, 34, 20 on the excise and 14 on the other ? 

It is 20 cents more on the excise and 10 cents duty. 

And 14 on the stemmed. 

We were talking about the customs. 

They do not put stems into the tobacco, it is 14 on what goes into the toba'cco ? 
They put the liquids in order to make up for the stem, which comes back to 
the same thing. 

Q. But they get a difference in the excise of 20 cents ? 

Ae ees: 

Q. On the manufa'ctured article ? 

A. Liquid and everything, molasses, &e. 

Q. Yes, so that it is really a great deal more than 20 cents a pound on the tobacco, 
and 14 cents, that is 34 cents. 

A. No, you are figuring on the stems, we take the stems out. A pound of stemmed 
tobacco, they tell me, will make nearly two pounds of the manufactured article. 

Q. Yes, so you are really getting 40 cents a pound on the tobacco 2 

A. They are not. 

Q. At the present time the farmer gets no benefit at all from protection ? 

A. No. : 

Q. Supposing you make it 35 cents as you propose, what guarantee has the 
farmer that he will get anything more than he does now ? 

A. Because it will keep the American out and he will have a market of 14,000,000 
pounds instead of 4,000,000 pounds. 

Q. Not 14,000,000, if Mr. Gerald is right, but 3,000,000 more. : 

A. It must be more than three millions more, because I claim we can grow thir- 
teen millions of the fifteen millions. Of the quantity that is brought in, there is 
probably 2,000,000 pounds of Cuban which we cannot grow, but I do not care what it 
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is, we can grow the majority of that 15,000,000 pounds—the 2,000,000 pounds, probably, 
f that fine quality we cannot grow I know. : : 

aie 0. I SATE Hee about 4,000,000 pounds comes from Wisconsin and we ought to 
be able to grow that with proper assistance 2 

AS Ves; : . 

Q. But I do not convince myself with regard to your idea that if the American 
tobacco is shut out altogether the farmers would have the manufacturers 1n their 
hands—I do not see how that would be the ‘case any more than they have them in 
their hands at the present time ? i 

A. They would have stronger competition, they would have the man who is buy- 
ing in the United States now buying in competition with the other men, and they 
would have the benefit of the millions of dollars which are paid to the American farmer 
to-day. : 

0. What is your own opinion of the proposal to abolish the different kinds of 
stamps so that all kinds of tobacco can be made in one factory? 

A. I do not know very much about the stamp. I have understood that the manu- 
facturers of cigars were not as much interested in the stamps as, the manufacturers 
of chewing tobacco. 

Q. You were saying just now that the difficulty now with the manufacturer 
is that he cannot bring in Canadian tobacco and use it. Would it be of advantage 
to the Canadian trade if he were allowed to do that ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. So that if there is a uniform stamp that could be used anywhere it would bene- 
fit the Canadian trade? 

A. I think it would, but it would be a great deal better if we had our own country 
for our own tobacco and if we had the uniform excise the same as they have in the 
United States, they have no stamp at all there. 

Q. Your idea is that there may be a uniform excise on tobacco ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is what is proposed at the present time, and you approve of that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Ontario government announces that they are going to start an experi- 
mental farm on tobacco in the county of Essex, do you know if anything has been 
done in that matter? 

A. I think they have given seed to Mr. Peterson to be grown, but I haven’t heard 
how far it has gone. 

Q. I understood they were going to establish an experimental farm? 

A. No, I do not know that they have gone that far. 

Q. Can anything be done to improve the quality of the Canadian tobacco? 

A. I will tell you what has brought this Burley tobacco to the high quality it 
has attained. The manager of the Empire Tobacco Company sends out a circular 
every year, and he has been sending them for years, instructing the farmers how to 
grow it. He tells them the best methods, and impresses upon them that the better 
tobacco they grow the more they will get for it. More than that, he had a special 
fertilizer made for tobacco and brings that down by the carload. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. They have made very great improvements in the type of tob ; 
acco grown 
the last ten years? gr during 


A. Certainly, the improvement is 100 per cent. 

Q. And although the quality of the tobacco has improved years ago they were 
getting bigger figures for the poor tobacco than they are to-day for the improved 
quality. The more they improve it the less price they get apparently 2 

A. That is right, because the Yankee stuff comes into competition with them 
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Q. Isn’t there something in the curing of the tobacco? 
A. No, it is cured as well as anybody can cure it. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Wigle if he does not think there is a guod deal in the 
way the tobacco is manufactured with regard to the quantity that is sold? It suits 
the taste better. Is it not a fact that in some factories they use a good deal of 
glycerine and licorice, and in other factories they use molasses? 

A. Every factory has a different formula, there is no doubt about that. 

Q. It suits the taste of one man better than another? 

A. Every manufacturer has his own formula. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Does not Mr. Wigle think it is a question of prejudice in regard to the 
Canadian tobacco, and I am sure my Quebec friends will bear me out in my opinion 
with regard to the Canadian tobacco which is this, I had never smoked Canadian 
tobacco, and everybody knows I smoke about as much as anybody, but I was on my 
farm for a couple of weeks and ran out of the other tobacco and I commenced to 
smoke the Canadian. J had never smoked it before, and now I do not want to smoke 
anything else, and I say it is the best tobacco anybody can smoke. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. If I understand aright Mr. Macdonald’s great success has been in the flavour 
of his tobacco. A smoker gets attached to a certain flavour and no other flayour will 
fill his wants. The question to me is, 1 have often wondered, is that flavour on 
account of the use of a dope or drug? JI have often thought that there is a possibility 
ot the flavour being obtained by the use of opium or some other drug which makes it 
attractive, so that a smoker becomes attached to a certain kind of tobacco and wants 
no other. The experience J have had with Canadian tobacco is, and I have tried all 
the brands that I have heard of, that one smoke of Canadian tobacco is about all 

that I can stand. I do not know whether it is the flavour, or the rankness of the 
tobacco or what it is, but there is something that is not right. J have grown it in 
my own grounds but I can’t stand it? 

A. I stated, I guess it was before you came in, that I believe if Mr. Macdonald 
would manufacture that tobacco with his formula he would make just as good chew- 
ing tobacco out of it as if he used: the American. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. Then why doesn’t he do it? 

A. Because he said years ago he would never do it, and as long as a man, having 
established a brand can go on selling it without having to bother about trying a 
different kind of tobacco he will continue to do so. 


Q. Now that develops another point, because we have got to look at every side of 
this question. The consumer of Macdonald tobacco has as much right in this country 
as the consumer of this tobacco. You say ‘Shut out the American tobacco.’ Now if 
you do that what is the consumer going to do who wants to chew the smaller plug? 

A. He can do the same as the Americans do. They have got to chew their own 
tobacco over there. 

Q. I am afraid you are not in active politics at the present time? 

A. You did not hear me state an experience a moment ago and you could not 
have heard Mr. Clements give his experience. The ex-Reeve of Pelee Tsland told me 
not six months ago that he had never chewed any but Macdonald’s tobacco in his 
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life until they had run out of that tobacco on the island. For three weeks he was 
compelled to chew a plug manufactured out of Canadian tobacco, and he said it had 
cured him of his love for the Macdonald tobacco. He got so that when he again obtain- 
ed a plug of Macdonald tobacco he took a bite of it and then threw it away; he could 
not chew it like he could the Canadian plug. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Can you say whether this tobacco is drugged? 
A. I don’t know about that, but I can say that no two manufacturers have the 
same formula for making chewing tobacco. I know that. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


LEWIS WIGLE. 
Tobacco Grower, Leamington, Ont. 


Mr. Jerry O’Brien, Chatham, Ont., called and examined. 


By Mr. Clements : 


Q. To my knowledge you are an extensive manufacturer of cigars and you have 
also had some experience in buying Canadian leaf grown in Essex and Kent. I would 
like you to give as briefly as possible your ideas as to what you think would be to the 
benefit of the Canadian grower as well as the manufacturers # 


Mr. ZimMerMAN.—That is the point. 

Mr. CiemMents.—They have got to be considered. 

Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo).—Mr. O’Brien ought to tell us where he is manufac- 
turing. 

The Wirness——I have been growing tobacco and manufacturing cigars in 
Chatham. 

By Mr. Clarke : 
Q. Chatham, Ontario 2 
A. Yes, for a number of years. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. Manufacturing what? 

A. Foreign leaf tobacco. 

Q. Into what, Mr. O’Brien 2 

A. Into cigars. From my experience in growing cigar tobacco up there I think 


we can grow tobacco that would take the place of Wisconsin or Connecticut tobacco 
for cigars. 


Q. That is for fillers 2 
A. Binders and fillers. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


Q. That is what they use it for 2 


A. Yes. At the present time it is suitable for medium goods and I think that 
the proposed duty is good. 
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By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. Medium in strength you mean ? 
A. No, medium jin price, that is outside of the high class goods. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


Q. You mean medium quality I suppose ? 

A. Yes. The proposed changes in the duties would be, I think, of great benefit to 
the farmer and to the manufacturer also. If the duty is raised as proposed and the 
uniform stamp adopted, every manufacturer will have a chance to try Canadian 
tobacco on its merits. At the present time when any Canadian tobacco is taken into 
the factory rebates on cuttings would cease. There is such a prejudice against Cana- 
dian tobacco that most of the people would not try it. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. Where do you get your tobacco for fillers from, Mr. O’Brien ? 
A. I buy some of it in Wisconsin, some in Cuba,some in Connecticut, and quite 
a bit of it in Ohio. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


Q. Is your factory a foreign or combination ? 

A. Mine is a foreign. 

Q. You have never tried Canadian tobacco in your factory ? 

A. No. 

Q. There is nothing to prevent any manufacturer from using Canadian tobacco 
at the present time, if he chooses to bring it in and pay the additional expense he 


can use Canadian tobacco ? 
A. He will lose the rebate as soon as he brings Canadian tobacco into his factory. 


Q. He pays the additional excise of 25 cents ? 

A. He pays just $6 a thousand. 

Q. That is on cigars ? 

A. Yes, that is what he pays and he can use the Canadian tobacco. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 
Q. Your point is, Mr. O’Brien, that if the duties are re-arranged, you as a manu- 
facturer would then use Essex grown tobacco for your binders, do you make that 
statement ? ; 


A. Yes. 


Q. Now, as a manufacturer, would you say they can grow good tobacco for fillers 


in Essex county ? 
A. Yes, I think if that duty is arranged in the manner proposed that all the 


manufacturers in Canada when they see a piece of cigar tobacco which is suitable 
will buy it and use it. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Use it on its merits? 
A. There are quite a number of manufacturers and if we all used 5 tons a year 


it would make the Burley crop so short that the farmer could get the price he wanted 
from the manufacturer to grow it. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. I thought Burley tobacco was only fit for manufacturing chewing tobacco ? 
A. So it is, but if they grow cigar tobacco it will make such a scarcity of the 


Burley. 
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Q. I understand that in different States of the Union they grow different qualities 
of tobacco. For instance in Wisconsin they can grow a wrapper, and in Connecticut 
they can grow a filler and not a wrapper, and so on in different States. Now how is 


that 7 
A. It is a little bit reversed. In Wisconsin they grow a binder and in Connec- 


ticut they grow a binder with very few wrappers. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
The filler is of Havana, is it not, principally? 
The filler is Zimmer. Zimmer is similar to what is grown in Essex. 
Take Tuckett’s, their filler is of Havana? : 
I don’t know. 
It is reputed to be? 


We all make Havana goods. 
But I am speaking of the filler now. I understand what they profess to do is 


to use Havana for the filler, Wisconsin for the binder, and Sumatra for the wrapper? 
A. Or Connecticut for the binder. 


OPOPOoPO 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Is that not the rule? 

Yes. 

. That tobacco is grown for special purposes in different places? 
Yes. 

That is the rule? 

Yes. 


. If that is the rule—I am not saying it to reflect upon the growers in ees 
why should they say that they are more particularly placed there than any other place 
in the world to grow tobacco for all purposes? 

Mr. Criarke—There is no place in the world like Essex. 

A. In regard to Essex we have different kinds of soil along that lake shore. I 
have bought tobacco from Amherstburg down as far as St. Thomas. We have a lot 
of limestone there which is the same as in Hartford, Connecticut. This is Connecti- 
cut or Comstack Spanish (pointing to sample). There is a cigar tobacco that is 
grown up there (pointing to sample), it is a good burning tobacco. It has a white 
ash and doesn’t blister ahead of the fire, and will hold fire for, I should judge, from 
five to seven minutes; it nvill hold fire as good e Pape 
ne 8 good as any Havana tobacco that is imported 


POPOPO 


© 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 

Q. Have you any experience with Kelowna tobacco at all? 

A. No. 
By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo) : 

Q. You ought to get some good tobacco in your factory ? 

A. Well I have heard some good reports about that tobacco. 
By Mr. Zimmerman: ; 

— ee smoked it; it is good aot strong, you do not want to smoke more than 

By Mr. Blain: 


Q. You have the right soil; is the climate good? 
A. Yes, we have a good long climate, an early i 
> : ; , yY Sprin = 
the tobacco lots of time to ripen and cure properly. eS Se 
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Q. Is it equa) to those portions of the United States that you have referred to? 

A. It is similar to that of Ohio, where the great proportion of the filler tobacco 
comes from that is used in the manufacture of cigars? 

Q. Is it better than Connecticut? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. How is it you do not use Canadian tobacco in the manufacture of cigars, 
if the quality is good? 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Do you attribute that to the present system of having three separate factor- 
ies? 

A. Yes, as I stated a few minutes ago you can see by the returns of the amount 
of Canadian tobacco used in foreign factories; that I think will satisfy you it can be 
blended in beautifully at the present time. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. You mean to say that there is a reasonably large amount used at the present 
time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is it, although you are not advertising it to the world? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is on account of the prejudice against Canadian tobacco. If people 
knew generally it went into cigar factories, you fear it would affect cigar trade? 

A. I think so. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. You think under the proposed regulations the manufacturer and grower will 
be very much benefited ? 
A. I do, yes. 
Q. And that it will be a distinct advantage to have one excise and one stamp? 
A. Yes, a big advantage. 
*, Q. And one excise? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Parent: 


Q. Can you tell me whether good cigarettes can be made out of Canadian 
tobacco ? 

A. I never tried it. 

Q. You do not know anything about that at all? Are you aware whether experi- 
ments have been recently made by manufacturers of cigarettes with Canadian 


tobacco? : ‘ 
A. I never went into that, in regard to the cigarette business. 


By Mr. Clements: 


QeeAg: a manufacturer, and as a buyer, you would approve of encouraging trade 
in Canadian tobacco and you are perfectly satisfied in your own mind that we can 
grow in Essex and Kent counties, or in the Dominion of Canada, taking into consider- 
ation British Columbia and Quebec, suitable tobacco for the general trade, I do not 
mean it all, but I mean for anything except the fancy grades? 

A. Yes, I think tobacco can be grown here suitable for all classes of trade outside 
the Sumatra and Havana type. 


2—4+ 
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By Mr Sproule : 


Do you manufacture any kind of tobacco except cigars ? 


No. 
. You don’t manufacture plug at all? 
No, not at present. 


By Mr. Caldwell : 


Q. There is a question that I was speaking of a while ago. Is there any flavour- 
ing used in the tobacco which is injurious ? 

A. I should not think so. 

Q. You think not ? 

A. I think not. 


By Mr. Sproule : 
Q. You don’t manufacture cigarettes or cigarette tobacco? 
A. No. 
Mr. Darius Wicite.—I would like to ask Mr. O’Brien two or three questions. 
The Cuamman.—Be as brief as you can. 


By Mr. Darius Wigle : 


Q. Mr. O’Brien, as a manufacturer of cigars under the American license, 
I understand that you have been using Wisconsin binders ? 

A. At times, yes. : 

Q. This is a sample of Comstock Spanish. Can you tell me whether you have 
ever procured a better binder from Wisconsin than I have in this sample ? (Produc- 
ing sample). 

Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo).—You had better identify the sample. 

Mr. Darius Wicie.—This is a sample of Comstock Spanish tobacco grown in 
Kingsville, Essex county, from seed from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CiarKE.—On whose farm ? 

Mr. Darius Wicte.—This was grown by Mr. T. Peare, of Kingsville. I paid 9 
cents a pound for the crop and I want Mr. O’Brien to give his opinion upon that as a 
binder ? 

The Wirness.—Well, I have driven through that section of the country this winter 


several times and examined a lot of this big Havana tobacco grown from the seed 
that the experts sent up there. 


By Mr. Gordon: 


Q. You mean comparing it with the big tobacco ? 
A. Similar tobacco. 


By Mr. Darius Wigle : 


Q. How does it compare with what you have received from Wisconsin 2 
A. I have examined a lot of it this winter and it will make a first class, binder 
for cigars. 
By Mr. Clarke : 
Q. Is that a fair sample ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. There is a lot of tobacco as good as that ? 
A. Some a little finer than that. 
By Mr. Darius Wigle : 


Q. Outside of that I understand you use the Connecticut seed as a binder ? 


Pore 
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A. Yes. 


Q. That is Connecticut seed grown in the township of Mersea. Will you give us 
your opinion as regards that quality for a binder ? 

A. That is the quality that I have just stated in the case of these two classes of 
goods that can take the place of the tobacco that we import from Connecticut and 
Wisconsin. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. It is just as good ? 
yAGe Ges: 


By Mr. Darius Wigle : 


Q. Do you get any better tobacco imported from the United States ? 
A. The tobacco that comes from there is not in the farmers’ hands and is cured 
better than the way we get it. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. Is that a wrapper or a binder ? 
A. This is a binder. 
By Mr. Darius Wigle : 


Q. In a clean state just as it comes from the farm. What varieties of tobacco 


would you recommend to grow in western Ontario for cigars ? 
A. Comstock, Spanish, Connecticut and Big Havana. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


JERRY O'BRIEN, 
Tobacco Manufacturer. 


Mr. Wurtson Batowsy, called. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. You are from the township of Colchester South, down on Lake Erie? 
A. On the north shore of Lake Erie, it is supposed to be the most southerly 
point in Canada. 
Q. How long have you been growing tobacco, or been concerned in the growth 


of tobacco? 
A. I have been interested and concerned in it all my life. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 
Q. That must have been as much as twenty years ago? 
A. Yes, quite as much as that. Of course in the growing of Burley, I suppose I 
have been growing it for ten years, some other varieties before that. 
Q. The growth of Burley commenced about ten or twelve years ago? What 


varieties were grown before that time? Be 
A. Well, what we called Thick Set, the Blue Prior and several other varieties 


which to-day you would not call tobacco at all; they were a very heavy coarse tobacco 
- which answered the purpose at that time. 
Q. What was done with it then? 
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i el. 

A. It was sent to Montreal, when I first commenced to grow it, by a Encl 

Q. So that the varieties of this tobacco you grew twenty years ago 
at all now? 

A. Not used at all. : f 

Q There is a good deal of complaint, TI believe, at the present time, by the farmers 

: 

that they have no market for their output: ; ; ; 

A. ‘T ean show you hundreds of barns where the tobacco is hanging oa Bion 
fall because it is not worth while to handle or prepare 1t for the marke 
there is no sale for it. ; 

Q. What do you say as to the quality of the tobacco grown up ae Y . a 

A. So far as the quality is concerned it has been pronounced wae Ae 
have shown you some prepared tobacco and some that was a Ra - ee 
(indicating sample) is a sample of Comstock, taken out of a bundle just ready to 
given to the buyer, this is Connecticut seed leaf. 

Q. Where is this grown? 

A. In Colchester South. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Just as it was picked by the farmer? 
A. Yes, as it came from the barn pole. 


By Mr. Clarke: - 


Q. What improvement has there been in the last few years on the part of the 
farmer in regard to taking care of it? x 

A. They have been more careful in growing and the handling of it. Of course 
they are trying to grow newer varieties and are becoming better posted in the hand- 
ling. When we first commenced to grow tobacco it was almost impossible for the — 
ordinary grower to cure it at all, which was all due to handling. 

Q. I believe there are several things they have to take care of Keep it free 
from sand? 


A. That is all in the handling, of course if you allow it to lie on the ground and 
get rain on it it collects sand. 


Q. And the better care taken with it by the farmer, you think, the better price 
he gets? 

A. Certainly, one of the great troubles is the worms get at it sometimes if care 
is not taken; that is the greatest drawback in the growing of tobacco to-day, but the 
price is made by the buyer. 

Q. Then it has to be cut at the proper time? 

A. That depends upon the setting and the season, whether we get a long season. 
I aim to get my tobacco in about the first of June. 

Q. What I meant was that it must be in proper condition? 

A. Yes, the coarser tobacco such as Burley, there is no trouble about, when to cut 
that, it shows for itself when to cut it, but in the finer tobaccos there is a certain time 
at which it must be cut. There is the Connecticut seedling, it is very difficult to tell 
when that is ready and there are some other varieties with which similar difficulty is 
experienced. Take the Kentucky Yellow, for instance, you won’t find two plants 
beside each other fit to cut the same day even if they were set on the same day. Seed 
leaf is not quite so difficult, it will show more difference on different qualities of land; 
if you have strong sandy soil and it runs down to black soil you have a different 
result entirely. 


Q. What is your opinion as to the varieties of soil up there for growing different 
kinds of tobacco? 


A. We haven’t any soil up there but what will grow tobacco. Of course the 
heavier soil grows a heavier quality of tobacco. 
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Q. But there are different qualities of soil suited to the different varieties of 
tobacco ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. And speaking generally you say that the farmers have become pretty expert in 
growing tobacco? 

A. They are improving their soil and their methods have improved as well. 

Q. Some more so than others, I suppose? 

A. Certainly. : 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. What would you suggest in the way of improvement? 

A. I have been talking with my neighbours about it and they are very anxious 
tc have an experimental station started among us with an expert in 
charge. It has been said in this house that we do not grow first class tobacco; we are 
anxious to learn and to be educated along these lines. A number of my neighbours 
came to me when they found I was coming here, and they said: When you get down 
there we wish you would urge the necessity of an experimental station along these 
lines and that we have an expert from the United States where the facilities and the 
conditions are the same as our own, let it cost what it will, and we will put ourselves 
under his direction if the government can do so, in order to start a stripping and 
handling plant among us where the best and greatest quantity of tobacco is grown 
so that it will be convenient to bring it to the stripping and preparing station, where it 
can be made ready to be taken to any market, either our own or foreign market. 
Along with that they wish to have some of our younger men, who have been educating 
themselves for a higher position, and place them with this expert to educate them 
so that they will become experts at the work or better if possible, so that we will have 
men of our own, and reliable among us to carry this business on. We cannot always 
depend upon hiring the right man in the right place. I noticed when Mr. Wigle was 
reading that letter that he had to ask particularly of some man he was trying to 
employ if he was of good habits, sober and industrious, which it is necessary he should 
be. If we have our own boys we know what these boys can do and what they are 
capable of acquiring, and we have numbers of them annually who have been attend- 
ing our colleges, trying to place themselves above the common herd and I think they 
should be encouraged to become experts in this as in other businesses. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo) : 


Q. In the Agricultural College do they give any attention at all to the question 
of tobacco culture ? 


A. Not yet. 
By Mr. Clarke : 


Q. Yes, but they do to the question of chemistry and kinds of soil ? 
A. That is where these boys would come in, they would have an advantage in that 


respect. 


By Mr. Clements : 


Q. Besides looking after the growing of the crop and the taking care of the 
crop, Mr. Baldwin, do you think that the quality of our tobacco can be improved if 
our people had better buildings than they have for the curing of it ? 

A. Yes, I think it could. 

Q. And that with proper encouragement the farmers would readily take hold of 
it and provide those improved facilities if they were assured of a proper market ? 


A. Certainly. 
Q. You have no doubt about that ? 
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A. I am satisfied that our country can be more than double its present pro- 
duction, and would if there was a price that they would be safe in going into the 
business. : 

Q. Then in your opinion, Mr. Baldwin, a good deal of our tobacco is not kept 
in proper buildings, the growers have not proper facilities for keeping it and some- 
times it is put in sheds or open buildings ? 

A. Certainly there have been cases of that kind. 

Q. With proper buildings for keeping it the quality would be considerably im- 
proved ? 

A. J think so, certainly. 


By Mr. Zimmerman : 


Q. Mr. Clarke touched upon a point which seems to me to be extraordinary as 
to the difference between the raw leaf and the manufactured plug tobacco, that is the 
plug tobacco which is manufactured out of this Burley ? 

A. There does seem to be quite a discrepancy between the price received by the 
farmer and that receivd by the manufacturer. 

Q. How is it that the farmer cannot get any benefit at all by the sale of that ? 


A. It is a very difficult question to answer. If I were to say that there is a 


combine amongst the manufacturers in this respect I would perhaps be saying some- 
thing that I could not substantiate. 


By Mr. Clarke : 


Q. But there is that impression ? 5 

A. It is the general impression, but whether it is so or not I cannot say; not so 
much of combine as a division of territory. 

Q. If it is the fact why people can account for it ? 

A. Then again when we consider the importation of weed from our neighbours. 


By Mr. Zimmerman : 


Q. Just on that point. If the tobacco is selling, as one witness says, on the other 
side of the line at 11 cents while for tobacco of the’ same quality the grower here is 
only paid 83 cents a pound, how do you account for the importation ? 

A. The duty is not sufficient to keep the American leaf out. 

Q. But there is such a tremendous difference in the price ? 


Mr. Crarke.—Mr Zimmerman means if they can buy i 
: Mr y it cheaper here th 
they can in the United States. a ue 


A. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo)—You must answer the question. 
Mr, Crarke.—If you can. 

The Wirness.—I must, eh? 


Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo).—You will excuse me, but you cannot get away from 
this fact: I asked Canadian manufacturers what was the reason of their ayiu bi 
price for the imported article and they replied that it was because ic a Rest 
the article they want in this country. Now that is a statement of facts i “ee ox 
facturer and you must answer it. The argument on the face of it th 4 te ame 
facturers are not foolish enough to buy tobacco on the other dice sel 
tobacco of equal quality here at a lower figure ? 

Se eee get a con tobacco on the other side it is not in the B 

in the Lighter varieties, because I have the opinion 

the Burley tobacco grown in Essex has ee thisa Soe lo eee 
. et an 


brought just as good a price as did the Kent 
uck : : 
Where then is our tobacco inferior? , eee quality. 
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Q. I am not answering that, I am only giving you the statement of the manufac- 
turers. There should be an answer to it? 
A. There are a lot a things there is no answer to. 


By Mr. Parmelee: 


Q. We are not going into the growing of cigar tobacco to any extent? 

A. Not to any extent. One reason is to be found in the price of cigar tobacco. 
There has been very little grown. Only since this last year has there been any cigar 
tobacco grown at all to note. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. How much Comstock Spanish and Zimmer Spanish is grown ? 

A. Eight or ten thousand pounds, perhaps not so much. That is excluding the 
Seed Leaf from the Comstock Spanish and the Zimmer Spanish, There must be 
from 50,000 to 100,000 lbs. of Seed Leaf. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. With the introduction of one excise duty on all tobaccos in your opinion is 
that going to benefit the grower? 

A. Not directly, it will indirectly, because the men here don’t know what they 
are chewing unless the name is printed on it. Js that satisfactory to you, Mr. Ross? 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. Of course, as a canny Scotchman it is absurd to say that the reason Macdonald 
_ will not buy Canadian tobacco is because he has got a prejudice against it. Of course, 
he is a very rich man and does not care probably ? 

A. That is the conclusion I would come to, he does not care to handle our tobacco 


because he has a prejudice against it. 
Mr. Ciarke.—] think he has got a brand established and does not like to change it. 
Mr. ZimmEerMAN.—No man is doing more for Canada to-day than Mr. Macdonald. 


The Wirness.—No one is finding fault with him. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. Do you not think that as far as the chewing public are concerned it is rather 
strange they will persist in buying twice as much of Macdonald’s small plug as they 
do of the bigger plug made out of Canadian tobacco? 

A. I cannot agree with you that twice as much of the Macdonald plug is handled. 
In our immediate section there is not one-tenth of the Macdonald plug sold to-day 
that there was three years ago. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Not one-tenth you say? 
A. Not one-tenth of the quantity there was three years ago. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 

Q. I am talking of the national output of Macdonald’s plug tobacco and all other 
Canadian factories. I am not sure of my figures, but I think there is twice as much 
of Macdonald’s tobacco chewed in this country as there is of any other variety? 

A. I admit that there is a large section of country where nothing but Macdonald’s 
is sold, the Northwest for instance. The Northwest requires Macdonald tobacco 
simply because they have been chewing it and they cannot get any other. I have one 
son who used to chew Macdonald tobacco, but at one time he could not get it and 
tried chewing tobacco of the Erie Tobacco Company of Windsor. He started chewing 
that and has not chewed any Macdonald tobacco since. 
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By Mr. Zimmerman: am 

Q. You ought to work up a prejudice against the Macdonald tobacco. IT thin 
Mr. Macdonald has a prejudice against Canadian grown tobacco. 

Mr. Crarke—Take a brand of anything and it requires time to work up a trade 
in it? 

A. I don’t know that we should work up any particular prejudice. We should 
try and foster that which is going to do us the most good. We want to encourage the 
use of home-grown tobacco and do away with the importation. 


By Mr. Carrier: 


Q. You have often heard that Mr. Macdonald has got a secret of his own for pre- 
paring his tobacco ? 

A. So I understand. 

Q. All the other manufacturers in this country tried to copy, or to get the flavour 
that Mr. Macdonald places in his ‘Prince of Wales Navy’ and have never been able 
to approach it or to improve on it? 

A. So I understand. 

Q. This has made Mr. Macdonald’s fortune. There was only one man in this coun- 
try who could do it. His name was Campbell, and he is probably dead now. This 
secret has made Mr. Macdonald’s fortune? 

Reies: 

Q. No one has ever been able to approach the flavour which Mr. Macdonald puts- 
in that tobacco, and the people would rather pay 10 cents for it and get it, than any 
other tobacco. f 


Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo) —You are not arguing that he could not apply the same 
flavour to tobacco of the same quality? 


Mr. Carrmr.—It was not a question of tobacco but of flavour? 
A. It is not a question of tobacco but the flavour, certainly. 


By Mr. Parmelee: 


Q. You spoke of 8} cents a pound as an exceptionally low price, that is not the 
ordinary price? 


A. Not the ordinary price. 

Q. And that price is due, I suppose, to the farmers growing more tobacco than. 
the market demands, they went into it too fast? 

A. A little too fast. 

. Q. There are two things that I think you should direct your attention to: you 
should devote yourself to producing, perhaps, a larger variety of leaf so that you could 
supply the new demand there would be for Canadian leaf for cigar purposes, which 
would give you a larger output. Then you should improve the quality of your tobacco 
and keep the production down to within what the demand is likely to be. Of course, 
that demand is going to grow, but don’t get ahead of it. 

A. That would be the advice I would give. I would not advise the farmers to go- 
too heavily into the cultivation of tobacco. Of course, if the contemplated changes 
go through and we get 35 cents a pound duty on tobacco it is going to be an encourage- 
ment. J would advise also that an expert should be appointed to instruct the growers. 
in the handling of this tobacco, because we do not understand the handling of cigar 
tobacco. Those tobaccos are more expensive to grow and handle in every respect, and 
if we undertake their cultivation we should do it to the greatest amount of rome and 
turn out the best product possible. Now the greatest possible care has to be ede in 
regard to these cigar tobaccos, and to that end we should have expert growers and 
handlers. I refer to such varieties as Zimmer and Comstock. The Connecti t d ; 
not soil quite so quickly, but these other tobaccos if they are handled in 2 ous 
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careless manner you ruin one-quarter of your product at least. The plants should be 
rightly cut and hung up without touching the ground. The plant soils very easily 
and when in that condition is not even fit for making into a wrapper. So you see 
there is your wrapper gone. As to the filler it would not make so much difference. 
But the handling of a crop is everything in order to make the tobacco into a first- 
class article. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. I want to ask you two questions: You said a little while ago that a few years 
ago you grew abominably bad tobacco in Essex county, what would not be considered 
tobacco at all to-day? 

A. I would not. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether it was when you were growing that 
bad tobacco Mr. Macdonald made his experiments with Canadian tobacco? 

A. I could not say how far Mr. Macdonald’s experiments date back. I have 
learned since coming home that it was at that time. 

Q. I understand it was at the time you were growing inferior tobacco he made 
those experiments and got his prejudice? 

A. I guess it probably was. JI have learned that it was. 

Q. As a grower of first class tobacco, have you or your associates made any 
effort to put that tobacco in Mr. Macdonald’s factory, to show him you can grow good 
tobacco now ? 

A. No. It has been shown to him by some of our representatives, Mr. Robinson 
and others, but he is a man that it is very hard to approach. Of course as growers 
we do not know Mr. Macdonald, we do not have any communication with him; we 
are a long way from him; as farmers we do not get very far away from home very 
often and I cannot say it has ever been placed before him. 

Q. You would not. blame him for having a prejudice if all he ever saw was the 
tobacco you grew a number of years ago? 

A. No, I do not suppose we would. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I suppose that is the way this red stamp and green stamp were so unpopular, 
because they were applied to the tobacco that was grown years ago? 

A. No, that seems to have been the original arrangement, the three stamps have 
always existed. I do not know whether it was because they were put on Canadian 
tobacco years ago, it may have been something like that but I could not say. Of course 
we hear a great deal about the red stamp. I do not see a great deal of it, I am not 
mingling with smokers as much as I used to, but when the red stamp used to come 
up they would shove it aside and take the green. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


Q. Because the red stamp indicates to the world that it is made of poor, home 


grown Canadian tobacco. 
: A. That is your idea, it is a danger sign. 


By Mr. Clarke: 
Q. Your idea is that the uniform stamp would be an improvement? 
ALY eg? 


Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence I find it correct. 


W. G. BALDWIN. 
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Mr. Peter Lamarsu, township of Mersea Essex county ealled. 


By Mr. Clarke: 

You are the deputy reeve of the township of Mersea, in the county of Essex? 
Yes. 

. That is the largest township in the county? 

. The largest township in the county. 


To what extent is tobacco grown there? 
It is grown extensively in the township of Mersea, which is one of the 
greatest tobacco-growing townships we haye, I suppose in the Dominion. 

Q. Just state what samples you have with you. 

A. This (producing sample) is a sample of white Burley grown in the township 
of Mersea; that, I presume is made into chewing tobacco. 


POPOobe 


Q. What do you say about the quality of that? 

A. I doubt if it can be beaten in Kentucky or anywhere else. 

Q. That sample is put up by the farmers in the usual way? 

A. That is the usual way the farmers put it up ready for the buyer. 

Q. Have the farmers become fairly expert in taking care of the tobacco? 

A. They are becoming more and more proficient. 

Q. They improve with experience? 

dks SUG 

Q. Take the other samples? 

A. These (producing samples) were grown in the same vicinity and they are a 


splendid quality of tobacco. These are white Burley—I could not procure any cigar 
tobacco in the time at my disposal but we have grown some in that vicinity. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


. Are these cigar tobaccos ? : 
. No, chewing. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo): 


. Was this sample cut at the proper time? 
. Yes, I think so. | 
. Isn’t it a little too ripe? 

. No, I do not think so. It is very bright and quite clear. Here are some 
samples off the limestone in Pelee Island. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. How does that differ from the other, can you tell me? 

A. Well, I can’t say that it is any coarser, it is more in case than this Pelee 
net tobacco, and you can’t get at the Pelee Island tobacco as well to examine the 
quality. 

Q. Is it the case that the Pelee Island tobacco has a better reputation than the 
mainland ? 

It seems to be, you see the others are of very fine quality. 

. The buyers pay higher prices for it? 

I believe the buyers do prefer the Pelee Island tobacco. : 
. What is that other sample, Pelee Island? 

. The same thing, that is for chewing. 

. Or smoking? 


. They smoke it in Essex a great deal and Bee i 
prefer it to anyth: 
but it is not a smoking tobacco. ything they can get, 


By Mr. Carrier: 
Q. It has not a good flavour? 


> 


rOPSO 


‘bOropope 
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A. It has not as good a flavour as the smoking tobacco grown for smoking. 
By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. The farmers there always use this? 

A. Yes, they use it. 

Q. Is it Burley that they use? 

A” Yes: 

Q. And they have been using it for a number of years? 

A. Well, the farmers use it for both chewing and smoking, after becoming 
accustomed to it they do not want anything else. 

Q. Do they chew it in the raw state ? 

A. Yes, sir, many of them. 


By Mr. Zimmerman : 


Q. Do they die young ? 
Q. No, they live to a good old age. 


By Mr, Clarke : 


Q. What is your idea about the difficulty between the farmers and the buyer? . 

A. Well, there is one difficulty, we know that there is a considerable protection 
given to our tobacco and we know that the farmers do not receive any benefit from it 
apparently. 

Q. How do you account for that. 

A. Well, the only answer I can give is that the parties that are manufacturing 
it must take advantage of the whole thing. They must do so because, apparently, 
there is no competition, what you might call practical competition in buying. 


By Mr. Zimmerman : 


Q. I could understand you now if the price of tobacco was as high here as it is in 
the United States. But you claim to raise as good tobacco as they do in the States, 
and yet it is three cents a pound higher in the States, and then there is an additional 
duty of 34 cents. 


By Mr. Parmelee : 


Q. Just one moment, I want to get at these facts. Mr. Clarke told us a few 
moments ago that the Empire people are selling a plug of chewing for 10 cents which 
is twice as large as ‘the plug made by Macdonald. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale Cariboo) : 


Q. Could the manufacturers pay you as much for your tobacco ag they pay for 
American tobacco when, in order to compete with the latter they have got to put twice 
as much Canadian tobacco into a plug ? 

A. Do you want to know my opinion as to why that is ? 

Q. Yes 2 

A. The only answer I can give you is this: that the Canadian manufacturer is 
competing with a trade that has been established for. 30 or 40 years, and you know that 
an established trade anywhere in the world is a hard thing to overcome. 

Q. I thoroughly agree with you if that is the answer. The next question that 
arises is, if they have to do that they cannot pay as much for your tobacco as for the 
tobacco they are competing with, can they? 

A. Well, you would naturally think they could not do so. 

Q. They could not do it? 

A. No. : ; 

Q. If they have to put twice as much tobacco into a plug in order to sell it they 


cannot pay as much for it? 
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A. That looks reasonable, but at the same time if the figures which Mr. ee 
quoted are correct, the manufacturers are certainly making a large enough ae Ae 
allow the farmers a little of it. They should not retain the whole of the profit, = 
give us a reasonable amount, and not have us growing tobacco at cost or at a loss. . 
think the prices which were quoted by Mr. Wigle and the figures which were pub- 
lished by the Leamington Post are really a little larger than what we have actually 


got. 
By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. That is an outside price? : 
A. These are outside prices and the majority of tobacco growers have not received 
the amounts that have been quoted to-day. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. In order that you may get the same price as the American growers do for their 
tobacco you have got to educate the people who use the American tobacco out of that 
prejudice ? 

A. There is no question about that in my mind and the manufacturer also needs 
to be educated. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. How would you legislate in order to prohibit the American tobacco from com- 
ing into Canada? 

A. Such prohibition is not my natural inclination in regard to trade questions, but 
throughout the world tobacco is regarded as a legitimate object of taxation by all 
governments. In some countries tobacco is made a government monopoly, .and I think 
that in the majority of cases tobacco is taxed more heavily than it is by our goyvern- 
ment. It is the same with the Dominion of Canada. Now there is no reason why, if 
tobacco is a legitimate object of taxation, we should not tax it sufficiently to introduce 
the growing of certain varieties into this country and supply our domestic market. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. There is this view of it: supposing you prohibit the importation of tobacco 
and raise the whole excise, so far as that portion of it is concerned, from Canadian 
tobacco, you would not affect the price which is paid to the farmer ? 

A. If the excise were increased it would depend a great deal upon competition 
between the manufacturers. 

Q. In the event of excluding importations of American tobacco the whole of the 
excise would have to come out of the Canadian leaf? 

A. Yes, the Canadian leaf. 


By Mr. Carrier: 


Q. Do you think it would be advisable for the government to send an expert abroad 


having with him the best grades of your tobacco, and try and introduce it into 
European countries ? 


A. I think so, if they could get the tobacco handled properly. 


+ 3Q: These finer grades of tobacco might be exhibited at the Anglo-French exhibi- 
tion in London, and an expert might deliver addresses in their favour? 
A. Without doubt. 


Q. Bringing out all the good points of Canadian tobaccos? 

A. Yes, that might be done. There is something about the tobacco that personally 
I do not understand. In that connection let me give you a little experience of my o ay 
In 1898 I sold my crop of tobacco. It was a very large one and I think I got aie 5 
or 6 cents a pound. But when I stripped my tobacco I culled it. I ‘bk the ate 
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leayes—the torn leaves and the lower leaves of the plant—and culled them out. The 
prime leaves or the best leaves I placed upon the sticks. When the buyers came to 
purchase the tobacco they would not touch the culled leaves, but they bought the good 
tobacco. Well, I had, I suppose, fifteen or twenty bales of this culled tobacco, in 
50-pound bales or thereabouts, and I placed it in my granary where it could not take 
any moisture or where there was no chance of it heating. I kept that tobacco for a 
year and a half. My father-in-law, who is a tobacco user, came along and said: ‘I 
want a bale of that tobacco to use.’ Well, he took away a bale of it. Let me say first 
that this tobacco was a mixture of Zimmer Spanish, Connecticut Seed Leaf and 
Burley. I got my seed from a neighbour who had badly mixed his plants. I think 
there would also be another variety or two in addition to those mentioned. Well, my 
father-in-law took that tobacco to the village where he lived and the tobacco users there 
soon found out that he had some of the weed. One or two begged a little of this 
tobacco, and finally they all came there and deserted Macdonald and other tobaccos. 
All wanted to use the Canadian leaf, and they very soon stripped my father-in-law of 
all that he had and he came back for more. He said that they all admitted that it 
was the best tobacco they ever got. 

Q. Perhaps you are an exceedingly good hand at curing it? 

A. No, I think it was nature that did it. I think the’ tobacco was cured by 
nature in some way. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Were those people not getting that tobacco cheaper 2 
A. It was not that at all, that would have nothing at all to do with it. They very 
soon came back and bought the balance of that culled tobacco at 2 cents a pound. 


By Mr. Carrier: 


Q. Don’t you think it would be a good idea for the government to issue licenses 
to re-handlers for the privilege of handling that tobacco? 

A. I think so. 

Q. I am speaking of the province of Quebec, because there we have not got the 
advantage of the beautiful climate such as you have? 

A. Yes, we have a good climate, we are ploughing up there now. 

Q. Unfortunately for twenty years in our province the farmers have been selling 
their tobacco just as they raised it, they did not understand about the curing or 
anything else. The consequence was it gave the tobacco a bad name, The necessary 
thing now, I think, is to have that tobacco go through the hands of experts, who 
understand all about the curing, before it goes to the trade? 


A. Just so. 
Q. We want re-handlers to undertake that, men who understand the business and 


would pay a license to the government. I believe that the government should put an 
excise duty of 1 cent a pound on every pound that goes into the trade. 


Mr. ZormerMsNn.—What is your reason? 


Mr. Carrmr.—My reason is that all the tobacco should go through the hands of 
re-handlers. The purchaser would then know what he was getting. The tobacco would 
be graded and prices paid in proportion to the quality. At present tobacco of an 
inferior quality goes to the trade the same as the very best, and hence the tobacco 


receives a bad name. 
The Wirness.—That is very true. 


By Mr. Carrier: 
Q. You see if the government had a proper system of giving licenses to re-handlers 
the trade would be placed upon a sound basis? 
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A. Or let the government themselves appoint inspectors and grade the tobacco a 
same as they do the grain in the northwest. T have often thought of that. At presen 
we are handicapped and the buyers, or re-handlers or manufacturers—whatever you 
like to call them—will not give the farmers a reasonable price for their tobacco. Let 
the government themselves put an excise duty on all tobacco that these men buy, less 
a certain fixed price to be paid to the farmer, and it would insure to the farmer a 
certain price for his tobacco at any rate. 


Q. That is my theory. 
A. I have-often thought along the same lines. There is one difficulty in buying 


county of Essex tobacco, and that is that apparently the best quality such as this 
(producing sample) was bought at probably only one cent per pound higher than other 
stuff for which not more than one-half the price should have been paid. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. How much more large Burley can you grow than small Burley per acre? 

A. I have never had much experience in that. A great deal depends upon the 
planting and the distance the plants are set apart and the soil. Mr. Ross, I believe 
it was spoke about the difference in climate. He will understand the climate of the 
county of Essex when I tell him that when we left there on Tuesday the people were 
‘ploughing. Some years ago I met a party of hunters who were going to the woods 
of northern Michigan. They had come from a point 80 miles south of Sandusky, 
Ohio, that is pretty far south from us; we had not had a particle of frost; that was the 
22nd of October, and they told us that they had had frost three weeks before through- 
out the state of Ohio that had killed all vegetation. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. A remark was made about the Connecticut Yellow not ripening at the same 
time, any two plants. Would that difference be on account of the planting or some- 
thing in the condition of the plant or the soil? Is that the same tobacco as grown in 
Connecticut ? 

A. I might say that I have had no experience. Before I close, I spoke of Mr. 
Macdonald’s prejudice against Canadian tobacco. I have a brother who has been a 
very extensive grower, and when he first started to grow White Burley he sent some 
samples to Macdonald and asked him if he would try the Canadian tobacco. Mr. 
Macdonad said he had tried the Canadian tobacco once and it had not been a success 
in this country. His trial was made many years ago, but if he made the experiment 
now he might change his views, 


Having read over the above transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


PETER LAMARSH. 
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House or Commoxs, 
CommitTTEE Room No. 34, 
Fripay, March 27, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 2 o’clock p.m., Mr. McKenzie, Chairman presiding. 


Mr. Louis V. Lazettr, Joliette, Que., called and examined. 
By Mr. Dubeau: 


Q. How long have you been interested in the ‘tobacco industry ? 

A. About 20 years. 

Q. You have visited the'different parts of the provinces of Ontario and Quebea 
where tobacco is grown? 

A. Yes, I have made extensive trips throughout those provinces especially 
for the purpose of getting acquainted with what was being done and the possibilities 
in regard to the tobacco industry, not only from an agricultural, but also from ar 
industrial point of view. 

Q. Have you remarked that the climate in the two provinces affects the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco? 

A. I remarked a general effect which has been proven long ago by results obtained 

and it is this: that in Ontario on account of certain climatic conditions and also the 
nature of the soils devoted to that culture, it seemed to permit the production of 
certain types to a greater perfection than we can attain in Quebec. I also noticed, 
and it is a well known fact proven likewise by results, that in Quebec—for the same 
reasons, but acting inversely I suppose, or in some way which is not clear to my mind 
or to anybody else’s mind—we can produce certain types and varieties of tobacco to a 
greater perfection than they can in Ontario. I may add just at this moment, if you 
will permit me, that this fact is often overlooked. It seems to me that by overlooking 
the fact that in one province certain types of tobacco obtain greater success than in 
the other, and vice versa, unnecessary rivalry seems to have arisen between the growers 
of Ontario and Quebee which should not be the case. This condition of things is not 
peculiar to this country but is universal. For instance, in the United States, where 
the cultivation of tobacco is very extensive—in fact they are the largest producers of 
tobacco in the world—the districts, so far as the agricultural industry is concerned. 
are clearly defined and divided. In certain states they produce a certain type of 
tobacco which is never taken out of those States. That is, the culture of that particular 
type of tobacco is not transferred to other States, but remains there. Now the tobacco 
growing areas are divided into about five great sections. For example, the central 
States produce a certain type of tobaccos which is entirely different from that produced 
in the Eastern States. In the Southern States they produce a certain type of tobaccos 
which is very different indeed from that grown in the Northern States. This is due 
to certain climatic conditions combined with the nature of the soils upon which the 
tobacco is grown. I am stating this to show that there is no need of confusing the 
possibilities. of tobacco culture in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Now for the 
matter which I believe constitutes the object of this inquiry or investigation; I 
should not think that there need be any rivalry between the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. I believe we are all agreed that both provinces need facilities for opening 
up a market for their respective products. I do not know if what I have stated is to 
the point and gives you the information which you require. If not, you can ask me to 


explain any matters which appear to be in doubt. 
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Q. You cannot see that there should be any rivalry as to tobacco production 
between the provinces of Quebec and Ontario? : : 

A. No, there should not be, because in Ontario they can produce certain things 
to a greater degree of perfection than we can; and on the other hand we can gTow 
certain varieties of tobacco in Quebec more successfully than they can jn Ontario. 

Q. In your opinion is it a good thing to increase the excise duty on the foreign 
tobaceos: is it necessary in order to successfully develop the Canadian tobacco 
industry ? 

A. No, I do not think it is a necessity, not a bit. I mentioned a moment ago 
that what we need are facilities for our products in Ontario and Quebec to be used 
by the manufacturing industry; and the increasing of the duty on the foreign leaf 
would not help much to that result so long as the restrictions, which have so far existed, 
remain. I would rather have the restrictions done away with, as is proposed, than 
have a prohibitive duty put on foreign leaf. I will tell you why I think that. We 
have already, it seems to me, plenty of protection. There is in fact a protection of 30 
cents per pound, considering the total duties imposed upon foreign leaf, in favour of 
Canadian tobacco. Well, the effect of the increase of duty over what existed prior to 
1897 had been felt. That increase of duty was required at that time in order to induce 
the manufacturers to use Canadian tobacco in their factories. But if a system of 
fiseal or administrative dispositions had not been established, whereby the use of 
Canadian tobacco in factories was facilitated, the 10 cents of increase of duty on the 
foreign leaf would have been of no avail. However, in 1897 the factories were opened 
up to the us2 of Canadian leaf to a certain extent; in fact the means were devised 
whereby the manufacturers who chose to do so could use the Canadian leaf. They 
could do that under a separate license. Now the results of that increase of duty and 
the changes in the regulations have worked to the good of the Canadian tobacco pro-— 
ducers. The proof is to be found in the fact that we are using now almost 5,000,000 
ounds of Canadian tobacco out of the total quantity manufactured, whilst before 
41897 the amount that went into manufacture was almost nothing. There is an old 
saying that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. There we have the proof of the 
good which resulted from the measures adopted in 1897. However, sufficient has not 
yet been done because there are other types of tobaccos which we can produce here, 
and which would be used by the manufacturers were it not for certain restrictions. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. What restrictions ? 

A. There are three licenses and different stamps used. Those, briefly, are the 
restrictions I mean; the system of three separate licenses you see. I mill not go into 
this detail very much because a great deal has been said ‘respecting it in the testimony 
that has been taken. I mention these as being the restrictions and objections to the 
development of a certain branch of the manufacturing industry from which we cam 
derive great benefit, that is, I mean the tobacco growers. My more particular reason 
for not being so much in favour of increasing the duties is that supposing we madq 
the duty prohibitive entirely there might be some reason on the part of the manufac- 
turer to complain, because we cannot claim that here in Canada we can produce all 
the types and varieties and sub-varieties and different grades of leaf which are 
required by the manufacturing industry. I quite understand we shall always have 
to import from foreign ‘countries certain types and gradeg of tobacco which we can- 
not produce here in Canada, and there is nothing extraordinary in this because, even 
in the United States, where they produce seven hundred million pounds of ‘ines per 
year and where also they have all sorts of climates and soils, they have yet to import 
30,000,000 pounds of Sumatra leaf. Their reason for that is simply an industrial 
one. It is simply because that Sumatra leaf has certain peculiarities of its own which 


cannot be duplicated in the best situated parts of the United States. For the same 
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reason we shall always have to import a certain portion of the tobacco which mill be 
required for our tobacco manufacturing industry in all its branches. Therefore, the 
manufacturers might have some reason to complain if such a step was taken. And 
as producers, supposing we make the duty prohibitive, the result to the growers would 
be such that in two years we would fill the country with so much tobacco, I would 
not say of all sorts of tobacco, that the price would go down and it would be down for 
fifteen years. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. How would it affect the price to the farmers? 

A. Over-production would bring prices down, that is the natural result. And it 
seems to me that it is taking a wrong view for the farmers to favour the increase in 
the duty. I know lots of farmers are in favour of increasing it, and making it even 
prohibitive, but it would work out in practice so that it would first bring the price 
down on account of over-production; it is the natural result, and we have the proof 
of this as J will show you in a moment. 

Q. May I ask, are you a grower of tobacco? 

A. Yes, sir; I have been a grower for 17 years; I am not engaged in it now. I 
quit simply because I thought I would never, live Jong enough to see the changes 
which are about to take place now. But I will go into it again, now that the change 
which I have been waiting for for many years has come. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You refer to the changes in the inland revenue? 

A. I say this, that the farmers are mistaken in trying to have the price or the 
value of tobacco adjusted by means of fiscal measures, because it can only have a 
momentary effect. It is impossible to fix the value or price of such a product as 
tobacco, or in fact any product of agriculture, by any such means. An industrial 
product may, perhaps, be regulated in price to a certain extent by fiscal means, but 
no agricultural product can be. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Wouldn’t it have the effect of increasing the demand by giving a wider mar- 
ket in Canada? 2 

A. Here is Canada with a tobacco consumption of 20,000,000 pounds in all forms 
and shapes, including the foreign importations. All Canada consumes, manufactured 
or in the raw state is about 20,000,000 pounds—I would not be sure about the exact 
quantity, but it is that more or less, it may be a few hundred thousand pounds under 
or above that, but that does not make much difference. Now, I’ve heard gentlemen 
say, and they were right in that, when they stated yesterday that in Essex county alone 
they can produce 20,000,000 pounds. I claim we can just as easily grow 100,000,000 
pounds as 20,000,000 pounds. But if the total capacity for consumption is only 
20,000,000 pounds at the present time, supposing we produce 50,000,000 pounds just 
after making ine duty prohibitive, what would be the result? First the country would 
be flooded by over production, and for that very reason the price would come down 
and the farmers would not obtain what they expect or desire, that is an increase in 
the value of their product. But supposing we had the whole 20,000,000 pounds to 
raise, if we produce 50,000,000 pounds what will happen? 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Export it? 
A. That is all right, but before we can export 1t we must produce such an article 
as will first be suitable for our own native industry, and we could export to advantage 
only certain types of tobacco which are cigar types, and which can be produced only 
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under certain favourable conditions, which do not exist now, but which will arise under 
the proposed changes now under consideration. That is all right, that is what we have 
been clamouring for so long, for a change, not so much by increasing the duty, 
but by some improvements in the conditions under which the industry was being 
carried on. An intermediate industry will arise out of changed conditions and then 
we will supply, I think, the requirements of the country, and then when there is over- 
production we can export to foreign countries. Such new conditions will also create 
something favourable to the good growers of tobacco and discriminate in their favour 
against the bad growers. Then there will be distinction between tobacco and tobacco. 
Now there is no distinction made. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. None at all? ; 

A. Hardly any, I will admit there is some, but very little, not enough to attain 
the desired results, that is give encouragement to the production of good tobacco, that 
is my idea. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. About what quantity is produced in the province of Quebec at the present time? 

A. I can only make an estimation which may be altogether wrong, but at the 
same time I might say that whatever has been stated in that respect hasn’t much better 
foundation than my own idea. I would estimate that the production in Quebec is 
about 5,000,000 pounds—that is the maximum production that was ever attained. 

Q. Can you tell me how much of that amount is cigar tobacco and how much 
chewing ? 

A. I will tell you, in my estimation nearly all of those types grown there belong 
to the cigar types, but in order to make it suitable for cigar purposes it must be 
cultivated under certain peculiar conditions which are not observed, because in the 
province of Quebec, and for that matter in the province of Ontario, we haven’t yet in 
existence any cigar industry worth mentioning. 

Q. At the same time into what manufacture does that five millions go? 

A. Very little goes into cigars, the most of it goes to the consumer direct from 
our farmers without anything being done to it except drying it, as well as can be 
done and pressing it in bales. 

Q. Is that for smoking? 

A. For smoking in the pipe. 

Q. Do you grow any for chewing purposes? 

A. Some of it is used in factories, but I must admit that western Ontario pro- 
duces the Burley type which is far superior for chewing purposes to our tobaccos 
in the province of Quebec. Some factories take ours after they have supplied them- 
selves with what they want of Burley. For certain purposes, which are matters of: 
detail in the industry, they find it advantageous to take some of our tobacco also; 
but the bulk of it comes from western Ontario. Our tobaccq is mostly consumed in 
a raw state, and that is why Quebec tobacco has obtained such a bad reputation. It is 
because that tobacco has been placed before the consumers in a raw state and that 
is about the worst state in which it could be offered to anybody. Now, tobacco is 
not a natural product, it is an artificial product, and in order to bring out its quali- 
ties it should be treated properly. Now, the intermediate industry, which will arise 
out of the new conditions will be created for the particular and specific purpose of 
treating that tobacco for industrial purposes. Do you see what I mean 2 


By Mr. Geoffrion: 


Q. Are you in favour of the proposed new fiscal arra 


he : ngeme 
the Minister of Finance? gements as announced by 
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A. Yes. I believe they meet exactly what is necessary to foster the industry 
throughoyt Canada. Everywhere in Canada where tobacco can be grown benefit will 
be derived from those arrangements. First, because they will do away with difficul- 
ties under which certain manufacturers are labouring. It will permit the introduc- 
tion of the leaf in a better state to the manufacturers through the intermediate indus- 
try. It will disseminate a knowledge amongst the farmers of certain things which 
they at present ignore absolutely. There was no necessity for knowing anything 
about those things before. Then the ultimate result will be that after we have sup- 
plied our manufacturers we shall be able to export whatever is produced over and 
above the amount necessary for our own consumption. I stated a moment ago that 
I believe an increase of duties and the prohibition of importations would mean 
simply harm to the growers, because it would have only a momentary effect, and then 
I referred en passant to the effect which was caused by changes in 1898. 


By Mr. Dugas: 

Q. Will you show how the intermediate industry would improve the quality of 
the tobacco? 

A. Yes. That improvement will be brought about by treating the tobacco 
in a certain way and the details of the treatment are these: This intermediate industry 
exists under different names in the United States. In certain parts the men engaged 
in it are called re-handlers and in other parts packers. It does not matter what name 
they go under. The re-handlers are employed in sections where they produce smoking 
and chewing tobaccos, while the packers exist in sections where cigar leaf is raised. 
That is the only difference there is between the two names. However, these re- 
handlers or packers are supplied, or they supply themselves, with buildings which must 
be constructed for the special purpose of treating tobacco. In the second place, there 
are certain—I would not say secrets, but there are tricks of the trade which are known 
and acquired by practice only. Now, these re-handlers or packers will come over here, 
they will know how to distinguish between types, they will know how to treat and 
classify them, they will know how to pack them for the different branches of industry 
or for that matter, for exportation, and they will know how to ferment them. Fer- 
mentation is practised in the case of the cigar leaf. The other types of tobaccos, 
whether for chewing or smoking, are not fermented in the strict sense of the term. 


By Mr. Parmelee: 
Q. They go through a process? 
A. They are put through a process, but not the fermentation process which is given 
to the cigar leaf. 
Q. But it is a process ? 
A. Yes, it is a process. 


By Mr. Dugas: 


Q. All this work is done by the packers? 
A. Or re-handlers. 


Q. Or re-handlers ? 
A. Yes. In the United States. And the same would be done here, and that is 


where they would increase the quality of the tobacco, because it is the treatment and 
process which is absolutely necessary in order to bring out the qualities of the leaf 
which exist in a Jatent state in a good crop. 


By Mr. Dugas: 
Q. Do you think that our Canadian tobacco can be exported to a foreign country 


without being managed by these packers or re-handlers ? 
A. No. Simply for this reason, that the foreign markets are not used to special 


types of tobacco, absolutely well treated from countries that export tobacco. They 
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would not take Canadian tobacco in the raw state and with all qualities mixed up and 
poorly packed. They would not receive it. We must have these re-handlers or packers 
who will prepare the tobacco properly, before we can expect to export. 


By Mr. Parmelee: 

Q. What is the difficulty in the way of these establishments being started now? 

A. The difficulty is this, this has been tried by means of organizations among the 
farmers, but it is impossible to bring the farmers to work together towards a certain 
goal. There is no inducement for it, take the cigar types, for instance, which should 
be grown for the cigar industry exclusively, and we have not that cigar industry here; 
it does not exist, or only on a very limited scale, and the manufacturers who have 
attempted it, for the most part have made the mistake of trying to make cigars out — 
of a leaf that was not properly treated. The re-handlers or packers have no assured 
opening for their product which costs them something above what they pay for it, 
and therefore are not induced to go into it. They must first be assured that having 
added to the value of the tobacco by means of selection and treatment they will find a 
market for it so that it will pay them, that is where the difficulty lies exactly. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Your contention is that our tobacco is not good enough for export? 

A. I beg pardon, sir; I do not say that, and I do not mean that. I simply say it © 
is not in the proper condition to export. 

Q. Is it in the proper condition for home consumption ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That is right? 

A. I quite acree with you on that, but we have been consuming it in the worst 
condition poss-o! It is an acquired taste for it, and can you prevent a man smoking 
straw if he want. to? 


By Mr. Dugas: 

Q. As an example of what you have said, did you not prepare some tobacco in 
1901, some samples to be sent to Belgium? : 

A. Not only in that year, but at three different times I sent samples of tobacco 
to Belgium myself, and also to Holland, and a good deal of correspondence has resulted 
from that. I have none of the letters here, but most of the letters that I received held 
out favourable prospects on what I have submitted to them in a very erude state. All 
those letters I believe are here at the department, if not all, at least the most important — 
and most interesting of them are. From my personal experience I might say that our 
tobaccos have been highly appreciated by the importers of Belgium and Holland, but 
they have always made the remark that the tobacco was not in a suitable state for them 
to take it. 

Q. It was not finished? 

A. Exactly. I sent it in the raw state, because I wanted to find out myself what 
should have been done to improve the tobacco, and they explained to me what was 
wanted was better assorting and more particularly the fermentation of it. 


Q. What was the opinion of those people to whom you sent samples as to the ~ 
quality of your tobacco in its condition 2 ae 


it properly, that is, if we assorted it according to their particular requirements over 
there, so that it would be suitable for their market, and if we also fermented it the - 


result would be that it would possibly be a superior article to the Wisconsin tobacco. ‘4 
wnich they imported themselves. ir 


Ea 
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Q. Is there any other place in the world where tobacco is used as it is in this 
country, without being prepared ? 
A. No. There is not a single civilized country in the world where tobacco is 


‘consumed in the raw state. I might say, Mr. Dugas, that suppose we went to Central 


America, Mexico, Columbia or Brazil, I will leave out Cuba because we should not 
compare ourselves with Cuba and for that matter no country can be compared to 
Cuba, but take South America, where it is generally thought the conditions are ideal 
for the production of tobacco—supposing .I went to Brazil, to the Bahia district, and 
brought some tobacco back in the raw state, the same as we get it from the farmers 
and as it is consumed by our farmers here, and went to a manufacturer and had it 
made into cigars, and suppose I had some in my pocket and offered them to you, you 
and the other gentlemen here would say, ‘ This is about the worst stuff I ever smoked 
in my life.’ That would be the case even if it was Brazilian tobacco, which has the 
highest reputation on the market, and yet the fact is that our tobacco is now being 
consumed in the raw state. 


By Mr. Parmelee: 


Q. Just a moment here; you know, as I know, there is in the province of Quebec 
an enormous quantity of tobacco consumed in the raw state? 

A. Yes: 

Q. Can you tell me why a man who has once acquired a taste for it will smoke 
no other? 

A. I can’t explain. 

Q. But it is true, isn’t it? 

A. It is true, but it means we should not give personal opinions on these matters 
of taste, we should not dispute upon them; it is a question of an acquired taste. 

Q. I mean this, that the man who is in the habit of smoking the raw leaf, if I 
offer him some manufactured tobacco he will politely refuse it? 

A. Quite true, but that is limited to-the province of Quebec; we have a market 
in the province of Quebec for that tobacco. 


By Mr. Geoffrion: 


Q. You mean to say that in some parts of the province of Quebec, mostly in the 
lower counties, that there we do not get smoking, tobacco, for pipe smoking, that is 
good; that it is not really good tobacco we get? 

A. Well, good,, ll admit that it is good, because I find it good myself, but you 
will not get everybody to admit that it is good. ° 

Q. It is just as good as any other tobacco you can buy at a dollar a pound any- 
where ? 

A. Yes, that is quite right, but I would say I never tried to make an argument of 
that, because my personal taste may be wrong. 

Q.I suppose your argument is that we ought to have some depots where it would 
be properly prepared ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. What would’ you propose as to that? Do you think that the proposed regula- 
tion will have the effect of having the producers get together ? 

A. I do not know exactly how it will happen. I surmise it will happen simply in 


this manner: That people having money to invest will find it advantageous to go into 


this new branch of business in Canada; and I believe that the proposed new regulations 
will create such conditions as will induce people that have money to go into the 
business. Now, I have already the proof of that because I have been consulted by men 
that meant to go into the business years ago and have been simply waiting for the 


-ereation of these new conditions to do so. 


Q. You think they will certainly go into the business now ? 
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A. They will certainly go into the business now, and one of them has already 
made the necessary arrangements. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. If you increase the product very much it will result in a surplus that you will 
not be able to dispose of even if you get your own market? % 

A. I have just explained that the new conditions created will give birth to a new 
industry which will help us in disposing of our surplus to foreign countries. 


By Mr. Dugas: 

Q. I would like to know your opinion in regard to the new regulations. Some of 
the witnesses that have been heard before this committee have stated that the new 
regulations will result in lowering the duty on foreign leaf from 35 to 33 cents? 

A. I do not see it that way. 


Q. What will be the effect as to duty? 
A. I have looked into the matter carefully in order to find out whether what I 


read in the papers with respect to this was right or not. Mr. Fielding said that it was 
a rearrangement without augmentation of or diminution in the duty. 


By Mr. Parmelee: 


Q. Yes, he said that practically ? 

A. He did not say this absolutely, but in a general way. There might be slight 
differences due to the impossibility of getting decimals into line in making the 
calculations; but practically there is no increase or decrease in the amount of duty 
to be imposed on the foreigner, absolutely none. 


By Mr. Dugas: 


Q. I see that the new regulations provide ‘on foreign leaf tobacco unstemmed, per 
pound 28 cents.’ This will be collected before the manufacturers use their tobacco, 
and then they will pay 5 cents duty when they place their tobacco on the market. 
This brings the duty up to 33 cents? 

A. Yes, but there is something overlooked in that calculation. It is this: the 
duty of 10 cents is collected on the raw leaf as it comes out of the warehouse and goes 
into the factory where it is taken for use and converted into the manufactured pro- 
duct. Now, when this comes out of the warehouse again for consumption it pays a 
duty of 25 cents. The total duty, therefore, is 35 cents. But this fact should not be 
overlooked: the 10 cents duty on the leaf is also on the stem which is taken out in 
the manufacturing process, and more especially in the case of chewing tobaccos, 
because into chewing tobaccos none of the stems go. Now, in the case of a strictly 
chewing tobacco factory this will mean one-third taken off. Now, the 10 cents is also 
imposed on that 33 per cent of the weight. But the way it works out is that there is a 
difference of 2 cents owing to the change in weight. A duty of 28 cents on the raw 
leaf means that this duty is also levied on the stems which are taken out later in the 
process of manufacture, which accounts for the apparent superficial difference of 2 
cents in the total duty. Twenty-eight and five make 33, and 25 and 10 make 35. But 
iL am pointing out where the discrepancy is made up. Take 100 pounds of tobacco 
which pay 28 cents duty. Then take the stems out of the leaf and it will mean a 
change of, we will say 25 per cent. That means a difference of 7 cents. One-fourth 
of 28 cents is 7 cents, and 28 cents and 7 cents added make 35 cents. Then again 
after that tobacco has been converted into chewing plug there will be 5 cents more duty 
to pay on it, making the total duty 40 cents. Of course, there will be compensation 
for that. You may say that, as I have figured it out, the duty amounts to 40 cents. 
But no, it is not that. The licorice and other ingredients that go into the chewing 
tobacco replace to a certain extent the stems which have been taken out in the process 
of manufacturing chewing tobacco. Therefore, 100 pounds of leaf tobacco, if it has 
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been stemmed, produces 100 pounds of manufactured tobacco, because the stems have 
been replaced by the licorice, sugar, molasses and everything else that goes into it. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Do the factories use the stems for any purpose? 
A. There is no practical use for stems in this country. 


. By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Do they not make snuff out of it? 
A. Very little. There is no snuff trade in this country, or hardly any. 


By Mr. Dugas: 


Q. It has been said by some witnesses that under the old regulations the govern- 
ment collected 25 cents a pound on chewing tobacco, for instance, and collected that 
amount on all ingredients which were used in the manufacture of that tobacco. Now 
I see in the new regulations that where less than 50 per cent of Canadian raw leaf, 
and 10 per cent.or more of other material, is used, such material shall be subject to a 
duty of 16 cents per pound? 

A. This is entirely in favour of Canadian tobacco. It is a direct inducement to 
the manufacturers to use Canadian tobacco in combination with foreign leaf. 

Q. Thus the duty will not be diminished? 

A. It will be increased whenever that clause applies. 

Q. Are you aware of the amount of the rebate which was granted to the manu- 
facturers for their strips of tobacco? 

A. No, not exactly. 

Q. I put a question in the House lately and the answer was this: The quantity 
of tobacco exported upon which a refund was paid on foreign leaf was 112,891 pounds. 
The amount of the refund was $10,737.70. There was an addition to the above of 
363,518 pounds of cigar cuttings exported upon which a refund of $36,311.80 was 
paid. According to the new regulations no such rebate will be paid in the future? 

A. That is what I understand. They could not do so under the new regulations, 
because the Canadian and foreign leaf will be so mixed up that it will be impossible 
to distinguish one from the other. So the government have to do away entirely with 
the rebate and that is in-our favour. It is not so much in the amount of money that 
I see where that will be a gain to us; but in that it closed the factories that wanted 
to have those rebates, to the Canadian leaf. That is all, I understand, there is in it. 
It is a peculiar thing but, those rebates seem to have closed those factories to the 
Canadian leaf. 

Q. I have received a letter from Mr. Jos. Picard, of the Rock City Tobacco Com- 
pany, Quebec, complaining of the new regulations as regards cigarettes. Will you 
read that letter (handing a letter to witness), and say whether the new regulations 
will injure the cigarette business as is claimed there? 

A. (After reading the letter) I believe Mr. Picard is mistaken. In making his 
calculation he erred in the same way as I did myself when I first worked it out, he 
overlooked certain things. I see here a plain calculation which makes the point clear, 
and by what I see there is absolutely no difference in the total amount of duty imposed 
on the foreign leaf in the case of cigarettes. Therefore, it means that under the new 
regulations the protection in favour of Canadian leaf to be used in cigarettes amounts 
to exactly the same. That is what I make out from this calculation here, and I know 
that I have been doing the same thing myself. There is a slight apparent discrepancy 
of about 6 cents per 1,000 cigarettes, but I believe this is due to certain losses which 
necessarily occur in that industry, cuttings and things upon which they possibly got 
a rebate before, but which they will not receive now under the new regulations. 
Therefore, it seems to me that as to the amount of duty it remains absolutely the same 
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as it was before. I believe, Mr. Dugas, your correspondent is mistaken in his con- 
tention that they are losing a certain advantage which they enjoyed before. fe 
Q. Are you aware of the number of cigarettes which are made yearly wit 
Canadian tobacco ? : 
A. No, I cannot say that I know the number, or the quantity of tobaeco used for 
cigarette purposes; but I would not think it is a great deal. 


By Mr. Dubeau: 


Q. What will be the effect of the proposed regulations? will it be to induce the 
manufacturers to go among the farmers and establish packing warehouses for 
re-handling ? i 

A. Yes, undoubtedly, and I believe that a moment ago I replied to about the same 
question. I will again say that I not only believe, but I am absolutely sure, as I 
mentioned a moment ago, some persons of importance in the tobacco industry have 
been looking towards the time when such change is made as would warrant their going 
into that particular re-handling industry. Now, it looks as if the time had come, and 
no later than about four or five days ago I met one of those gentlemen who told me 
that if nothing goes wrong with the contemplated change, he will be right into our 
section among the farmers and start a re-handling establishment there this very spring. 
So that, if there is no undue delay I am sure that it will establish the re-handling 
industry, but if the carrying out of the contemplated change is postponed so late that — 
the crop will have started fermenting it will be too late for him to do anything this 
year. 


By Mr. Dugas: 


Q. Are you not aware that last year Mr. Cusson, a cigar manufacturer of 
Montreal, bought nearly a half a million pounds of tobacco for the purpose of making 
cigars, and there was a man brought from Connecticut to prepare this tobacco, and 
that this was done in the expectation that these new regulations would have been 
approved last year? 

A. Yes, I know that because Mr. Cusson asked me several times what I thought 
with respect to the changes, and I told him that in the course of time this would 
certainly occur. Well, one day last year he told me, ‘I am going right into it,” and 
he bought, as you say, Mr. Dugas, between 500,000 and 600,000 pounds—it must have 
shrunk some since, but I believe the original weight was between 500,000 and 600,000 
pounds, and I know he has brought a gentleman from the United States who is an 
expert in treating that tobacco. I was there myself at his warehouse and I looked at 
the tobaceo and spoke to the gentleman from Connecticut, who told me he was very 
much surprised at the quality of it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that these cigars we are now smoking were made out of the 
tobacco which Mr. Cusson has bought? 

A. I do not know whether these particular cigars are made out of that tobacco, 
but I have myself often smoked some very fine cigars which Mr. Cusson gave me. We 
talked it over several times, but as to these very cigars J would not vouch that they are 
the real thing, but I have been smoking: some that I know were made from that 
tobacco, and I believe myself that they were Canadian wrapped up in Sumatra. 

Q. Are you engaged in the manufacture of cigars? 

A. No, I was in the manufacture of tobacco when I became a grower. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Can you tell me what proportion of the leaf is stem? What proportion of the 
whole weight does the stem constitute? 


A. We have to distinguish in this, 
factories, for instance—there are none su 
Sir William Macdonald’s factory, 


Mr. Clarke, because in the smoking tobacco 
ch existing exclusively—but I would mention 
where they manufacture only smoking and chewing 
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all in the plug, I would estimate that in such a factory the proportion of stem is about 
25 per cent of the original weight of the leaf on the average. Because in such a factory 
all the tobacco is stemmed, as he never makes plug tobacco with the stems in; but 
take for instance the American Tobacco Company, where they make cut tobacco, the 
greater proportion of their tobacco that they place on the market contains the stems, 
consequently their proportion of stems to the total weight of their production would 
on the average be very far below 25 per cent. 

Q. I thought the American Tobacco Company imported the tobacco without stems? 

A. They may, I do not know as to that, but I hardly think they do. They may, 
but I do not see where the advantage would be for them to do so. : 

Q. Can you tell how many varieties of smoking tobacco you grow in the province 
of Quebec? You have the Comstock Spanish? 

A. Well, I would not say we are growing any types of smoking tobacco, known as 
such in the United States, we are not, neither are the growers in Ontario, because the 
smoking types which the United States are producing are grown more especially in the 
two Carolinas, Virginia, Delaware and also in Kentucky and Ohio. These are the 
States where they grow smoking tobacco more particularly known as such, but we are 
not growing in Quebec those varieties, we are growing cigar leaf tobacco which we 
use for pipe purposes also, and for which such a taste has been acquired as to render 
them acceptable to the public as a pipe smoking tobacco. But if you ask me, ‘ Are you 
growing pipe smoking tobacco,’ I could not say that we are, according to the American 
standards. 

Q. I do not mean the pipe smoking tobacco, but this Comstock Spanish, Con- 
necticut seed leaf? 

A. Those are cigar varieties. 

Q. But you grow all of those? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you grow Havana leaf, that has been spoken of? 

A. There is not so much in varieties as would appear, but it is the types that 
should guide us, because the varieties after all differ very slightly. I have read the 
names of 121 varieties of seed leaf plants, they are nearly all alike in the field, you 
could not distinguish between them. 

Q. What is the most profitable type you grow down there? 

A. I do not know that I could find a basis for establishing a valuation of the 
cost and profit in that sense, I do not know. 

Q. Which is the favourite type grown by the farmers? What is grown there most ? 

A. I would say the Havana seed leaf, including the Comstock and the Zimmer 
Spanish, which belongs to the Havana seed leaf type. The Havana seed leaf is the 
most favourable type to be grown in the province of Quebec. Our possibilities there 
are limited, and we should not go beyond our possibilities, that is where many make an 
error, they try all sorts of tobacco; I have seen them trying to grow Sumatra in the 
province of Quebec, it is impossible, they simply do not know what they are about. 
Our possibilities are limited and so they are in your own section. If they ever try 
to grow a lot of varieties they will casser sa pipe—break their pipe—as we say in 
Quebec, because their possibilities are limited and they should remain within their 
possibilities. So should we also. The Havana seed leaf types are the most advant- 
ageous for us because they are very rapid growers and they seem to adapt themselves 
to our particular climatic conditions. We have certain soils which, owing to their 
chemical composition and natural elements, combined with our particular climatic 
conditions produce a result which is sometimes surprising to us. We sometimes 
produce a product which is superior even to the parent plant coming from Wisconsin. 
That may be a surprise but it is a fact. There is not so much to be wondered at when 
we have learned something about tobacco. It is simply that this plant can adapt itself 
to the most curious and diversified conditions. 
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By Mr. Dubeau: 


Q. If I am not mistaken you stated a few minutes ago that the consumption of 
Canadian tobacco has increased very much. Did you not find in that fact the indus- 
trial value of our Canadian tobacco? “ 

A. Undoubtedly, that is obvious to my mind. It seems to me that the increase 
in the consumption of the tobacco manufactured from the Canadian leaf which has 
taken place since 1897 undoubtedly means that it has an industrial value and a com- 
mercial value, also, and to me it is an absolute proof that the public like it. Is that 
an answer to your question? I believe it is absolutely obvious. It was claimed prior 
to that increase of duty by manufacturers right here in Ottawa that we would never 
be able to use the Canadian leaf for industrial purposes on a large scale. I remember 
that perfectly well, because I was here several times discussing the subject and T had 
occasion to tell these large manufacturers that the future would prove whether they 
were right or wrong, that their own personal opinion might be very respectable indeed 
but that it was a little bit tainted by their being interested in objecting to the change 
proposed by us. The increase of duty was desired in order to promote the manufac- 
ture, and improve the manufacture of Canadian leaf. Then the proof came and we 
have it before us. The proof is in the fact that we now use almost 5,000,000 pounds of 
Canadian leaf in the manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco; whether it comes 
from Ontario or Quebec is immaterial to the fact. Now it is claimed against Cana- 
dian tobacco that it will never be suitable for the cigar industry, and the manufac- 
turers say that they cannot use the Canadian leaf. I quite admit that they cannot 
make a good cigar out of the leaf they get from the farmers as it is produced now. 
But what is proposed by these new regulations is to arouse an active interest in the 
development of this branch of the industry and prove the possibilities of the cigar 
leaf produced in Canada. It is from that that we infer later on the same result will 
be obtained in the cigar industry that has been obtained in other branches of the indus- 
try. I believe that is answering your question—that there will be an industrial value 
in Canadian tobacco. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. In reference to the adaptability of the soil, I want to know whether this gentle- 
man can give me an opinion whether you can grow tobacco in the county of Huron. 
It would not be as warm a climate probably as you might have in Quebec? 

A. I believe that we can grow tobacco almost anywhere, and some authorities 
have claimed that tobacco can adapt itself to any climatic conditions, and in fact 
tobacco has been produced in the 60th degree of latitude. Whether it has any indus- 
trial value is another question. As to being able to produce it, there is no doubt that 


any soil will produce it, but of course there are some soils better adapted to produce a 
certain standard. 


Q. What would be the best kind of soil, gravel or clay or loam? 
A. It depends, gravelly or light soils will produce light coloured varieties. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Black mucky soil will also produce good tobacco? 
A. Yes; light soil will produce light coloured varieties and loamy soil will pro- 


duce fine textured cigar leaf; sandy loam and heavy clay will produce the heaviest 
types of chewing tobacco, not Burley, but the dark kinds. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Will the proximity of water have an influence in the growing of tobaceo?2 
A. It may have, but it is so remote and difficult to define that I would not zo into 
that, except to say that near the ocean where certain currents of wind drive the brine 
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of the ocean from the sea to the land it may affect the product so that it will make it 
very badly combustible on account of the salt. 

Q. How long does it take tobacco to grow? 

A. Sixty days for the quick growing varieties, and up to one hundred days 
for the slower. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What is the meaning of the word ‘ Cavendish,’ I do not just understand it? 

A. Cavendish is the name which has been used under all administrations in 
England and in Canada in reference to tobacco which is pressed into plugs, whether 
chewing or smoking; it is the general name which has been given to the manufac- 
tured tobacco in plug shape; that is, the ‘cut’ tobacco is different from Cavendish, 
which is chewing and smoking plug. 

Q. One other question. Under the present law there is a rebate for clippings, 
but under the proposed regulations that rebate will not exist. Can you tell me what 
effect that change will have? 

A. Yes, sir. I mean from the point of view. of the Canadian grower—it will 
have this effect, that in all the factories working under a foreign license and using 
foreign leaf exclusively, if they choose to use Canadian tobacco in combination with 
the foreign they will not be induced to do so as at present on account of this rebate. 

Q. That rebate is if they ship the clippings back? 

A. Exactly, re-exporting. 

Q. Do you know what proportion the clippings bear to the total weight? 

A. Mr. Dugas has given the figures; he says that it is something like 300,000 
pounds of cigar cuttings exclusively. There are other rebates on manufactured 
tobacco, but that is the total of the cigar clippings. 

Q. So that this is really an important matter, because where Canadian tobacco 
was used they could not get the benefit of that rebate? 

A. No. 

Q. So that the removal of that difficulty will be of decided advantage to the Cana- 


dian grower? 
A. Yes. It opens the door of all factories to Canadian tobacco. 


By Mr. Dugas: 


Q. According to your long experience, Mr. Labelle, is it not a fact that the com- 
mercial value, the real value of tobacco, resides more in the preparation of it than in 
the cultivation? © 

A. Yes. I expressed myself on this point just a little while ago, when I said 
that tobacco is not a natural production, it is an artificial product; there are latent 
qualities in the crop which must be brought out afterwards. Of course, in order to 
make a success in cultivation it must be grown in the best soil for that type, and it 
must be cultivated with a view to attaining certain qualities for certain purposes; 
yet, even when all these conditions are observed, there will be latent qualities in the 
crop which will permit of producing, by preparation and handling, a highly valuable 
article for certain definite industrial purposes. But these qualities will be brought 
out of the leaf only after certain specific treatment has been given to the product of 
the grower, and only then will those qualities be brought out, and it is only after 
those qualities have been developed that the crop will be suitable for industrial and 
commercial purposes. ‘Therefore, it is more an industrial product than a natural 
product, just the same as it is with wine. Wine is simply the juice of grapes, but if 
it is only the juice of grapes and not fermented it is not drinkable. Even in the part 
of France where they produce the best wine an experienced man may press the grapes 
and get the juice out of them, but if he does not know how to ferment and to blend 
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it—and it is not so much the blending as the coupage which makes the difference—it 
will only be grape juice after all; it will not be wine. 


Having read the foregoing transcript of my evidence I find it correct. 


LOUIS V. LABELLE. 


Mr. J. B. Duaas, St. Jacques, County of Montcalm, called and examined. 
By Mr. Dugas : 


Q. You are a tobacco grower ? 

AE Ven: 5 

Q. You have considerable experience in tobacco growing ? 

A. I have some 17 or 18 years’ of experience. 

Q. You were charged by the Department of Agriculture of the Dominion to 
prepare samples of tobacco to be sent to London and Belgium there to be examined 
by experts. Did you go yourself with those samples and will you state to the com- 
mittee what was the report thereon 4 

A. It was in 1902 or 1903 that I was ordered by the Department of Agriculture 
to prepare a certain quantity of our Canadian tobacco Just as we produce and prepare 
it and to go with those lots of tobacco and introduce them in the English and Belgium 
markets in order to get an appreciation of our product from those people. Invariably 
we had the same answer from every one to whom we showed our samples. They 
would say ‘ The brut product is good, it looks well and appears to be of fine quality, 
but in its natural condition it is not saleable on our markets for the reason that it 
is not finished. ‘This tobacco should be sorted and fermented, and re-sorted later on 
in order to make it acceptable on all our markets for different uses.’ There is some 
difference in the demands of different markets. On the English market they prefer 
a darker tobacco, that is as they term it there fired, fermented highly when the tobacco 
becomes darker in colour; except on the British market where a lighter coloured 
tobacco is preferred. On the Belgium market in every instance the light coloured 
tobacco is preferred; but there they gave us exactly the same reasons that we had 
already met with on the English market, that our tobacco was not finished. The raw 
leaf, they said, seemed to be of very good quality but in its actual condition they could 
not really give a correct appreciation. While we were there, in Belgium and other 
places, they told us. ‘ Why, it is singular, we are doing an extensive trade with the 
United States market. You are situated in the neighbourhood of that country, why 
don’t you prepare your product as they do there. If your tobacco is prepared as it 
is in the United States we have no doubt you can do a good trade here with us in 
Belgium.’ In England they told us the same thing. They remarked: ‘If your 
tobacco is as good as the American tobacco we will undoubtedly give you the prefer- 
ence. We are fellow citizens and if you will give us an article as good as we can buy 
in the States we will give you the chance.” The tobacco dealers of England and 
Belgium have made a report to this effect. Accordingly the Department of Agricul- 
ture thought it would be well to send some one over to Wisconsin, the state that was 
most convenient for conducting observations and which was in about our latitude. 

Q. Have you not been advised in Belgium or England to recommend to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture that he should send somebody to Wisconsin to study the methods 
of tobacco culture followed there ? 

Aj Yes: 
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; Q. And was it not on that account that samples of tobacco were imported from 
Wisconsin ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. It was on the suggestion of those people in England or Belgium that you made 
that ae to the Minister of Agriculture ? 
sees oy 


Q. And then you were sent there ? 
A. I was intending to make my remarks brief and perhaps I have cut them too 
short as to that. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Before you leave the subject of Belgium, do they grow any tobacco over there ? 

A. Some. 

Q. Do you know what price the growers there get for tobacco ? 

A. It varies. I believe that Mr. Charlan would have more knowledge of the price 
paid in Belgium for raw leaf. 


By Mr. Dugas: 


Q. Is there a large market in Belgium for tobacco ? 

A. An immense market. 

Q. And in England also? 

A. In England also. 

Q. So that if our tobacco was prepared in proper shape there would be a good 
market in England and Belgium for our product? 

A. Yes. From the information I got whilst there, the demand is almost unlimit- 
ed, because the consumption in England is two pounds per head of the population, 
men, women and children, and then besides there is a great importation and exporta- 
tion of tobacco. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What do they pay in Belgium for tobacco? Suppose we exported tobacco to 


that country, what would we realize for it? 
A. For tobacco in good shape, 15 cents of our Canadian money; that is what 


they told me. 
Q. Would that be 15 cents here or with the duty in Belgium? 


A. 15 cents f.ob. 
Q. Here? 
A. Here. We would load it. 


By Mr. Dugas: 
Q. There is no customs duty there? 
A. No. 

By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I believe the restrictions in Belgium are less than in most countries? 
A. That is the reason we were sent over there. 


By Mr. Dugas: 


Q. As to the freight, you say you exported tobacco from Canada to Belgium, is 
the freight heavy—how much did you have? 


A. 1,840 pounds of tobacco. 
Q. That you exported from Canada to Belgium. How much was the freight? 


A. I think I calculated that it amounted to something like one-fourth of a cent 
per pound. 
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Q. Well, now, will you state what you did in Wisconsin at the time you were 
there for the Minister of Agriculture? Did you bring some samples of our "ows 
tobacco from Quebec, and did you show them to those people in Wisconsin ? 

A. Yes. From the favourable report we had made of the reception of our 
tobacco in the European market, the Agricultural Department thought it would be 
wise to send some of our Canadian farmers to obtain information as to the methods 
of cultivation, etc., in the State of Wisconsin, as that state was the most convenient 
and in about the same latitude as Canada. So I was sent over there in company with 
Mr. Denis, of Rouville county, for that purpose. We found that the climate is about 
the same as ours, because we had left here in the last days of April, I think it was, 
and when we got there we found they were hardly any more advanced than we were. 
The beds there were just getting made, and we stayed there until the plantation was 
about to commence, but we did not stop to see the plantation. We went around there 
to see how the work was done in the warehouses and the condition of the different 
crops, ete. We found that the Wisconsin tobacco looked a great deal like our own 
Canadian tobacco, but we never said anything about it until finally—I had brought 
with me some tobacco produced in Montcalm county. I had cured it myself. J did 
not know much about the quality of it; I suppose I took what was about the best 
quality—and after having examined a good deal of the Wisconsin tobacco in the 
warehouses here and there I introduced this sample of Canadian tobacco which I had 
with me, and I asked one of the principal handlers and dealers of Jamesville, Mr. §S. 
B. Heddles—he is an important grower and dealer in tobacco there—and J showed 
him the sample, asking him what he thought of it. He looked at it and said that the 
tobacco was very good apparently, and passed several remarks on it; he said the 
tobacco was really in fine condition to go just then into fermentation. After we 
had talked a while on the qualities of this tobacco he asked me where it was grown 
and told me later on that he thought I had picked it up in some of the neighbouring 
warehouses. I told him it was tobacco produced in Canada, and he looked at it again 
and said: ‘It is really a splendid article in raw leaf, only the form of the leaf is 
defective—it should not be so pointed, it should be more rounding and broad,’ and he 
made the remark that all this variety of tobacco that was packed had a tendency to 
coming towards a point in the leaf, and it always left a narrow space between the 
fibres. He called his foreman, who substantiated all that the boss had said in refer- 
ence to the good qualities of this tobacco. That encouraged me, and I showed the 
same samples of tobacco to several other people, and invariably I received the same 
comments and the same answers to my questions—that it was of really good quality, 
only it was not finished—what it was but (rough, not sorted). 

Q. And did you bring back some seed from that state to plant in your part of 
the country ? 

A. Yes, I brought a small quantity of seed produced in Wisconsin, and from what 
I had seen over there T thought myself justified in recommending this type of tobacco 
to the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture, and he sent some of this Wisconsin tobacco 
seed, which goes by the name of ‘ Comstock Spanish.” Mr. Comstock introduced this 
variety of tobacco some forty years ago, so they told me, and it has kept the name 
ae sa but it is really Wisconsin tobacco. because we suppose that Comstock died 


Q. nat has been the result of your experience with the seed brought from Wis- 
consin ? 

A. We had this seed distributed in our district, I Suppose perhaps five or ten 
pounds of this tobacco seed, and invariably it has given satisfaction From the first 
years’ seeding, the first crop was considered of excellent quality, 
at our annual convention of the ‘Tobacco Growers’ Association 
manufacturers and had them to examine the samples that were 
tobacco produced from the imported seed itself, the first year’s i 


and I was inquiring 
I met there several 
there on exhibition, 
mportation, and the 
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second year’s growth, that is from seed produced from the plant grown from the 
imported seed and also samples of the third year’s growth. While between the second 
and third years growth there wasn’t really any difference, those experts considered 
that as between the first and the second year’s crop there was a marked difference 
and that in favour of the second year’s crop. They said that the production of the 
second year was better than that produced from the imported seed the first year. 

Q. So according to your experience you have a good product in the tobacco grown 
from this Wisconsin tobacco seed ? 

TNEN GES 

OF -You are aware that Mr. Cusson, of Montreal, bought some of those tobaccos 
es eae had them properly prepared and fermented, and made good cigars out of 
them ? ; 

A. Yes. I know Mr. Cusson very well. I see him frequently and often have a 
conversation with him concerning tobacco. I have seen his tobacco in the leaf, I 
have seen it manufactured into cigars and I have had the pleasure of smoking a great 
many of his good cigars. 

Q. Are you aware that Mr. Cusson is prepared, under the new regulation, to build 
warehouses for packing tobacco in your county, he is ready to go into the business 
of preparing tobacco ? 

A. I could not say because I have not seen Mr. Cusson since the changes were 
annunounced. About a week before the announcement I met him, and we were talking 
about what is likely to take place, and he told me that if such would take place he 
had about decided to establish himself in Montcalm county or the county of L’Assomp- 
tion-in the re-handling business. The committee, of course, understand what is meant 
by re-handling. 

Q. On account of the new regulations foreign manufacturers will have to pay 
28 cents duty before using their tobacco. This fact will cause people to go into the 
business of re-handling ? 

A. Yes, so it seems to me. 

Q. There will be a large return to them if they go into that re-handling business? 

A. I don’t know that it will be necessary. The gentlemen to whom I exhibited 
my samples of Canadian tobaceo—— 


Q. In Wisconsin ? 
A. In Wisconsin remarked that he thought with the protection we then had— 


that was two years ago—and the quality of the tobacco we could produce in Canada, 
he had simply a good sure way of making money and if he was not established to 
suit himself in Wisconsin, he could not see any better place to establish himself to 
make money than in Canada. 

Q. He would have been ready to do it under the old regulations ? 


A. Under the old regulations, yes. ; 
Q. And he would be more ready to come now under the new regulations ? 
A. Yes. I thought it would be well to state this. I had forgotten to do so 


before. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He wanted to have a hand in the pudding ? 
A. Yes, he said he would have a real pudding. 


By Mr. Clarke : 
Q. You made the remark two or three times that the opinion expressed in Eng- 
land and Belgium in regard to our tobacco was that it was not finished ? 
A. Not finished. 


Q. What do you mean by that ? 
A. It is not fermented and sorted in a manner convenient to the manufacturers. 


You see the English method is this: The English dealer sends his order to an Ameri- 
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can dealer that he wants such and such a tobacco. That is, ready for his lines just as 
he wants it. 

Q. What needs to be done to our tobacco is the work of the re-handler? 

A. Exactly. : 

Q. And you think the proposed regulations will bring that about? 

A. In my opinion. 


By Mr. Dugas: 


Q. You have been travelling for several years through the United States, and 
have also been in England and Belgium. Did you see on the market in those coun- 
tries any tobacco which is kept in the very same condition that we place our own 
tobacco on the market here? 

A. I have seen tobacco in many conditions. I have seen tobacco in just as poor, 
and I suppose poorer, condition than ours in Central South America, where they ought 
to produce the very finest tobacco. The cause of that is, I suppose, just as it is here, 
the want of knowing how to prepare it properly. 

Q. But no tobacco is put on the regular market elsewhere without being pro- 
perly cured, or fermented and sweated ? 

A. No. 

Q. In no market in the world except in Canada? 

A. No. I have come to the conelusion that in its actual condition our tobacco 
is not marketable. 

Q. And the only way to get our tobacco into proper condition will be to have it 
assorted or packed by re-handlers? 

A. By some one of experience. 

Q. Are you aware that in the United States the manufacturers never buy their 
tobacco from the growers, but from the re-handlers or packers? 

A. It happens sometimes that the prevailing price not suiting the grower—I 
have seen that in Wisconsin—he will not sell his crop, but will sort it and put it in 
fermentation himself and wait for his price. But that is seldom the case. 

Q. That is not the regular way 2 

A. That is seldom the case. In that instance the manufacturer buys directly 
from the farmer who has prepared his tobacco. 

Q. According to your experience you scarcely ever see the farmers preparing 
their own tobacco themselves? 

A. Seldom. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. There are two questions I would like to ask. They use the expression 
‘Cavendish’ in the Act. Do you know what that is? - 

A. I don’t know exactly what it is. 

Q. There is one more matter I would like to know from either you or Mr. Labelle 
as to the extent of rebate is paid on clippings? 

A. Mr. Labelle will answer that. 


Having read the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


J. B. DUGAS, 
Tobacco Farmer. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL CONDITIONS 


Houser or Comuons, 
Committer Room No. 62, 
WEDNEsDAY, May 27, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


THE CxHairMAN.—Gentlemen: We are very much pleased to have present to-day 
Doctor James W. Robertson, C.M.G., Principal of Macdonald College, Ste. Anne’s, 
who will address us on a very interesting subject. Doctor Robertson is not by any 
means a stranger to the committee and the mere mention of his name promises us an 
address of far more than ordinary interest. The committee, I know, are always 
pleased to hear from him and without further delay I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing him to you. 


Dr. Roserrson.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :—It has always been a pleasure to 
me to come before this committee. I appreciate very highly the quality of its work. Its 
reports have been a means whereby sound information on rural conditions has been 
spread over the Dominion. For our students in agriculture at Macdonald College I 
provide the reports of this committee as the best history of the progress of agriculture 
in Canada which can be obtained—a record of important developments and extensions 
in rural industries. This committee has also, through its reports, been a very efficient 
agent for creating sound public opinion regarding agriculture in Canada. A good 
deal is said boastingly sometimes about the ancient nobility of agriculture and the 
glories of the occupation and the volume of the wealth it produces. Much of that is 
what we, in college parlance, call hot air; it does not drive any engine. But the 
reports of this committee have been the means of creating sound public opinion as 
to the relationship of agriculture to the prosperity of Canada, and of creating a right 
attitude on the part of railway companies and steamship men towards agriculture. I 
am quite sure that my own feeble efforts, when Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Dairying, would not have accomplished so much in the improvment of transportation 
for dairy products, meats, fruit, and poultry products, carried through the House as 
the policies and proposals were under the kindly guidance of the Minister of Agri- 
culture—if these had not been endorsed and supported by this committee. I add 
my testimony as to the immense value of the carefully edited reports of this com- 
mittee, through which guidance has been given to the public, and to railway and 
steamship compauies and the producers of wealth from the soil. Tam glad to come 
here and lay before you some convictions and suggestions regarding the still further 
improvement of conditions for rural communities, and for the advancement of agri- 
culture. While that is one of my objects in coming here, the primary purpose of my 
visit is to renew, in most respectful earnestness, the invitation to the committee itself 
which I had the honour of offering to your chairman: It would give us who are the 
staff of Macdonald College very great pleasure if this committee would come in a 
body to that institution and see the place; see its activities, see its farms, live stock 
and crops, see its buildings and equipment; and see the possible range of its useful- 
ness for every part of Canada. I do not know any institution in Canada from a 
visit to which the members would derive more pleasure and more benefit, as members 
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of this committee, end perhaps even as members of the House of Commons and the 
Senate of Canada. It is one of the new forces which has come into existence m 
Canada for the betterment of rural conditions, to move the rural population in a far- 
reaching and in a powerful way. It is not competing with any other institution, 
because there is none other like it anywhere as yet. It has entered upon a field 
hitherto uncultivated in large part. It, however, is co-operating with every other 
institution that makes for the betterment of rural conditions in Canada; and it is 
complementary to them in so far as it undertakes things which they have not hitherto 
attempted. : , 

I need not tell you—it might seem like boasting to tell you—the size and the 
cost of our place. Sir William C. Macdonald has spent over two and a half million 
dollars, and the whole college plant is not yet completed. Sir William also trans- 
ferred to our trustees—the Governors of McGill University—two millions of dollars 
as an endowment. Not a dollar has been knowingly wasted; we have put up the best 
buildings and put in the best equipment for the purpose which could be procured. I 
do not know of any other instance where a private citizen has given so much of his 
time and his thought and his wealth, as has Sir William C. Macdonald, wholly and 
solely for the public good and absolutely without any effort to secure gain or fame or 
honour for himself. 


THE MACDONALD COLLEGE LABORATORIES. 


Macdonald College is not only an institution for the instruction of young men 
and women in class rooms and laboratories. Of that side of its work I do not pro- 
pose to speak to-day, because when I had the honour of being before you last year I 
spoke of Macdonald College, to some extent, as a college of instruction for rural life. 
But Macdonald College has great research departments and departments of illustra- 
tion for the various activities of rural life. It has been planned to obtain further 
knowledge, applicable to the conditions of rural life, as a means of making that life 
more satisfying to the people. For instance, there is no other institution in Canada 
with laboratories for the bacteriology of agriculture that may be compared with those of 
Macdonald College. We have just come to know in agriculture, as medical men haye 
come to know in medicine, that a knowledge of the science of bacteriology is indis- 
pensable for an understanding of its principles and methods. The laboratories for 
biology, physics and chemistry are equally well equipped for their purposes; and the 
professors in charge have zeal, with knowledge and practical ability. The facts of prime 
importance in agriculture are not the numbers of bushels per acre in any one year. 

It is fundamental to continued prosperity in Canada that the teachers, 
the leaders, the guides in farming, should hereafter know more than anybody has 
hitherto known regarding the life content of soil for profitable agriculture. Such 
a wise and strong statesman as Lord Salisbury said in one of his masterly 
speeches, that the great problem, not only of England but of all humanity, is to main- 
tain the fertility of the soil by the activity of plants and the activity of bacteria. 
That is the problem of humanity; otherwise human life must disappear from the 
face of the earth; and in the process poverty must prevail while the land becomes 
increasingly poor. The laboratories are only one branch of what has been planned 
for at Macdonald College. It would be worth your while coming to see what we 
have in those and in other departments. 

I would like to refer to another department for a moment. 
our Department of Bacteriology (which, as you all know, is under Professor Harrison 
formerly of the Ontario Agricultural College), research work is being looked into i 
what is called Parasitology. There are several obscure diseases that do much ha vt 
to live stock in Canada, the cause of which nobody knows, and nobody knows ae 
remedy. Dr. John L. Todd has come to work in our laboratory. His appointment 
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was to an associate professorship in McGill University. He is a Canadian by birth, 
a graduate of McGill and for a time belonged to the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Liverpool. For some three years he was in Africa, where he was engaged in research 
work. He will make a study of the diseases caused by animal parasites. While much 
attention will be devoted to the study of human diseases in the Faculty of Medicine 
of McGill, it is intended that a part of his energies will be spent in the investigation 
of diseases of domestic animals. I would like to put in evidence a memorandum by 
Dr. Todd in which he asks that veterinary surgeons, ranchmen and farmers everywhere, 
if they have knowledge of an obscure disease, will give him information in reference 
to the same, and will send him specimens in order that he may be able, through us, 
to render good service to Canada. Dr. Todd says: 


‘41. The majority of the causal agents which are at present known to produce 
disease are vegetable parasites—bacteria, e.g., the bacilli of tuberculosis, typhoid and 
diphtheria; the causes of many of the diseases of warm climates and of some of those 
occurring in temperate zones have recently been found to be small animal parasites— 
protozoa, e.g., the parasites causing malaria, sleeping sickness, syphilis, and, probably, 
scarlet fever and smallpox in men, as well as those producing dourine and Texas cattle 
fever or red water and various poultry diseases in domestic animals. 

“2. In consequence of the great importance of this class of diseases, McGill Uni- 
versity has established an associate professorship in Parasitology with the object of 
studying means for the prevention and cure of diseases caused by animal parasites. 

‘3. While much attention will be devoted to the study of human disease, it is 
intended that a large part of the energics of the department will be spent in the 
investigation of diseases of domestic animals. 

“4. At present only a few of the diseases of Canadian stock and poultry are known 
to be caused by protozoa, but it seems very probable that some of the diseases of an 
obscure nature, present in this country among domestic animals, may be caused by 
such parasites. It is believed that the investigation, along these lines, of such diseases 
will yield good results. 

‘5. These investigations cannot be successfully undertaken without the coopera- 
tion of those, such as veterinary surgeons, farmers and ranchers, who frequently come 
in contact with diseased animals. It is through them only that information concerning 
the existence of disease can reach the Department of Parasitology. 

‘6. It is therefore requested that those who have personal knowledge of any disease 
of an obscure nature in domestic animals of any sort will report its existence and 
nature to the address given below. 

‘7 At present information is particularly wanted concerning “loco” and 
“swamp-fever ” of cattle and horses, and of “black-head” of turkeys; information 
concerning their distribution, spread and frequency of occurrence is especially 
requested. 

‘8 Tt is trusted that this effort to combat Canadian cattle disease will be fitly 
appreciated and assisted by those whom its success would especially benefit.’ 

9. Address: 
Dr. John L. Todd, 

Macdonald College, 


Que. 
CEREAL HUSBANDRY. 


Let me allude briefly to one or two matters which may increase your desire to 
visit us. In the Cereal Husbandry Department we are attempting to provide improved 
seeds for cereals for the Province of Quebec, and to some extent for the Marttime 
Provinces. The Agricultural College at Guelph does that for the provinee of 
Ontario; and the Central Experimental Farm largely for the eastern portion of that 
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province. We have come to recognize by experiment and research that the seed 
grown in any locality, when improved by systematic selection, brings the largest and 
best crops in that locality. There does not appear to be any certainty of permanent 
improvement from occasionally bringing in-seed new to the district and letting it go at 
that. I threshed out that idea before this committee some ten years ago; and I read 
the report of my evidence lately to see if I wanted to modify the opinions expressed 
then. After ten years of further observation, investigation and reflection, I regard 
the character of those opinions as sound with reference to improvements, possible 
and desirable improvements, in the growing of grain crops in Canada. One of the 
methods advocated was the improvement of seed grain, by selecting the best seed 
from the best crop in the locality for seed for subsequent crops in the locality, and 
by keeping up the process annually. That practice is now in a fair way of becoming 
general throughout Canada. 

At Macdonald College we are carrying on many other experiments and illustra- 
tions. For instance with oats, we found last year that the percentage of weight 
of hull to total weight of kernel ran from 48 per cent of hull, when the oats were cut 
unripe, down to only 28 per cent in the same field with the same variety when the 
oats were thoroughly ripened What a difference there is in the value of a bushel of 
oats for feed if you have 48 per cent of hull (poorer than straw) in the one case, and 
only 28 per cent of similar hull in the other. 

Another instance of illustration or experimental work has been to show to what 
extent the yield and quality of wheat are affected by the date of seeding. On our 
farm last year the earliest seeding of wheat gave us 25 bushels to the acre, and with 
similar seed of the same variety, on the same soil and with every other condition 
alike, the latest date of seeding, four weeks later than the earliest, gave us only 10 
bushels to the acre. There was a heap of ten-bushel wheat reaped in Eastern Canada 
last year for want of the seed being put in in good time. The point is this, that in 
the case of wheat the earlier it can be sown on a suitable seed bed the better the 
crop. Of all the cereals that applies particularly to wheat. 

The work is under the direction of Professor L. S. Klinck, our professor of 
Cereal Husbandry. In comparing the productiveness of varieties of grain, chosen 
because promising for our locality, Professor Klinck reports the best variety of good 
milling wheat (Red Fife) as yielding 34 bushels per acre, the poorest (Huron) 19 
bushels. The best variety of oats (Karly Triumph) yielded 84 bushels per acre, the 
poorest (Fifty Pound Black) 39 bushels. The best variety of barley (Mandscheuri) 
yielded 67 bushels per acre, the poorest (Success) 31 bushels. 

We have a Research Department in Animal Husbandry, under the direction of 
Professor H. 8. Arkell. We are only beginning in it, because that unfortunate fire, 
when lightning struck our barn last September, consumed our barns, cattle stables 
and piggery. We had to put up temporary buildings for the winter; but now we are 
putting up permanent and, so far as practicable, fireproof buildings for live stock, 
granaries and implements. 


THE POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 


In the Poultry Department, under Mr. F. @. Elford, we have carried on research 
and illustration work since October, 1906; and in that we have something of interest 
for you. I have had a good deal of enquiry regarding what I said before this com- 
mittee last year about hens that laid eggs during winter in colony houses one board 
thick, with the thermometer sometimes as low as 17 degrees below zero in the colon 
houses. These enquirers—perhaps I should say these sceptics, in the kindliest 
of that word—pointed out that the eggs would get frozen. It so happened th cae 
eggs did not get frozen, because with our trap nests the hen cannot et off the t 
until the man comes, which he does twice at least in the forenoon, anise ive ee 
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off the nests. I might now report further on how these hens have behaved. I am 
able to say from the records during the past winter that the egg production of which 
I spoke last year was not at all spasmodic or for the one winter only. We had the 
same hens in the same houses during the winter just ended and they kept on laying 
eggs from December. In 1906 they were pullets and began in November. To show 
you the slight effect of intense cold—and the value of this lesson is especially great 
for Manitoba and the Northwest, where the people have supposed that they could not 
keep poultry profitably during the winter and feed them on their frosted wheat and 
waste grains—lI cite the case of 125 laying hens in these simple colony houses, one 
board thick with no artificial heat of any kind except the hens themselves all winter. 
The hens never got any soft food in the form of mashes nor any of those troublesome 
concoctions of any sort. They never saw water from the time the freezing weather 
came in November until the warm weather of March or April. Instead of water they 
picked snow, and during the few times when they couldn’t run out it was shoveled 
in to them. As a whole, the flock were not laying quite as well last winter (1907-8) 
as they were the winter before. I need not detain the committee by many statistics. 
On January 26th they gave 49 eggs; on the 27th, 56 eggs; on the 28th, 46 eggs; on 
the 29th, when it was 18 below zero in the house, they gave 52 eggs; the next day, 56 
eggs; the followmg day 56 eggs; there was no shrinkage because of that temperature 
of 18 below zero in the house. ‘Then on February 4th they gave 58 eggs; on February 
5th, 35 eggs; on the 6th, when it was 20 below zero in the house, they gave 48 eggs; 
on the 7th, 26 eggs; on the 8th, 43 eggs. I give these records for a few days on both 
sides of two very cold days. Following a severe drop in the temperature there was a 
falling off im the egg production the next day. But it went up again the day after 
to the average production. 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. On what are you feeding them? 
A. Feeding them chiefly on Manitoba frosted wheat; it is very good stuff. 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. Are these houses covered with paper? 

A. They are only one board thick; but we put roofing-paper on the roof to keep 
the rain out. There is nothing on the sides except the one board of one-inch thick- 
ness, tongued and grooved and shrunken at that. 


By Mr. Lewis: 
Q. Do you use any artificial heat? 
A. No; the colony houses were out in the field without even shelter. At the end 


where the roosts are, we put two-ply of lumber with paper between so that there shall 
not be any draft. A cotton curtain is let down in front of the roosts on very cold 


nights. 


EGGS FROM DAMAGED WHEAT. 


Now as to the frozen or frosted wheat. T have great faith in the value of poultry 
to use up otherwise unsaleable grain. I am not one of those men who contend that a 
dairy farmer or a meat-producing farmer should not sell any grain. It is often profit- 
able in dairying, beef raising, pig feeding and chicken feeding, to have some of the 
best of the grain for sale; the remainder being disposed of in the form of animal 
products. Last winter we brought down a car load of frosted wheat from the north- 
west. It costs us 26 cents a bushel at the purchasing point, which was not a high 
price, and about 60 cents a bushel at Ste. Anne de Bellevue. Our object vas ue * 
buy an especially cheap feed, but to feed the frosted wheat to poultry and find ou 
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what could be done with it. Here are some of the results. Taking the ae a 
March, April and up to the 24th of May, those 680 hens consumed 177 bus . ° 

frosted wheat. Then they were given also 1,700 pounds of wheat bran whic cost 
$21.25. In addition to that they were given 850 pounds of meat scraps which we pe 
from the packing house. This cost us $21.25. They also got grit and oyster she 
which cost $21.25. We gathered from those hens 27,211 eggs, over 2,267 dozens, whic 

could have been sold for from 25 to 50 cents a dozen. Every bushel of that frozen 
wheat gave us 8 dozens of eggs; that is the point. That was in a climate which some 
times went down to 22 below zero in the colony houses where the hens were kept. I 
would not be afraid of Manitoba and the Northwest under those circumstances. It 
shows that frozen wheat fed to poultry in that way is far more profitable and satisfy- 
ing than when fed to larger stock such as cattle and pigs. 

Q. You will admit that the production was a much larger one than the farmer 
usually has from his hens? 

A. But not larger than the farmer usually could have. 

Q. To what do you ascribe your large production ? 

A. Largely to two things. First of all to the selection of these hens, for a good 
many generations, out of hens that have lived under cold conditions and laid eggs 
through the winter. Then to the low temperature, fresh air with sunshine, dry feed 
and necessary labour by the hens. They cannot get enough to eat without scratching 
for it. 

Q. Dry feed? 

A. Yes dry feed. Then necessary labour, preferable to artificial exercise. The 
hens could not get enough to eat without scratching among four inches of roughage 
to get their feed. These are simple conditions, nothing but what the ordinary farmer 
could have and make use of. If it were a case of building expensive houses and 
employing a lot of labour the farmer might be excused from adopting this plan; but 
we have simplified it down to a point where any farmer can easily go and do likewise. 
But he must exercise care and carry on the work with intelligent thoroughness. 

Q. Did you have any special breed ? 

A. We had six breeds. 

A word to show you there is no deterioration in the stock. The hens that were 
kept under these cold conditions during the winter of 1906-7 laid eggs that tested 
between 87 and 93 per cent of fertility. Then the pullets from those hens are as good 
as their mothers. There is no deterioration. The mothers in 1906-7 gave on the 
average 28 eggs apiece during the coldest weather before the end of February. The 


pullets in 1907-8, which was a severer winter, gave 25 eggs apiece before the end of 
February. 


Q. What were the breeds? 

A. Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and Rhode 
Island Reds. We have also two other breeds—Black Minorcas and White Leghorns— 
but they did not do as well through the winter. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. How many hens do you keep in each honse? 
A. There are from 50 to 25 according to the size of the house. The larger colony 
houses are 20 ft. x 14 ft. x 7 ft. high; the smaller 12 ft. x 8 ft. 7 ft. high. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. Did the Rocks prove to be a good quality of fowl? 

A. Capital. The Rocks last year gave us eggs that sold for $4.27 per hen. The 
cost for feed was $1.44 per hen. There you see is a big margin for labour. T wound 
not dwell upon this hen business if it were a small thing; but the trend of civiliza- 
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tion is towards eating the finer and not the coarser foods. The products of the farm 
that are coming to have more and more value are pigs and poultry—bacon and cold 
chicken. Those are branches of live stock that we look forward to improve. We 
hope to see Quebec and other provinces supplied from our selected strains of poultry. 
We shall have a good many cockerels at $1 a head, bred from these strains. JI do not 
want to be beguiled into giving you a statement at the same length as this for every 
department of Macdonald College or I would oceupy several sessions of the com- 
mittee. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Do you allow your hens to go outside during the winter? 

A. There is a small door in each colony house through whizh they can pass in 
and out whenever they like. 

Q. Do they not suffer from wet or cold feet? 

A. Not in the least. We have not had any serious illness or sickness. Wo lost a 
few hens by accident. I do not say that we have found a panacea; we have gone back 
to the simple life for poultry—low temperature, fresh air, sunshine, dry feed of suit- 
able quality and necessary work. 

Q. When allowed outside do the combs of the fowls not get frozen? 

A. It is about as cold inside as outside. Our thermometer registered 22 degrees 
below zero last winter in the houses where they were. A sparrow does not get frozen 
although it is often out in winter when it is 30 degrees below zero. The Black Min- 
oreas and White Leghorns with larger combs were kept in a warmer building. Their 
combs would have been injured. 


By Mr, McIntyre (Strathcona) E 


Q. How do you produce the necessary labour by the hens? 

A. By throwing their feed on the floor, which is covered by a roughage of four 
inches of cut straw and chaff. The hen has to scratch in order to get a meal. 

Q. Do you change that straw periodically ? 

A. It is removed from under the roosting place, pushed over and renewed in that 
way over the whole floor about once every month. It does not get foul. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. There have been statements made in the newspapers with regard to the value 
of poultry products to the effect that it as great as that of the grain production; do 
you know whether that is the fact or not? 

A. IT do not know; it is difficult to ascertain. The total value of the production 
of eggs and poultry in the United Kingdom was, according to the latest returns, 
$57,000,000; in France, $85,000,000; in Canada, $16,000,000; and in the United States, 
$295,000,000. The estimate of the annual value of the world’s production of eggs and 
poultry has been put at $990,000,000. I did Jook into this matter comparatively to some 
extent. For instance, the province of Nova Scotia, where a large aumber of barrels 
of apples are packed every year, is rated in nearly all descriptions of Canada as a 
great fruit-producing province. Now, the poultry products of Nova Scotia are greater 
in value annually than the apple production. But the poultry production of that pro- 
vince is hardly every heard of, and the reason of that is that the hen is doing busi- 
ness in small numbers and in a humble way in a great many places. The aggregate 
of her production is more than the whole apple crop. If you could have improved 
methods applied to all Canada, thereby increasing the production from poultry to the 
extent of only $25 per farm you would have done much to increase the national pros- 


perity. 
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By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. What grain would you advise the use of? 

A. There is nothing better than a mixture of wheat, barley, oats, corn and some 
buckwheat. One of the very wasteful practices of the Canadian farmer has been the 
selling of grain that is not properly cleaned by the fanning-mill. We take the fanning- 
mill and we take out one-fourth of the grain, more or less. That gives a superb 
sample of grain to dispose of at the highest price, and the one-quarter that is left is 
capital feed for the poultry. Superior crops on the farm come by using the cleaned 
selected seed: and the use of the inferior portion as feed for animals is true economy 
in agriculture. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. How much wheat did the poultry consume per head? 

A. These hens consumed 19 pounds per head in the three months, March, April 
and May; 177 bushels were consumed by the 680 hens from 1st March to 24th May, 
and, as I mentioned a moment ago, the product was at the rate of eight dozens of eggs 
per bushel of wheat consumed. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you intend to refer to vegetable gardening, or do you do any of that? 

A. We do a good deal, but time wil] not permit me to go into details. First of 
all, we have the schoo] gardens for children and teachers in order that they may be 
trained not merely to manage the production of plants, but to understand the princi- 
ples of seed selection, of cultivation of soil, of rotation of crops and of protection 
against weeds, plant diseases and insects. Then we have the kitchen garden for women 
who come for the courses in household science. Then we have about 70 acres of Jand 
given up to small fruits, large fruits and vegetables. We carry on experimental re- 
search while we grow supplies for the college dining-room. = 

The horticultural farm eovers an area of about 70 acres. Of this 30 acres are 
orchard, 20 of which are devoted to hardy varieties of apples; the aim being to deter- 
mine the best way to grow them to develop not only productive but long-lived trees. 
To determine this a series of cultural experiments are begun this season. Each row 
Tunning north and south represents a variety, and the orchard is divided into plots 
taking three rows east and west for a cultural or fertilizing test as the case may be. 

The variety apple orchard covers about five acres, four trees of each variety 
being planted. The pear and plum orchard occupies about three acres. The plums 
in this orchard are principally those of American origin. Plums of European origin, 
and also cherries, are planted as fillers in a part of the commercial orchard. 

The area devoted to small fruits and grapes covers about five acres, one acre of 
which is in strawberries, now one year planted, and one and a half acres planted this 
year. Three-quarters of an acre are in grapes, and the balance in bush and cane fruits. 
These are being grown on a commercial scale, and experiments to determine the most 
profitable way of growing them are in progress. 

Vegetables of various kinds are also grown. Four acres are devoted to the root 
crops, such as carrots, turnips, beets and parsnips. One acre to the crops such as 
melons, cucumbers, squash and pumpkins, and one acre to tomatoes. 

Three acres are planted to onions and about half an acre to celery. About 30 
acres are in potatoes. The space between the fruit trees is planted principally to this 
crop, leaving a space of four feet at each side of the trees. Garden peas and beans 
occupy four acres. Two acres are planted with asparagus. One acre is devoted to a 
small nursery of ornamental stock for planting on the college grounds. The area under 
cultivated crop embraces about sixty acres, 


The laboratories and greenhouses give the student an opportunity of gaining 


: 
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horticultural knowledge in a practical way during the winter months. One green- 
house is devoted entirely to giving the students actual work in the laying out, plant- 
ing, care and management of trees, small fruits, and vegetables. The other green- 
houses are utilized for the development of greenhouse crops, both flowers and veget- 
ables, which are grown along commercial lines; at the same time experiments to 
determine, if possible, how best to develop these crops for the greatest profit are being 
conducted. 

The horticultural department is under the care of Professor Saxby Blair. His 
work while horticulturist at the branch experimental farm at Nappan, N.S., was of 
immense benefit to norticulture in the Maritime Provinces. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE TRIPODS. 


We are standing at Macdonald College for research work and for illustration 
work in three of the important matters in agriculture. The use of selected seed on 
suitably prepared soil; the proper rotation of crops (which is hardly understood and 
certainly is not practiced in the eastern part of Canada, excepting in parts of On- 
tario); and the protection of crops against weeds, insects and diseases. ach one of 
these three might increase the average yield of crops as much as 25 per cent within 
ten years wherever put into intelligent, careful practice. Our policy at Macdonald 
College is not merely to have research work along these lines, but to give illustrations 
along these dines wherever our students go, and we hope by and by to make every 
graduate of our college a leader to carry out that system of farming on his farm, 
under college direction. He shall have selected seed (if need be furnished by the cal- 
lege), grown on suitably prepared soil; he shall follow a rotation of crops properly 
‘adapted to his locality; and he shall be capable of fighting the weeds, insects and 
diseases. Such illustrations on his farm will be a beacon light to the whole locality, 
and thus the lessons will be brought home in an effective way. 

In our research work because we have the means and the men we want to make 
the benefactions of Macdonald College for rural communities extend as widely as 
possible. We carry on the work of the college in three departments or schools. In 
connection with the School of Agriculture we have the research and illustration depart- 
ments of which I have spoken. Then we have Household Science, with research, and 
instruction for the homes of the people. That branch treats of the three prime neces- 
saries of life—food, raiment and housing. It is just as important that the woman 
should be educated for her sphere of management as the man for his. In the School 
for Teachers the instruction and training are for teachers preparing for city and rural 
schools. It is important that the rural school and its teacher should stand in with those 
two other activities, viz., the occupations and the homes of the parents, and that the 
children should be thoroughly trained towards ability for, as well as an understanding 
of, what will be required of them in the fields and in the homes. The three-fold 
character of the college fits it to train leaders for rural communities. 


TENDENCY TOWARDS RURAL LIFE 


We are now at a time in the history of Canada when there is not merely need 
for a great advance in agriculture, but such a chance for it has never occurred before 
in the history of the race. Only recently have we come into possession of the intimate 
knowledge of nature that enables a man to apply his intelligence in its widest ranges 
to agriculture with satisfaction. Until the close of the last century it had been largely 
a question of muscular labour and a little bit of intellectual direction, but not very 
much. Nowadays, through the great advances which have been made in the control of 
natural forces, there is growing up an intelligent preference for life on Jand by edu- 
cated people. That condition again calls for modifications in education in order that 
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they and their children may be able to utilize the personal experiences of the schools 
in making the best of their lives and opportunities afterwards. A feeling of restless- 
ness, of change, of chafing under existing conditions is abroad among the people. 
‘That is not whouly new, but there is a comparatively new feature in the unrest. In- 
stead of the movement being all city-ward, there is now a tendency, an instinct, an 
inclination to get back to the land, to stay on the land for the sake of the homes and 
the families, for the sake of health and security in opportunity of employment and for 
the advancement of worthy education. To advance the agricultural and industrial 
education of the people of Canada is the highest privilege as it is one of the important 
duties of statesmanship. Of all forms of help which a government, representing all 
the people, may with safety and benefit give to individuals, the best are those which 
help to develop intelligence, power, ability, skill and co-operation with good-will. 


ARE WE GOING UP OR DOWN. 


Tt is a question of serious concern to us all whether there is a distinct deteriora- 
tion of the English-speaking rural population in progress in the areas of Canada 
which lie east of the Great Lakes. That would not be a popular question to discuss 
if one were in public life seeking the suffrages of the people. But then the truth 
should be told. There is no good reason at least why a Scotchman should not speak 
it, speak it as he sees it—remembering the sacred admonition ‘speaking the truth in 
love.’ Eastern Canada could sustain no greater loss than a reduction in its rural 
population; for an intelligent, prosperous and contented rural population is the greatest 
asset of any state. Young men have been leaving the rural districts in large num- 
bers every year. I will not say one disparaging word as to the attractions which have 
drawn them elsewhere, but where the strong, vigorous, enterprising and ambitious 
young men and women continue to leave for twenty or thirty years the human life 
of the locality is left greatly weakened. The heaps of skulls from France in Northern 
Italy and the sprinkling of bleached bones from Napoleon’s army in retreat from the 
frozen steppes of Russia together left degeneration in France. When Napoleon robbed 
the land of its best youth and left their bodies in trenches from Egypt to Waterloo, 
what could be expected but a Sedan and the decadence from which France is now only 
recovering. The well-born, well-bred and well-educated youth are our best asset. If 
the education of the schools beguiles them to leave the land in larger numbers than is 
mete, we should change the education. If the west lures them they should be given 
correct information about the west—and also sound information, interpreted with 
insight, about the east. Waried and reliable information regarding the Canada east 
of Lake Huron should be put systematically and extensively before the people of Great 
Britain. 

It is worth while looking the conditions of rural life in Eastern Canada square in 
the face and seeing what can be done to make them better. Matters can be mended 
in two ways: (1) By making the occupation in each locality more attractive and 
profitable to those engaged in farming. That can be done by the spread of knowledge 
and the giving of practicable and economical illustrations of application of that know- 
ledge to local conditions. (2) By such an adjustment of schools and of training that 
the children will be attracted to rural occupations and will be qualified to be success- 
ful in them. The best asset we have anywhere is an intelligent, prosperous and con- 
tented population, with the children being brought up for life at its best in the 
locality. 


IS WASTE NECESSARY 2 


There has been much said about the development of the west; we have not yet 
much evidence of development. We have occupied parts of the west; there is no doubt 
abcut that. But the occupation of a country is not the same as the development of 
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it through making the most of its resources or its population or its social organiza- 
tions. I would like to have this committee forward some constructive statesmanship 
in agriculture which would look towards improving the fertility and cleanness of the 
fields while the immediate crops gave a satisfying return to the farmers. It is con- 
sidered by many that the wastefulness of pioneers is in keeping with the prodigality 
of nature; and that the pioneer has the right to dissipate natural resources if he has 
thereby improved himself and the prospects for his family. Take an illustration in 
a large way from the use of coal. During millions of years it was prepared and then 
stored in the earth—we suppose for human use. And we have been using it with fine 
prodigality, boasting of the millions of tons we mine every year. Yet we learn from 
the best authorities that the probabilities are that in 75 years the coal measures of the 
United States will be pretty well exhausted, except those at lower levels more difficult 
of access and more costly to obtain. Of course, it seems all right for civilization in 
the meantime to be using the coal which has given man to a large extent control over 
metals and the knowledge of and control over electrical energy. Thereby he has ac- 
quired ability to use the inexhaustible resources of water-powers and wind-powers— 
and perhaps by and by he may he able to use sun-power direct. We can now harness 
the water-powers of the country and generate heat, light and power from them, which 
man could never have done, so far as we can see, except for the use he had of coal in 
a large prodigal way during all these experimental years. There is a justification, if 
you please, for extravagant use of a great natural resource, because of what has re- 
sulted from it in gaining control over other still more valuable resources. But when 
gou exhaust the soil, what do you do? You make the people more careless and less 
competent; you leave them less power and more poverty in every respect. On the 
other hand, when you preserve and increase the fertility of the soil the people thereby 
become increasingly efficient and capable. These two go together. It is for us to see 
that the wealth which we have in the fertility of our soil shall be maintained, and that 
there shall be continuously improving conditions for the rural population. The soil 
fertility, already in our brief term of occupation, is so badly depleted that the average 
crop of wheat in Canada gives just a little more than one-half of the average yield 
per acre in old England. That is what occupation of this great heritage of ours by 
wasteful methods has done for us. 


A GREAT HERITAGE. 


Lest any one might think that I underestimate the west, or that I value lightly 
the prospects of Canada, which are for the present in a large way bound up with and 
determined by the progress of the west, let me briefly review the situation. We have 
in Canada in our natural resources for agriculture two vast areas. We have, coming 
eastward from the Atlantic, practically a thousand miles where apple trees thrive and 
where the summer is fragant with clover blossoms. These indicate natural conditions 
that make human life and human civilization capable of permanence at their best. J 
do not know any other two sets of conditions that indicate the suitability of climate 
and soil for human life at its best, with equal simplicity and aptness, as do apple 
blossoms and clover. 

Then we have a region to the north of Lake Superior which may be full of 
minerals, with forests and streams suited for great pulp and paper production. That 
area reaching to James Bay and Hudson Bay has other resources and on its southern 
edgeedge some good agricultural lands. ‘ : ‘ at 

Beyond that region, towards the setting sun, we have a thousand miles of gee 
lands, with the accumulated fertility for wheat gathered into their surface through 
thousands of years. There, as elsewhere, agriculture is not the breaking of clods. Tt 
is the harnessing of sunshine into crops and products for the profit, service and 


pleasure of manlind. 
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Beyond the prairies we have 500 miles of the most magnificent mountain 
scenery in the world. Great hills pregnant to bursting with gold and lead and silver, 
and some other minerals; and then small valleys in between with wheat and even 
peaches as products. I have great faith in Canada, but let us have due regard to the 
relative values of great areas and their possible development. I do not know any part 
of Canada that has been overpraised as part of the national asset, but what I want to 
emphsise this morning is that in all of eastern Canada, where the bulk of our people 
have been living, we have great areas of land which have been neglected and im- 
poverished to their loss and to the nation’s loss in a very serious way, and that state 
of affairs should be amended. 

In playing this great national game of developing Canada let us play it square, 
with our convictions clear and unalterable that we are playing it as honourable 
trustees for posterity. 


PROGRESS IN YIELDS PER ACRE. 


There were in 1906 in Canada 611,493 people living on land as occupiers, and the 
value of the agricultural property in that year was put at $2,300,000,000. The annual 
value of all agricultural products, on the average for a few years, is something like 
$520,000,000 from the farms of the Dominion. J would not detain you with statistics 
about that. I want to come to a point that is of more definite interest. Taking the 
four chief crops, spring wheat, fall wheat, oats and barley, 14,757,118 acres were 
grown in Canada in 1907. In the province of Ontario I take a period of ten 
years from 1887 to 1896 for comparison with the ten years from 1897 to 1906. I com- 
pare the average yields per acre in those two ten-year periods. In that way you may 
get a reasonable index of progress or of the opposite. In the province of Ontario, 
where most work has been done in the diffusion of knowledge regarding agriculture, 
the increased yield per acre on the. average during the latter ten years over the former 
is quite marked. In fall wheat the increase on the average was at the rate of 13 per 
cent. The increased yield of oats was 18-9 per cent. The increased yield of barley 
was 23-4 per cent. The majority of farmers on whose farms the increases have oc- 
curred would account for them by saying: ‘We use better seed; we are following a 
sensible rotation, applying manure to the hoed or green crops, and we keep down the 
weeds as far as we can.’ These are the three things that count. Some farmers stil] 
remain unmoved by the progress, but the best of them have made so much progress 
that these are the gains reported on the average for the whole province. If similar 
rates of improvement were applied to all the wheat, oats and barley crops in the other 
parts of Canada, the total yield last year would have been 52,000,000 bushels more than 
was actually harvested. I mean with the same acreage, the same climate and the same 
markets. Fifty-two million bushels of grain are worth thinking about. 

Take the case of potatoes. The crop last year from 503,546 acres was rated at 
66,704,595 bushels. Might I illustrate by quoting the results of experiments and ex- 


perience at some of the twenty-nine school gardens which were established under the 
Macdonald Rural Schools Fund? 


INSTANCES FROM SCHOOL GARDENS. 


At most of the gardens two plots, side by side, were planted with potatoes under 
similar conditions. The treatment of both plots was alike, except in regard to the 
spraying with Paris green to destroy the potato beetles and with Bordeaux mixture to 
prevent blight. One plot in each garden was sprayed with the mixture three or five 
times, as the case might require, whereas the other plot was left unsprayed. In eve 
case the yield of potatoes from the sprayed Jot was larger than the other. The folie 
ing list shows the increased yield resulting from spraying at six gardens: Knowlton 
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Que., 111 per cent; Richmond, Ont., 100 per cent; Carp, Ont., 85 per cent; March, 
Ont., 81 per cent ; Guelph, Ont., 43 per cent; Brome, Que., 41 per cent. 

Tf an increase of 40 per cent could be obtained (that is less than the lowest of 
the school gardens), think what an immense addition to the value of the crop in 
Canada that would bring. And-such a result, in a very large way, has been revealed 
at Bowesville in Ontario. In that locality the potato industry has been put on a new 
footing of profit by the work done at the Macdonald School Garden in that locality. 
I take the following extract from the report of the principal of that school, not only 
in regard to the potato crop, but in regard to all ordinary crops on the farms: 

‘ Bowesville, Ont., which is situated six miles south of the Dominion capital, has 
long been regarded as one of the most progressive sections in the progressive county of 
Carleton, and it is to the active interest of its people in the welfare of their school 
that the credit for a large measure of the success of the movement here is due. They 
have never interfered but to aid. Land sufficient to make a school ground comprising 
two and one-half acres was purchased and this was enclosed by a neat fence with 
turned posts and attractive gates. 

“The daily attendance at Bowesville school may be placed at approximately fifty 
children, ages ranging from six to sixteen. The plan of dual ownership of garden plots 
has been followed here, a senior and junior pupil having joint ownership in a piece 
of ground (ten feet by twenty feet), working in conjunction and making a just divi- 
sion of the spoils at time of harvest. This plan gets over the difficulty experienced 
when juniors are shouldered with the entire responsibility of managing a plot, while 
it does not destroy the sense of ownership which makes proud the juvenile gardener. 
In laying out and cultivating the garden plots the entire work, with the exception of 
the ploughing of the ground, was performed by children, and, it may be added, cheer- 
fully performed. Neighbouring farmers brought manure for the garden and ploughed 
the ground. 

‘The experimental plots, belonging to the senior class, deserve special notice. 
Experiments in crop rotation, in the effect of clover growth and in potato spraying, 
have been carried on and results carefully noted. Bowesville is the centre of the larg- 
est potato producing section in eastern Canada, so particular attention was paid to 
potato spraying experiments. In addition to the class experimental plots mentioned, 
three of the oldest pupils carried on an independent experiment in spraying. Care 
was taken that the crop receive neither more nor less attention, other than the spray- 
ing, than did the crop in a neighbouring field. Rows of potatoes sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture were grown beside rows receiving ordinary attention. When the resulting 
crops were piled side by side in the tool-house showing an increase equivalent to more 
than fifty bushels per acre for the sprayed over the unsprayed crops, and also a de- 
cided improvement in size and quality, the farmers sat up and did more thinking than 
would have been the case had they read of the same results in some agricultural pub- 
lication. It is not so much what these plots teach as it is the trend of thought induced. 

Some of you might find it worth while to spend a few days in investigating the 
progress at Bowesville for yourselves. The increased yield of potatoes on two plots 
grown side by side, where potatoes were sprayed properly by the children compared 
with those left unsprayed, ranged all the way from 111 per cent to 41 per cent. That 
was not merely in one garden, but taking the range of all the gardens the increase 
was from 111 to 41 per cent. Forty per cent increase in the yield et potatoes in 
Canada means over 26,000,000 bushels. Think what that represents ! That is not 
abstract, counting all the chickens before they are aie 

i ou could spend a few hours more profitably than by driving out anc 
aa he ewCcile Beale If you talk to the farmers they will tell you oe 
the establishment of that school garden they have increased the yield - wee — 
throughout the locality. These farmers have copied the school Sorat oe ee 
their homes throughout the locality. You can there observe some of the facts tron 


merely reasoning in the 
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a definite piece of research illustration work. Men have come all the way from the 
United States to Bowesville to see the results. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Are there any schoo] gardens in Quebec? 
A. There are some ten in that province now. 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. Do you propose to insert directions for the raising of potatoes in your ad- 
dress ? 

A. You will find those set out in an excellent bulletin by Mr. William T. Macoun, 
of the Experimental Farm. The point I want to make is this: That while first-rate 
information has been given in print and spoken of at Farmers’ Institute meetings and 
conventions, there has been an absence of definite systematic effort to find instances of 
the best things that have been done in agriculture and to give practical illustrations 
which will cause them to be repeated elsewhere. That is the next step in the organiza- 
tion of agriculture—to make full inquiry and, after patient, thorough investigation 
as to where and how the best things are being done, to give illustrations of them so 
that the farmers of other localities may be able to do equally well and may be stimu- 
lated to do equally well. I might go on by the hour, I suppose, giving you instances 
of improvements in the operations on farms and in the management of farms, but 
that would not be a wise use of your valuable time. I could give you the names of 
men who have told me that within ten years, since they have put into operation thet 
plan of agricultural management—selected seed on properly prepared soil, a suitable 
rotation of crops and protection against insects, disease and weeds—they have doubled 
the quantity of their crops and improved the quality. This within ten years with no 
greater area of land. What has been done by a few men can be done by every man 
who will bring to bear on local conditions similar methods of intelligent management. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


There is room and need for improvement in the organization of agriculture as 
an industry on each farm and also for the organization of agriculture as a national 
interest. I mean by this that you may have one man in every township using selected 
seed suited to his locality, following a fine rotation of crops, and possessing knowledge 
and skill and power to suppress weeds and insects and keep back diseases. That is 
advantageous so far as it goes. Its influence might be made to go much further. 
What is being done to make the best methods followed by that good man available to 
every other man in the township? And not merely to make them available, but to 
have them presented in such a way that every other man will want to adopt equally 
good methods in his practice? Farmers’ Institutes do a great deal. Lectures are use- 
ful, and articles in the press direct attention and encourage study. But the definite 
object lessons yeferably on illustration farms chosen for that purpose, are also needed 
and would supplement the usefulness of all these other agencies. There ought to be 
some means of organizing rural life in such a way that fine illustrations of good farm- 
ing would be effectively brought before all the people. It is of fundamental importance 
that we should provide this illustrative education in agriculture for those who labour. 
on the land; it is essential for the maintenace of prosperity, of contentment and of 
progress. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Where does the ordinary farmer get his selected seed? 


Ae He may grow it himself. For scme years there has been a Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association, the members of which select year after year the best heads out 
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of their growing erops on a hand-selected seed grain plot. By continuous selection 
they keep on improving the mother plot. The grain from that goes out as registered 
seed—like foundation registered live stock. 

: The experimental farms have done great good in the distribution of improved seed 
grain and in many other ways, but you know their purpose is largely for experiment 
and research rather than for illustration. It has always seemed to me that we have 
not illustrations enough, in addition to the experiments, for the benefit of the man 
who cannot translate and apply the published results of experiments to his own condi- 
tions, but who could copy if he had opportunities of observing in his own locality. 
What further would I recommend? Not merely a counsel perfection in the abstract. 
I know of no better body than this committee to seek out by scientific enquiry—an 
enquiry which shall be thorough, painstaking and careful—the place or places in every 
province where agriculture—where rural life—is at its best in regard to the production 
of crops, in regard to the disposal of crops, in regard to the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility, in regard to the efficiency of the people in their social relationship and in re- 
gard to the contentment of the people with their conditions. There are many places 
in Canada like that. 

It is worth while to bring about an illustration farm, in every way providing sat- 
isfying occupation in a rural district at its best. Such a farm would cause its essen- 
tial features, and the fundamental principles that determine its quality, to be re- 
peated and applied over and over again. Wherever it prevailed would thereby become 
part of the new earth. It is worth while to try to have an illustration rural home at 
its very best in all its appointments, in all its activities, and in all its spirit. It is 
worth while to help bring about one really good rural school, in every way adapted to 
the needs of the people of the locality. It is worth while to endeavour to have such 
a school repeated, over and over again, until the whole land is in the way of being 
transformed by their influence. Where the school, the farm and the home are 
each at their best, and in numbers at their best in any locality, there you would have 
an illustration rural community worth studying by all men who are concerned for 
the weal of their fellows. Where it prevailed would become part of the new heaven, 
and of the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. To have seen such places, to 
have known of their real merits, would bring to every intelligent toiler for the better- 
ment of conditions and of life fresh confidence, renewed courage and enlarged enthu- 
siasm for education and for rural life. Let me throw a further light on this and then 
come back to further discussion of it. 


INSTANCE FROM DENMARK. 


Some twenty-two years ago I paid a brief visit to the little kingdom of Denmark, 
which had then started on a course of development by improved agriculture. Den- 
mark had become one of the poorest nations in Europe. Two of her richest provinces 
had been taken by Germany, but thy courageous and tenacious Danes were not alto- 
gether cast down on that account. Under the leadership of public-spirited citizens 
they started in to improve the agriculture of the nation as a means of saving it from 
stagnation. Under the Royal Agricultural Society they selected a number of the best 
farmers and farms they could find, and arranged to have selected young men spend 
three months or longer on a number of those farms in turn. These young men, who 
might be called apprentice students, wrote articles on what they observed, what they 
did and what they learned. Returning to their own homes they helped to put into 
practice the best methods they had acquired. In a short time the knowledge of the 
best farming methods in the kingdom was available to the farmers in every locality. 
At the same time they carried on a systematic improvement of the education in their 
rural schools, looking towards training the young people into ability for life at its 


best in their own locality. 
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The little kingdom of Denmark sends to England some of the same sort of pro- 
ducts as Canada. And Denmark received in 1903 $8,400,000 more than other compet- 
ing countries would have received in the same markets for an equal quantity of the 
three products, butter, bacon and eggs. That was the premium obtained by the Danes 
for superiority of quality and condition. Denmark has had illustration farms and 
schools for thirty years. The rural population has been educated towards ability, in- 
telligence in regard to rural life, and the public spirit that makes for successful co- 
operation. That little kingdom receives from England an immensely larger amount 
for her farm products than any other country for equa] quantities. That is the pre- 
mium for superior education of her rural population. Much of it originates in the 
rural schools. It leads on to co-operation in many rural activities. Co-operative 


ereameries, co-operative bacon-curing establishments, cow-testing associations, are but 
instances. 


OUTLINE OF SCHEME FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I think it is possible in Canada to have similar or greater progress in agriculture. 
A systematic enquiry conducted under this committee or by a commission would pave 
the way for the organization of illustrations. These illustration farms would be no 
more remarkable in fifty years or less than are the public schools of to-day. It is 
not so long ago since only children who could be sent far from home could obtain a 
good education. Now the opportunity is close by everybody’s door. [ think a similar 
development for the service of the fundamental occupation of the people—agriculture 
—is coming. In the meantime much would be accomplished by even a few illustration 
farms in each province. As a bare outline of what might be undertaken I would 
propose say five illustration farms, each with a specialty as well as with good general 
agriculture. For an illustration dairy farm I would pick out some young farmer of 
intelligence and public spirit. His place should be easy of access to visiting farmers. 
Then if he needed a little financial help to put his farm buildings or herd into good 
shape that might be arranged. A sum up to $1,000 might be lent to him for those 
purposes under an advisory committee. In consideration he would undertake to carry 
on his farming according to the counsel and plans of the committee and to let visit- 
ing farmers observe and learn. For such service $200 of the loan might be remitted 
annually. He should also furnish an annual report of progress for publication. If 
he failed in those respects there would be no cancellation of the loan. Under such 
skilled advice and supervision as would be furnished, I think it is quite within pro- 
bability that within five years that young farmer would have doubled his farm rev- 
enue, and if the whole $1,000 were cancelled to him in five years in return for the 
labour expended in initiating the new system of farming, in showing visitors what he 
was doing and in preparing reports, it would be money well spent. If his success were 
seen by many and proclaimed lucidly it would be repeated over and over again; 
thousands of men would want to do the same thing with their stables and their cows 
and their products. 

Another young farmer might be engaged to give similar illustrations with a 
specialty of fruit farming; a third man with a poultry farm and pigs; and a fourth 
with improved farm machinery and the growing of special seed grain. Another farm 
might particularly illustrate the production of beef and horses. A few thousand 
dollars expended through the right men in the right places for such illustration work 
would have a mighty effect upon rural conditions in the whole Dominion. I would 
do likewise if I could with farm homes and with rural schools. The illustrations 
would be immensely helpful. But I must not detain the committee with details con- 
cerning these; and at any rate they lie rather on the borderland of subjects with which 
the committee deals. 
suricultare cin be eadiod on et ennetl I 

y by those who follow it for what they 
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can make out of it. But these men can be helped by expert counsel and supervision, 
and if need be a little money, to give fine illustrations of what may be done when the 
counsel of highly-trained experts, the knowledge of local conditions, and unselfish 
energy with economy are united in the effort to render definite public service. With 
illustrations of the occupation at its best, of the rural home at its best, and the rural 
school at its best for the children, we should be in a fair way to make real progress 
worthy of our heritage and of our obligations. If I have said a single word about any 
part of Canada which might be interpreted as unsympathetic, it was not meant in that 
spirit, but was rather the prosaic expression of the warning of Goldsmith’s lines :— 


“Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 
Because I have looked into the homes, the schools and the farms of Canada, and 
’ watched the incoming crowds from the steamers, I go back with renewed zest to labour 
for the improvement of conditions for rural life in Canada. 


Mr. Chairman, again I cordially invite you to bring the committee with you to 
Macdonald College and see for yourselves what we have done and what we are at- 
tempting to do. I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentleman, for having heard me 
attentively so long. 


On motion of Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Monk, a cordial vote of thanks was © 
given Dr. Robertson for his instructive and entertaining address. 
Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence I certify the same to be 


correct. 


JAS. W. ROBERTSON, 
Principal, Macdonald College. 


oe 
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DEVELOPMENT OP THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 34, 
Wepnespay, July 8, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock, a.m., Mr. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


The CHairman.—I have much pleasure in informing the committee that Mr. J. A. 
Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, has come to-day to address us, as 
you will observe by the notices for this meeting, upon the subject of the ‘ Present 
Conditions of the Dairy Industry in Canada.’ ; 


Mr. J. A. Ruppick.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity of putting before you a few facts concerning the 
dairying industry. It has been suggested to me that on this occasion I might confine 
my evidence to the present status of the dairy industry in Canada. In previous years 
I have covered the ground pretty well in regard to the work carried on by the branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, of which I have the honour to be the chief officer. 


GROWTH OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYING IN CANADA. 


First of all, I would draw the attention of the committee to the extent of the 
growth of the factory system of dairying in this country. If you will look at this 
map (indicating map on the wall), which has been published with the report of the 
Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner for 1907, you will observe that it is nearly 
Covered in some places with red, green and blue dots.,The red dots represent cream+ 
eries, the blue cheese factories and the location of the combined factories is shown by 
green dots. 

Beginning in the east we find a number of factories in Prince Edward Island, a 
few in Nova Scotia and more again in New Brunswick. 

Passing into the province of Quebec, the factories are very numerous in the St. 
Lawrence valley and in the Eastern Townships. I would also draw your attention to 
the large number of cheese factories in the Lake St. John region. It will be observed 
also that there are a large number of creameries In the province of Quebec, especially 
in the Eastern Townships and on the north shore of the St. Lawrence immediately 
below Montreal. Many of the factories in Quebec are also combined factories, mak- 
ing both cheese and butter as circumstances seem to warrant. ; . 

Passing westward into Ontario, the eastern portion is oceupied almost entirely 
by cheese factories. There are a few combined factories and only a few creameries. 

’ Factory dairying has not developed much in the counties immediately around 
Toronto, but in southwestern Ontario, the home of the cheese factory, we find a large 
number of the largest factories in Canada. The northwestern counties of old Ontario, 
including Lambton, Grey and Bruce, constitute the principal butter-making district 
of Ontario, although the creameries are located in all the counties throughout the 


western peninsula. 
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The factory system has been well established in Manitoba, where there are a num- 
ber of successful cheese factories and creameries. Coe 

The farmers in the province of Saskatchewan have not yet shown much inelin- 
ation to take up dairy work, but northern Alberta is fast becoming one of the import- 
ant dairying districts of Canada, and there are now over 50 creameries 1 that part 
of the province. ; : 

In British Columbia there are a number of well organized creameries doing a 
good business. As a matter of fact the creameries in British Columbia average as 
large as those in any other part of the country. : 

The total number of cheese factories and creameries in Canada, by provinces, is 
as follows :— 


CHEESE FACTORIES AND CREAMERIES IN CANADA, 1907. 


Ch Corea Skimmi 

é eese eese e ming 

Province. Factories. [and Butter| Cre#meties. | “Stations | Total. 

Factories. 

Ontario (oo. Be ae on se iron eee nee 1,096 86 102 1,284 

Quebe¢iii.v 2 seer. oe Lh 1,292 736 627 2,806 

Prince Edward Island 23 16 8 47 

Nova Scotlanes seer ace 1G vrei ners age 10 17 

Wew Brunswick). eee eee eee Bid eens 35 68 

Moanitobas): S202 hs oe ee She RADE eae 21 57 

Saskatchewanes, ] 240 ode cen eee istic ootictee 6 if 

Alberta iconic coe ree eee eer 8: a ee See 45 53 

British Columbiaincis.c25 Gs eee cee co ee ee ee eee 16 16 
2,596 838 870 51 4,355 


The first cheese factory ,as some of you know, was started in 1864 in Mr. Schell’s 
constituency (South Oxford). There was another one started in Hastings county in 
1866, and it is claimed that the first cheese factory in the Brockville district was 
started about the same time. The factory sytem grew rapidly from the first in west- 
ern and central Ontario. A cheese factory was started in Missisquoi county, Quebec, 
also in 1864, but the growth of the industry was very slow until after the year 1880, 
when the factory system spread rapidly over the settled portions of the whole province. 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM DOES NOT INDICATE GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY. 


It has been the practice to estimate the progress of the dairy industry partly on 
the factory end of the business and partly on the export trade in butter and cheese 
While the growth of the population was small and the home consumption tower 
about the same one year with another, the export figures indicated with fair accurac 
the increased production from year to year, but during recent years the large wee 
increase in population, and the increased purchasing power of the people, have added 
so much to the home consumption that the former basis of cal i 
serves to indicate the progress of the industry. As a matter 
butter and cheese from Canada have declined in r 
been reached in 1903. It has been thought by some that because of this dec i 
the export trade that the industry, as a whole, was declining. I wish, ho ome 
point out to the committee to-day that this conclusion is not justified I ae Me 
make this point clear I desire to submit the following figures :— ice 


culation no longer 
of fact, the exports of 
ecent years, the maximum having 
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EXPORTS YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1903, AND MARCH 31, 1908. 


Lbs. Value. 
Wheesev 9057-9 ee es es 3s 229,099,995 $24,712,943 
ra NG Seeman ee ee es 189,987,865 22,887,237 
Bitter MOOS ar 8 Gee ks eS: 34,128,944 6,954,618 
oe MOOG Gree ieee Rs 4,858,276 1,068,703 
Condensed milk, 1903.. .......... 3,083,810 242,539 
o OOS eee Poe ees 472,824 43,874 
Motaleyvalues of all) products; 1903.. 55 2. .. .. $31,910,154 
of se OO GR eae wie 23,999,814 
IMECTCASCM EN EIR a eee ee ee ont eB O10. 340 


It is true that these figures show that there has been a decline in five years in 
the value of the dairy products exported of $7,910,340, but against that decline the in- 
dustry may be credited with an increased consumption as follows: 


Increased consumption of: 


ING ee Ne ie ome atta sities 43500000 
iBuctemccO bss per head) acceso... 8 ws.) 410003000 
HCE EN eee cic OS ci cs heeds we ory wey a set las 200,000 
Wondensederitllan ssn Satoru cc oe eee ee ee 300,000 

$9,000,000 


The above estimates of consumption are based on increased population only. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): : a 


Q. This calculation is based entirely on the increased population? 

A. Yes, and does not take into account the increased purchasing power of the 
people generally, which, if the amount were known, would I feel certain be surpris- 
ingly large. 

Q. I think that would amount to at least 100 per cent, that is the increased pur- 
chasing power and the tendency to use more. 

A. And the tendency to use more butter because it is of better quality, is an 
important factor. 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. Perhaps with regard to butter that‘is not exactly correct. When a butter 
factory is established in a neighbourhood the farmers’ wives who formerly made 
butter and brought it into the local market themselves, send their cream to the 
creamery, and then you get a record of it, but you would not have a record of the 
amount manufactured under ordinary circumstances? , 

A. These figures that I have given you are export figures only and there is a 
small amount of dairy butter included. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. In regard to the gathering of cream, do you think it is ahead of the old 


system ? : 
A. I do not think it is ahead of the separator system, but there are many dis- 


tricts in Canada where it is the only practical system. It has been adopted and it is 
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successful in these districts. But where the separator system is practicable, my 
advice is to stick to that system. 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. I have a butter factory recently established in my riding where they separate 
the milk on the farms, each farmer has a separator, and the reason they adopted that 
system is that they are enabled in that way to keep the separated milk at home and 
use it while it is fresh; it appears that if it is sent to the factory and separated there, 
if it stands for some time, it becomes deteriorated and it is not fit for the raising of 
calves ? 

A. Through the courtesy of Mr. Blue, the chief of the Census and Statistical 
Branch, I am able to give the committee some new figures relating to dairy produc- 
tion. The Census Branch has just completed a return of the dairy industry in 
Canada for 1907, and in order to make a comparison the figures of the census of 1900, 
and also the figures of the census of manufactures which was taken in 1905 are 
given. The figures furnished by the Census Branch, as I have just stated, are as 
follows :— 


Creamery butter and cheese, 


value of.. .. .. .. .. .- $29,462,402 $32,402,265 $34,546,701 

Condensed milk, value of. .. 269,520 855,409 910,842 

Totals.. .. .. .. -- $29,731,922 $33,257,674 $35,457,543 
Increase in seven years.. .. .- .. -- -. $5,025,621 
Imecrease: in. last two years: © 2. 2. 4. -- 9 200s8bo 


This table does not include milk for direct consumption, nor does it include 
dairy butter, the value of which amounts to about $22,000,000. Therefore, I do not 
think there is any doubt that the dairy production has increased since 1900, to the 
extent at least of $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, which is very considerably more than 


the decline in the exports. Calculate it any way you like and you will find that the 
production is still increasing. 


I have noticed references in the press deploring the decline in the export trade, 
on the assumption that the country is losing on that account. I do not take that 
view of it at all, it seems to me that there is quite as much money and just as good 
profit in supplying the Canadian public with dairy produce as there is in supplying 
the people of any other country. Take the experience of the United States. At one 
time they exported a great deal more butter and cheese than we did, although their 
maximum never was as high as ours. At the present time, their export trade is 
almost nil, yet we find that they are continuing to increase their production very 
largely. The increase in the total value of the dairy products of the United States 
between 1900 and 1905 was 28 per cent; the total value in 1900 was $130,783,349, and 
in 1905 the total value was $168,182,789. One of the marked increases a BA the 
growth of the condensed milk production; the total value of the condensed milk pro- 
duced in the United States in 1905 was $20,149,282, showing an increase in five years 
of 69-5 per cent. That leads me to say a word or two about the condensed milk 
industry in this country. I think it is likely to be a very much more important 
factor in our dairy trade than it has been in the past. It has been so small in the 
past that we have not paid very much attention to it, and we have not taken it into 
account in any calculation with regard to our dairying industry. z 
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CONDENSED MILE. 


By Mr. Smith (Oxford): 


Q. Will you indicate what condensed milk is and how it is made? 

A. There are two kinds made in Canada, ‘sweetened’ and ‘unsweetened. In 
making the sweetened article, 400 lbs. of milk is condensed by evaporation to 100 Ibs. 
and 75 lbs. of sugar is added, so that out of the 400 Ibs. of milk you have 175 lbs. of 
sweetened condensed milk. The unsweetened milk is simply condensed to about the 
Same proportion, perhaps a little thicker, because the sugar adds considerably to the 
consistency of the sweetened milk. They also make a condensed coffee, condensed 
cocoa and other drinks. In 1900 there were only four establishments in Canada turn- 
ing out $269,000 worth of condensed milk. This industry has gradually increased 
and in 1908 there are nine or ten condensed milk factories in operation, and one 
powdered milk factory. It is stated that they will make considerably over $1,000,000 
worth of condensed milk this year. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 
Q. There is a factory in Ingersoll which is taking in 10,000 gallons of milk 
worth $1,000 per day. 


A. The Aylmer establishment reports that they will turn out $400,000 worth this 
year. 


The growth of the condensed milk industry is shown by these figures: 


Condensed Milk. 


a 1900. 1905. 1907. 1908. 
“Slicer 2 ae BAR a a ise 4 5 7 9 
i en Op ROE DAR an tan eens $269,520 | $855,409 | $910,842 |Over 1 million. 
Imports and Exports of Condensed Milk. 
nc 1900. 1905. 1908. 

| $ $ $ 
To) eee eG on 254,176 | 11,955 26g 
ee sae see dole ERE ae ees? Siete Coie alana eee Nil. 268,899 | 43,874 

RIS cocoon see HOOee endo Nu. J 

Geasned nn CHING Pa dageo cube emote C606 CO COE CHD a RHC n Uae ae ame niees | 523,696 | 598,465 | 866,700 


These figures give us an excellent idea of the development of this industry. In 
1900 there was consumed in Canada condensed milk to the value of $523,696 cue in 
1905 the consumption had increased to $598,465, but in the year ending the 31st 
March, 1908, the consumption had increased to $866,700, which shows how our home 
consumption is increasing. If we had the actual figures of the home consumption, 
and the production of milk and milk products on farms in Canada, we would find 
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that the total volume of the trade is very much larger than most of us suppose 2S 
be. I am pleased to say that the Census Bureau has undertaken to collect comple 

statistics of the question. I have made an estimate of the total value of the BL 
annual production of milk and milk products in Canada and I put it about like this: 


ESTIMATED TOTAL VALUE OF THE ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


IN CANADA. 
Creamery butter and cheese.. .. -- -- ++ ++ ++ =: $36,000,000 
Dairy butter. 32 92.6 0 22,000,000 
G@ondensed mille. 55 ee ee ee ee 1,000,000 
Milk for direct consumption.. .. .. .. +. +. +... .- 35,000,000 


$94,000,000 


By Mr. Maclaren: 


Q. What do you value the milk at? For direct consumption? 

A. At twenty cents a gallon. 

Q. Will it go at that all over the country ? 

A. I think it will, winter and summer. Of course it is very difficult to arrive at 
the total consumption of milk in Canada; I have tried two or three different ways of 
getting at it. In the first place we will take it on the basis of the consumption per 
head, and I have figured that the average consumption of milk would be about a half 
a pint per head per day. I find that in the city of London, England, with a popula- 
tion almost equal to the population of Canada, the total consumption of milk is 
112,000,000 gallons per year. They have the figures of all the milk brought into the 
city each day. 

Q. What is the average figure of production per cow? 

A. It has been figured at about 3,000 lbs., but I think it is slightly above that. 
Our records would show that it is. 2 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. You say that you have taken the milk at 20 cents per gallon, that will be the 
average price to the consumer, not to the producer. 

A. To the producer. 

Q. To the farmer? 

A. I think it will average that. Of course it does not average that if the milk 
is sold at the factory, but for milk used for direct consumption will, A great many 
of the producers sell it direct to the consumer, and others sell it to the dealers in the 


city, and I think that is a pretty fair price. In some parts of the country consumers 
are paying much higher prices. 


By Mr. Maclaren: 


Q. A cow is a pretty good machine to have according to those figures at the 
present time? 


A. The cow is all right. 


I have some other figures which I have taken from the recent census: 
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VALUE OF THE CREAMERY BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCED IN CERTAIN COUNTIES IN 1907. 


Value of Production of 
County. Number of {Creamery Butter Area of Creamery Butter 
Factories. and Cheese /County in acres.! and Cheese 
produced. per acre. 
Ontario. $ $ cts. 
OS cces cn5o2sca0 qongneseopNend 50 1,461,333 489,300 2 98 
Hastings... .. 91 1,266, 421 1,486,700 0 85 
Weeds ers. 90 1,262,598 576,000 219 
Mundas ee oor 70 1,034,798 245,200 4 22 
Diesel eect cy sie lors 74 590,159 260,600 2 2% 
IETOSCOLUM ry reco nicieie 6 ooo: 69 546,809 316,350 1 72 
Quebec. 
IBERUCEM ee ices luicl se bbe es 164 750,362 1,210,266 0 62 
Sheflordas acces tee Gs SE ee 52 653, 374 363,008 it 7 


Thus we find there are four counties in Ontario which produce over a million 
dollars worth of creamery butter and cheese in a year. At the top of the list is the 
county of Oxford which produced $1,461,333 worth of butter and cheese, mainly 
cheese, last year. I think it is a record for that county and a record for any county 
in Canada. In one important respect Dundas county leads them all, and that is in 
the high production per acre. I have given the whole area of the county in each 
ease. Oxford and Dundas are pretty good counties with very little, if any, waste 
land. The county of Hastings, on the other hand, has a good deal of waste land and 
water surfaces and there is a considerable area in the north in which there are no 
factories. The yield for that county is only 85 cents per acre. The county of 
Dundas, which is probably the greatest district in Canada for the production of milk, 
produced cheese and creamery butter to the value of $4.22 per acre. The county of 
Russell produced only $2.26 per acre. Then in the province of Quebe¢ the county of 
Shefford, one of the best counties, produced $1.79 per acre. There is also a large 
amount of waste land in Shefford. 


By Mr. Maclaren (Perth): 


Q. What about the milk in that county, are they converting it into butter and 
cheese or sending it into the city? 

A. They are making both butter and cheese, more butter than cheese. That is 
what they are doing this year. Last year they probably produced more cheese than 
butter. 

Q. Are there any condensed milk factories in that part of the province? 

A. Not in Shefford. There are two condensed milk factories in the province of 
Quebec, one in Huntingdon and one in L’Assomption. 

Q. How do you find these condensed milk factories affecting the cheese and 
butter factories in the different parts of the Dominion ? 

A. The condensed milk factories pay more money for milk than cheese factories 
ean do and they are taking the milk away from where they are established. 

Q. They are closing up the cheese and butter factories? 


A. Yes, to some extent. i 
Q. When farmers have the opportunity of selling to condensed milk factories it 


increases the value of the milk? 
A. It does, but it is only in a very small proportion of the whole. 
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Q. That helps to put Oxford county at the head of the list? 
A. I think it would be there even if all the milk were made into cheese. 


COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 


I have not very much more time and I want to refer briefly to one phase of the 
work which my branch of the department is carrying on at the present time. I 
quoted some figures to show you the difference in production in different parts of the 
country. I might go further than that and quote the records of the Cow Testing 
Associations and show that there is a tremendous difference in the yield per cow in 
different sections of Canada. We are getting some of the very best records from the 
county of Oxford, where one of these associations is organized. We are trying to 
carry this information to the farmers in other parts of the country, where they are 
not producing as much as they should, in order to show them how they can improve 
the profits from dairying by giving more attention to improving their herds. We 
have during the last four or five years been organizing the dairy farmers into asso- 
ciations for the purpose of weighing and testing the yields of the individual cows in 
their herds and I think we have been fairly successful in this work. I will not 
trouble you with any details of the work this morning but simply give you an idea of 
‘how far it has been organized. There are this year in operation 82 associations 
located as follows: In Ontario 31, Quebec 31, New Brunswick 10, Prince Edward 
Island 2, British Columbia 7, Nova Scotia 1. We have not done anything in the 
three prairie provinces because the local governments there are doing that work. We 
have, however, been giving them some assistance. 

Q. How many are there altogether? 

A. Kighty-two. The total number of cows tested in June was 7,817. We find 
that besides the members of these associations, a very large number of individual 
farmers throughout the country have taken this matter up on their own account, and 
I feel confident that in a very short time it will have a very profound effect upon the 
production of milk in this country. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CARING FOR MILE. 


There is another way in which we hope to increase the profits from milk produc- 
tion, in connection with the cheese factories, by getting more accurate and definite 
information as to how milk should be handled at the farms to produce the most 
cheese of the best quality. Therefore, I have arranged with the owners of a cheese 
factory at Smith’s Falls to have members of my staff carry on there an extensive 
series of experiments in the handling of milk on the farm; handling the milk as it is 
very often, too often, done, and then handling it by proper methods in order to deter- 
mine the difference in the quality and the increased amount of cheese made from the 
milk when properly handled. I think this information, which will be available for 
distribution among the farmers, will be of very great benefit indeed. I must say that 
there has been in the past a good deal of guesswork in advising the dairymen as to 
how milk should be taken care of. It is only within the last few years that science 
has been brought to bear on the question, through the study of bacteriology. Before 


that no rule prevailed, it was simply rule of thumb methods that were followed and 
there was no accurate information concerning it. 


MARKETS FOR DAIRY PRODUCE, 


I would like to say a word about the markets for Canadian dairy produce 
Britain will always be our principal market. We have a yv : 
comparatively small quantity in the West Indies. 


Great 
ery good market for a 
Our friends in the Maritime 


Ht 
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Provinces have taken advantage of that market and are supplying it with a good 
article. They practically control the trade in many of the islands and adjacent 
countries. There is another opening for a small quantity of butter in the Orient, 
and the Western Provinces are sending some butter to that market. But Great 
Britain is bound to be the principal market, and as it is the best in the world there 
is no reason why we should not devote our chief attention to meeting the demand 
there. 
SHIPMENT OF GREEN CHEESE. 


Q. You are supplying that market with green cheese. Why not stop that 
practice ? 

A. I think we have succeeded in checking that practice this season. 

Q. Is there no arrangement whereby the government can interfere so as to compel 
people not to ship their cheese from factories under a-certain age, or has any action 
been taken in the matter? I think it is a most serious question. Some of us have 
spent our lives in trying to improve the quality and raise the reputation of Canadian 
cheese, and when success has been attained careless people endanger that reputation 
and ruin the market by sending over the product in a green state. I think something 
should be done to stop it? 

A. I quite agree with Mr. Maclaren that something should be done. I do not 
see very well how it can be made a matter of direct legislation. It is impossible for 
anyone to say just how long cheese should remain in the factory. 

Q. Certainly cheese should remain more than one day in the factory. 

A. Some cheese cure much more rapidly than others, depending on the tempera- 
ture and the way the cheese is made. Certain cheese would be more ready to ship 
in 10 days than others would be in 3 weeks. I think the matter might be controlled 
if a law were enacted to compel the cheesemaker to put the day and the month of 
manufacture on the cheese. 

Q. We have that law now have we not? 

A. It is only permissible, it is not compulsory. It is against the law to make 
any misrepresentations as to the date of manufacture but there is nothing to compel 
the dating of all cheese. If all cheese and the packages were dated, then the man 
who receives them on the other side of the Atlantic would know what was the matter 
with them if they were too new. If such a law were enacted it would make a good 
deal of difficulty in the trade for a year or two, but I believe in the end it would work 
out well and would put a stop to the practice of shipping the cheese in too green a 
condition. The dating of cheese has been urged on other grounds with which I have 
not been in sympathy, but this question puts a new face on the matter. I might say 
that this year there has not been nearly as much fault to find with green cheese ship- 
ments °< there has been in the last two years. The milk producers themselves, the 
patrons of factories, are beginning to see it is in their interest to look after these 
things. They are beginning to see that they will be the losers in the end if anything 
is done to injure the market. I have referred at length to this question in all my 
recent reports and have taken every possible means of warning the producers against 
a continuance of the practice. I beg to submit a copy of the last circular issued in 


relation to this question. 
(Circular.) 


‘DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
‘Branch OF THE Dairy AND CoLp STORAGE COMMISSIONER. 


‘HE SHIPPING OF GREEN CHEESE. 


‘To whom it may concern: 
‘The writer has lost no opportunity during the past two years of calling 


attention to the danger of injuring the Canadian cheese trade by the practice of 
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shipping the cheese in a green condition. The question is treated at some length 
in my last annual report, where I was able to quote the opinions of leading mer- 
chants in Great Britain, all opposed to the practice. : 

‘I am now able to quote from communications on the subject recently 
addressed to the Honourable Mr. Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, by The Home 
and Foreign Produce Exchange of London, England, and The Bristol Provision 
Trade Association, in words which would indicate that harm has already been 
done to the cheese trade by this “ penny wise, pound foolish” practice. 

‘The first-mentioned association writes in part as follows: 


“ Lonpon, May 2nd, 1908. 


“Importers of Canadian cheese into London met in conference to consider 
what steps should be taken to bring into prominence the damage which is being 
occasioned to the reputation of Canadian cheese owing to the persistent practice 
on the part of Factorymen of sending out their makes before the goods have had 
time to mature, and I have been instructed to lay the matter before you in the 
hope that prompt and efficient steps may be taken to effect a remedy. 

It is unquestionable that there is an increasing tendency for makers to get 
quit of their cheese as quickly as possible. In a great many instances goods are 
moved out much too soon, in some cases even within two or three days of manu- 
facture. The result has been that the natural process of maturing has been 
arrested and such cheese arrive here insipid in flavour and in a condition which 
reflects anything but credit upon the product. Jn addition to this, the excessive 
moisture militates severely against the sale. In no circumstances should cheese 
be allowed to leave the Factory until ten days after manufacture. That is the 
minimum of time which should elapse before the goods are moved, and unless 
stringent measures are adopted to prevent the Factorymen sending their cheese 
out earlier, the position of the Canadian article on the London market will 
become depreciated.” 

‘The foregoing is from a body of merchants who handle nearly one-half 
of the cheese exported from Canada. 

‘The Bristol Provision Trade Association’s letter contains the following 
sentence: 


“This means the forcing into consumption of immature, or in other words, 
inferior cheese, resulting in widespread dissatisfaction. Needless to say, the 
tendency of this is to bring Canadian cheese into disfayour, and if persisted in, 
it is bound greatly to curtail consumption.” 


“It would seem to be unnecessary to add anything to these statements made 
by those who are in the best position to speak with authority on the question. 

‘I would only say that while I was in Great Britain last fall, I found plenty 
of evidence to prove that the trade has already been injured by the unbusiness- 
like policy of shipping the cheese before they are fit to eat. Whenever this ques- 
tion is brought up among dairymen, there seems to be an inclination to put the_ 
blame on the buyer and let it go at that. The buyers are certainly responsible 
for encouraging the movement of green cheese, but the dairymen who have been 
the losers, and who will be the losers again, should not allow their business to be 
injured in this way. 

J. A. RUDDICK, 


Dairy and Cold Storage Commissi 
Ottawa, Ont., May 19, 1908. toner. 


Now to return to the question of markets. I notice there is very often a ten- 


dency to discuss a great many things in connection with the marketing of cheese and 
butter, but the more experience I have of this question and the more information I 
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get regarding it, the more I am convinced that there is only one thing that is of any 
real importance. The channels of trade are well organized, there is no difficulty 
about the shipping of produce, the transportation facilities are excellent, and all the 
machinery for the export and for trading in dairy products is well organized between 
this country and Great Britain—splendidly organized. There is only one thing that 
producers need give special attention to and that is to make an article of superior 
quality. If they do that, there will be no trouble about selling at the highest market 
value at all times. People worry themselves about whether we shall have cheese 
boards or farmers’ exchanges, or whether we shall have inspection here or inspection 
there; it does not amount to anything at all compared with what I have mentioned. 

Q. What is the good of making the quality of the highest possible grade when 
people are shipping cheese that is only a day old? . 

A. That is being stopped. 

Now, as I have only about ten minutes more, I would like to tell the committee 
something about the International Dairy Congress which was held at the Hague last 
September and which I attended as representative of this country. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS, 


I have prepared for my annual report, which is now in the press, a full account 
of this meeting containing all the resolutions which were given effect to by the 
various sections. 

Q. When will that report be out? 

A. I do not know. It is now in the hands of the King’s Printer. I might say 
that this was a very interesting meeting. Some 26 different countries were repre- 
sented by official delegates, and there were voluntary delegates from societies and 
different interests making up a total of about 600. The official language was French, 
but discussions were carried on in English, Dutch, German and French. To give 
you an idea of the international character of the meeting let me tell you that at the 
Congress banquet there were 22 nationalities represented and the chairman spoke in 7 
Janguages. The most interesting and useful feature of the Congress to me was to 
Meet so many men from different parts of the world engaged in the same line of 
work as myself. I think that is the chief value of these gatherings. The actual pro- 
ceedings are often unimportant, and I noticed in this case that the resolutions, before 
they were finally passed, were generally amended to meet the different views until 
there was not very much in them. The discussions were rather of a cut and dried 
character as far as the programme was concerned; but the meeting together of dele- 
gates, the discussions in the hotels, and the excursions taken with different people 
from all over the civilized world—these things were all very interesting and very 
valuable. The committee in charge organized a large number of excursions covering 
nearly the whole of Holland. Of course, in view of the small extent of country, that 
is not a very big undertaking, but we spent some most interesting days visiting the 
different dairying districts. Dairying is the national industry of Holland and although 
the country is only about as big as that part of Ontario lying west and south of a 
line drawn from Southampton to Toronto, they export just about as much dairy pro- 
duce as we do and feed over five millions at home, nearly as large a population as our 
own. They exported in 1906, $27,042,432 worth of butter and cheese. Of course, the 
Dutch people do not eat as much butter as we do, because they consume a large 
quantity of margarine, the manufacture of which is a big industry in that country. 
We visited some of the large farms and the creamery districts. I would like to have 
every owner of a cheese factory and creamery in Canada see some of the buildings in 
that country. I saw buildings in Friesland that cost $50,000, creamery buildings 
erected by the farmers themselves. They organize co-operative associations and 
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They have no share capital but 
d repay it out of the profits of 


borrow the money to pay for those buildings and 
about one-fiftieth every year until fully repaid. 
become each and severally responsible for the loan an 
the creamery. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Perth): 


Q. I suppose the cleanliness was very noticeable? 

A. Decidedly so. I visited farms where the cows are kept in one room of the 
house, animals and family all under one roof. That is in the winter time, of course, 
in the summer time they are out on pasture. The room which was set aside for the 
cows was right alongside of the kitchen and the kitchen door opened into it. In the 
summer time then they make cheese, they use the stable as a cheese curing room, 
and make the cheese in a little room next to the kitchen. The stable is finished with 
glazed earthenware and was as clean as it could possibly be. There were lace curtains 
on the windows and everything was as neat as you could possibly imagine. Those 
are the old Dutch farms. I saw one modern stable near Amsterdam in which there 
were 200 cows kept to supply milk for that city. For cleanliness, convenience and 
appearance, ] have never seen anything better than this stable. The cows were of 
Dutch breed similar to the Holsteins, but rather coarser. The Hollanders say that 
the black and white cows in America are Dutch and not Holstein. The Holsteins 
come from that part of Germany which adjoins the mainland of Denmark. I saw 
the record at one creamery where 1,150 cows averaged over 8,000 lbs. of milk a year. 
Of course, they have marvellous pastures in that low-lying country where the water 
line is only about 2 feet below the surface. 

Q. Are the cattle limited to certain parts of the pasture or do they wander over 
the whole field? 

A. In Holland the cattle wander over the whole field. In some parts of Europe 
they are tethered, particularly in Denmark where they have no fences, but in Holland 
the ditches and canals take the place of fences. The country is divided into small 
plots in that way. 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. Is any part of the country irrigated? 

A. There is none of it that you would call irrigated. There are large districts 
known as polders, which are really below the level of the sea. These areas have been 
reclaimed by the erection of great dykes which keep back the sea. These wonderful 
Dutchmen are now at work reclaiming the Zuider Zee in this manner. These low- 
lying districts are drained only by means of a system of pumps, which keep the water 
down to a certain level—about two feet below the surface. You will understand 
therefore, that drought is unknown. I do not think there is very much in the ieeie 
or practices of any of these countries which can be blindly copied in Canada, but 
there are many things we can learn from the Dutch farmers. The woudecea 
economies which they practice in many ways would be a very good object lesson to 
some of our Canadian farmers. I do not mean the economy of doing without thi 
but rather the economy of utilizing waste spaces and materials. Their labo oe 
ditions are quite different, and that must always be taken into account, ee fee 
very cheap there and the women do a great deal of work on the farm, so th t ee 
not apply their methods to our conditions in this country. I might a ze aa 
information of the committee, because I think you take some interest in i Tees 
matters, that there is a desire on the part of many Dutch farmers to iss 
country. I found a good deal of interest was being taken in Canad a = 
I was prac es the representative of Canada I could see that ou hen 
interested at once. 1 i j me 
inte had a letter from a friend of mine in Holland the other day 
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asking me if I thought he would be justified in accepting a commission from the 
Dutch government to come over here and look into Northwest lands, as there were a 
large number of their farmers—men possessed of money who could not buy land in 
Holland because there is no land available—and who would like to come to Canada. 
I don’t think we could do better than encourage these Dutch farmers to come here. 


Mr. Macuaren (Perth).—There is lots of room in Ontario and Quebec for dairy 
farmers. 


Mr. Ruppick.—I do not know that I have anything more to say unless members 
of the committee would like to ask questions. 


Mr. Mactaren (Perth).—There is a gentleman here from New Zealand. In that 
country they are producing a lot of cheese. Are they going to swamp us? 


Mr. Ruppick.—I do not think so. A good deal has been said about the supply 
of cheese on the British market from New Zealand last winter and certainly the per- 
centag2 increase is very considerable. I think it amounts to about 70 per cent over 
their previous year’s record. That amounts to only 160,000 boxes of cheese, but the 
shrinkage in butter more than makes up for the extra shipments of cheese. The 
tendency now is to go back to butter. Many factories have found they made a mis- 
take in establishing cheese plants and making cheese last year and they are going 
back again to butter because it now gives relatively a better price. I do not think 
it is likely there will be very much of a permanent increase in the exports of cheese 
from New Zealand. There is no doubt it did have some influence on the market last 
year, and [ think it cost some of the big holders in London considerable money to 
buy up the New Zealand cheese on the market in order to keep up the price. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I certify the same to 
be correct. 


J. A. RUDDICK, 
Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner. 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 


House oF Commons, 
Committre Room No. 34, 
Wenpnespay, February 19, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


The CHAmMAN.—I am pleased to announce to the committee to-day that Mr. G. 
fA. Clark, Seed Commissioner, is present and will address us upon ‘The vitality of 
wheat, oats and barley in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in relation to the crops 
of the year 1907” This, I think, will prove a very interesting subject. Mr. Clark 
is doing very good work in his branch, and I have no doubt that his address will prove 
both interesting and instructive. JI was particularly struck with Mr. Clark’s investiga- 
tions when I visited his department last week, and I think it would be an excellent 
idea for as many members of the committee as possible to call at his branch in the 
Canadian Building on Slater street and see the nature of the work that he is carrying 
on. I do not know of anything more important in connection with agriculture than 
the testing and improvement of seeds and seed grain. I would like to say a word or 
two upon another matter. My attention has been drawn by readers of our reports to 
the fact that the interjection of questions while a speaker is addressing the com- 
mittee destroys the continuity of his narrative and draws the speaker into channels 
somewhat foreign to the subject with which he is immediately dealing. Now, I would 
ask the members of the committee to confine their questions to matters having a direct 
bearing upon the subject under discussion, and to put their questions at such a time 
that the sequence or form of the narrative shall not be impaired. The reports of our 
meetings will then read more intelligently and appropriately. I know that I need 
only draw your attention to the matter and the desired end will be reached. 


THE WHEAT CROP OF 1907 IN WESTERN CANADA. 


Mr. Crarx.—Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. Fisher, and gentlemen. It always gives me 
pleasure to respond to a summons to address this committee. It is a matter of some 
regret to me this morning that I have to bring to your notice a slight misfortune 
that has happened to a comparatively few of our people in the Canadian west. I say 
a comparatively few. I have estimated that the number of farmers who have suffered 
hardship west of Lake Superior and east of the Rocky mountains would not exceed 
12 per cent of the population, and of that 12 per cent only those who are carrying 
their proverbial eggs in the one grain basket. You may remember that a few years 
ago Professor Robertson did considerable towards establishing creameries in that 
western country. I have heard many unfavourable comments concerning those 
ecreameries in grain districts, but I venture to say that those farmers who are located 
within a radius of 20 miles from those creameries and who have maintained their 
dairy herds will this year have no cause for regret on account of their establishment. 
Tt seems to me that the weal of the people of the west will ultimately depend largely 
on their tendeney towards diversified or mixed farming, although grain growing will 


doubtless predominate. 
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By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. I would like to ask what you mean by that 12 per cent? 

A. Taking the total number of farmers between Winnipeg and the Rocky mount- 
ains, I am quite sure that the number who have suffered hardship this year will not 
exceed 12 per cent. 

Q. Do you mean from frost? 

A. From frost, from unfavourable climatic conditions. 


NARROW-MINDED CONCEPTIONS. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. You say between Winnipeg and the Rocky mountains. Ought not the 100 
miles east of Winnipeg be considered as well? 

A. I should say between Port Arthur and the Rocky mountains. I want to men- 
tion this fact in particular because you are all aware that when a few farmers have 
suffered on account of the frost or from any other cause, we hear a great deal about 
their difficulties. That has been the case this year. We have heard this year much 
more from that 12 per cent of farmers than we have heard from the remaining 88 
per cent who have been favoured with really satisfactory crops. Many of that 887 
per cent have had perhaps more profitable crops than at any other time during the 
last five years. During a recent trip from Minneapolis to Chicago I was forced to 
listen to the conversation among a number of American business men who claimed to 
know all about our Canadian conditions, and they were all agreed that the whole of 
our grain crop in the west was injured by frost and that the great problem which con- 
fronted the governing bodies of Canada was how to feed the people and carry them 
over to the next year. I did not make any remark, but I thought of the adage ‘ what 
fools these people be.’ JI have found, as a rule, that the citizens of the United States 
have a very limited and narrow idea of the conditions in Canada; and I want to 
assert here before this committee, that it is my judgment, having travelled many 
times over the west of Canada in all conditions of climate, that a season of general 
misfortune in the west, even in such an unfavourable season as we have had during 
the past year, is not possible—at least it is highly improbable. I would consider that 
there is no more danger of a general crop failure between Port Arthur and the Rocky 
mountains in our Canadian west, than there would be between the Missouri river and 
the Rocky mountains in the United States or in the north of Europe. In the north 
of Europe the hardships experienced by the farmers this past year are if anything 


greater than they have been in our Canadian west even in some of the districts which 
suffered most. 


THE GRAIN CROP OF GREAT BRITAIN, IN 1907. 


I had an opportunity a few days ago to read a letter bearing a November 
date which was written by the wife of one of my good brother Scotchmen 
in Scotland in which she said, writing on a Sunday evening, that she had been to the 
kirk in the morning, the preacher had opened the service with a short prayer, and he 
then told the congregation to go home and get in their grain. He himself procsedesl 
to his own farm and got in his grain,—a very sensible man in my opinion. The 
writer of the letter went on to say that the grain was searcely worth the trouble of 
bringing it in, because it was almost spoiled with the wet. On the ground that mise 
likes company, it would be well for our farmers in the west who have suffered so = 
what on account of the frost in certain areas this year to Teflect on the canis ; 
of the farmers in Europe who have suffered even greater hardships, th h ition 
tinued wet. ps, through con- 
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: It was on the 11th September that I received a communication from my district 
assistant located at Calgary. I have three district assistants, one in Winnipeg for the 
province of Manitoba, one in Regina for the province of Saskatchewan, and one in 
Calgary for the province of Alberta, who devote all their time to their respective 
districts. I received a communication from my officer at Calgary stating that they 
had had a slight frost about the 21st August, a heavy frost in some districts on the 
3ist August and a heavier frost again in September. While much of the crop on the 
light land and in the districts where they had not too much rainfall promised well, 
he intimated to me that it would be necessary this year to investigate and find out 
exactly where the farmers would be at in regard to their seed supply for the spring of 
1908. I was then authorized to issue orders to each of my assistants to spend five 
weeks in travelling through their respective districts, to secure samples of some of the 
best grain and some of the grain that had been injured, and forward it to Ottawa for 
vitality tests. We have received up to the present time more than 4,800 samples. We 
had tested up to the 1st January nearly 2,000 samples, which were reported on in 
bulletin form. Of this bulletin we have distributed 60,000 copies to the farmers in 
all parts of the west. For this purpose we availed ourselves of the census schedules, 
taking in the farmers in the districts where the frosted grain was most prevalent. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. The conditions in the west, I suppose, were largely due to the backward spring? 

A. The spring was exceptionally backward this year. Not since 1888, I think, has 
there been a season during which the climatic conditions approached those which 
prevailed in the west this past year. The spring was late, the summer was cool and 
cloudy and there was too much precipitation of rain in some districts and that kept 
the grain green and growing. Then the early frosts which came earlier and were more 
severe than usual did the rest. The northeast part of the province of Manitoba 
(pointing to the map), is of comparatively low altitude, and we have found in the 
Dauphin district oats of this year’s growth on light soils that will germinate 99 
per cent and others on heavier soils that will not germinate more than 10 or 15 per 
cent. A line from somewhere near Dauphin, coming down to about the middle of 
Marquette, and then into Saskatchewan, near Moosomin, and extending south of the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and across at about Arcola in an irregular 
line to about 50 miles from what is called the semi-arid belt, thence northwest to 
include the heavy clayey land about Regina would roughly include the greater part 
of the area that suffered from autumn frosts. 


SEEDING THE SOIL. 


North of Calgary in Alberta the conditions in respect to frost are variable. 
Around Clover Bar in central Alberta there are some very good seed oats this year. 

What we undertook to do was to make it clear this year to the farmers of those 
western provinces the necessity of having their seed grain tested as to vitality, 0) 
that they could better estimate the quantity of seed that should be sown, having 
regard to its percentage of vitality. I am inclined to believe that it would be wise 
in the west who have clean farms to use their own frosted seed oats, 
duce as high as fifty per cent of strong growth, and sow them at the 
rate of four bushels per acre. At the best it is very difficult to get seed that is 
absolutely free from noxious weed seeds. By seeding at the rate of four or five 
bushels per acre of oats or barley that will germinate 50 per cent or better, unless 
the spring season be very eold and backward, should give a satisfactory crop. 


By Mr. Blain: 
Q. Would five bushels per acre be sufficient, do you think? 
A. Yes, of oats or barley that will give 50 per cent strong growth under green- 


house conditions and during the first six days. 


for the farmers 
if they will pro 
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By Mr. Wilson (Lennox) : 


Q. To make a really good showing how much do you re 


seed ? 
A. Two bushels. 
Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—That is of oats. 


quire per acre of sound 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. And of wheat, how much do you require? ; 
A. About a bushel and a half of good Red Fife wheat would be sufficient. I 


based my estimate of the shortage in seed supply on the actual areas as provided to me 
by the Census Commissioner. His figures were based on the actual census areas for 
1901 and 1906, and these were increased in geometrical ratio to 1908. I took the 
Census Commissioner’s figures and by a calculation and estimate worked out, as well 
as I could, those areas within the belts in which the grain would not come up to a 
50 per cent vitality in the case of oats, and a 60 per cent vitality with reasonably 
plump seed, in the case of wheat. Those figures were used in calculating the amount 
of seed supply that would be needed in the northwest this year. 


By Hon. Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. Of the 12 per cent that failed, how much later than usual was the seeding 


done? 
A. At least a month. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Was it not the conditions that prevailed after seeding? 

A. The conditions after seeding had more to do with the late maturity than the 
date of seeding. 

Q. The seed ought’ to be sown earlier? 

A. Fairly early. Oats should not be sown until at least after the middle of 
April. Oats that are sown in the middle of May will ripen within a few days of oats 
sown about the middle of April, because rapid growth does not commence until about 
the first of June. 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. Is that not the case with all kinds of grain? 
A. Yes, but not in all climates. 


By Hon. Mr. Perley: 


Q. The seed that is sown early ripens first? 

A. Yes, but there is not as much difference in the ripening as there may be in 
the time of sowing. You can sow wheat in March, say, and again in May. but they 
would not be a month apart in dates of ripening. @ f 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Are you referring to wheat now? 
A. Wheat, oats and barley. 
& a is more eee to get the wheat in early than the oats? 
. It is important, but I do not believe that it i i 
before the Ist April. I would say 7th April. It Pe eee S pl ee 
after that date. I do not think it is advisable to sow oats until after th ee 
April, say the 20th April for the western provinces. Rouse: 
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Q. There were a lot of oats in the west sown in June last year? 
A. Probably. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Tell us-the percentage of wheat, oats and barley which was injured by the 
frosting of the crops? 

A. There were different degrees of injury. I estimate the area that was injured 
so badly that it will not be fit for seed, as not more than 10 per cent. There are 
between ten and eleven million bushels of seed wheat required each year for the pro- 
vinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Q. According to your statement then there should be a sufficient quantity of 
grain in the northwest at the present time? 

A. They have in the west all of the wheat they want for seed. All the wheat that 
is being asked for, I think, is 1,300,000 bushels, and that is estimated for use at the 
rate of two bushels per acre. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. You say that the farmers in the west have now enough seed? 
A. They have enough of wheat, but not of oats. 
Mr. Winson (Lennox).—That is news to me. 


By Mr. Owens: 


Q. Cannot the people purchase all the wheat they require for seed up there? 

A. I would not like to be too positive upon that point. Let me say that although 
the process of buying at the present time is pretty well advanced, it would be well 
in the interest of the farmers of the west not to make too detailed a statement regard- 
ing the supplies of seed grain. i 


By Hon. Mr. Perley: 


Q. How much is he paying for wheat now? 
A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. When you speak of the northwest, do you refer from the country westward, or 
the country westward from Winnipeg? 

A. I refer to the country between Port Arthur and the Rocky mountains. The 
one chief risk in sowing seed oats that are slightly frosted, is the weather conditions 
that may occur during the first three weeks after seeding. If the weather conditions 
be favourable for rapid growth during that period, there should not be so much risk 
in sowing oats that will germinate more than 50 per cent and which are not slow to 
germinate. The rapidity of germination, or what technically is called the vital 
energy of the seed, is influenced a great deal by the weather conditions which prevail 
during the first month after seeding. I have brought to-day some oats in process of 
test in soil to show you. These are of about fourteen days’ growth. They will enable 
you to see a difference between weak growth and strong growth. These are 100 plants 
of relatively strong growth. Here is a lot that gave only about 30 per cent of strong 
growth. You can see a large proportion of weak plants in the latter sample. Even 
in the poorest samples we usually find some good grain and some that is inferior. 
Here, however, is another lot of uniformly weak spindly plants. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Where do you grow those? i 
A. We grew those in the seed laboratory under greenhouse conditions. 
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Q. At what temperature? 

A. Between 64 and 68 degrees. ; i 

Q. They are not as healthy to look at as if they were grown 1n the open air? 

A. No, the colour is not quite so good. But under greenhouse conditions we get 
more rapid growth than would be obtained under field conditions, because we have 
better mdisture and we have control over the heat. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. It is more uniform ? 

A. Yes. This (showing specimens) is an illustration of the relative vital energy 
of the seed. The one shows about 98 per cent of germination in six days. From 100 
grains of the other only three came up in six days. The latter, if sown under field 
conditions, considering the average moisture in the soil and the climate in the west, 
could not be counted on to give a very good crop. If the soil is sufficiently moist and 
the weather is warm and continues warm for three weeks after seeding, there is not 
so much risk in sowing seed grain of comparatively weak growth; but with frosty 
weather and a dry soil the sowing of these weak oats or shrunken wheat, although the 
wheat will germinate fairly high, would be disastrous from the point of view of the 
satisfactory crop. 

I would like to speak for a few minutes on the principles of making germination 
tests. 


SUPPLEMENTING SEED SUPPLY FOR 1908. 
By Mr. Owen: 


Q. I understood you to say there was plenty of wheat in the northwest for seeding 
this year, plenty of good wheat that will germinate after having been sown? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of oats what percentage is short? About how many bushels will need to be 
purchased elsewhere ? 

A. The provinces have said that they must have seed grain that is free from 
noxious weed seeds. Mr. Castle, as I understand it, who is doing the buying, must 
adhere to the conditions named by the provinces who are to pay for that seed. To 
get the total quantity of seed oats which they may need and of the quality that they 
desire, which is important, they may have to get perhaps two-thirds of the quantity out- 
side of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. If the provinces should 
modify: 


By Hon. Mr. Perley: 


Q. Do they require any seed in Manitoba? 

A. They will need seed oats in northern Manitoba. To get the quantity of seed 
oats required from western sources it would be necessary that the provinces should 
modify their conditions in respect of wild oats in the seed oats. You will understand 
that at the present quite a large quantity of the oats have gone forward and have been 
mixed with commercial lots in the elevators at Fort William. I think it would be 
advisable not to discuss the matter at the present time. Of course, I will answer an 
question which this committee may approve of, but I do not oa to (eee a rh 
Mr. Castle’s operations. ere wi 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. I understood that Manitoba was not covered by this arrangement? 
A. Manitoba, as I understand, is looking after her own seed grain ee ‘all 
That is to say, the provincial authorities are carrying out the work > ae 
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Q. And we have nothing to do with that? 

A. In looking up supplies of seed I may say in a general way that there is a 
question of the advisability of bringing seed grain from the coast climates of other 
countries. This year there may be considerable really high-class seed go into the west 
from England and from Prince Edward Island. 


Those oats under western conditions will not do quite so well the first year. They 
will not be up to their normal condition even in the second year, but in the third year 
they will do quite as well in the west as they do in their native country, and the 
farmers in the west can count upon having good results for the next twenty years as 
the result of importation. The difficulty with oats, wheat and barley in the west has 
been that year after year, the grain is cut a little on the green side. That tends to a 
natural deterioration in the stamina and productiveness of the plant. The grain that 
will be taken into the west this year will be of exceptionally good quality, having for 
generations back reached its full maturity before being harvested. Although for the 
first year or two, as I said, it may not give quite as satisfactory a crop as it did in the 
climate from which it came, after three years it will give and continue to give 
excellent results in the west. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. Does the seed taken up from Ontario do as well as the seed you speak of 2 
A. Not as well the first year as does the home grown seed, but there is not so great 
a difference between Ontario importations and importations from coast climates. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are we to understand that the oats in England are of a higher standard than 
those in Canada? 

A. They are thoroughly matured oats, and perhaps plumper than the western 
grown oats. Perhaps on account of their more careful system of farming in Great 
Britain their oats are purer as to variety and, I think, better than our own. 


By Hon. Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. Do they weigh much more? 

A. Yes, per measured bushel. 

Q. How much do they weigh per measured bushel? 

A. Forty to fifty pounds. 

There are usually many grains of oats in frosted samples in which the germ in 
the kernel is not dead, but it is unable to make use of the plant food in the kernel. 
The enzymes of the kernel act as a digestive fluid upon the nutritive qualities in the 
kernel itself when the germ starts into life. The germ has to depend during the first 
four or five days upon the nutriment in the kernel for its sustenance. Now, in these 
frosted oats in which the germ is still alive the enzymes are partially destroyed. 
When planted in good soil the germ of frosted oats can draw some slight nutrition 
from the vegetable mould, and on that account may grow a little faster in the soil 
under greenhouse conditions than under the regular methods of germinating seeds. 
We have the authority of Noble, Hartz and many others who have given much time 
to the study of processes of seed germination, when we say that to give the farmer 
‘an accurate measure of the value of seed to him in respect to its vitality the test is 
‘better made in the standard seed germinator. Report should be made of the pro- 
portion of grain that will germinate in four, five or six days and at the end of ten 
er soil tests of frosted grain, if conducted under greenhouse conditions, is in 
part a measure of the extent to which a particular soil is able to feed a germ oe 
lost the ability to feed itself naturally. We can see what this soil will do to eed 
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frosted germs of oats that are not able to feed themselves, but T cannot undertake a 
say whether these oats that will germinate and give satisfactory growth in this soi 
will germinate and grow equally fast under the soil conditions that the farmers have 
in the west. On account of these conditions I desire to urge upon all the farmers in 
the west the necessity of testing their own oats and barley in their own soil at their 
own homes and under their own observation. If the farmers could come to our office 
they would see their seed growing in boxes, such as I have here to-day, and they 
would get more information as to its condition than they would get from the usual 
germinator tests. We use the standard seed germinators because they give a more 
accurate measure to the farmer of the vitality and strength of growth of the seed 
than the soil test, and the returns from the germinators are more quickly obtained 
at much less cost for labour. 

From our investigation into the condition of the seed supply for the western 
provinces I would say that looking to the future crop of 1908, although there are 
small areas for which the governments have undertaken to procure supplies of seed 
for the farmers, I have no hesitation in saying that the condition of the seed supply 
in the west to-day, with what will be added, will not detract in the slightest from 
the prospects of a good crop. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. You would not advise sowing any doubtful seed? 

A. I strongly advise no farmer to sow any oats or barley this year, no matter 
whether he be in southern Manitoba or in the northern part of Saskatchewan, without 
himself, in his own home, testing the grain in the soil, for the purpose of determining 
its vitality. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. It is not likely when the farmer sows a bushel and a half of wheat, which is 
the proportion they sow in the west as a rule—it is not likely that it will all ger- 
minate. But taking that quantity of the ordinary seed sown every year, what per- 
centage of that would germinate? 

A. Under field conditions I would think that what would germinate 100 per cent 
in four days in the seed laboratory, will perhaps give 85 plants in the western soil. 

Q. Then if 85 per cent of the wheat will germinate, that will be all right? 

A. That is taking high-class seed, No. 1 Northern. 

Q. Would 85 per cent germinate? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then as to oats, you say that if the percentage was 50 per cent it would be 
better to sow four bushels to the acre? 

A. Yes. Sow four or five or even six bushels of seed that will give fifty, forty or 
even thirty per cent of relatively strong growth when tested in their own soil. 


By Hon. Mr. Perley: 


Q. That would be on account of the cost. If he sows four bushels to the acre 
which he may get at 25 to 30 cents, it is better than by sowing two bushels which will 
cost him more? 

A. Not so much on account of the cost as on account of 
pure seeds. To get seed which is clean—that is what is wa 
if it will be possible to get all the supply that is asked for. 


the difficulty of procuring 
nted—I doubt very much 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is your department taking any special pains to communi i 
: 1cate th rmati 
to the farmers in the northwest as to making these special home tests 2 eer 
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A. Yes, we have issued 60,000 copies of this bulletin. I brought up two packages 
of them this morning. 

Q. I understand that, but has the department taken a list of farmers throughout 
the west and mailed a copy to every one? : 

A. We took the census schedules and mailed the bulletin to the farmers whose 
names appeared thereon. 

Q. It seems to me that it would be money well expended for the government to 
send fifty or sixty men out to the west to give special instructions to the farmers on 
that point. The idea of making such tests will not suggest itself to the average 
farmer, I think? 

A. We have held this year in the province of Alberta 34 special meetings on seed, 
in the province of Saskatchewan 36 special seed fairs, and in the province of Manitoba 
the Seed Branch assisted with eleven. The provincial department of Manitoba has also 
had a number of seed grain exhibitions in that provinee. 


By Mr.. Broder: 


Q. Were those exhibitions well attended? 
A. Yes, and they were better attended this year than usual on account of the 
existing conditions. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Then I think we may conclude that the information is pretty well disseminated 
among the farmers in the northwest as to these suggested home tests? 

A. I feel quite sure that it is. We have done everything that we possibly could to 
have that information well disseminated because of the danger of the farmers sowing 
without testing. If the farmers will test their seed and ascertain what proportion of 
it will germinate and sow it accordingly, they will do much to eliminate the possibility 
of crop failure. 

Q. Have the farmers in the west heretofore adopted any such policy? 

A. They have had repeated partial failures of crop in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
on account perhaps of there being no seed laboratory from which they could be advised, 
no special organization in the west looking after seed grain and prompting them to do 
this work. This special investigation was started, as I said a few minutes ago, by my 
assistants in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, commencing after the first 
frosts occurred, and they have been working at it continuously ever since. 


Q. Just this year? 
A. This last year. Of course, we had no seed laboratory until 1902. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Has the department been doing any testing at suitable points in the west? 

A. We have quite a large seed laboratory at Calgary which was established last 
year. I have had also to establish a temporary staff at Winnipeg, not to test for the 
farmers in general, but for Mr. Castle who is buying at Winnipeg. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. We have had seed fairs for some years? 
A. It is four years since seed fairs were started. They have been very useful as 


well as educational to the farmers, a special marked day for seed grain. The field 
competitions in seed grain have also had an exceedingly wholesome influence. 
By Mr. Jackson ( Selkirk): 
Q. What arrangements did your agents adopt to get samples of grain? 


2—12 
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A. The first trips of inspection from their district headquarters was made about 
the middle of September. At that time the harvest was not very well advanced, but 
they collected some samples of grain and forwarded them to the seed laboratory. They 
also issued letters to secretaries of agricultural societies and men who had been 
attending any of the seed fairs in previous years, asking them to forward samples of 
their grain to the laboratory for testing. 

Q. I notice you have not been getting any samples from northeastern Manitoba, 
say about Selkirk? 

A. We have had quite a large number from Selkirk since the 1st January. 

Q. Your bulletin does not show that? 

A. Up to the 20th or 25th December we had no samples from Selkirk. The 
usual letters had been sent in to the electonal district of Selkirk, but no response had 
come from it. I presume, like some of the other constituencies in southern Manitoba 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. There are practically none from southwestern Manitoba ? 
A. I suppose the farmers there considered the grain was not severely frosted and 
immediate action was not necessary. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


. There was not frost at all in our district? 

. I would not like to say there was no frost at all. 

. There has been none whatever that we have heard of? 

. I think in the constituency of Selkirk they have not suffered materially. 


By Mr. Christie: 


Haye you made any tests of the grain grown in the province of Ontario? 
. This year? 
Yes? 
. Not very many for vitality. I don% think the grain needs it. 
. I think the oat crop in a great many parts of Ontario has been a failure for 
the last few years? 
A. A failure in yield? & 
Q. A failure in yield and in weight? : 
A. They were about 83,000,000 bushels short of the average yield in the province 
of Ontario last year. On that account the price of oats and barley in the province 
is high. I think the percentage of vitality of the grain in Ontario is satisfactory. ; 
Q. I think the crop has been a failure for two or three years in some parts ? 4 
A. On account of the climatic conditions. ; 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. Were your samples well cleaned? B 

A. The samples sent are tested in the condition in which the farmers send them. 

Q. The farmer would not possibly clean them, but it might raise the standard if 
the samples were thoroughly cleaned? 

A. We report to him that the standard of vitality would be raised by a thorough 
cleaning. 

Q. That would apply more to oats? 

A. It applies more to oats. 


POP 


OPOoro 


Having read the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


GEO. H. CLARK, 
Seed Commissioner. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN THE VICINITY GP THE SASKATCHEWAN RIVER, 


Housr or Commons, 
Commirtre Room No. 34, 
February 26, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McKenzie, presiding. 


The CHamman.—The business before us to-day is to hear an address from Mr. 
W. McInnes, Geologist, Geological Survey of Canada, upon his explorations of the 
region lying south of the Saskatchewan river, and drained by the Carrot and Pasquia 
rivers; also of the district northwest of Lake Winnipeg and east of the province of 
Saskatchewan. 


Mr. McInnes.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The district explored by me Jast 
summer about which I have to say something this morning, is the area lying to the 
south of the Saskatchewan, between that river and the Canadian Northern Railway 
Company’s Prince Albert branch; and mere particularly the region lying immediately 
to the south of the Saskatchewan and drained by the Carrot and the Pasquia rivers. 
This great region may be divided for convenience, perhaps, into two areas, the lower 
area, lying at a height of 900 feet above the sea, consisting of a broad undrained 
plain, and a higher area from 1,000 to 1,200 feet above the sea, which contains 
excellent land for the purpose of general agriculture. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What is the distance between the railway and the river? 

A. The area is a triangular one. At Prince Albert the distance is nothing, but 
it is about eighty miles when you get down to the mouth of the Carrot river, which 
joins the Saskatchewan at the Pas Mission, a little over 100 miles from the mouth of 
the river at Lake Winnipeg. This great plain that I spoke of extends from the base 
of the Pasquia hills, easterly, and northeasterly and north to a considerable distance 
beyond the Saskatchewan. It is underlaid by Silurian limestone, with a gentle dip 
southwesterly, the limestone overlaid in turn by an irregular formation of boulder 
clay which comes to the surface in places, but is generally covered by more recent 
lacustrine deposits consisting of clays that have been laid down on an ancient lake 
bottom. The higher area that I spoke of is underlaid by cretaceous sediments and 
really belongs to the great plains. Over these eretaceous sediments is the sama 
irregular formation of boulder clay, and over that again the same deposits of lacus- 
trine clays with the addition of a vegetable humus—a deep black surface soil, two 
feet and upwards in thickness, exactly the same as that which provides the agricultural 
soil of the plains generally. The boulder clay extends to the very summit. of the 
Pasquia hills. The overlying clays, which really furnish the soil of the plains, are 
not found on the very summit of the Pasquia hills. They are laid down at just as 
ation further west, but as a matter of fact it is only the boulder clay that 


high an elev j 
. asquia hills at their eastern end. 


is seen on the very summit of the je 


By Mr. Lewis: 
Q. What is boulder clay ¢ 


A. It is supposed to be the ground moraine of the glacier. That is, it is the 


material carried along by the great glacier, made up of detritus abraded from the 
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underlying rocks and boulders, picked up as it was traversing the country, a laid 
down in a mass without any stratification or regular arrangement, the boulders ying 
at various angles and not in layers, as we find the lake deposits or deposits laid down 
under water. 

Q. Is that clay mixed with boulders? 

A. What I have described as the boulder clay is, 
of the region. 


but that is not the surface clay 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Then for agricultural purposes the vegetable humus that overlies the hills 
is not generally stony, the surface is easily cultivateable all over? 

A. Yes. I might say that the extreme northeastern portion of the Pasquia hills 
have an elevation of about 2,100 feet. The plain at the base of them is only about 900 
feet high. The hills rise first by a gradual slope for perhaps 300 feet above the low 
land; and then by a very steep slope, often with scarped faces. Some of these faces 
are of boulder clay and some of the ecretaceous shales, very often quite steep and 
precipitous. These deposits are very readily eroded by the streams running down 
from the hills which cut deep gulches in them, producing a country of steep valleys 
and uneven surface. The northeastern side is consequently very much cut up and 
would afford very little land that could be easily cultivated. J mean that it is cut 
up into saw-shaped edges. As you go further west the slopes become more gradual 
and the hills merge gradually into the great plains, the elevation of the two becoming 
approximately the same. The elevation where the Canadian Northern railway crosses 
the summit is about 1,600 feet. The railway crosses the summit by very moderate 
gradients, merely climbing over a broad, low hill or swell in the surface. 

Q. Is there any timber on these hills? 

A. Yes, very good timber. 


By Mr. Jackson (Sellcirk:): 


Q. What is the elevation at Prince Albert? 

A. I think it is in the vicinity of 1,400 feet. 

Q. So you go down from the swell to Prince Albert 2 

A. Yes. The summit is about Peesane Sta., 100 miles east of Prince Albert, and 
then it is a rolling country from there to Prince Albert. 

Q. And where is the Saskatchewan river just there? 

A. The Saskatchewan at Prince Albert is just close to the railway and at the 
height of land spoken of it is 40 miles to the north. 

Q. Is the Saskatchewan navigable at high water? 

A. It is navigable clear away to Prince Albert, with the exception of the rapids 
known as Grand Rapids, near the mouth of the river. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Could you go by water to Edmonton 2 
A. Yes, at high water. Last summer J went down in the Hud 
‘ , L Wi son Bay b n 
Prince Albert. This is the way I reached the country. Meg 
By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) - 
Q. The pilots of that country require to learn the conditions ey i 
] e 
to the existence of sand banks? Ty, Year, owas 
A. To a certain extent. There are a number of shifting sand banks, but that 
does not apply when the water is moderately high. A person can then eee with 
ordinary freedom down the river. Very often in July the water is very hich i ; 
not infrequently it remains at a good height practically all summer. eee 
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Q. Would you say the country is well wooded? 

A. Perhaps I might describe my route last summer. Upon entering this country 
I came down the Saskatchewan by a Hudson Bay Company's steamer from Prince 
Albert and was brought to the mouth of the Sipanok channel with my canoes, a 
distance of, approximately about 140 or 150 miles. We put our canoes in the water 
at the mouth of the Sipanok channel. The Sipanok channel is a very curious feature 
of the topography of that region. It is a winding channel 60 miles leng which flows 
from the Saskatchewan to the Carrot river. At low water there is no overflow from 
the Saskatchewan, but at high water there is a very considerable river, quite large 
enough for good sized secows by which some of the fur companies take in their sup- 
plies. 

Q. How far is that from the Pas? 

A. By the Saskatchewan it is a little over 100 miles, and by the Carrot river 
about 60 miles. 

Q. There is no land there fit for agricultural purposes? 

A. No. I was going to say that this higher bench, which represents the eastern 
edge of the cretaceous sediments, crosses the Carrot river about ten miles above what 
is known as the Pas mountain, Indian reserve, or just at the foot of the first heavy 
rapid on the Carrot river, and crosses the Saskatchewan river at Birch island. Above 
that, this whole country is very excellent agricultural land. Below it is not an 
agricultural country because of the imperfect drainage. Standing on the top of the 
Pas mountains and looking north, northeast, and east, one sees a vast plain extending 
for thirty or forty miles in each direction, absolutely flat, and made up almost entirely 
of hay marsh with very numerous large and smaller lakes, and diversified by 
occasional small groves of willow and aspen. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Point out on the map where that plain is? 

A. It covers all the country here extending from the base of the hills, north- 
westerly, northerly and northeasterly to the low hills beyond the Saskatchewan river 
(indicating on the map.) Standing here on the edge of the escarpment and looking 
out in the indicated directions, the first high land is that away beyond the Saskatche- 
wan here, and that is not very high. 

Q. That is near the eastern boundary of Saskatchewan? 

A. Yes, from the eastern boundary westward for about 50 miles and eastward 
for over a hundred. 

Q. How is the territory that you have just described drained? 

A. It is only drained by the Saskatchewan river and its tributaries. 

Q. Could any system of drainage be adopted there which would recover that land? 

A. I was going to suggest—it is a very important matter and one which I think 
is very well worth serious consideration—whether it would not be possible by dealing 
with the rapids at the mouth of the Saskatchewan river and lowering its level, to 
give adequate drainage. There is a fall of about 100 feet. Lake Winnipeg is about 
100 feet lower than the Saskatchewan above the rapids. The main rapid which occurs 
three or four miles from the mouth is only about three miles Jong. Almost the entire 
fall occurs in that distance. If it were possible to accomplish this drainage, an area 
of 5,000 square miles or more—which would mean over three million acres—could be 
rendered fit for cultivation. This I anticipate would have a soil quite similar to the 
vegetable humus which covers the plains. lites now being deposited in exactly the 
same way that we think the surface soil of the plains was accumulated. 


By Mr. Staples: 
Q. What is the depth of water in the river above the rapids? 
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A. Just above the rapids? I dont? know. I was not there. I came up by Lake 
Winnipegosis and did not pass that part of the country. The river generally uy Sus 
paratively deep, that is 30 feet, with shoals here and there. It is a very rapid flowing 
river. hse 

Q. That territory is in the province of Saskatchewan is it? foe 

A. The eastern boundary of that province runs through it. Part of it lies north 
of the boundary of Manitoba in the unapportioned district which still lies in the 
Northwest Territories. acs: 

Q. What portion of this territory would be in the Northwest Territories ? 

A. About one-half of it. This is the boundary line (indicating on the map). 
This part of the area would be in Saskatchewan and this part in Manitoba. 


By Mr. Ratz: 


Q. Is the bottom of the river at the rapids rock? 

A. Yes. It is a hard magnesium limestone, a dolomite. It is very possible and 
not at all improbable, I think, that there may be a pre-glacial outlet where the river 
originally ran and which is now filled up with drift. The Grand Rapids of the 
Saskatchewan now are cut through a gorge in this limestone formation, like the 
Niagara gorge on a small scale; and in very many of these cases we find that where a 
river has worn its way through a rocky gorge of that sort it is because its old channel 
has been filled up at the close of the glacial period by accumulations of glacial drift, 
sands and clays, and it had to seek a new channel. The old channel if it could be 
found, and if there is one in this case, would probably be low enough to allow the 
proper drainage. 

Q. My idea was that if the water was deep enough above the rapids it would be a 
small thing to blast out the rapids, but if there is a rock bottom all the way along it 
would be a different matter ? 

A. That has not been entirely ascertained. We know there are two points where 
rocks do occur. There are two points between Cedar Lake and the Grand Rapids 
where there are smaller rapids also over limestone. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Then your idea would be that just between the boundary of the Northwest 
Territories and Saskatchewan there may be an old channel which has been filled up, 
where the Saskatchewan takes a bend to the south? 

A. At that point? No, I do not think that is the place, because I was through 
that country and I did not see any place where there would have been a channel. 

Q. There seems to be a natural water-course to the north just on the boundary 
ine? 

A. It is very much higher country when you get in there. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Point out on the map where you think there might be a possible channel? 
A. I thought it possible that there might be a channel running into Lake Winni- 
peg. It is not very far from the present channel, probably running from Moose 
lake out to the shore of Lake Winnipeg, or northeasterly by the Minago river to the 
Nelson. But that is a country that I have never been over. It did n : 


: ot come into my 
area of exploration at all last summer, and I have never seen it i 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Have you been down the Nelson river? 
Ae Yes: 
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Q. As far as Cross lake? 
A. Yes, as far as Split lake, 140 miles beyond Cross lake. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. The Saskatchewan actually empties into Cedar lake and through Cedar lake 
into Lake Winnipeg. Cedar lake is really an expansion of the river? 

A. Yes, but a very wide one, as much as 20 miles in width, and having an area 
quite justifying its being termed a lake. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You said the same process was going on in that region which had made the 
plains fertile. What do you say is the process? 

A. I imagine that the process is by the accumulation of all sorts of marsh 
growth—of marsh grasses and all sorts of vegetable matter; the growth being 
luxuriant, the accumulation is comparatively rapid and it is protected from destruc- 
tion by fire by the wet nature of the country. This decayed vegetable matter is 
mixed to a certain extent, very probably, with fine silt and fine clays, deposited by flood 
waters. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. That is what has formed the banks in the Saskatchewan, has it not? 

A. Yes, and I might speak of that. I did not realize until I examined the con- 
ditions there rather closely, why it is that the immediate banks of these rivers are 
built up so much higher than the low-lying lands behind. J found by practical 
experience last summer that during high water when the Carrot river, for instance, 
was in flood, and carrying down an immense amount of sediment, that the clear 
water in the back country which ordinarily flows out into the Carrot river is backed 
up and fills all that flat country; that really the turbid water which is capable of 
dropping sediment only extends back from the bank of the river for three or four 
chains. Here it meets the back or clear water and prevents its running off, so that 
all this great flat that I speak of is practically receiving no sedimentation or very 
little, from the flood waters. During the time of flood, the water covering it is clear 
and not depositing any sediment even to within a very short distance back from the 
bank; but close to the river this sedimentation is going on, and higher banks are, 
therefore, built up. 

Q. This low flat land then is practically on a level with the river, and the shores 
of the river have been practically formed by the accumulation of sand and silt? 


A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 
Q. Is all that country which you mention, 5,000 square miles, only 900 feet above 


Lake Winnipeg ? 

A. Nine hundred feet or thereabouts. 

Q. What is the height of Lake Winnipeg above the sea? 

A. Seven hundred and ten feet I think is the latest figure. At Cedar lake above 
the head of the Grand rapids the elevation is about 840 feet, but there is a general 
at country, the Saskatchewan being a quick flowing river; and 100 


coe a 
ee ds, it would be something like 100 feet 


miles up stream, even where there are no rapl 
higher. 


By Mr. Lewis: 
Q. How high are the banks of the Saskatchewan ? 
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A. Through this area that I spoke of, the banks are very low, only sa one 
feet in height, and flooded always at high water. There is a ridge at the fon oe ‘) 
over 100 miles from the mouth of the river which is taken advantage by the railway 


to cross part of this low land. 
Q. What is the Pas? 
A. The Pas is an old English Church mission and also a Hudson Bay post. It is 
now of interest chiefly because it is the point selected by the Canadian Northern 
Railway for crossing the Saskatchewan with their Hudson Bay branch. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How long would it take the waters to get down from Edmonton to Lake 
Winnipeg. Assuming the water rises at Edmonton four feet on a certain day in June, 
when will that rise take place at the mouth of the river? 

A. I have this data as to that: Before leaving Prince Albert we had a telegram 
from Edmonton that there was extremely high water there on Sunday night. On 
Friday afternoon and Friday night the water was coming up very fast in the Sipanok 
channel. That would be a distance as the river runs of 600 miles traversed by the 
flood water in five days, or perhaps a little longer as, though our advice told of high 
water at Edmonton on Sunday night, it may have reached there earlier. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. There is no timber in the neighbourhood of Cedar Jake and Cumberland 
House on the North Saskatchewan ? 

A. When I was in the region north of the Saskatchewan the summer before last, 
I saw several small areas of good timber there. The region covered last summer on 
the Sipanok channel and Carrot river has some very good timber on the narrow belt 
along the banks of the rivers, and extending in places for some distance inland. 
Between the two main branches of the Pasquia river also there is an area of spruce 
that would furnish timber. 

Q. That is on the other side of the Pas? 

A. That is above the Pas. I think there is no timber below. 

Q. There is a little black birch but there is no land to grow timber on? 

A. That is all a part of this low land.that we have been considering. 

Q. There is a ridge, is there not, between the Pas and Moose lake, and on that 
ridge there is a little timber? 

A. Yes, that belongs to the other area, the more elevated, limestone covered 
country. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. You spoke of the country being covered with grass and you say it is probably 
hay marsh ? 


A. It is mostly a low hay marsh, the grasses often growing in the water or on 
very wet land. 


Mr. ZimMERMAN.—It is beautiful meadow grass, there is no finer in the world. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What is it—a species of blue-joint? 

A. There is some blue-joint grass. There are a couple of marsh grasses that I 
really do not remember the names of, very excellent grasses though. 

Q. What is the temperature of the country? Have you any idea as to whether 
it would be fit for horse ranching or cattle ranching without involving th ti 
of extensive buildings? oe ae 
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Mr. ZIMMERMAN.—If you could get land that would not drown the horses you could 
get an immense quantity of hay. 


A. The winters are rather long, but the summers are warm, and during the 
growing season there are about seventeen hours of possible sunshine per diem. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Did you get any information as to that from the Hudson Bay people? Is 
the land always covered with water? 

A. It is always too wet to be of any great value in its present state, but there 
are small areas here and there which are capable of cultivation. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is it a swampy meadow which you cannot cross? Could a horse travel 
over it? 

A. There are certain parts where, in an extremely dry season, you could get 
areas of that character’ particularly near the banks of the rivers. At the Pas they 
eut quite a lot of hay and at the Indian reserves on the Carrot river. There the 
Indians have 80 head of cattle and a number of horses which they own themselves, 
and they cut a lot of hay for this stock. 

Q. Grass can be cut on the river banks and transported to other points? 

A. The Indians eut their hay on their own reserve. They have quite an area 
at the back end of the reserve which is high enough for the purpose. The immediate 
banks of the rivers, the more elevated ridges, are for the most part wooded. 


By Mr. McCraney: 


Q. Are these marshes produced by the waters of the river? 

A. Yes, they are produced by the absence of any adequate drainage. The water 
that covers them does not necessarily come from the river, but it is prevented from 
flowing out into the river owing to the relatively high level of the banks and of the 
river itself. 

Q. What area of country is relatively marsh? 

A. This low country I estimated to be about 5,000 square miles. 

Q. What would be the effect of deepening the river channel at particular points? 

A. Tf it could be accomplished it would probably drain this area and make it very 
excellent agricultural country. 

Q. Are there any particular points on the river which came under your observation 
which would seem to permit of deepening the channel ? 

A. I spoke some time ago about the Grand rapids at the mouth of the river. If 
by any means a better channel could be made there it might possibly be accomplished. 
Of course, there are points in the river above, where it flows over harder rock where 


the channel would also have to be deepened. 


By Mr. Lewis: 
Q. There is no question that if that country were drained it would make good 


farming land? ! 
ae in my mind. The land close to the banks is often pretty sandy, but that 


is due to this deposit by the flood waters of the river when the river is running very 
fast and carrying a somewhat sandy deposit. As soon as you get back of that strip 


it is a sort of black muck. 
By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is there any gold in that country ? 
A. I did not find any. 
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Q. I was informed that if the Canadian Northern Railway were built out to the . 
Pas immense quantities of hay could be harvested there? 

A. I am sure there could. 

Q. There is a settler located between Moose lake and the Pas who has started 
horse ranching. He told me himself that he cuts his hay in certain parts there with 
a mowing machine? : : 

A. They have a mowing machine at the Pas I know. I saw the mowing machine 
in use there on one of the flats. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. You do not mean to say that you cannot operate a mower on those marshes? 

A. It is too wet over the greater part, over limited areas one could be used. 

Q. Then it is practically of no value? 

A. Of course, this area I was speaking of, this lower area, must not be confounded 
with that lying west of the first rapids on the Carrot river which has a much higher 
elevation. In the case of that whole area extending from the rapids just spoken of 
westerly to the settled lands of the upper Carrct river I think that no better land 
could be found. It is quite the same character as the ordinary good lands of the 
plains. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. That is the prairie lands? 

A. Yes, the prairie lands. 

Q. Where is that land, to the south? 

A. No, it is to the east of this area of land whieh has already been sub-divided 
(indicating on the map) further down the Carrot river. 

Q. It is bounded on the north by the Carrot river, is it? 

A. It extends away on both sides of the Carrot, across towards Saskatchewan 
on the north, and in towards the Pas mountains on the other side. 


By Mr. Staples: 


4 


Q. What quantity of that higher land is good? 

A. Of course, a lot of land here (indicating on the map the upper portion of the 
Carrot river) has been sub-divided and occasional settlers have gone in there. The 
good undivided portion would make up an area perhaps of 1,000 square miles. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Is that the same kind of land as in the Carrot river valley which has been 
Jaid out and settled? 


A. It is the same. 

Q. It is just as good soil? 

A. Just as good. In going up the river I really thought it was finer country 
below the settled district; it was rather a heavier soil. It is exactly the same surface 
but is underlain by a little heavier clay and is not so sandy. : 

Q. How high are the banks of the Carrot river? 

A. The immediate banks are from ten to fifteen fect, and withi 
it rises by a gentle slope to 70 feet. 

Q. Is that the wooded part of country which you spoke about? 

A. That is covered by a second growth, chiefly of aspen poplar. 
and it could really be deseribed as a half wooded country, 


n 200 or 300 yards 


It is quite small 
because there are patches 
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every here and there of prairie and the forest growth is small and sparse so that it 
could be cleared with little labour. 

Q. Was it burned over originally ? 

A. It has been burned over very frequently. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Is there any spruce there? 

A. Not in the upper part of it. There is some very excellent spruce along this 
part of the Carrot river (indicating on the map the portion of the Carrot river 
immediately above the first long rapid). 

_Q. What is it like around Cedar lake, what quality of timber is to be found there? 

A. I made no exploration at Cedar lake, but I should doubt whether there is much 
timber there; it is for the most part too low for it. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. You spoke of a part of the* country where there was timber. Where is that 
and what kind of timber is it? 

A. The timber of that country is white spruce. There is a belt on either side of 
the Sipanok channel, a narrow belt on the more elevated land cn the immediate banks, 
of white spruce and two sorts of poplar—aspen poplar and balsam poplar. These all 
grow to large, clean stemmed trees. Besides these, elm, oak, ash and ash-leaved maple 
grow to a fair size, but not so large as the first mentioned trees. 

Q. What size would the white spruce be at the bottom? 

A. As much as two feet; not averaging that, of course, but averaging fifteen 
inches and generally taJ] and straight. 

Q. How large an area would be covered by that white spruce? 

A. That I could not say; I do not think a very large area. I went in over this 
flat country adjoining the Sipanok channel and I found that the belt of good spruce 
varied froma few chains to half a mile or so in width. Back of that the land is too 
low and swampy to grow very good timber. Upon the Pasquia hills I saw some very 
good timber. At an elevation of 500 feet I saw the best timber that I noticed any- 
where in that district. It was white spruce, very tall and clean-stemmed and of large 


size. 
By Mr. Jackson (Selkiri:): 


Q. At an elevation of 500 feet? 

A. I mean above the plain. 

Q. Is there any tamarack in that country ? 

A. There is some tamarack. I saw a few good tamarack trees, but no large area 


of tamarack. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 
_ Not sufficient to justify lumbering operations ! 
A Not in the case of tamarack. Land has been acquired just below the Pas 


by the Pigeon River Lumber Company, and they expect to put in a mill during the 
i=) 


coming summer, I understand. This would be for the sawing of white spruce mainly. 
s > 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


ill they deliver their lunber ? : 
Pe a “ earricd by the Hudson Bay branch of the Canadian Northern 


Railway which is graded into the Pas. The steel-was laid last autumn within twenty 
al tf “ 


miles of that point. 
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Q. How far is the Pas from Prince Albert? 
A. It is a little over 200 miles. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. How far is it from the Pas to Fort Churchill on the Hudson bay? 

A. It is about 500 miles to the mouth of the Churchill at Hudson Bay and about 
250 miles to where the Churchill river drainage is first struck. 

Q. That is about half way, is it? 

A. About that. I went over that country in 1906. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Do you mean half way to Churchill from Prince Albert? That is not what 
you mean? 

A. The railway line projected really does not start from Prince Albert. It starts 
from a point on the Canadian Northern railway about 150 miles east of Prince 
Albert. ; 

Q. The Canadian Northern goes to Prince Albert? 

A. Yes, the Hudson Bay branch starts from a point on that line and takes a 
northeasterly course crossing the Saskatchewan at the Pas and continuing in about 
the same direction to Hudson’s Bay at the mouth of the Churchill river. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What is the name of that place it starts from? 

A. Etiamami is the name of the station on the Canadian Northern railway near 
which Hudson Bay junction, the point of departure, is situated. The Canadian 
Northern now is within 250 miles of the Churchill river, and within about 500 miles 
of Churchill harbour on Hudson’s bay. 


By Mr. Zimmerman: 


Q. How far is it from the Canadian Northern station at Etiamami to the Pas? 

A. About 80 miles; 50 miles of that is constructed. Jt may have been all con- 
structed, because when I left, in the autumn, the line had been graded practically 
to the Saskatchewan, and the steel laid for nearly 60 miles. The part which had the 
steel on it had not been ballasted at the time J saw it. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. I should imagine there would be difficulty in that low country in getting a 
railway through? 

A. Well, the line leaves Etiamami on the flanks of the Pasquia hills and follows 
those flanks down to the Pasquia river. Then it strikes a tract of boulder-clay 
which extends with intervals of swamp right into the Pas at the Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. The railway does not get into that low country then? 

A. The company had very great difficulty in finding a practicable road over that 
country. The surveyors were at work a great many years and made a great many 
explorations before they found a feasible route across to the Pas. Fora long time the 
thought they would not be able to find one. Even then it was in places only a ye 2 
narrow ridge of even comparatively dry country, and if they went off to the ri ht ie 
left to any great distance they would get into this low country. x 

Q. The swamp? 
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; A. Yes, they cut through swampy land for a cotsiderable distance. Along that 
ridge, or rather on parts of it, where they are on the flanks of the Pasquia hills there 
iS some country that could possibly be settled, but it is very little. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Are they operating that railroad now in the winter scason? 
AC The intention was to open by January 1, as some of the fish companies wanted 
to get their fish out, but I have not heard whether that has been done. 


By Mr, Lewis: 


Q. Where is the fish to be found? 


A. In all of the larger lakes lying north of the Saskatchewan in the vicinity 
of the Pas, and beyond. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. I would like to get your opinion as to the country between Norway House 
and Cross lake ? 

A. That will be a part that I will take up now. 

Q. I should think that that would be away east of the line of railway? 

A. It is, but that is the way I went into that country. In order to reach this 
area through which the Hudson Bay railway will pass, I went down Lake Winnipeg 
to Norway House and down the Nelson river. The Nelson river lies just at the edge 
of a large basin occupied by lacustrine deposits so that there are limited areas that 
could possibly be cultivated. The larger areas are almost bare archean rock—granites, 
gneisses and schists. The area through which the railway will run north of the Pas 
may be roughly divided into three different tracts of country. There is first the 
limestone country, extending from the Pas north for about 40 miles, which is over- 
laid by flat-lying limestone or hard dolomites of Cambro-Silurian age. The limestone 
on all the higher lands, comes almost to the surface. It has very little soil cover and 
is absolutely bare for long distances. On the top of some of the hills one can walk on 
absolutely bare limestone. North of that for the next 100 miles is a clay covered 
country which represents the sediments accumulated in the basin of a glacial lake—a 
lake which at the close of the glacial period was held back in the north by a high dam 
of ice, and on the west by higher lands. This clay has a thickness of about 100 fect 
at the thickest part, gradually becoming thinner and thinner as the land gets higher 
until, at about the 950 feet contour the clay disappears and we get the marginal 
deposits of the old lake, sands and gravels. The country of this character would be 
about 10,000 square miles in extent; approximately that. I do not mean to say that 
the 10,000 square miles would be all very excellent country, but the land which is 
covered by these lacustrine deposits has that area. The Nelson river being on its 
eastern edge it extends westerly to about the foot of Burntwood lake, northerly to the 
Churchill river, and southerly to a little south of the Grass river. There is a lime- 
stone escarpment that marks approximately the southern edge of the clay basin, and 
it follows a nearly east and west line just touching the southern end of Reed and 


Wekusko lakes. 


By Mr. McCraney: 

Q. As I understand you there is an old lake basin, and its altitude is lower than 
the surrounding country? 

Aol eenthat the sediments which now form the surface of that country were 
pecumulated in the basin of an ancient lake. They are now 100 or 150 feet deep in 
some places in the valleys, just covering the tops of some of the hills, reducing what 
was, prior to the glacial time, a country with a somewhat hilly surface to almost a 

, 
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plain, by filling all the valleys almost to the level of the hills. It is a country ae 
devoid of rock or boulders. One can travel up the Burntwood river, for instance, tor 
100 miles and not see rock at all. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Is there timber there ? sa ee 

A. Very little, but there has been timber there. I may say that the river takes 
its name from the fact that the country has been burnt over ¢o much. I saw indica- 
tions there of three different burnings within 60 years, an old one, a more recent one, 
and one about 10 years old. Some of the stumps gave evidence that if the country 
could be protected from fire it would support a very good growth of timber. On some 
of the islands, or peninsulas cut off by the surrounding swamp, there are very good 
trees now. 

Q. Principally birch and poplar, I suppose? 

A. I am speaking of white spruce, which is the only merchantable timber we 
get in that country. There is said to be north of Moose lake a very good timber area. 
T saw an area north of Cormorant lake of very excellent timber, but limited in 
quantity. There is also timber west of Atikameg lake, but I saw only the edge of that. 
These timbered areas are all south of the good, clay-covered land. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Take between the Nelson and the Churchill up to Hudson bay, what is the 
character of the soil? 

A. This ancient lake that I was speaking of, as far as we can judge, was held 
up by an ice barrier on the northern and eastern sides and extended northerly about to 
the valley of the Churchill, as, from the description we have from the Indians, this 
clay country extends north just about to the Churchill river. North of that, for a 
considerable distance, it becomes gravelly again, marking probably the shore line of the 
old lake. 

Q. What is the distance between the two rivers? 

A. At Split lake, where the two are closest, it is about 50 miles. The railway 
after crossing the Saskatchewan at the Pas and following the elevated ridge from 
the north bank of the Saskatchewan westerly to Atikameg lake and Cormorant lake, 
crosses the latter at the narrows and runs northeasterly through the clay country until 
it strikes a branch of the Nelson river known as the Burntwood river, which it follows 
down to the vicinity of Split lake. From the vicinity of Split lake it crosses by an 
extension of the same clay land to a lake at the head of the Little Churchill river. 
It then follows the Little Churchill river down to near the head of the Deer river, 
another tributary of the main Churchill, and continues in the valley of the Deer 


river down to Churchill harbour on Hudson’s bay. That is the route which they have 
projected. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Did you get any sight of coal or minerals in that section? 

A. One object of my exploration in the Pasquia hills was to find out whether 
there was any probability of the oceurrence of coal there. The Pasquia hills are mad 
up of Cretaceous soft bitumenous clay shales which burn quite readily in a camp & ; 
but which have not enough hydro-earbons to be of any practical value as fuel This 
shale belongs to what is known as the Niobrara division of the Cretatene ‘ That 
is about the middle of the upper Cretaceous. The productive coal areas ae z, st 
lie in the lower Cretaceous which is absent in the county under review, i ee 
called the Belly River series of the Upper cretaceous, and in the Laramie “a Ep ane 
ton beds still higher. Just here (in the Pasquia hills region) the béds a ee 
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in the geological scale for the productive coal measures of the western plains, and the 
Lower Cretaceous beds, which hold the coals in the foot hills, are absent altogether, 
having never been deposited. 

©. Between the two? 

A. Just between the two. Of course as you get west, we will say to the Prince 
Albert and upper Saskatchewan country and a little west of there, you get into a 
country where the Belly river coal measures should begin to appear. 

Q. That is higher ? 

A. Still higher. There is a gentle slope southwesterly to all these beds, so that as 
you go westerly and southerly you get higher and higher beds at the surface. The 
beds on the Pasquia hills, the Niobrara, I found to be as-high as 500 feet above the 
plain; and from the dip of the strata it would be probably 1,200 feet lower when you 
get west of the longitude at Prince Albert. You would thus have a depth of 1,200 
feet up to the surface of the ground which would be almost, but not quite enough, to 
bring you up to the coal bearing measures of the Belly river series. That is the reason 
why I say one may expect to get inte the upper coals further west. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. West of where? West of a line running south from the vicinity of Prince 


Albert. 
Q. East of that you would not find coal? 
A. No, I would not anticipate it. One cannot be dogmatic, but the measures 


that have elsewhere been found productive do not occur there. 


By Mr. McCraney: 


Q. Coal has been found in the Eagle Lake district west and southwest of Prince 


Albert ? 
A. Yes, I should judge that would be somewhere about the edge of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you consider that it would be an expensive country to build a railway 
through from the Pas north? 

A. No, not as compared with our railways in general. It is not a mountainous 
country at all, it is not a rough country and a large part of it consists of clay land, 
so that it would be comparatively easy to build a railway through it. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. What about the rivers and lakes ? 


A. There are not very many and there would be but little heavy bridge work. 


By Mr. Cash: 

Q. Is there not lots of muskeg there? 

A. There are some areas, but the low land which I spoke of on the Saskatchewan 
would not be encountered after leaving the Pas. There is no muskeg for which drain- 
age could not be provided. 

: Q. I think you said this country was about the same for 50 miles north of the Pas? 

A. The country for about 40 miles north of the Pas is the Silurian limestone 


country, where the limestones practically form the land surface. | 
Q. That is where it is raised. But between those ridges it is all muskeg so far 


as I ean see? é 
A. There are a number of areas of muskeg, but I do not think any larger propor- 


tion than is characteristic of our northern country. 
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Q. Is it as bad as that Judas muskeg east of Winnipeg ? 

A. You might strike the same areas of muskeg in any of our northern country. 
As far as I have been able to see it is not an excepiton; in fact, taking into con- 
sideration this area of clay country there will be less muskeg than the average of 
northern regions. 


By Mr. Cash: 


Q. You think, comparing this line with other railways, it would not be expensive 
to construct ? 

A. My impression is that as compared with other railways it would not be an 
expensive line to build. You must consider that it starts at an elevation of only 
830 feet or so above sea level at the Saskatchewan, and that the distance is 500 miles 
from there to Hudson bay. That is a fall of only 800 feet in a distance of 500 miles, 
and there is no height of land to go over in the intervening distance; it is a gradual 
slopé the whole way. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in getting to the Pas mountains where the line follows 
the Pas ridge from Etiamami for 15 or 20 miles, there is difficult country? 

A. They have a bad piece of country to cross there. 

Q. It seems to me wherever they go in that direction that is true? 

A. That applies to the country south of the Saskatchewan, between their present 
line and the Pas. It does not apply at all to the country north. There you get into an 
entirely different country. 

Q. I thought it did? 

A. No, there are not the same conditions at all. On the course of the projected 
railway the low land ends at the Saskatchewan. 

Q. What do you say of the line that is projected from the Pas, do they go west 
of Moose lake? 

A. There is a gravel ridge which runs from the Pas right over to Atikameg lake; 
it is about 90 feet above the Saskatchewan, and would furnish a most excellent roadbed. 

Q. Does the line go west of Cormorant lake? 

A. It goes west of Cormorant lake and thence northeasterly to Reed lake mostly 
over a dry rocky country. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selicirk) : 


Q. I have often been interested in the geological formation of the shore of Lake 
Winnipeg consisting of granite and limestone. What is the explanation from a 
geological standpoint ? 

A. The limestone is a sedimentary series which was deposited on top of the old 
Archean gneisses. 

Q. Of the granite? 

A. Of the old granite. The old granite belongs to the Archean age. It is known 
as the Laurentian formation and forms the backbone of the continent. On this has 
been laid down the various sedimentary series. In this particular case we know from 
the fossils that the sediments are Lower Silurian limestones. These series, which con- 
sist of sediments accumulated on an ocean bottom, are laid down flat ea top of the 
old Archean axis. Just how far they originally extended northerly across this Arches 
axis we are unable to say. We have another corresponding sedimentary series comin 
in from the Hudson bay side, consisting of similar flat Silurian limestone It exten is 
inland from Hudson bay for 40 or 50 miles, and south of James bay for over ne 
miles, each of these sedimentary basins overlapping the old Archean which protrud 
from underneath them and forms this axis which runs across northern Oaaaael 
Whether the sediments once covered the whole of this area or not we caate ott 
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positively. We know from the occurrence of outlying patches far inland that it has 
extended for 40 or 50 miles farther than it does now, having been eroded away simply 
by the ordinary weather erosion. 

Q. Take the banks of Lake Winnipeg. Those composed of limestone are from 
30 to 50 feet high, and the same way with the granite shores on the other side. It does 
not appear that the limestone banks are any higher than the granite banks? 

A. I do not remember the particular locality you speak of, but with respect to 
the point you raise, it would mean that there had been a slight fault, that the limestone 
had dropped a little, that there had been a crack where the present river runs. 


By Mr. Cash: 


Q. Do you claim that the clay basin you spoke of is fit for agricultural purposes? 

A. Yes, a very great deal of it. 

Q. It is pretty level ? 

A. Yes, it rises from the rivers with a gentle slope, sometimes terraced, sometinies 
just with a gradual slope to heights of 70 and 80 feet, runs back for three or four 
miles with a very gradual rise to a little over 100 feet, and then extends for miles at 
about that height. One can walk over that country in many places for a great many 
miles—I have done so for seven or eight miles—and not see a rock at all. 

Q. Is that country ercssed by rivers and little lakes? 

A. Yes, there are lakes and streams through it generally, not so many, of course, 
as in a rocky country like our ordinary northern country. The best agricultural land 
would be opened up by the Hudson Bay railroad, which will run right through it, 
dividing it almost in half. In all the northern lakes and streams the water is good— 
excellent water; there is no alkali at all. In reference to the Pasquia country, I 
neglected to say that just at the base of the Pasquia hills there is a belt of about one 
mile in width that is characterized by salt springs. The vegetation is that which 
grows in salt water, and the water is all brackish. One spring which I found near the 
shores of the Carrot river, the water from which I had analysed, contained about a 
quarter of a pound of sodium chloride—that is common salt—to the gallon. This is 
a little lower in salt content than many of the springs they have been using com- 
mercially down about Lake Winnipegosis, and higher than some of them. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. How do you explain its presence 2 
A. We consider it comes from the underlying Silurian dolomites which we know 


contain crystals of common salt scattered through them. Sometimes where these rocks 
come to the surface we have beer able to find the salt erystals in the rock. We consider 
it is the leaching out of these crystals of salt by percolating water that produces the 


brine. 
By Mr. Cash: 
Q. You spoke of this clay basin sloping in certain directions. In what direction 


is the general tendency of the slope? ‘ 
iNERe should say it slopes with the present slope of the rivers—the general slope 
of that clay country is easterly, with, of course, minor gradients towards the lakes and 


ivers. . : i 
rive RUaTEdia apt catch exactly what you said about timber. Did you say there was 


not very much? 
A. There is hardly a 


recent second growth. 
Q. After you get through the cl 


between there and Hudson bay ? 


ny on this clay covered country. It is nearly all of quite 


ay country is there any more agricultural land 
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A. I think not. You then get into the Archean, that is the old granite, and there 
would be very small areas. 

Q. I read a report somewhere that along a ridge between the Nelson and the 
Churchill rivers there was some good agricultural land? j 

A. There is a ridge just where this railway proposes to go to the west of Split 
lake, that would be of the same clay country. But when you reach as high an altitude 
as Split Jake you are getting into a climate which is really a little too severe for the 
purposes of general agriculture. That is just about the northern limit. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. How hot would it be in the clay belt that you speak of ? 
A. I was very much surprised at the warmth of the summer I was there, the sum- 
mer of 1906, there was no killing frost until September 29. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


At what date were you there? 

T spent one summer. 

Were you there late in August? 

Yes. 

Was there any frost that killed the potatoes? 

. We had no frost until September 29. That was the summer before last, you 
will remember. 

Q. No frost at all? 

A. Last summer there was frost while I was in the country further south, that 
is on the Carrot river, on September 16. There was no July or August frost. On 
August 26 the thermometer just reached the freezing point. The water in a shallow 
dish formed a little scum of ice, but it was not sufficient to freeze even the most 
tender of the vegetation. 


POPOobS 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. How about the spring frosts? 

A. In 1906 on the Pas they had all their gardens well up on May 24, and did not 
sutfer from frost after that time. Last spring on May 24 there was about three feet 
of snow where they had planted their garden previously. This does not mean that the 
whole country was covered with snow at that date, but only that this garden had 
drifted full of snow. However, last summer was not really one to judge by. The 
weather was exceptionally severe all through that country and the spring was very late. 


By Mr. Cash: 


Q. What was the vegetation on the clay belt while you were there, vetches peas 
and so on? : 

A. Vetches, peas, bluejoint and wild rye were growing luxuriantly on the lower 
land and in the slopes of the low ridges. In some places they were to be found on 
’ the tops of the hills, but, of course, growing more sparsely. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. On this plain are there the same prairie 41 i i 

A. Most of them, not all. owers that we ‘have! xml Matai taes 

Q. Did you notice the wild cucumber and any species of the convolvulus? 

A. The convolvulus grows there and two or three kinds of vetches : 
very many other flowering plants whose names : 
Generally there is a very luxuriant growth. 


together with 
I cannot recall at the moment. 
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I have here the meteorological records which I kept during the summer, and, 
for comparison the meteorological bureau records taken at various points throughout 
northern and central Manitoba during the summer, which I obtaimed from Mr. 
Stupart, the Director of the Canadian Meteorological Service. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): : 


Q. I suggest that these records be inserted in the report. Were they kept by the 
Hudson Bay officials? 

A. No, I kept them myself, the instruments used being 10-inch maximum and 
minimum thermometers of United States Weather Bureau pattern. It will be 
noticed that the records of temperatures in this northern region compare not un- 
favourably with the records of the same date in many localities that are recognized 
wheat raising districts. 


TABLE OF TEMPERATURES. 
From a record kept by W. McInnes in the region N. W. of Lake Winnipeg during the summer of 1906. 


Place. N. Lat. Date. K st Noon. | 6 P.M. — 
2s in 1906: - : ° 
Valley of Nelson river... .. 54 15 {June 19.. 50 56 54 
" " Bice EO aKNOO Cie PAD we 50 55 52 
Wrosslakaw. ...-..--.05- 54 45 im poles 46 48 46 |Strong N.W. wind and rain. 
Rea 5. Bini: (200 46 48 46 ‘ E 
Valley of Nelson river..... 54 45 oeeone 46 61 86 
" " teem 04 4D Wnt 24 58 68 64 
" See iaupa. 4b ieee 52 68 72 
Sisiceas IANS Gham nonaoee BOR ee i CAA 58 790 72 
Valley of Nelson river. .... 5) BD om Aloe 64 76 70 
" Pee sGe eal we 288], 60 7 76 
Split ilo oe Dower ih OY), 66 70 65 |Strong S.E. wind 
if. al Wee eooe ne ane = BO ed 7) ec6 58 64 61 « " 
Averages for June ....!........-.}.-----:- : 544 634 613 
Syalltiy Glee sasngooodubooue bo 1b) (July, 1. 54 76 
22 So Re aye aekeaeinen 56 15 " Diss 61 B6 
DooKdae ben opeES Bis) ils) " AG 60 & ee 
56 3. n 4., 62 4 
Lower Burntwood valley a : ae ee a zo 
" 7 56 we Galt 64 74 7 
" " 5 " ee 62 64 72 \Rain7 A.M. to noon 
" " 55 45 " Se. 64 72 72 
" " nol GB) ay) " loo 54 78 74 
Wuskwatim lake.... ..... 55 30 1 One 50 80 82 
ee Soom ie, 66 84 a eR 
Lower Pientncod valley ..| 55 45 G. Wloe 52 2 52 |N.E. ae a ee 
Hootprint lake.........--- 55 45 me dls if 52 50 |N.E. wind and rain. — 
We Ss ce 55 45 eae 52 56 60 |N.B. wind & rain until noon. 
" ete el 00) 40, ieee. 46 66 62 
Upper Burntwood valley..| 55 30 " a6, : 8 uy f 2 
i eh 33 3D ‘ ae 64 72 74 \Two hours rain after noon. 
Ww - 
" BS) Biv a Ise 60 72 74 
ot u ita) 30 " PAVe 61 74 76 i 
" | 55 30 " PALS 57 ‘ 66 )Rain all day. 
‘ " |} 55 30 M2, 22456 57 74 74 
" " plea 90) les 285.1 «60 74 76 
Burntwood lake...... .-.- 55 30 " 24. : bs is ae 
File River valley.......--- 55 15 ie Paae : a us 
only VEG Sh Gen pac uuOuud 5D ” 26... 5 
ee eG. bod ep Sie | 2 65. 78 Ki 
Wee tclsy steru eelu.e.s: Vis eis s * 55 i i 28 62 76 7 6 
WV ee vcheies hleae erste erele, < BB. r 29 60 69 68 
Mee | Sie of a: 38 58 66 7 
LE a 55 yaa 58 80 | 76 
Averages for July.. it BEER e erie aes sine. 584 7 72 
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Pe N. Lat | Date (292 (Noon 6.pame foes — 
BF |. Ge : : Sale ae 
Methy lake f0 5. 54 45 |Aug. 1..| 60 15 78 [.---..-. 
Between Methy and Reed 
lakese een ee eee 54 45 " Dis 59 68 66 eee 
" " Spe ae vee) " aes 55 72 68 ee 
Reedidlake shea! 54 30 " A's. 55 72 70 
i, es ee 54 2D) lei be a6 73 725, 1 ee 
ape ene npeced 54 30 |Aug. 6..| 65 73 (a eee 
Grassy River valley........ 54 45 tn thse 64 §2 SOF Paeeanee 
Wekusko lake ....... Migigco bee, 24) Te easetshis 62 86 80. ee eee 
= Ce eae es 7s " 3 60 76 (Os | eee 
“ Beene Eigen a re nm. 3). 60 72 68 ia eae ‘ 
rts Cann. 4 erento c1) 60 (Oe etek te i 
a“ eee Eps ae tea a ss 2 fe Light frost at night 
" " Does yes 56 62 59 
x ee ae Doe ne plas 60 91 83 oa 90° until 5 P.M. 
Wekusko lake............. Bd 45 |e re 15 Bs i 81 56 | S.E.wind. Ther. 
en 54 45-41: tue Ghee 60 68 74 BS | over ne coe 
ee ay, Oeil Gy abil 20 8 ; 
Gare iversvalleye ese 54 45 i LS 66 B a 4 
" Dees oemaan 5A 45 made. 57 55 52 i 
t coat AER Papen] 9 5 62 68 ee ee 
Reed lakes. 407. os 54 30 mM pAb 36 68 67 32 
Roe e Gta peers 54 30 ine eee) 47 78 63 38 
South of Reed lake......... eh BW) mm 283 50 78 val 34 
A 2 WD esos oon 54 30 Anse Boe 54 78 72 44 
Sota Rive valley gatas 54 30 u 25... 57 66 56 52 |Light rain 5 to 10 
" " sue oe oF aD " aS P 52 62 60 40 PLM. 
" Ue ois Cab aeo 3) ' oa 44 ) : 
Yawningstone lake... .....; 54 15 28... 43 # 3B 3 
Wi eee eee eye DAD Iie Oe 44 5 54 40 
Wey gai aaa oes Pelee 54 35 m1 84 44 58 59 43 
Cormorant lake: 47-4) 54 15 ee olay 56 63 64 46 |S.E. wind. Rain 
s ig | 
Averages;for Aupustes seep see al ne 543 70 683 | 464 ae Javerage from 
; Yr 31 
Cormorant lakes 2 eee Dd IDS Sept les 56 
tk ves aie ayer e ee 4 735 " te 56 Ai 5 = 
Sra Spe eae cae 54 15 " Bib af 72 68 5. 
Atikameg lake vn seen Oy Bess " 4. 52 72 63 a 
SE AGES eas " So 42 64 5b 38 
The Pas, Saskatchewan. . 53 45 " G55 59 70 64 
Atikameg lakes Sere ar ats " fests 60 76 72 a 
eat ee 54 15 ” Sie 50 70 72 a 
Connoea: lakes) 2 ee D4 15 " See 60 67 67 5S 
MSC a ore Cet cae 54 15 mes US. 56 66 64 55 
” 54 15 Ties 3G 51 54 48 58 
aR ee ates we ee erty lees 50 45 50 BA 4 
i ee 54) Aga 13 37 51 54 36 
Ue a eke tet Pay pee a B25 54 15 " 14 48 50 50 45 
Tepe nec een 54 15 We pal 51 50 50 47 
ieee ea hoe 54 15 6 47 55 58 t 
u epoch eer be Atal hy ripe os WA 56 64 60 5S 
Ignore the eee eae 54 15 | Teel eee 45 60 58 : i i 
to eee ee a ees | jee 
TLS Se (npn elke aa ter ake 4 15 ' 
Atikameg lake. ............ 54 al : 3 ie us rts i. 
AT cae ag ries ccuny tet ane eee 54 " 22 43, 56 2 of 
fe era: 54 Hos) 48 52 56 a 
eds SPA ee earn 54 " 24 53 5S 60 = 
Ce Ons OO bie nie 54 tf 5 5 
Between Seeneg and Reed = = Fe ee as 
SCOR Ses at nt ek Teer ope He a 
Reederlakels 325) yam Dba ; a rv e 4 a2 
The Pas, Saskatchewan..... 538 45 ing oe 44 42 ee PF 
u ieee Ss Kae 53 45 " 29 -4 30 Mg 
: a 5S abla Sil ap es a 26 First killing frost. 
A f tee tae eM 
verages for September).|: 45-2. 8 | 593 574 434 
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Pie : 6°30 Min. for 
ace N. Lat. Date. ib Noon. | 6 P.M. oases! — 
Bs rey 1906. . 2 . 2 

The Pas, Saskatchewan..... bag 45) (Oct: 34 48 42 34 

u Moe een 53 45 ee pete 45 56 48 42 

" Cicer as noes bo 45 " Shi. 45 50 46 42 

" Woe Ms enoat 53 45 " 4.. 34 48 42 30 
Saskatchewan river.... .... bs 45 " bee 35 53 AGe |e saos Snow at night. 
Wedanilakesy et as 63 15 " @5- 40 42 Ce dy ee Sleet at night. 
niphybontagess yen) 58 015 " (fae 33 46 Cea ied Frost at night. 


ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 1906. 


MINNEDOSA. 
TEMPERATURE. Maximum anp MIntmum TEMPERAURE. 
1906. 
Mean Mean c Monthly 
7 a.m. 2 p.m. 7 p-m. Nae iP Max. Min. Tree 
Uw oeeeaees a 58°3 77 4 72:2 77°4 54°5 87°5 41°0 63°8 
eeust Nd fa Dome ere 55°0 72°6 70°3 76 4 51°0 9575 30°72 63°7 
September....... 46°5 704 64:0 (3:0 43°5 97°0 28°5 58-6 
STONY MOUNTAIN. 
9 a.m. 2 p.m. 
iulivgesete ces 68°9 Mes. saodgonocs 78 0 54°6 91°0 46°0 
eionat By scie ss 65°6 ORO al beests cy: 77°0 51°9 95°0 33-0 64°4 
Stejaixnwalvaa coco do|lacooobooso|joosebecKd Sc eon allan de “eaccel les eaencced ones meere bsecnen tes | oebgurrar 
HILLVIEW. 
7 a.m. 2 p.m. 9 p.m. : Ba 
Fay em | et) 2) ee) se |. ws 
UEthG soo snmee : : : ; : : 59-1 
cenember auAnS 47°3 (eral 58-2 Yeseal 44°1 98-0 23°0 
2 BRANDON. 
: 1 91°3 38°5 65°6 
Tiwlh7. sow aeeeanee eg une aus ue 2 of 1 95-0 85 0 63:8 
ee ra) ar | cn | m1) a9] 4 
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Mean. EXTREMES. 
Rar Months. —— piss 

Max. Min. Max. Min. 

Dauphin. ..... ... Waly eisai eeee ener 79°3 55°4 91-0 41-0 
VG Tats Jentiae ya aon accools 731 B11 94°0 35-0 

Birtles ie ee eae oe Bik Mone sotto weekbsoopoas 78°3 53:3 86-0 40-0 
Milas nasoeds doseeot02225 75°8 49-0. 94-0 24-0 

September! s-eeee ne eee | 73°0 41°7 93-0 98-0 

PANIVETTIC) kite eter eae i irises lear ek Macconcoo20- ual oie aa ere 84°4 54°9 97-0 42-5 
GT AUD sconacgs7 32 fits Syn 80°8 53-0 103-0 35-0 

September s.sc eeeeere Was 45°5 101-5 29-0 

OakdalesParks- pe pees see Dhilossoo BRED Onno 05005 76°4 53-0 87-0 41-0 
WWE Cb sacinoconc gd ao+ occ 74°4 52°2 94-0 26-6 

eimsenas BARON is ioe BsY/ 471 96-0 28-0 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


WILLIAM McINNES, 
Geologist, Geological Survey of Canada. 
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CANADA'S FERTILE NORTHLAND. 


House or Commons, 


Committee Room No. 34, 
Wepnespay, March 11, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock, am., Mr. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuamman.—We have with us to-day Mr. R. E. Young, D.L.S., Superin- 
tendent of Railway Lands of the Department of the Interior, who will speak on 
“Canada’s Fertile Lands North of the Saskatchewan River.’ 


Mr. Younc.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I think I should at the outset say 
that I have evidence at considerable length for every statement that I intend to make 


I would first explain the large map of the Dominion depending from the wall 


on my right on which I have coloured in red the townships that were surveyed on the 
1st of January of this year, the townships of which plans have been published. The- 
settlement is, of course, confined to the areas coloured in red. You will notice a 
small patch of darker red colour around the city of Winnipeg. That is the land tha 

was surveyed according to a departmental map issued in the year 1873. I have the 
map here and I think it is interesting if you would look at it because immediately 
outside the limits of the surveyed townships the land is shown topographically in a 


very incorrect manner. 


According to that map the information about the country 


outside the surveyed area was very limited indeed. There are about 4,500,000 acres 
of land in that small tract that was surveyed in 1873. 
The subject of my story to-day is the portion of the Northwest north of the 


coloured area. 


I would like you to look at the map on the other side of the room. 


4 uat is what is known as the Homestead map published by the Department of the 


Interior. 


I want to devote a few minutes, if you would allow me, to an explanation 


of the progress in the coloured portion as shown on the large map. There are three 


reasons why I want to do that. 


IT think that when I bring before you in the manner 


which I shall endeavour to do, the facts that I have in my possession to-day, the 
growth in that settled portion will appear surprising and interesting; and the growth 
that we may expect in the settled portion in the future will show that it is of great 
importance that we should know and investigate more about the country north of the 


colo 


ured portion. 


Jf that region is as good as [I think it is, investigation is very 


necessary, and if it is as bad as some people imagine, it is equally desirable that we 


should ascertain all that we can about it. 


There is another reason why I want to 


explain a little about this coloured portion on the map, and that is I think I can show 


> you 


in a very brief 


way and with very few figures that the area of land available in 


the surveyed portion of the Northwest is much more limited than many people im- 
agine. There is a third reason, and perhaps you will allow me to state it, and that 


is I 
al 


come to pass. 
a little about what we expect will happen in the future. 1 c 
plain these things by figures without becoming wearisome, and I am going to illus- 


trate some of my points by diagram. 


7,00 


was a resident of the 


First Jet me point out the railwa 
0 miles of railway on that map. I 


2—15 


Northwest for nearly twenty years and I lived there through 


1 the dark years when we hoped that many things would happen which have since 
T like to dilate upon the progress that has taken place and to tell you 


It is a little difficult to ex- 


ys on the Homestead map. There are nearly 


think the exact figures were 6,400 odd on the 
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1st June last year, and, therefore, it will be safe to say there are 7,000 miles of rail- 
way now. When I landed in the Northwest on Ist May, 1880, there were not any 
miles of railway in the Northwest except a half finished line between Emerson and 
St. Boniface. We had to cross the Red river into Winnipeg on the ferry. The line 
was built by laying ties on the prairie and spiking the rails to them, and that is all 
the railway there was. 

The population in the settled portion of these three provinces can be safely 
stated, I think, at 1,000,000 people. I have made a little effort to get the figures 
worked out, and I think that is a fair estimate and not very much outside of the 
mark. The Census Bureau has given me an estimate of 6,800,000 as the total popula- 
tion of Canada on the 1st January last, so that we have in the three provinces, ex- 
cluding British Columbia, one-seventh of the population of the Dominion at this date. 

Now, I want to illustrate by means of diagrams some of the figures to which J] 
will draw your attention. There are 120,000,000 acres*on the coloured portion of the 
map to my right, and J have converted that into a square on the same scale. I do 
not know that I could show it in any better way. Here is a square on the same scale 
representing the coloured area on the map (holding up square). The area of land 
alienated is 86,000,00% acres, which is represented by the somewhat smaller square 
and which I place in front of the larger square. The balance around the edge is what 
we have left in the surveyed portion of the Northwest. I am giving you round figures, 
-although I have the figures exactly. Now, let us compare the area alienated with the 
area under cultivation of 8,500,000 acres represented by this much smaller square. 
The area under wheat is 5,000,000 acres represented on the same scale by this smaller 
square, 

This smaller square represents, as I say, 5,000,000 acres of land, but it also re- 
presented 100,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1906. The figures of the Department of 
Agriculture are 110 odd millions. Those ot the Winnipeg Grain Exchange are 92,- 
000,000 or 93,000,000, so that IJ think I am safe in saying there were about 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat raised in the Northwest in 1906. Supposing I take the 86,000,000 
acres of land and cut off a quarter for the purpose of making a caleulation which may 
seem to be a rather optimistic one. If I scale the 86,000,000 acres down in that way 
to 65,000,000 acres and divide the 5,000,000 acres into it it will go 13 times. Is it not 
a fair supposition that we can multiply 100,000,000 by 13 and get 1,300,000,000 bushels 
of wheat within a reasonable number of years? If you feel inclined to doubt that 
supposition, gentleman, there is just one point I ask you to remember; that is selected 
land. It is not land taken at random over an unexplored country; it is selected land. 
Over 31,000,000 acres of that land was selected by about 200,000 homesteaders. About 
the same amount was selected by seven or eight railways to satisfy their land sub- 
sidies, selected by expert land examiners, and while I would not pretend to be an 
authority on this subject and to make the statement that there will be raised annually 
13 billions of bushels of wheat, for the purpose of my argument I want to just ask 
you to turn that amount into dollars and consider it for a moment. We are not talx- 
ing into account oats, barley, flax or rye or the cattle products of that country at all. 
Take that area of land with the wheat which can be grown to a lesser extent even than 
my figures would give, and it seems a reasonable and safe statement to make that in 
the time of pcople now living there will be the equivalent in money of 1,300,099,000 
bushels of wheat. Remember, there are over 50,000,000 acres of land that hago 
gone into that caleulation. There are 120,000,000 acres of land surveyed, and I am 
only asking you to consider this as applied to 65,000,000 acres. ; 

There is another aspect of this question that I would like to bring to your notice, 
I have a telegram here from a gentleman in Saskatoon, and he followed that mess 
up by a letter. I got these figures because I knew the gentleman, and TI parti last 
asked him to give me figures that I could absolutely rely upon eee aoe a ae 
figures from that point, although similar results can be shown from mins other oie 
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in the West. TI have no interest in Saskatoon in any way; I do not own an acre of 
land there or anywhere else in the Northwest, and do not expect to. Now, this gentle- 
man’s statement, which I consider very striking, is: ‘375 acres wheat, net cash yield 
per acre $144.’ He wrote me at greater length afterwards. Well, gentlemen, I think 
it is quite a striking thing to reflect upon. That man goes into that country and farms 
375 acres. He spends $6 or $7 in raising wheat on it, and after the crop has been 
harvested he has over $14 per acre to put into the bank. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. What year was that? A. Last year. He has given me a number of other 
fipures. Some of them are a great deal more. There is one of $18, but this is a clean 
cut statement and that is the reason I took it. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox) : 
Q. Was that for 1907? A. That is what I understand from his letter. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. Are the 86,000,000 acres as yet unclaimed?—A. No, that is the land alienated 
from the Crown. 

Q. There are about 120,000,000 acres in all? A. Yes, of surveyed land. 

Now, about the north country. The first thing I would like to speak about in 
that connection is this: In considering the north country a great many people have 
the idea that latitude governs the climate. Of course, that is absolutely untrue. It 
is ridiculously untrue, particularly as compared with our country, it does not apply 
at all. I will go into the climate question in a few minutes, but in the meantime let 
me draw your attention to the fact that that northern region is practically all a 
wooded country. The knowledge we have of that country has been obtained by people 
who have travelled along the rivers in canoes almost entirely. I would like to ask any 
gentleman to try and imagine how much valuable knowledge would have been obtained 
of the great and wealthy province of Ontario by means of travelling along the St. 
Lawrence, the Ottawa and other rivers as men used to travel in canoes 200 years ago? 
And yet that is the kind of knowledge that we have about that north country almost 
entirely. Let me ask you to notice a small red star on the map, 14 miles outside the 
Arctic circle. That is Fort Good Hope on the Mackenzie river. The statement was 
made before the Senate Committee last Spring, which was investigating the north 
country, that potatoes, cabbages and onions were grown at Fort Good Hope. 

A gentleman who gave evidence before the Senate Committee last spring was in 
my office about a week or ten days ago. He told me that he was at Fort Good Hope 
last summer and he said: ‘I saw just as good vegetables growing there as I have 
geen in the province of Ontario.” The gentleman in question is Mr. Conroy, of the 
Indian Department. Now, the growth of vegetation is rapid, beyond belief to us, in 
that north country. I will quote you a statement made by Bishop Clut, who, I think, 
was stationed at Fort Providence for many years, and who gave evidence before the 
Senate Committee, which was presided over by the late Senator Schultz, in 1888. He 
said, speaking of vegetation at Fort Good Hope: ‘I have observed this phenomenon: 
Towards 7th or 8th June vegetation commences and in five or six days the leaves of 
the trees had reached their natural size.’ 

Now, I am going to tell you what the red spots on this map mean. Those are 
points where wheat has been grown. They were not selected for any azsricultural 
purpose because they are points where the fur trade has been carried on by the Hudson 
Bay Company. That is why they are selected. Another point I would hke to men- 
tion to you is that the inhabitants of that country, and there are very few of them, 
are almost exclusively flesh eaters. They do not eat, and they do not desire to eat, 
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wheat or such products. I want to show you—no doubt many of you have seen it 
before, but it scems to me important—a sample of Ladoga wheat that was grown at 
Fort Simpson. Here it is (holding up sample). I got it from Dr. Saunders, Diree- 
tor of Experimental Farms. Fort Simpson is the farthest north of these red points 
just short of latitude 62 or just about it. I showed that wheat to a gentleman who is 
accounted an authority on the subject, and I don’t think you could get a better autho- 
rity: I am referring to Senator Finlay Young. I said ‘Mr. Young, would you please 
leok at that wheat, but do not refer to the label on the bottle, and tell me what you 
think of it? 2 Mr. Young examined the sample in the way that men who are experts 
on wheat often do. I think he saw nearly every grain of it; he took good care to do 
so. He said ‘It is very nice wheat, I would call it good wheat. It has been slightly 
frosted but I think that wheat would go about 64 pounds to the bushel.’ Well the 
label on the sample says ‘Ladoga wheat, grown at Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie 
River, 62 pounds to the bushel? 


By Mr. Schaffner : 


Q. How many days was it growing ?—A. I could not tell you. I have seen the 
statement that wheat is grown in 86 days, that is in some points in the Northwest 
country, but I am not sure about that. Now, gentlemen, here is a sample of wheat 
from Fort Vermilion (displaying sample). I showed that also to Mr. Young and 
got his opinion on it. Im both instances he expressed his opinion before he knew 
where either of the samples came from. He said ‘That is pretty nice wheat. It is 
not so nice a wheat as the other but I think it would make first rate flour; it is good 
wheat.’ Now, consider for a moment that the area enclosed by these red spots would 
be larger—I think considerably larger—than the entire Province of Ontario. I will 
just take a momeut to enumerate these points. There is Fort Simpson on the Mac- 
kenzie river, Fort Providence—and a witness said before the Senate Committee last 
spring that he had seen wheat ready to ent at Fort Providence on the 28th July, 
1906, and it was cut a few days later, and good crops of oats and barley at Fort 
Liard. You see in the report of the Senate Committee of 1888 that Ex-Judge 
McLeod gave evidence and quoted from his father’s journal. His father was an 
official of the Hudson Bay Company and his journals extend from 1511 to 1849. He 
said: ‘Wheat is a sure crop at Fort Liard four times oct of five’ Then there is 
Fort Chipewyan. Wheat that was grown there took the highest award I think at the 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876. Then there is Fort Vermilion where a flour mill is 
turning out 35 barrels a day. That mill is electrically lighted and equipped in a 
modern manner. There syere 25,000 bushels of wheat grown at Fort Vermilion in 
1906. This farthest point west on the Peace river is Fort Dunvegan. (There are 
two or three other points Hudson’s Hope, and Fort St. John, which I have omitted 
on account of their being down in the valley.) Proceeding with reference to the 
wheat points there are Lesser Slave Lake, Fort McMurray, and Te a la Crosse. At 
the latter point Professor Macoun found them growing wheat and grinding it with a 
horse power mill in 1875. Then there is Stanley Mission, 150 miles north of Prince 

- Albert on the Churchill river, Archdeacon McKay gave evidence before the Senate 
Committee that wheat had been grown for seven years in succession at Stanley 
Mission. At Cumberland House, Sir John Richardson records that wheat was grown 


in 1820 when he passed through there. We also have the statements of mite 


before the Senate Committee that wheat has been grown at Norway House 
Lake and Nelson House. , 

There have been a great many statements made about the probable area avail- 
able in that country for settlement. One gentleman, a member of the Atbects ela 
lature, Mr. Bredin, said that there was 100,000,000 acres of land—he was mete ere 
referring to the area as far east as the Athabaska and west and north of i: eee 


Cross 
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for settlement. Mr. Conroy of the Indian Department, who has travelled over that 
country a great deal, made the statement that there was as much land in that tract 
of country as was now settled west of Winnipeg. There is a great deal of evidence 
existing as to the probable area of land available in that country. The Minister ot 
the Interior had an exploration made, J think it was in 1905, of the country between 
Pas Mission on the Saskatchewan and Fort Churchill. That party was sent out for 
the purpose of exploring the country. They were members of the Geological Survey 
of Canada and their statement—which I presume can be absolutely relied upon— 
amounts to this: That there are 10,000 square miles of good clay land between the 
Pas and Fort Churchill—6,000,000, odd acres of land. A surveyor of the Indian 
Department who had been around Lac la Ronge, told me that he considered the land 
surrounding its shores just as good as any land south of the Saskatchewan. There 
has been a great deal of other evidence given about that part of the country, which 
I will not take time to dwell upon this morning. IJ think it may be generally stated 
that south of the Churchill river, west of the Athabaska and Slave rivers and extend- 
ing as far north as Fort Simpson, and perhaps a little farther, there is a good deal 
of good Jand all the way. 

Now, as to the climate. Mr. R. F. Stupart, the Director of the Meteorological 
Service of Canada, has devoted a good deal of attention to this subject, and he says 
that he would consider the mean summer temperature of 574 degrees was a safe limit 
up to which you could grow wheat. He said that he would not dogmatize on the 
subject, but that that would be a safe limit. J think that Dr. Saunders would put it 
at a little lower. I have endeavoured to put on that line as near as I could get to it. 
I admit the information is not complete, but we have done the best we could from 
the evidence supplied by Mr. Stupart. J will trace a line on the map running from 
the northeast corner of the province of Manitoba—just outside the spots that I have 
mentioned—crossing the Mackenzie river about half way between Fort Wrigley and 
Fort Norman, and then following the eastern slope of the Rockies southerly. During 
his evidence before the Senate Committee last spring, Mr. Stupart furnished a table 
giving the summer temperature, and J think it is a very striking thing that the sum- 
mer temperature of Fort Simpson, Fort Chipewyan and Winnipeg are nearly the same 
—that is, from the Ist June to the 20th August or thereabouts—the summer tempera- 
ture would therefore be nearly the same as that of the city of Ottawa. It is hard to 
understand or believe that a man may be going about here in summer clothing and 
that if he could be transported to Fort Simpson in those months that he could wear 
the same clothing without discomfort. You may say that it is pretty cold in the 
winter. I do not think there is any doubt about it. It is somewhat colder than the 


North-west. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Do you say that Ottawa is colder 2—A. I do not think that Ottawa is colder 
than the North-west. 

Q. I think it is this winter. In my opinion, there is no doubt about it?-A. 
However, as to that there is just one remark that was made by a witness before the 
Senate committee last spring that seems to me to be very pithy and to the point. He 
said: ‘Things don’t grow in the winter.’ 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk).—They do in British Columbia. 


Mr. Younc.—lIf the agricultural possibilities are in that country, the fact that it 
is a cold climate won't deter people from settling there. I have read a few unfavour- 
able expression of opinion about that country, but I never heard of any one saying that- 
it was not a healthy country. I gave you the figures a few moments ago of the net 
result of growing wheat in the vicinity of Saskatoon. I believe that it would be a 
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reasonably safe statement to make that better wheat can be grown the further north 
you go. Many authorities agree that the further north you go, almost to the northern 
limit of the wheat-growing area, the better the wheat that is grown. I believe that the 
statement has been made that wheat has been grown at Fort Chipewyan weighing 68 
Ibs. to the bushel. Men have gone into the most undesirable places on the earth’s 
surface in search of gold and to carry on gold mining. They have gone into the 
hottest and the coldest and the most unhealthy countries for this purpose. Surely 
there is no amount of gold mining equal to the results obtained at Saskatoon, viz., 
142 dollars net per acre? 

I want to meet the point that would arise in a man’s mind about the cold winter. 
I want to introduce to your notice at this stage something that I have prepared for 
this committee this morning. I will fasten it to the map so that you can see it in 
its relation to the subject. This is a map of the province of Tobolsk in Siberia. It 
is drawn to the same scale as map and placed in the same position as to latitude. 
That small dark spot, not quite one-third north of the south part of the province, is 
the city of Tobolsk. That city has a population of 20,427 people. The city of Onsk 
on the Great Siberian Railway, just on the south boundary and about 100 miles north 
of the latitude of. Edmonton, has a population of 37,470. The city of Tomsk, which 
is not within the province of Tobolsk, but in an adjoining province and in a little 
lower latitude than Tobolsk, has a population of 52,005. The population of the pro- 
vinee of Tobolsk was a million and a half of people in 1900. 


By Mr. Duncan Ross: 


Q. How far up does the line of habitation extend? A. I have a more complete 
map, but I am sorry I did not bring it over. I might say though that two-thirds of 
the way up we find a road marked on the map which would indicate settlement I sup- 
pose. I also have figures here of the population of some eight or ten town in the 
province of Tobolsk. There is one of 1,000, another of 3,000, another of 7,000, one of 
8,000, and so on. The farthest north is the town of Bere-zoff with a population of 
1,073 and in latitude 63.50. 


By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Q. What information have you as to the number of convicts that were sent in to 
that country? A. J don’t know as to that. Whether they were convicts or not in 
1900 they raised 6,480,000 bushels of wheat, 3,000,000 odd bushels of rye, 972,000 
bushels of barley and 10,617,000 bushels of oats. These figures are contained in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Can you give us any idea in what part of that province these crops were 
chiefly raised in; was it in the southern portion? A. It certainly would be. I don’t think 
there is any question but that it would be in the most southerly portion. All the in- 
formation I have would go to show that settlement would not extend to the most 
northerly regions. Still the fact that there were towns of 1,000 people in the north 
portion would go to show that there must be something being done there that a 
support a town of that size. I have tried to work out some parallel betw iis 
climatic conditions there and our own country, but I am not able er dee: = 
you exactly. I think that the figures given by the Russian government ae it to 
ably be the most favourable that they could furnish. The mean feted prob- 
period from September 1 to June 1, which would include the winter eee for the 
that is all it is necessary to discuss—would for the province of Tobolsk b s—I think 
the same temperature as at Fort Simpson. It is a very striking thing ie 

ion 
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and a half of people live in that province and that they raised 6,480,000 bushels of 
wheat in 1900. Surely if our country is as good as we think it is, we ought to peopie 
it to as great and even a greater extent, and to complete the parallel between the two 
I think [ can say without any hesitation that we must have something which they 
have not got, and that is the benefit of British institutions. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. The southern boundary of Tobolsk is 100 miles north of Edmonton? A. J 
think it would be. It would be just about 10 miles north of Athabaska Landing. 

When I was discussing the wheat question in connection with these points that 
are coloured red on this map I drew attention to the fact that they were not selected 
for wheat raising. I want to discuss that point a little further. I say there are three 
reasons why we can expect better results in wheat raising in our northern country 
than has been accomplished up to the present time. I will quote what Professor 
Macoun has stated in a pamphlet relating to the Yukon (reads) : 

‘When grain ripens in the country and is again sown there, it will take on the 
conditions of its environment and mature earlier, and early frosts like those attri- 
buted to Manitoba, will have no effect as the crop will mature before they come. J 
may remark here that the wheat in the Northwest ripens earlier now than it did twenty 
years ago, and many people believe that it is the climate that has changed, whereas 
it is only the wheat that has adapted itself to its environment.’ 

I think that any gentleman who has been following the trend of affairs in the 
Northwest will agree with me that the conditions are better with respect to possible 
injury by summer frosts now than they were twenty years ago. I don’t think that 
can be questioned. That is one reason that is given. Now, I asked a gentleman who 
is better able to express an opinion on the point than I am a few days ago what he 
thought of that statement of Professor Macoun’s. He said: ‘I don’t altogether agree 
with that statement. I do not hesitate at all in saying that the improvement is 
marked, but I will account for it in another way. If you raise wheat on virgin soil 
on the prairie it will grow to perhaps about the height of a man’s shoulder the first 
year. The next year it will not be quite so high. The third year it will be perhaps 
not so high as the second year, but it will mature earlier. Devote that land to some 
ether use for a year or two and then go back to the cultivation of wheat again, and 
you will get the wheat growing to the height of about the second or third year, but 
it will mature earlier. The soil is sharpened.’ He explained to me that in the Red 
River valley, where the land is heavier. it would take very many years to bring about 
that result, and it would not be of so much value to this generation, but in the lighter 
soil, farther west, it has a marked effect, and, as he argued, there is no question 


about it. 
By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 

Q. Will you permit me to give you some information on this point? A. If you 
would kindly allow me I would ask you to first let me finish the point with which I 
was dealing. The third reason why we can expect better results in that north country 
is because the staff at the Experimental Farm have been steadily carrying on experi- 
ments with a view to obtaining a variety of wheat that will ripen a few days earlier, 

‘ and if they can shorten the term for the ripening of wheat by four or five days or a 
week, it will bring into the certain line as to wheat growing an enormous area of land. 
There is no question about it. They have accomplished some good things already and 
they expect to accomplish a great deal more. 


By Mr. Blain : 


Q. What was the quality of the 6,480,000 bushels of wheat produced in Siberia? 
_ T could not tell you that. There are a great many other statistics about Siberia 
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that are interesting. For instance they exported 40,000 lbs. of honey from an adjoin- 
ing province in Siberia in 1900 and so on; I have not the time to enlarge upon it. 

There is no question about it that in the north country there aE ee of the 
greatest possible value to cattle raising, fimer grasses than there are in other parts of 
the northwest. I could read from a letter written by Professor Macoun on that 
point. I do not like to pass Professor Macoun’s name without saying that I believe 
that if there is a man whose name will be handed down to posterity in Canada with 
honour it is that of Professor John Macoun, because of the optimism he has always 
had with regard to that country from the first, (hear, hear.) 

I want to draw your attention, or relate to you, a little incident that happened 
to me in the Spring of 1882. I was down at Warren’s Landing, at the foot of Lake 
Winnipeg, about the Ist June, 1882. It was an isolated place, to some extent, and 
rather difficult to get at, and our arrival in June on the first steamer, was the first 
intimation they had there of a great many things which had been happening about 
the boom at Winnipeg. I was talking with a gentleman there who was connected 
with the fur trade and had been in it nearly all his life. He was a man of intelli- 
gence and was able to talk intelligently about any subject which you might mention, 
and he was perfectly sane except on one point. I will tell you what he said to me. I 
was telling him about all the things that were happening at Winnipeg and among 
others the fact that the Canadian Pacific Railway had built enormous shops. He then 
said, ‘It doesn’t make any difference, Mr. Young. They will be allowed to fall to 
pieces. That country is no good; it is only good for the fur trade. I have lived nearly 
all my life in this country and we old-timers know much better about the country than 
anyone else.’ ‘ But,’ I said, ‘ They are spending millions of dollars in building a line 
across the prairie.’ He said, ‘I don’t care, you will find they will take up the tracks.’ 
That man was able to talk sensibly about anything else, but there you see was the 
influence of the fur trade, the influence of the conditions that he was surrounded by; 
and you will find that time after time when gentlemen in that northern country who 
have been connected with the fur trade are asked about the country their inclination is 
always to detract from its value. We hear a lot about the ‘Last West.’ our Great 
West, and its value for settlement. I supose it is the last West and I suppose that 
it is the last not only for the fur trade of the Hudson Bay Company, but also for 
other people who are interested in that trade. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Their interest is to keep the country for the fur trade?—A. They are not 
enthusiastic about encouraging settlement. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. That gentleman might have been acquainted only with the country east of - 
Warren’s Landing ?—A. He was not giving me any information regarding the North 
country that I am talking about, but of the prairie country that was not then 
settled. ak 
Q. His opinion was influenced by the country that he had been in for so fan 
yvears?—A. That might be. There is another point that I want to bring to your atten ; 
tion as to the conditions in the North-west country. About three weeks ago I wrote 
to Professor Macoun and gaye him a list of questions about that country to which I 
asked him to give me answers. I think it is a very remarkable thing that in his repl 
he says: ‘In my report to Mr. Alexander Mackenzie in 1877, just when I was fr ae 
the Northwest, I gave details about certain districts of the northland Be fe ef ee 
not give in a letter, but I would suggest that extracts from this report may b a d 
and placed upon file with this letter, as my statements and conclusions as ¥ be taken 
years ago still remain without impeachment at the present time?’ J] ik 
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remarkable thing that with respect to the country through which Professor Macoua 
went in 1872 and 1873, and which excited his enthusiasm—this is the country that I 
am trying to tell you about—he now says of it: ‘My statements remain without 
impeachment at the present time.’ Now, he speaks in this letter of two facts that I 
think are very striking. He says: ‘In conclusion, I may say that the climate of the 
whole northland is a stable one, and as local conditions change it will improve, and 
where small spots are now called good land whole areas will take that term. The low 
altitude and the long day are fixed conditions and will always be the same. The 
forest will be cleared and the muskegs drained, and as the land becomes drier the 
frosty conditions will pass away and a good country will result.’ 


Now, there are some other sources of wealth in that country. I am going to place 
this pointer on the pencil lead line that I have drawn on the map extending from 
about the middle of Reindeer Island in Lake Winnipeg northwesterly and crossing 
the Peace River about 50 miles north of Peace River Landing. That is the line 
shown on a departmental publication issued a year or so ago, the mineral map of 
Canada as the northerly limit of prospecting. North of that line there is practically 
no prospecting as the note on the map says. The mineral wealth of that country is 
very great. There is no question about it but that there are a great variety of mine 
rals. ‘The first thing I want to touch on is petroleum. That has been frequently 
spoken of as the petroleum field of the world, and I will give you one point about that. 
Mr. McConnell made an examination of that field some years ago for the Geological 
Survey and he made a calculation of the amount of erude petroleum which it would 
have taken to have saturated the ground to the extent that he had discovered. He 
says that the amount of crude petroleum sufficient to saturate the area that he had 
examined would be 63 cubie miles. A witness before the Senate Committee in 1888, 
whom I quoted a few. minutes ago, ex-Judge McLeod said that there was an area of 
100,000 square miles in that country within which there were found indications of 
petroleum. There is a tar spring down at Great Slave Lake, there are some I think 
on the Mackenzie, and there are 75 miles, or thereabouts, along the Athabaska where 
these tar springs are found, caused by the oozing out of petroleum through centuries 
of time. J have a photograph here that I can show you of a bank of the Athabaska 
yiver, somewhere near Fort McMurray, and I think from the height of the man 
standing on the bank that it would be about 200 feet high. It has been represented 
to me as being solid tar or asphaltum. At any rate the soil is saturated with petroleum 
to the whole depth of the bank. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Have you visited the country yourself? 

A. T have not been in hardly any of the country which I have been describing. 
I have been studying a good deal, and I do not think I have got nearly to the end of 
my studies yet. There are about one hundred authorities in my office that I have not 
yet gone through. 

Now as to natural gas. It is a matter well known to many people that there 
is natural gas in that country. There was a well sunk twelve years ago on the Atha- 
baska and it has been burning ever since. It is spoken of as the largest gas well in 
the world. You will find that a great many travellers who have gone through that 
country lit natural gas along the banks of the river and used it for camp purposes. 
A gentleman who was there boring for oil told me that he had used natural gas con- 
stantly as it was escaping through cracks or openings in the soil. 

Then there is salt. Let me quote again from the evidence given before the 
Senate Committee: ‘Near Fort Smith there is a salt mine which is probably the most 
beautiful and the most abundant in the universe. There is here a veritable mountain 
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of salt. By digging a little in the carth, from 6 inches to a foot, rock salt can be 
found there.’ 

Gold has also been discovered there, also copper. There is no question but that 
copper exists at some points in the Barren Lands. Bishop Clut in his evidence before 
the Senate Committee spoke of Indians coming into Fort Providence and haying 
crosses made of copper. I do not think that any white man has found out exactly 
where that copper came from. At any rate there is lots of copper. : 

There is also coal. In 1789 when Sir Alexander Mackenzie went down the 
Mackenzie river, he found that there was coal in the banks which was burning, and 
this extended for many miles along the river. That coal is burning yet. 


Tron also exists in many parts of that country. Mr. Tyrrell, I think it is, described 
the country north of Lake Athabaska as being most promising from a mineral point 
of view. I cannot enlarge upon the subject of minerals just now, but I merely men- 
tion the fact of their existence. I want to ask your attention for a minute or two 
upon a point about the mineral question in that country which has impressed me, but 
1 do not know whether I can convey that impression to you or not. I want you to 
consider Dawson City which is marked with a small red star on the map. I have 
here a clipping from the Manitoba Free Press of 20 years ago in which it says that 
miners had just discovered gold in the northwestern part of Canada up near Alaska. 
That was the first intimation that any gold was to be found there. J have the figures 
of the Geological Survey showing that over $120,000,000 of gold were taken out from 
the Klondike fields up to 1st January last, and it is well known that that amount is 
far within the mark. As a matter of fact the output is a great deal more than that. 
So much for Dawson City. 


Take Rossland, B.C. I lived in that city for two years and I am somewhat 
familiar with the conditions. The townsite of Rossland was ungranted land of the 
Crown in the year 1894. The Le Roi mine is just on the edge of the townsite and 
the total product of gold, silver and copper at Rossland up to the same date as I have 
given for Dawson was over $40,000,000. 


Now just for a moment let me refer to Fernie, B.C. The coal deposits at Fernie 
were unknown 25 or 30 years ago. I got some figures from Dr. Haanel about the coal 
at Fernie and from the figures which he gave me I make this calculation: There were 
1,800,000 tons of coal mined either in the year 1906 or 1907—I am not quite sure 
which—in that field. Taking that as a basis it will take 12,222 years to exhaust the 
coal at Fernie at that annual production per year. 

Another point farther east, not far from our own Ottawa Valley, is Sudbury, the 
discovery of the copper and nickel mines of Sudbury was coincident with the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacifie Railway, and the discovery of Cobalt, still nearer 
Ottawa, is a matter of about five or six years. Now I think that when you reflect 
upon the fact that these discoveries have been made in a prospected portion of Canada, 
and consider that probably more than one-third of the total area of the Dominion has 
not been prospected at all and that these discoveries have all been within the last 20 
years, you will admit that it opens up great possibilities. We have the evidence from 
the stafi of the Geological Survey as to the discoveries of the past and there is every 
reason to expect that there will be equally great mineral discoveries in the Northwest 
in the future. 

The timber resources of the country I have not got time to dilate upon. 

I just want to mention the water powers. There are beyond question water 
powers of enormous value in that country and with the development of electricity it 
is hard to set a limit on the value which those water powers may have. i 

T am going to mention one more subject, and that is the fish wealth of the north 
Tf there was no other source of wealth in that country I think’ it would be of tr 
mendous importance to the people of Canada to be made aware of the value of as 
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fisheries of that country. There are in every lake, river and stream, enormous 
quantities of fish; whitefish, lake trout and jackfish in the clear waters and sturgeon 
in many rivers; salmon in the rivers running into Hudson Bay and the Arctie Ocean, 
and the salmon known as the Inconnu in the Mackenzie river and in Great Slave lake. 

I have tried to compile figures that would impress upon you the yalue of the 
fisheries, but I do not know whether I have accomplished anything or not. With snch 
meagre information as I had J tried to make an estimate of the water area in that 
country. Every lake, river and stream probably is full of fish. West of the Nelson 
river and north of the settled area, I estimate there are 63,000 square miles of water. 
There is a great deal more than that, because there are many smaller lakes that we 
have not got any information at all about. That is very nearly the same area as there 
is in Lakes Superior, Erie and Huron combined. There are two lakes, Great Slave 
lake and Great Bear Jake each of which is larger than Lake Erie, considerably larger. 

The natural system of waterways in that country attracts one’s notice. I have 
not got the figures exactly at hand, but J think it is in the neighbourhood of 1,300 
miles from Fort Smith to the mouth of the Mackenzie in which steamers drawing 6 
feet can navigate at any time of the year when the river is open. Fourteen miles 
above Fort Smith you get into another system of waterways going up the Slave and 
up the Peace rivers, with falls not far from Vermilion. Above those falls you can 
go for 650 miles up the Peace river to the Rocky Mountains, all navigable. Then 
there is the Athabaska river, or a considerable portion of it. So we have very much 
over 2,000 miles of navigable waterways in that country. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a deduction that seems to follow from all these state- 
ments if they amount to anything at all. That deduction is, that it is time that we 
knew more about the country. I think it is time more knowledge was acquired, and 
I am going to ask you to consider for a few moments a condition somewhat similar 
to that which we have here in another part of Canada—I refer to New Ontario. 
Previous to about the year 1899, I think, it would be the opinion of anybody who 
knows anything of Ontario that the region north of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
line was of no value whatever for any purpose practically speaking. J had always 
heard it so spoken of myself, but without dwelling upon it, let me say that it was a 
eountry which did not promise to be ever of any great value. Some six or eight years 
ago an exploration of that country was undertaken I believe that for departmental 
purposes New Ontario was considered to be the country lying north of the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The country was divided into ten districts and 
there were surveyors appointed who took charge of each district for exploration pur- 
poses. Attached to each party was a land examiner, a geologist, and a timber expert. 
Well I have been told—I went to some trouble to find out—that the cost of that explor- 
ation was $74,000. When the reports of these exploring parties were made up the 
government were able to announce that there were 16,000,000 acres of clay lands in 
New Ontario suitabie for settlement. There were nearly 300,000,000 cords of pulp 
wood discovered in New Ontario, and I have the statement within the last few days 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Lands and Forests—I asked him the question and he 
said that the building of the Temiskaming and Northern Railway was a result of that 
exploration. The discovery of Cobalt was in consequence of the construction of that 
railway, and I believe the fact of there being 16,000,000 acres of clay land in New 
Ontario, which will be traversed from end to end by the Grand Trunk Pacifie Rail- 
way, was an assurance to the people of Canada that there would be local trafiic on the 
line and it would, therefore, be a much more certain enterprise than it otherwise 


would have been. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Whereabouts on the map are those 16,000,000 acres? 
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A. The line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, as you see it on the map, runs pretty 
nearly through the middle of it. I have not got the exact boundary. There have 
been 1,800,000 acres of land surveyed since that exploration took place as a result of 
it, and the deputy commissioner in Toronto in writing to me made a very remarkable 
statement. He said that in some of the townships it had been found that there was 
not one single acre of land which was not suitable for settlement and he added ‘I 
think that is a record unique in any country.’ 

Now I am just about through, gentlemen, and I hope I am not wearying you. I 
would like you to look at the homestead map. I told you at the outset that there 
were practically 7,000 miles of railway. 


By Mr. Duncan Ross: 


Q. Of constructed railway ? 

A. There were 6,400 odd miles of railway constructed up to the 1st June last. 

Q. In operation? 

A. In operation. Those figures were obtained from the Department of Railways 
and Canals. The actual number at that time was 6,422, and I think it is safe to say 
that there are now 7,000 miles. That excludes every section that is not in actual 
operation. Now the line that is coloured green on that map is the Canadian Northern, 
the red line is the Canadian Pacific Railway system, and the brown line is the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. You will find three smal] lines at the lower part of the map in another 
colour not far west of Winnipeg, which represent the Hill lines which have just 
entered into that country. J think there is no question that Mr. J. J. Hill would not 
undertake to enter that country to such an extent if he did not intend to remain 
there. Therefore, it is almost certain that the Hill system will spread over that 
country as well as the three other systems referred to. Now if you consider the rail- 
way situation there and bear in mind the facts which I gave a few minutes ago as to 
the result of exploration in New Ontario, have we not the right to expect if we can 
demonstrate beyond question by actual exploration that the North country is what I 
take it to be that those railway systems will extend into it and occupy and possess it 
in the railway sense of the term? The Canadian Northern is at the Pas on the 
Saskatchewan, at Prince Albert, at Battleford and at Edmonton. The Canadian 
Pacifie Railway is at Edmonton. Surely the Grand Trunk Pacific and Mr Hills 
system would not stop short of it if there was any traffic to be got. I think it is 
easily capable of demonstration that before long we shall see railway construction in 
that country which will open it up and lead to further discoveries. 

: T remember when we used to hear in the West, it was an expression used deri- 
sively about us from across the line and was used very frequently, that the Canadia 
Pacifie Railway was ‘The Dominion on wheels, and it was aren said that Ginece 
consisted only of a fringe of settlement along the northern boundary of the Unit a 
States. Well, gentlemen, when we consider that Fort Simpson is 900 miles aa 
the International boundary and that wheat has been successfully grown there ne 
unfavourable conditions, I think that we are in a, position to show that the D eee 
has broadened considerably from what it was 20 years ago. a 


By Mr. Armstrong: Es 


Q. Before you sit down will you give us a li i : : 
lands in the North country? Segue the st par ara es pea 
of timber lands. Could you give us a short description of it? great extent 

A. If the committee will allow me to take up the timber question j 
week’s time I will give them a great deal of information on the Eisai an aor a 
about 100 authorities in respect to that country, the statements of mie se ee 
travelled through it and written about it. I have got one of my staff iene ha 
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those authorities and getting everything that has been said not only about timber, but 
about fish. As to the fish the results of the investigations so far have been personally 
amazing to me. I could quote to you the statement of Mr. J. B Tyrrell who said that 
140,000 white fish were caught at Fort Providence in ten days’ fishing. There were 
62,000 caught in two nights’ catch on the Beaver river north of Battleford. There is 
a statement made by Professor Macoun as having been found in the journals of Sir 
John Ross, I think it was, that six tons of salmon were caught at one haul in the bay 
in the Arctic ocean into which the Back river empties. It is the same story through- 
out. Every traveller who has ever mentioned the subject speaks of every lake and 
stream cs being full of fish. 


By Mr. Duncan ~oss: 


Q. These are mere fish stories? : 
A. You can find it in the evidence taken before the Schultz Committee in 1888. 
There is where the statement was made. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Tell us one timber story 2 
A. I won’t undertake to discuss the timber question to-day because I am not quite 
prepared. 


By Mr. Duncan Ross: 


Q. Tf you are going to discuss the question of timber, the attention of the author- 
ities should be drawn to the fact that a lot of timber is being destroyed by fire each 
year. That is a question which this committee could very properly discuss in con- 
nection with the matter of timber? 

A. That is a point that I particularly want to develop in the investigation which 
I am conducting as to the amount of timber which has been destroyed by fire. There 
is a tract of country between Lake Winnipeg and Hudson bay, on the Burntwood 
river, on which there is some extremely fine timber. But it appears that the Indians 
have burned that country over through some superstitious reason of their own for 
generations back, and they have practically destroyed all the timber. But at one 
time it was a well timbered country, and I believe there is a great wealth of timber 
in that north country. At present, however, I am not prepared to discuss the subject. 

Mr. THomrson.—Last year from the Yukon, in about latitude 63, I got some 
wheat which I submitted to this committee, and also laid on the table of the House. 
This year I have some oats grown at the same point which I would be glad if the 
committee would examine. (Sample produced and laid upon the table.) 

Mr. Youne.—I am not going to say anything about the Yukon. I have some 
information here that would be interesting to the committee, but it is such a large 
subject that I have confined myself to the statements already given. 


By Mr. Duncan Ross: 


Q. There is one question which has not been brought out sufficiently, and that is 
in connection with the quantity of land under cultivation. You said, if I remember 
right, that there were only 8,500,000 acres of land already under cultivation ? 

A. I gave you the round figures and they were about 8,600,000 acres. 

Q. That is in the Northwest, taking in Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and the 
unorganized territory, and you say there are 86,000,000 acres of lands alienated ? 

A. Yes, in the surveyed portion. There are practically no lands alienated out- 


side the surveyed area. 
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Q. What proportion of that 86,000,000 acres of land alienated would you say was 
equal to 8,500,000 acres brought under cultivation; I mean as to the character of the 
land? : 

A. What I said was this: Of the 86,000,000 acres of land I cut off one-quarter 
and brought it down to 65,000,000, and then I drew attention to the fact 
Q. Then the 65,000,000 acres you consider good agricultural land? 

A. I think you can measure agricultural results with safety on 65,000,000 acres. 
Then I pointed out that 31,000,000 acres of that land had been selected by home- 
steaders, that it is selected land. 

Q. Do you say that there are 8,600,000 acres under wheat? 

A. No, under grain. 

Q. But 31,000,000 acres of land have been taken up by homesteaders 4 

A 

Q 

A 


. Yes, in round figures. 

. Now we are getting near the point. 

. And about the same amount has been granted to railways. That is why T 
tried to figure out that we were going to have in the future from the land now 
surveyed a yield of 14 billion bushels of wheat or its equivalent. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. What is the total area of tillable land? 

A. In the north country north of the settled part of the Northwest? We had the 
evidence of two witnesses before the Senate Committee last spring. One said there 
were 100,000,000 acres of land available in the district from the Athabaska river west. 
Another gentleman said that there was as much land available for settlement in that 
country as was now settled west of Winnipeg. I don’t think that I would like to say 
there are 100,000,000 acres. 

Q. Mr. Bredin said that before the Senate Committee. 

A. Yes. I would not lke to adopt that as my own statement; I think it is a 
pretty liberal estimate. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Do you think the land north of the Saskatchewan river, speaking of the two 
provinces, is of equal value for all purposes as the land south of it or aie anywhere 
near the same degree? 

A. J don’t think it would be in the case of Saskatchewan. 

Q. Well as to Alberta what would you say? 

A. I think perhaps the best part of Alberta is in the north. 

Q. I mean including mineral and agricultural possibilities? 

_A. There are great mineral possibilities in the northern part of Saskatchewan 
but the Churchill river would probably be the limit of agricultural land. There is a 
question that up as far as the Churchill river the land is good. That you ean expect 
Just as good results in regard to that land most of the witnesses seem to agree Wikeu 
you go north of the Churchill the land is not good. It is a rocky country ped sand 
The mineral possibilities are greater with respect to anything else but petroleum Z 
the northern part of Saskatchewan, I think than they are perhaps in the northern ee: 


of Alberta. But that is not based upon accurate discoveries, that is the informa‘ion 
which has been given. : a9 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. What is the distance of Fort Providence, Fort Sim 
the boundary line? 
A. Fort Simpson is 900 miles and 575 miles north of Edmonton. 


pson and Fort Liard from 
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Q. You have avoided the Peace River country; why did you not say something 
about it? 

A. It was included in the country that I was talking about. I enlarged my 
remarks so as to cover a much larger area than the Peace River country. I did not 
want to forget Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. You say that Fort Good Hope is fourteen miles below the Arctic circle? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They raise vegetables there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have they tried to raise wheat? 

A. I don’t think so, but they raise good vegetables—cabbages and lettuce for 
instance. 


By Mr. Duncan Ross: 


Q. Are you aware of the fact that in the Peace River country last year they had 
no summer frosts and better grain than at any other place in the Dominion and that 
this winter has been a marvellously mild one? I might say for the information of 
the committee that I had a letter from a gentleman who was surveying in that country 
all last summer. He left there some time at the first of the year and when he reached 
Winnipeg he was amazed at the cold weather. The gentleman in question said it had 
been bright sunny weather all the winter in the Peace River country? 

A. The statement about that country is borne out by dozens of witnesses. That 
can be established by a reference to the evidence taken by the Schultz Committee in 
1888 and our more recent report of last year. Witness after witness has made the 
same statement. One gentleman said that he had driven for three weeks in that 


country in January without an overcoat. 


THE TIMBER BELT OF THE NORTH. 


The following report of the timber of the most northern central belt of Canada 
embraces a wide area, extending east to west from the Hudson bay to the Rocky 
mountains, a distance of nearly one thousand miles, and from the Hudson, Nelson, 
Saskatchewan and Athabaska rivers on the south to the Arctic ocean on the north, 


a distance of eleven hundred miles. 


BARREN LANDS. 


By consulting the accompanying map it will be seen that a line drawn from Fort 
Churchill on the Hudson bay ina northwest direction to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
river divides, roughly, the so-called ‘barren lands’ from the timber belt. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that trees do not grow north of this line. They are found in 
isolated spots along the banks of streams sometimes far within the barren lands. A 
fringe of fair-sized trees, for instance, is found along the banks of the Hanbury river 
although there are no trees to the north or south of it. It will be noticed that the 
forest extends about 750 miles farther north on the Mackenzie river on the western 
side of this tract than along the Hudson Bay on the eastern side. The reason of this 
is because of the remarkable mildness of the western side in comparison with the 
eastern. The 55° isothern for summer extends as far south of the Hudson bay as 
the Lake of the Woods. About half way between the 49° and 50° north latitude. 
It trends northwest from here, crossing the Mackenzie river where the latter crosses 
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the 130° west-longitude. The total distance from its extreme southern limit to its 
northern limit is about twelve hundred miles. Of course the isotherms for the winter 
months do not indicate such a difference in the winter climate. i : ; 

No effort has been spared to exhaust every available source of information pone 
is therefore hoped that the seeker after knowledge as to the timber resources of this 
portion of Canada, will find herein a compilation as complete as it 1s possible i HOES 
it. The information is derived from the most reliable authorities from the time of 
Samuel Hearne, 1772, to Elihu Stewart, 1906. The old explorers and travellers in- 
cluding Samuel Hearne, Sir Alexander MacKenzie, Sir John Franklin, Sir George 
Back, Sir John Richardson, and many others were consulted as well as the men of our 
own times, including Professor John Macoun, Dr. Dawson, Dr. Bell, R. G. McConnell, 
J.B., and J. W. Tyrrell, all connected with the Geological Survey of Canada, Otto 
J. Klotz, D.T.S., W. Thibaudeau, C.E., W.. Ogilvie, D.L.S., D. C. O’Keefe, D.L.S., 
T. Faweett, D.T.S., and others. 

The thought which comes to the mind again and again and which remains as the 
lasting impression from the study of the recorded impressions of all these explorers 
and travellers is the unanimity of testimony to the enormous loss by fires to the timber 
wealth of the north land of Canada. Serious, calamitous and almost irreparable as 
the loss from this source has been and continues to be in all parts of Canada, it is 
surely far greater in the north. A few reasons for this are:— 

(1) The forest growth is slower towards the north till in the extreme north a tree 
over four hundred years old had only attaincd a diameter of from 2 to 3 inches, 
according to one observer. 

(2) The northern forests occupy to a considerable extent land not likely to be re- 
quired for agriculture and therefore the more desirable to be retained as a supply for 
future needs of the settled portions of the country. 

(3) These forests should comprise for all time to come, if kept reasonably free 
from fires, one of the finest and most extensive game preserves in the world. 

(4) Great possibilities of mineral wealth exist in many portions of the north 
country, but the destruction of the forest wealth of the country might easily be the 


deciding factor in rendering impossible of economic development vast deposits of — 


minerals which would otherwise contribute to the general prosperity of the country. 

Another conclusion one reaches, in studying the timber question in the north land 
of Canada, is the limited area, comparatively speaking, as to which there is any infor- 
mation. By a reference to the accompanying map on which it has been attempted to 
show, by colouring, some of the information collected in this report and as far as 
possible all the routes of travel followed by the different explorers, this will appear 
more plainly. The explorers travelled, as a rule, along the rivers or lakes in canoes, 
and in many cases their knowledge was only such as could be gained in that way. 

Many explorations have been made, it is true, away from the rivers, but the fact 
remains that there are thousands of square miles as to which there is absolutely no 
information. 

This report is divided for convenience into districts comprising generally those 
formed by the river basins, commencing on the east with the Hayes, Nelson and 
Churchill, across the continent to the Rocky mountains and then north to the Arctie 
Ocean, forming roughly the letter ‘L.’ 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES—NORTH OF MANITOBA. 


In this portion of the Northwest Territories which is soon to be added to Mani 
toba, the timber would be all gocd if it were not for the repeated burnings, which oe 
reduced the average diameter of the trees found there to a foot or less. Niiyce ae meee 
timber is young and if protected for some years will average a much Jar a e 


- ger diam 
as is proved by the size of a few trees that have escaped the fires altogether. Bae 
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wise the size and quality of the timber is governed by the climate, the best timber 
being found as you go south. 


SASKATCHEWAN, 


: The greater part of northern Saskatchewan is poorly timbered, the best timber 
being found in the south and southwest of the district mentioned, where the timber 
is good and in comparatively small areas, excellent. Unlike the country north of 
Manitoba, the size of the timber is governed by the soil and not by latitude. J. B. 
Tyrrell found better timber on the Cochrane river, away in the north, than in the 
country south of that to the Churchill river; a country rocky and with poor soil. 


ALBERTA. 


Alberta is more thickly wooded, but the timber, especially in the muskeggy parts, 
grows rank and small. Forest fires are to some extent accountable for this as the soil 
is excellent and the latitude could not affect it as the farther north you go the better 
the timber gets. Good timber is found on the numerous islands and alluvial flats along 
the lower Peace river. 

Very good timber is found near the delta of the Athabaska and Peace rivers 
though the area, it covers is not very large, but the best timber in all the northwest 
is along the Slave river and on the Liard and its tributary, the Nelson. 


MACKENZIE RIVER. 


Even on the MacKenzie river almost to the Arctic ocean, the country is well tim- 
bered and every man who has travelled down this river has remarked on the wonderful 
growth of the trees one hundred miles within the Arctic circle. 


NORTH OF MANITOBA, AND EAST CF SASKATCHEWAN. 


The timber of this district (formerly part of Keewatin), although there is little 
or none that has not been burned over, is far superior to the country just west of it 
in Saskatchewan. 


FOREST FIRES. 


The forest fires, however, have perhaps been more destructive in this district 
than in any other part of Canada. As will be seen in the more detailed account of 
the country farther on, the loss by fire has been enormous and most of the country 
has been burned over many times. 

As long ago as 1878 Dr. Robt. Bell (Geol. Rep., 1879) says: ‘Up to 1878 the 
great region covered by the report had been annually devastated by forest fires, rang- 
ing over large areas and destroying the timber in different localities from time to 
time, until, perhaps, more than half of it is already swept away. In that year I made 
a point of calling the attention of the Indian chiefs and head-men to this great waste, 
and informed them that it was the wish of the government that the timber (which the 
Indians had not before considered of any value) should not be thus destroyed, and 
requested them to make their temporary fires on the beach or the bare rocks, and to 
extinguish their camp fires in all cases before leaving. This they all promised to 
attend to and the result has been that during 1879 no forest fires, as far as I could 
learn or observe myself, had occurred. The saving thus effected is worth to the 
country many times more than the cost of our explorations.’ The Indians, however, 
seem to have soon forgotten Dr. Bell’s wishes, as no mention was made in later years 
as to the prevalence of forest fires being on the decrease. 
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Mr. Wm. Beech, of Fort Churchill, whose evidence on the timber of this portion 
of the northwest is referred to further on, says: ‘I think that timber notices should 
be printed in Cree and Chipewyan so that those Indians might know and be careful 
of the timber. Notices as regards fire are sent in English, why not in Cree and 
Chipewyan ? They have a type of their own and can read their own languages. They 
pea and I have seen their prayer books and bibles. Cree Indians are very good 
people. 

Mr. McInnes (Gool. Sur. Rep., 1906), speaking about the country near Burnt- 
wood river says that occasional white spruce and tamarack attain diameters as great 
as 18 inches, and adds that these are trees that have escaped when the surrounding 


forest was burned and are sufficient evidence that, but for the repeated fires, there 
would be large areas covered with good timber. 


DETAILED ACCOUNT—HAYES RIVER. 


Tn this district the Hayes river valley possesses the best tiiabers but in the country 
north the timber gradually deteriorates till along the Churchill there is very little 
good timber. 

In 1884 Dr. Klotz explored the lower part of the Hayes. He noticed that there 
was more and larger poplar (5 to 7 inches) here than on the Nelson opposite. ‘It is 
very marked that the woods on this route are far better than on the Nelson and there 
is a greater proportion of tamarack (probably one-third). Many trees (spruce) would 
measure 12 inches in diameter.’ 


KNEE LAKE. 


On the south side of Knee lake there is some fair sized spruce, balsam, tamarack 
and birch. The birch increases in size as we proceed westward. 


STURGEON CREEK. 


The Shamattawa river is a tributary of the Hayes. Sturgeon creek is a tributary 
of the Shamattawa. Wm. Beech, a pioneer settler at Churchill, who has travelled all 
through this country, says (1908) the Hudson Bay people get their timber for manu 
facturing their boats and buildings at Sturgeon creek. He says the timber is from 
12 inches to 13 feet. 


GOD'S LAKE. 


God’s river, a tributary of the Shamattawa, is the outlet for God’s and Island 
lakes. A. S. Cochrane (Geol. Sur. Rep., 1878-79), reported the timber around God’s 
lake as more than half burnt over, while the timber around Island lake was still 
green. Spruce, the most abundant wood everywhere, attains in many places a very 
good size and is used in the form of logs and beams for building purposes. The 
tamarack and banksian pine sometimes have a diameter of about 20 inches. 
fir is common and of good size around Island lake, some of the trees m 
nearly four feet in circumference, but it is scarce at God’ 
and of small size as far north as Knee lake. 


Balsam 


easuring 
s lake and only rarely seen 


AIOLSON LAKE. 


Mr. Beech estimates that at Molson lake, the head waters of th 
% ES > Z, e é s 
there were twenty million feet of spruce timber. ae eh Se 
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NELSON RIVER VALLEY. 


Northwest of the Hayes is the valley of the Nelson river. The timber along the 
lower part of the Nelson does not compare favourably with the timber along the lower 
part of the Hayes. Throughout its whole length spruce and poplar predominate. 
Aspen poplar, says J. B. Tyrrell (1896) is the commonest deciduous tree, as it grows 
on the drier uplands everywhere, occasionally forming beautiful forests, but more 
often, and especially towards the north, partly covering the surface with scattered 
groves of small trees. 

Wm. Beech reports districts of good firewood from Flamborough Head to Owl 
river. 


NISKI LAKE, 


The first river of any size running into the Nelson is the Kisemitiskun or Old- 
Fish-weir river. J. B. Tyrrell in 1894 was at Niski lake, the headwaters of this river. 
The north shore he found covered with a rich growth of dark evergreens. The banks, 
close to the water’s edge, are clothed with white and black spruce and some small 
poplars. 


LIMESTONE RAPIDS. 


The next river is the Jimestone or Mittitto river. At Limestone rapids, says 
Dr. Kotz, (Interior Rep., 1884), the spruce is small, although some trees measure 7 
to 10 inches, and back from the river it is smaller still. The little poplar that is found 
is scrubby. The Limestone river runs almost parallel with the Nelson to the north. 
The country from the Niski lake, the headwaters of the Old Fish-weir river, to the 
headwaters of the Limestone through the long chain of lakes, is described by J. B. 
Tyrrell (1894) as thickly weoded with small timber and towards Cat Fishing lake 
much of the timber had been killed by fire. On the upper part of the Limestone he 
found the best timber. He says, ‘These banks are wooded with tall white spruce 
which looked very beautiful after the monotony of the stunted black spruce forest.’ 


GULL LAKE. 


Below Gull lake the woods, says Dr. Klotz, are somewhat better and almost 
exclusively spruce, but there is no merchantable timber. From here to Split lake the 
wood is small, much thereof being brulé. 


SPLIT LAKE. 


The islands in Split Jake, he says, as well as the shores are wooded, chiefly with 
spruce, some tamarack, poplar and birch; the weod is somewhat better than on the 
Nelson, averaging probably 7 inches in diameter. Owen O’Sullivan (Geol. Rep., 1904) 
says that here the trees, chiefly black spruce, are from 4 to 10 inches in diameter. 


ASSEAN LAKE. 


North of Split lake lies Assean Jake, and some way north of this again is Waskaio- 


waku lake. ; 
The shores of Assean lake, says Mr. O’Sullivan, are well wooded with black spruce, 
tamarack and white birch. A fire that occurred two years ago ran from its southeastern 
end for several miles eastward. ; 
Wm. Beech reports that from Split lake to Waskaiowaku Jake there is good tim- 
ber, spruce and some tamarac, one foot to 15 inches in diameter and 30 feet high. 
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From Split lake west the country is divided into three river valleys, the 2s 
wood being the most northerly, the Grass river occupying the centre and the perc? 
the most southerly part. © 


BURNTWOOD RIVER. 


J. B. Tyrrell (1896) says that on the northern part of the Burntwood river white 
spruce is rather scarce. 

Wm. McInnes (Geol. Sur. Rep., 1906), describes the timber in this river. He 
says the forest is a mixcd second growth, mainly spruce and tamarack varying in age 
from resent brulé to 50 years. Along the lower part of the river but little timber left 
is of a size larger than 8 inches in diameter, three feet from the ground. Al] the drier 
parts denuded of old forest by the repeated fires that have swept over the region, being 
vovered by forest of only ten years’ growth or younger. 


ODEI RIVER. 


To the north of the valley of the Odei or Heart river, which flows into the Burnt- 
wood river from the west on the left bank eight miles from the mouth, is a rolling, 
forested country. Here, he says. the forest is mainly spruce and tamarack of. about 
sixty years’ growth, the larger trunks reaching diameters of from 8 to 10 inches, but 
the general average not mere than 6 inches. In the valleys occasional white spruce 
and tamarack attain diameters as great as 13 inches. These are trees that have eseaped 
when the surrounding forest was burned and are sufficient evidence that, but for ihe 
repeated fires, there would be large areas covered with good timber. 

From here to Pipestone lake the recurring forest fires have not only denuded this 
section of its trees, but even the stumps have for the most part been burnt away, so 
that it is now covered only by an open growth of smal] white birch, poplar, willow and 
benksian pine, with an undergrowth of vetched grasses and small shrubs diversified 
here and there, by small open tracts. Where the grass covered surface is free from 
trees, this country often presents quite a park-like aspect. 

From here to Waskwatin lake the low flat along the river is covered by a sixty 
years’ growth of timber, mainly of banksian pine and spruce. The higher plateau 
is wooded principally with spruce from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, with scattered 
banksian pines, poplars, and white birches succeeding an earlier burned forest that 
was even younger when destroyed, and this following a still earlier, that by the 
stumps, is shown to have been somewhat larger. Evidently this country has been 
subjected to repeated burnings that have followed one another, often at intervals of 
comparatively few years, 


WASKWATIN LAKE. 


Waskwatin lake is described by J. B. Tyrrell as ‘ weoded with white spruce and 
poplar. A supply of timber for building and fuel could be obtained from the sur- 
rounding country.’ = 

A mixed second growth forest, says Mr. McInnes, mainly aspen poplar, covers 
all the uplands, while on the islands and on Jow flats bordering bays of ie iglie are 
found white spruces and poplars of diameters up to one foot. 2 ar 

Continuing along the Burntwood river, Mr. McInnes describes the count 
being of the same general character for thirty miles, ‘ covered for the see Be ll 
a mixed second growth from ten to thirty years old, but with here and th ee fe 
of white spruce, with tall and straight trunks, a foot or more in diame clumps 


FOOTPRINT LAKE. 


At Footprint lake the greater part of the flats and 
have been burned over within twenty years, and are cloth 
of small mixed timber. 


practically all the highland 
ed now with an open growth 
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Southward of the most southerly bend of the Burntwood river the country 1s 
wooded with banksian pine, poplar and spruce. 


e NELSON HOUSE. 


At Nelson House, J. B. Tyrrell in 1896, said that timber for house logs had to be 
collected from scattered groves and brought several miles up or down the brooks or 
across the lake. 


FILE RIVER. 


From the Burntwood lake along the File river, which is really another name for 
the upper part of Burntwood river, J. W. McLaggan of Strathcona, Alta., (Hudson 
Bay route, J. A. J. McKenna, 1906) says that with the exception of a bunch of spruce’ 
of about half a million feet, averaging 12 to 14 inches in diameter, there was seen 
nothing but small, scrubby, mixed timber of but little value. The country back from 
the river has been burned cver. 


GRASS RIVER. 


South of this is the valley of the Grass river which covers a much larger area 
than the Burntwood, and the timber, where not destroyed by fire, is much better, but 
nearly the whole area has been burned over. As long ago as 1879, Dr. Robert Bell 
(Geol. Rep.) says that in places along the route the woods are burnt, but most of the 
timber at that time appeared o be green, and of a hrifty growth, the spruce sometimes 
measuring over 6 feet in girth which is equivalent to a diameter of 2 feet. 


PAINT LAKE. 


At Paint lake, along the lower part of Grass river, the islands are covered with 
small mixed timber. On the south side of the Jake there is a fairly good bunch of 
spruce, suitable for railway ties or pulpwood. Back from the lake the country has 
been burnt over but is growing up again with poplar and other trees. 

Between Paint and Setting lakes he says there are small bunches of spruce and 
poplar, but back from the river the country has been burned over. 


SETTING LAKE. 


Along the shores of, and on the islands of Setting lake there is, Mr. J. W. 
MeLaggan estimates (Hudson Bay route, 1906, J. A. J. McKenna) about ten million 
feet of young, sound, clear spruce timber, averaging from 12 to 14 inches in diameter. 

Below the rapids of Grass river the country has been burned over leaving only a 
few bunches of spruce. 

J. B. Tyrrell mentions (1896) that the Rowan or mountain-ash grows freely 
and has an abundant crop of berries especially around Wikusko and Reed lakes. 


HERB LAKE. 


From the rapids to Ilerb lake, says Mr. McLaggan, there are small bunches of 
jackpine and tamarack, and on the north side of the lake there are spruce and poplar 
fit for railway ties and pulpwood; but back from the lake and the river the country 
appeared all burned. Mr. McLaggan expresses the opinion that there must have been 
a good timber area bordering these waters, and that, if fire can be kept out, reforest- 


ization will soon be effected. 


REED LAKE. 


From Reed lake north to Methy lake, he says the timber is mainly jackpine and 
tamarack of small size, a limited portion of which would be fit for railway ties. 
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From Red lake west to Elbow lake he saw about two million feet of good spruce 
and poplar, averaging from 12 to 14 inches in diameter. : 

South of Reed lake he passed through low and swampy country covered with 
scrubby timber. About a million feet of medium-sized spruce was sighted ; the oa 
try was found to have been burned over and growing poplar was found, which in a 
few years would make good pulpwocd. 


From Cranberry to Athapupuskow lakes he reports a poor growth of scrubby 
timber. 


UPPER NELSON RIVER. 


We will now return to the Nelson river which we have already followed to Split 
lake. 

Above Split lake, says Dr. Klotz (Interior Rep., 1884) the spruce is only about 4 
inches in diameter. The lower limbs soon die from the growth of moss thereon, 


Jeaving only a green top. Tamarack which elsewhere generally grows in swamps, is 
found here on the bare rock. 


SIPIWISK LAKE. 


The whole surface around Sipiwisk lake, he says, is wooded principally with 
spruce, some tamarack, pitch-pine, birch and poplar. Spruce sticks there are of 10 
inches, yet the exception rather than the rule. 


MUHIGAN LAKE. 


The country along the Muhigan river, says J. B. Tyrrell, (1596) has all been 
burnt over and much of it is now almost treeless, like partly open prairie, with 
scattered groves of small poplars and alders. 


ECHIMAMISH RIVER. 


The country along the Echimamish river, says Dr. Robert Bell (Geol. Sur. Rep., 
1879), is very swampy and wooded with spruce, tamarack, banksian pine, white birch, 
aspen, balm of Gilead, and willow, with a little balsam fir. 

In the country north of Norway Ticuse the woods, according to Dr. Klotz, are 
good, affording 12 inch spruce sticks. There is considerable balsam also. The coun- 
try is. he says, all wooded but not a forest country. 


ROSS ISLAND. 


Dr. Robert Bell reports in 1878 that at that time a small area of the timbers had 
been preserved on the west side of Ross island, where the West river enters Big-reed 
lake and here many of the white spruce measured three feet in diameter. Even the 


most rocky tracts support a growth of trees large enough to be of value for many 
purposes. 


NORWAY HOUSE. 


Dr. Klotz says that at Norway House, north of Lake Winnipeg, the woods con- 


sist of spruce and poplar and some scattered birch and pitchpine. A good stick of 
timber would be about 9 inches at the butt. 


GUNISAO RIVER. 


The Guniszo river is to the northeast of Lake Winnipeg but it flows into the 
Nelson river above Norway House. According to J. B. Tyrrell (1896) the banl 


wooded with beautiful, tall, white spruce, Ss 


apparently forming a magnificent coni- 
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ferous forest, but how far back from the river this forest extends was not determined. 
There is certainly here a large quantity of valuable timber, much more than was seen 
anywhere in the country immediately east of Lake Winnipeg, for most of the surface 
farther south “has been swept by extensive forest fires within the last decade. 

To the northwest of Lake Winnipeg are a number of lakes which belong to the 
Saskatchewan water system. 

From Cranberry to Athapupsukow lake Mr. MclLaggan, (Hudson Bay route, 1906, 
J. A. J. McKenna), describes the timber as poor and scrubby. Some small bunches of 
spruce were seen along Athapupuskow lake near the portage, and by Goose river, but 
the country has been all burned over, leaving only small clumps of spruce. 


GOOSE LAKE. 


The greatest part of the country on the upper end of Goose lake has, he says, been 
burnt over, leaving only clumps of spruce and poplar. 


COWAN RIVER. 


After crossing Black Duck lake on the upper parts of the Cowan river he reports 
scattered bunches cf spruce and tamarack of a size suitable for ties or pulpwood. 

Along Cowan river he describes the country as low and flat, with small quantities 
of good spruce timber in spots until within a few miles of Black Duck lake, when 
bunches of good spruce, estimated at ten million feet, come into view. 


CORMORANT LAKE. 


On the north side of Cormorant lake, and along the creek which connects it with 
Lake Yawingstone, and on the south side of the latter lake he saw from three to fiye 
million feet of good milling spruce timber. 


CHURCHILL RIVER VALLEY. 


North of the Nelson River valley lies the valley of the Lower Churchill river. 

Owen O’Sullivan in the Geological Survey Report (1906) of his trip in 1904, 
says wood is searce at Churchill. The Hudson’s Bay Company obtain their fuel supply 
from a ravine three miles distant in a southwesterly direction where black spruce 
averaging 5 inches in diameter is found. 

W. Thibaudeau, C.E., in the ‘ Hudson Bay Route,’ 1906, by J. A. J. McKenna, 
also says there is no merchantable timber in the vieinity of Churchill, although there 
is an, ample supply of timber for fuel purposes for many years along both banks of 


the Churchill and around Button bay. 
SEAL RIVER. 


Travelling northwest from Churchill, Dr. Robt. Bell in 1879 (Geol. Rep.) says 
amarack are found growing near the sea-coast in favourable situa- 


nee and t : ie : 
BaakeDenes al river beyond which their northeastern limit curves inland. 


tions as far as Se 
EASTERN WOODS. 


J. B. Tyrrell in 1893 went from Churchill to York. Almost due east from 
Chu Ball he came to the Eastern, woods, so called, where Wm. Beech says there is 
woe good wood. Most of the country crossing Salmon creek, Broad river and Owl 


river is open plain. 
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* BROAD RIVER. 


Wm. Beech, however, says that on Broad river there is heavy timber 10 to 15 
inches within ten miles of the coast, and, he adds, it is a great pulpwood country. 

W. Thibaudeau, C.E., who went over much the same ground as Mr. Tyrrell, does 
not speak of seeing any timber except four miles from Churchill where he says there is 
spruce from 6 to 12 inches, and at Bread river where there is a strip of about four 
miles by one-third of a mile wide; there is stunted black spruce from 8 to 14 inches 
and he reports the balance of the country is open, level, plain perpetually frozen. 


CHURCHILL RIVER. 


On the main Churchill river, above its mouth, to Deer river, Beech says there is 
some good spruce from 7 to 15 inches in diameter. ‘The country back from the 
Churchill appears to be generally poorly timbered. 


DEER RIVER. 


J. B. Vyrrell reports the sides of the Deer River valley are at first thinly wooded, 
but as the river is ascended the timber becomes much thicker and heavier. Inland 
the country is generally open, but thinly wooded in places. Beech reports that the 
timber extends fifty yards only all along the Deer river. On the upper stretches the 
trees range from 12 to 20 inches in diameter. Owen O’Sullivan (1904) states that 
this whole region has been overrun by fire. Bunches of spruce and tamarack that 
escaped the fires were frequently met close to the water’s edge. About half-way 
down he came to the open mossy plain, which extends northward to the well wooded 
banks of the Great Churchill. 


OWL RIVER—NISKI LAKE. 


J. B. Tyrrell found the almost continuous forest began before reaching the 
ancient shore line between the Deer river and Owl river. At the head of Owl river 
he found the remains of a forest fire eighteen years old. Between this and Niski 
lake, the source of the Kisemitskun river which flows southeast to the Nelson, the 
country was thickly wooded mostly with black spruce. 

W. Thibaudeau, says that from the headwaters of the Deer to the Churchill, the 
country is covered with scrub spruce and tamarack from 4 to 6 inches in diameter. 
There is no timber where they reached the Churchill river, and from here along the 
east side of Little Churchill there is some timber from 6 to 14 inches in diameter. 


LITTLE CHURCHILL. 


Speaking of the lower part of the Little Churchill Dr. Robt. Bell in 1879 says 
the timber below the Recluse lakes is burnt all the way to the Great Churchill. In 
1904, Owen O’Sullivan says of the same country that from Recluse lakes northward 
the country, which has been overrun by a fire that occurred some forty years ago 
is ee partly covered with bunches of second growth black spruce, tamarack and oinee 
birch, 

Of the upper part of this river Dr. Bell] reports the country as ‘generally green? 
or unburnt. The timber, however, does not seem to be very good as Owen O'Sullivan 
speaks of it as covered with black spruce, white birch and tamarack of small size 
Near Waskaiowaku lake there is some black spruce averaging 8 inches in diameter 


WASKAIOWAKU LAKE. 


Owen O’Sullivan reports the forest srowth around the la 


2 d ke i 
spruce and white birch of from 4 to 14 inches in diameter, while ce ee 


Thibaudeau reports 
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it slightly larger. Thibandeau says also the ridge between here and Split lake was 
thickly wooded with spruce from 4 to 10 inches. 7 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


CONDITIONS AND EXTENT OF THE TIMBER. 


The extreme east of Saskatchewan and extreme west of what was till lately part 
of Keewatin has the poorest timber of all the northern forest country. South of the 
Saskatchewan, is the prairie. Directly around the Saskatchewan it is flat and 
swampy. Travelling north you almost immediately come to the rocky sterile country. 
This country extends to the barren grounds across the Churchill, Reindeer lake, 
Cochrane river and on to the Kazen river which flows through the barren lands. The 
good timber in Saskatchewan is confined mainly to the country north and northwest 
ef Prince Albert. 


FOREST FIRES. 


Wires have been very destructive in Saskatchewan also. R. 8S. Cook, of Prince 
Albert, in his evidence before the Senate Committee, 1907, says, ‘ There is no caleul- 
ating the amount of the timber that has been destroyed, and the very best spruce at 
that. The government are now taking steps to try and put a stop to the burning. 
They have fire fighters out there during the dry season, but it is such a vast country 
it is a very difficult matter.’ 

In the rocky country along the’ Churchill where the soil is poor the forest fires’ 
do not turn the country into prairie as they do along the Beaver. Around Cold lake, 
on the border of Saskatchewan and Alberta, R. S. Cook says the fires have been 
very destructive but there has been good timber there. Mr. Eberts, who traversed 
this country exploring the proposed route of the C.P.R. says (Dominion Pacific 
Railway report, 1880) ‘that the whole of this district (south of the Beaver) was 
originally forest, but at present a strip of from five to twenty miles along the Saskat- 
chewan is chiefly prairie and to the north, large open tracts were interspersed through 
the forest land. These prairies and open tracts were no doubt the result of the fires. 

Fires, says Mr. Cook, have been very destructive at Montreal lake and about two- 
thirds of the timber immediately around Stanley Mission has been destroyed by fire. 
Archdeacon McKay says that in some places the timber has been destroyed by fires for 
the time being, particularly in the rocky country. The fires seem to be more des- 
tructive in that class of country than in the other part. 


EASTERN SASKATCHEWAN. 


From all accounts there is little or no good timber north of the Saskatchewan 
river in eastern Saskatchewan. From the Dom. Pac. Ry. reports of 1889, we learn 
that ‘Banksian pine is prevalent on the sand-hills and ridges, but seldom attains a 
foot in diameter. Birch and willow are numerous but of little value except for fuel. 
North of latitude 55 extending to Churchill river the whole country is described as 
being absolutely barren consisting of Laurentian rocks in which, however, there are 


great possibilities of mineral wealth. 
Banksian pine of small size scattered over the rocks and here and there groves 


of small spruce in marshy spots were met with. 
NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. 


J. B. Tyrrell in 1894 explored the lakes and rivers of northern Saskatchewan, 
Reindeer lake and river, Cochrane river, Geikie river and the country north to 
beyond the tree limit. Im hardly any part did he find good timber. Reindeer river 
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appears to be fairly well wooded. ‘In some parts the river flows through low bottom- 
land wooded with small spruce and tamarack behind which rise‘the rocky ridges.’ 
At Reindeer Jake the growth is still poorer ‘a few pines and spruce cling to the 
brown, lichen-covered rocks.’ The growth north of this is very poor. 


COCHRANE RIVER. 


On the portage to the headwaters of the Thlewiaza river, says Mr. Tyrrell, is a 
grove of fine, tall, white spruce, the best spruce seen on the banks of the Cochrane, 
and here the Indians seem to resort regularly to obtain wood for their canoes, while 
birch bark can be procured from trees on the same sandy ridge a short distance 
farther north. 


BLUE LAKE. 


North of this again at Blue lake he writes, ‘The hillsides are wooded with large 
white spruce up to 76 inches in circumference (Geol. Sur. Rep. 1896) three feet 
from the ground. The western side is wooded with white and black spruce, birch, 
alder, willow and straight aspens 4 inches in diameter,’ the first of these latter trecs 
seen for a long time. 


ENNADAT LAKE. 


At the south end of Ennadai lake the hills are usually wooded but within a 
few miles the forest disappears or becomes confined to the ravines and the hillsides 
are bare. On the Kazen river which is north of the tree limit, Tyrrell says ‘ there 
are a few groves of larch of fair size.’ 


CONTRADICTORY EVIDENCE. 


Of the country from Lac la Ronge south there has been much contradictory 
evidence. Surveyors and explorers who have been over the country, J. B. Tyrrell and 
different men sent out by the government (Dom. Pac. Ry. Report) say that there is 
no good timber there, while Archdeacon McKay and R. S. Cook, of Prince Albert, say 
{here is much good timber. 

J. B. Tyrrell (1892) says ‘South of Lac la Ronge there is some improvement in 
the timber. On Montreal river small Banksian pine cover the country. No large 
timber, spruce or pine, is seen till near the lake, when on the southern end some 
groves of large spruce were seen. Montreal mountain appears to be more than half 
burnt over. The largest timber is seen on the watershed south of Montreal and Deer 
fakes.’ Mr. O’Keefe in his exploration in 1879 (Dominion Pacifie Ry. Rep.) says, 
‘ Along English river, in this section, nothing but rock, sand and swamps is recorded’ 
Mr. Clarke, his assistant, made an excursion south of Lac ja Ronge and he said that 
‘In the northern part there are small sections of fair land south of Lac ] 
surrounding Egg lake. Around the latter lake there is a belt of fine 
ing of tamarack, poplar and in places balsam.’ 

Archdeacon McKay and R. S. Cook (Senate Committee Re 
speak very highly of the timber bere. The latter writes that ‘ 

Ronge the country is all timbered—in some places heavy ae eee Ay of aa 
poplar. The spruce is good enough for lumber and of course it would sane eo 
wood. As to the country around Lac la Ronge there is timber all focer: or pulp- 
it has not been destroyed by fires.’ gh it, wherever 
epee es eee that he ae up a sawmill at Lac la Ronge in the 
yes mt ater power. The logs that are sawn there are the ki 

of timber found in that part of the country. They averas Spond 


se se aes 
thousand feet. They will be logs 14 to 15 feet long. The dine eae A ba 
U a ou 


a Ronge and 
timber, consist- 


port, 1907) however, 
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two feet across at the butt-eood, large logs, clean timber, very much the same timber 
as at Prince Albert. This good timber is scattered all over the country sometimes for 
miles.’ 

Owing to this contradictory evidence it is pretty hard to accept a fair estimate 
of the timber here. Archdeacon McKay of course may be speaking of a much more 
limited area than the explorers who probably take a general estimate of the whole 
country. 

There is no doubt that there is good timber between Lac la Ronge and Prince 
Albert. 


TIMBER NORTH OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


KR. S. Cook says that down through the region immediately north of Prince Albert 
and on through to Montreal Jake, it is pretty much a timber country. Dr. Hugh Bain 
of Prince Albert (Senate Report, 1888), says, ‘Immediately north of us we have a 
large belt of timber, chiefly spruce, and also a good deal of poplar” He also says that 
the true forest just touches the river at Prince Albert. At the present date, twenty 
years later, Archdeacon McKay says it is all forest practically until you get about 
thirty miles from Prince Albert. The forest fires have no doubt cleared much of the 
forest off for thirty miles during that twenty years. 

D. GC. O’Keefe in the Dominion Government Pacific Railway Report, 1880, says 
that ‘North of Prince Albert and west of Cumberland House to longitude 107° 30’ 
much timber was observed. Jn the south-western part poplar copse prevails, gradually, 
emerging into continuous poplar forest which attains its greatest development to the 
east of Stinking lake. The balsam and poplar in groves is of large size, in many cases 
two feet in diameter. Extending eastward from Stinking and Pelican Jakes, fine 
groves of spruce are frequently mixed with aspen and balsam-poplar, and, on the 
borders of the swamps, groves of tamarack of all sizes up to 18 inches in diameter are 
found. 

This well-timbered region also extends first northwest and then west along the 
‘Beaver river. 

R. S. Cook twenty years later, says that ‘passing down the Beaver river and 
southeast towards Prince Albert, there is a large quantity of very good spruce. 
Witness said that the fires had been very destructive and burned off a good deal of 
‘the top soil. Where that top soil is gone the country is of very little use. It is 
erowing up with black birch and second growth poplar. There are openings but to 
no great extent.’ 


PRINCE ALBERT TO GREEN LAKE. 


Professor Macoun in the Senate Report, 1888, speaking from actual observation, 
says ‘there are immense groves and timber of excellent quality lying between Prince 
Albert and Green lake. Very excellent groves of white and black spruce are found 
in that country. Of course when I speak of timber I mention only black and white 
spruce and jackpine as we call it, that is scrub pine, only it grows very large up there. 
These are the trees that are of economic value, besides the balsam poplar, and it only 
grows on the islands and alluvial bends along the river bottoms. When you come to 
the route of Green lake there is two days’ journey through a magnificent country, 
boautifully timbered. Crossing the Saskatchewan at Carleton, for two days you 
travel through a prairie country with bluffs here and there. Then you travel for two 
days through a forest to Green lake. It is a dense forest.’ 


GREEN LAKE, 


Speaking of Green lake he says: ‘Timber of this section is of. very fair quality, 
consisting of spruce, ponlar and tamarack.’ 
4 
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STINKING AND PELICAN LAKES. 


From Stinking or Witchikan lake to Pelican lake Mr. O’Keefe (Dominion ee 
ernment Pacific Railway Representative, 1850), says ‘continued eur COREE ae 
spruce and tamarack woods of fine timber averaging 20 inches in diameter and from 
50 to 60 feet high, which continued for two and half miles, then poplar with birch, 
spruce and tamarack prevailed” Mr. Eberts, speaking of the country west and porta 
of Pelican lake says, ‘this is the southern limit of the true forest. The timber is 
large, consisting of spruce, balsam, poplar, banksian pine, and a few trees of yellow 
pine from 12 to 30 inches in diameter.’ 


BEAVER RIVER. 


Mr. Eberts explored from here in a northwest direction on the watershed between 
the Beaver and the Saskatchewan in the year 1879 (Dominion Government Pacific 
Railway Representative). ‘The indications suggest that the whole of this district 
was originally forest, but at present a strip of from five to twenty miles along the 
Saskatchewan is chiefly prairie. ‘To the north large open tracts are interspersed 
through the forest land. The standing timber consists of poplar and spruce of good 
size, with banksian pine on sandy soil. Since this time, nearly thirty years ago, 
much of this timber has been burnt as R. 8. Cook says that around Cold lake on the 
border of Saskatchewan and Alberta the fires have been very destructive although 
there has been good timber there. 


WESTERN SASKATCHEWAN. 


Travelling north from here the timber gets poorer. Mr. O’Keefe describes the 
country inland from Doré river, a tributary of the Beaver, as sterile but river banks 
well wooded with spruce. South and west of Lae la Plonge are sandy plains, muskeg 
and tamarack swamps, while southeast there is some good tamarack and spruce. 


ILE A LA CROSSE LAKE. 


Bishop L. F. Lafleche (Senate Report 1888) says ‘the vegetation (of Ile 4 la 
Crosse) has a poor appearance and can offer no advantage for the working of the 
forests. Autumn fires have devastated them considerably. The principal species of 
wood are the cypress which hardly attains a diameter of a foot and a half at the butt, 
the spruce, white and red, the birch, the poplar, &” In 1879 Mr. O’Keefe reports 
‘From the southeast end of the lake (Ile 4 la Crosse) we penetrated (east) to Burnt 
Mountain.’ He found a fair growth of banksian pine, poplar and birch and in places 
temarck. Then he found a barren plain country similar for twenty miles north and 
south. Hon. Wm. Christie (Senate Report, 1888) reports that from Tle 4 la, Crosse 
lake to Portage la Loche the whole country is rock and islands covered with small 
trees. 

Professor Macoun (Dom. Govt. Pac. Ry. Rep. 1877-78) says that much of the 
land in the vicinity of Methy and Buffalo lakes is covered with banksian pine and 
may, therefore, be set down as very poor and sandy. In the more elevated country 
only, he observed balsam, spruce and even there it was of rare occurrence. 

The Churchill river was for over 100 years the canoe route for the voyageurs 
and explorers travelling to the Mackenzie valley, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Sir 
John Richardson, Sir George Simpson and others. All speak of the Churchill as ‘a 
rocky country of small trees or else do not mention the trees at all. 
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ALBERTA. 


Leaving the province of Saskatchewan by the Clearwater river you enter Alberta 
and the timber gets somewhat better. 

W. Ogilvie, D.L.S. (1892), speaking in a general way of this district says that ag 
a rule the trees are much smaller than people in the eastern provinces are accustomed 
to see made into lumber. 


FOREST FIRES. 


fe says that owing to its position the resources of the upper part of the Atha- 
backa river stand a chance of being utilized much earlier than those on the lower 
yiver. He continues, ‘I am sorry to say, however, that long before it will be necessary 
to resort to this, much of it may be burned, as such is the case along the trail between 
Edmonton and the landing. In 1884 I passed over this trail twice and then saw many 
groves of fine spruce, but last summer I saw that much of the best of this timber had 
been completely burnt off. Then the country in the immediate vicinity of the land- 
ing was all heavily timbered, much of it merchantable. Last summer especially in 
the Ta-wat-an-a-velley and vicinity, the country resembled prairie nearly as much ag 
the country in the vicinity of Edmonton does. 


CLEARWATER RIVER. 


T. Faweett, D.T.S., made a survey of the Clearwater river (in 1888) and connect- 
ing waters to Cumberland House following the old canoe route. He reports the valley 
for the greater part of the distance is thickly timbered with balsam poplar, white 
poplar and birch. A few good trees are found, but those suitable for manufacture 
only in small numbers. The balsam poplar grows to an aversge size of from 6 to 24 
inches in diameter, straight and free from limbs, but the timber is not of much value. 
About sixty miles up the stream banksian pin is scattered among the other timber, 
and the soil becoming sandy, scrubby pine is plentiful. Black spruce and tamarack 
also oceur but are somewhat scarce. ‘Towards the top of the banks the timber is 


much smaller. 
CONDITION OF THE TIMBER ON THE ATHABASKA RIVER. 


Leaving the Clearwater you enter the Athabask river. Many years ago there 
w... evidently some very good timber on the river, but now the fires have destroyed a 
large proportion of it. The upper or southern parts have the poorest timber. As you 
go north the trees get larger until in the delta you find excellent timber. 

In the report of 1888, Wm. Ogilvie gives a description of the different trees of 
this region. The spruce and poplar found in about equal quantities, greatly out- 
number all the others; spruce generally found in groves by itself, seldom exceeds 12 
to 14 inches in diameter, and from 100 to 120 feet in height; poplar generally small 
but found on many of the flats of a good size. Of the other species of trees he says 
the white birch, the only hard wood in the country of any use, is small and crooked 
and seldom more than 6 or 7 inches in diameter; the pitch pine generally small and 
scrubby and of little or no value; the tamarack scarce and generally small only found 
in marshes and a great deal of 4t hollow and unsound at the heart. Still he says 
that all the way down to the lake ,the country is or was, thickly wooded. W. F. Bredin, 
of Lesser Slave lake, twenty years later says (Senate Report, 1907), the valley of 
the Athabaska from where the McLeod river empties into it, to the Grand rapids, a 
distance of about 300 miles, is mostly timbered with small timber, poplar and spruce, 
not serub exactly but not much saw timber. Professor Macoun (Senate Report, 
1888), says that all the branches of the Athabaska and the Athabaska river itself, 
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sometimes continuous for very many miles. 
d in some places nothing but small poplars. 
The whole region may be taken as a forest country that will produce economic Eee 
The same may be said of the country up towards the base of the Rocky mountains, 
at the source of Smoky river. Mr. Bredin says that the timber might have been fairly 
sood at one time, but now it is fairly scattered and a great deal of it is grown up 
with second growth. From the McLeod river to McMurray the timber is poor while 
from MeMurray to Lake Athabaska there is some improvement. 


have excellent forests in many places, 
Then at other times the forest 18 poor an 


EDMONTON. 


The wooded country of the upper Athabaska is just north of the great prairies 
that extend as far as Hdmonton. 


LAKE ST. ANNE. 


J. McEvoy (Geological Report, 1897) says the prairie region that exists around 
Edmonton gradually disappears towards the west and before Lake St. Anne is reached 
the country is to a great extent covered with a thick growth of poplar and cottonwood. 
Hf. A. Macleod (Dom. Gevt. Pac. Ry. rep., 1875) says that from Edmonton to the 
Rocky mountains the poplar becomes larger, but decreases in quantity, and spruce 
appears more frequently with pitch pine and balsam till the woods are entirely made 
up of those species. He says that the poplar in the northwest appears to be of better 
quality and closer in the grain than that found in Ontario, resembling soft maple and 
makes very good firewood. 


LOBSTICK VALLEY. 


Again, in the Pacific Railway report, 1880, he says there were a few small prairies 
in the Lobstick valley, the rest of the country being covered with timber mostly of the 
eriginal growth, a large proportion being of good size and fine quality, but brulés and 
windfalls were numerous and very extensive in this section of the country. Marcus 
Smith (Pacific Railway report, 1877-78) reports the spruce and poplar of good size. 
Twenty years later (1897) J. McEvoy gives’a much less favourable account of the 
timber. ‘Burnt and green woods of spruce and cottonwood alternate along the way. 
Fallen timber is plentiful throughout. Thick small timber was seen, but the greater 
part has been killed by fire.’ 


MCLEOD RIVER TO ATHABASKA RIVER. 


Continuing he says that all the country from the McLeod to the Athabaska river 
had been overrun by fires a few years before and much of the timber destroyed had 
been of a merchantable size. It was then a wilderness of bare trunks. 


ATHABASKA VALLEY. 


As the bottom of the Athabaska valley was approached he found smaller and more 
scattered timber. Beyond this, at Cache Peeotte, four mil : 


es above Sandstone K 
and below Brulé lake, the Athabaska valley was to a great extent an open poe 
S 


country, having in parts a light growth of scattered pines and some heavier 
woods. spruce 


MALIGNE AND ROCKY RIVERS. 


Before reaching the Rocky mountains Mr. McLeod found o 


Rocky rivers much rough wooded country, much of the timber are the Maligne and 


n. 
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Protessor Macoun (Pacific Railway report, 1877-78) says that not many miles 
northwest of Jasper House the aspect of the mountains changes, the slopes lose their 
wood and become clothed with grass instead of spruce forest, and the plain instead 
i oe a continuous forest changes its characteristics to those of park and meadow, 
and. 


BAPTISTE S RIVER. 


Professor Macoun, in his ‘ History of the Great Northwest,’ 1882, says there is an 
abundance of fine timber of various species on Baptiste’s river. 


LESSER SLAVE LAKE. 


The Lesser Slave lake region lies between the Athabaska and the Little Smoky 
river. 

H. A. Conroy reports (Senate Committee, 1907) that some parts of this district 
are heavily timbered, while other parts are open. There is an Indian reserve along 
the Little Slave river and a portion of that has good timber. He says that the Indians 
have the finest piece of timber on the Lesser Slave lake as a reservation. The spruce - 
is large, and there is a species of poplar that they call the black bark poplar which 
grows very large in that vicinity. Mr. Conroy has seen it from 3 to 4 feet across the 
stump and 50 and 60 feet high on this low land. The north side of Lesser Slave lake, 
he says, is covered with quite a heavy second growth of poplar from 9 to 12 inches 
through and very slim and tall, and with some spruce, but not to any extent. North 
of this he says there are twenty miles of a rolling prairie country which appears as 
though it had at one time been burnt and the timber destroyed. 


LESSER SLAVE LAKE TO WHITEFISH LAKE. 


About half way between Lesser Slave and Whitefish lakes you strike a timber belt 
running from that to Whitefish lake, and there is a great deal of poplar and some 
spruce, where Mr. Conroy has seen logs two feet through. 


LITTLE SLAVE RIVER TO ATHABASKA LANDING. 


From Little Slave river to Athabask Landing he says the banks of the river 
are fringed with timber, probably half a mile to two miles wide. The spruce is fairly 
large; in some districts fit for sawlogs, arid mostly all fit for ties and small building 
timber. Some of it was very large spruce for that country, three feet across the stump. 


LITTLE SLAVE RIVER TO MCMURRAY. 


W. Ogilvie reports (1888) the timber on the Athabasca from Little Slave river 
down to McMurray as generally small, although alders and willows grow to a size 
which would surprise people from the eastern part of the country. He has seen alders 
more than § inches in diameter and 30 feet high, while willows are often seen one 
foot in diameter, and he has seen one 16 inches. Elihu Stewart (1906) reports that the 
country along the banks from the landing down for some forty miles has suffered 
very much from fires. Below this point less damage has been done to the timber, 
which consists of poplar, birch, spruce, &c., the spruce being mostly along the river 
and its tributary streams. It is generally rather too small for lumber, though some 
belts contain trees of sufficient size for that purpose. The appearance from the 
steamer would indicate that generally the timber is of second growth. The spruce 
seems to be overtaking the poplar and will supplant it in time. This timber is well 


worth preserving from fire. 
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LAC LA BICHE. 


East of Athabacka Landing is Lac la Biche the north shore of which Mr. oe 
(Pac. Ry. Report 1880) says is thickly timbered with spruce and poplar; the rest 0 
the country covered with the last two trees and with banksian pine and tamarack. 

For many miles north Mr. Stewart’reports the timber as consisting of poplar, 
birch and some spruce, but none of the latter of good quality. : : 

Past the numerous rapids from here to McMurray the standing timber Is very 
small but nearly the whole district has been burnt over from time to time. There 
is very little large enough for lamber. 


MCMURRAY TO LAKE ATITABASKA. 


W. Ogilvie (1888) says that from McMurray down to the flats adjoining the lake 
the timber is nearly all spruce and poplar. There are a few ridges of pitch pine 
which possess no value. Geecasionally a few white birch are seen. H. A. Conroy 
speaking of the present time (Senate Committee Report 1907) says that on the lower 
levels of the Athabaska through to Athabaska lake, there is heavy timber all the way 
along. The Indians told him that back from the river it is pretty muskegey. THe 
had been up the river every- year for eight years. Taking the country as a whole 
there is quite a lot of marketable timber. All the lakes and rivers conJd produce good 
timber. There are millions of cords of spruce for pulpwood. W. F. Bredin also speak- 
ing of the present day says that it looks like a great alluvial plain from the river along 
from Fort McMurray to Lake Athabaska, 200 miles. That country is more or less tim- 
bered. He says that the country from McMurray to Lake Athabaska does not seem to 
have been as much swept with fires as the country south of that. J. W. Tyrrell who 
travelled through here in 1898 says that 132 miles below McMurray, the banks were 
thickly draped with spruce and poplar weods. Besides spruce and other varieties he 
saw balsam trees, the last seen on the northward journey. 


BIRCH HILLS. 


To the west of Athabaska river below McMurray are the Birch hills. Mr. 
McConnell (Geol. Report 1887-88) reports that on the Moose river to the Birch hills 
are small aspen, spruce and bangsian pine. The timber on the Birch hills was 
largely destroyed by fires. 


DELTA OF THE ATHABASICA. 


In the delta of the Athabaska is undoubtedly the finest timber met with in going 
north from Edmonton to the lake. W. Ogilvie (1888) says that the spruce are 
generally much larger there than on the upper portion of the river, and much more 
free from limbs and knots and well suited for use. He says he saw nothing to eam- 
pare with it in any part of the Territories (adjoining the prairies) through which 
he had been. For some three or four miles back of the lake, on the south side, there 
is nothing but willow and small poplar, which gradually merges into the large timber 
as we get back from the lake. Hon. Wm. Christie (Senate Report 1888) says that 
very good wood. useful for building purposes. can be got here. In later years tray- 
ellers such as Elihu Stewart (1906) make small mention of the timber here, so proba- 
bly it is not nearly so good as it onee was. 


PEACE RIVER COUNTRY. 


PRAIRIE AND FOREST FIRES. 


The Peace river though lying generally farther north than th 


ase 3 e Athab 
has # great deal more prairie along its banks than the Athabasea. aska valley 


Dr. Dawson (Geol. 
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Report, 1879-80), says that the origin of the prairies of the Peace river is sufficiently 
obvious. ‘There can be no doubt that they have been produced and maintained by 
fires. The country is naturally a wooded one and where fires have not run for a few 
years, young trees begin rapidly to spring up. ‘The fires of course are ultimately 
attributable to human agency, and it is probable that before the country was inha- 
bited by the Indians it was everywhere densely forest-clad. In its primitive state the 
surface was probably covered by a dense and heavy growth of coniferous trees. These 
forests having been destroyed by fire, a second growth chiefly aspen, but with much 
birch in some places, and always everywhere a certain proportion of coniferous trees, 
chiefly spruce, has taken its place. The aspen, lieing a short-lived tree, while the 
spruce reaches a great age and size, the natural course of events, if undisturlied, 
would lead to the re-establishment of the old spruce forests. The total area of prairie 
land, west of the Smoky river, may be about 3,000 square miles. The remainder of 
the surface is generally occupied by second growth forest, occasionally dense, but 
more often open and composed of aspen, birch and cottonwood with a greater or less 
proportion of coniferous trees. Some patches of the original forest nemain, how- 
ever, particularly in the river valleys and are composed of much larger trees, mostly 
coniferous, amongst which the spruce is most abundant. Handsome groves of old 
and large cottonwoods are also to be found in some of the valleys.’ Professor Macoun 
(Senate Report, 1888) says that the aspen never grows large and seldom runs above 
a foot in diameter in the Peace river country although he had seen specimens larger 
than that. He would not speak of the aspen as a tree of economical value for the 
purposes of export. 


ST. JOHN AND DUNVEGAN. 


Between St. John, B.C., and Dunvegan, Professor Macoun reports many miles 
of beautiful farming country, alternating with spruce, aspen and cypress woods. 


DUNVEGAN. 


Of the country directly west of Dunvegan he writes that it was almost denuded 
of trees, probably by fires, and had much the appearance of prairie. After this the 
country assumed a park-like character, almost a dead level and more than half 
covered with trees. H. A. Conroy (Senate Com. Report, 1907), had been fourteen 
miles north on the Peace river frora Dunvegan and found timber growing pretty 
large. He says there are groves in that country through which a man could drive a 
mowing machine, the trees are so far apart. 


PEACE TO BATTLE RIVER. 


H. J. Cambie (Dominion Government Pacific Railway Report, 1880), says that 
from Dunvegan they travelled northwest to the height of land between the Peace 
and Battle rivers; twenty-five per cent of the distance lay through woods of small 


poplar, spruce and black pine. 


DUNVEGAN TO SMOKY RIVER. 


Professor Macoun reports that Mr. Horetsky rode over the portage between 
Smoky river and Dunvegan, a distance of at least forty miles and he told him it was 
a beautiful prairie all the way. Professor Macoun says that as he proceeded up the 
river from the Smoky he could see that the left bank was a constant succession of 
grassy slopes with aspen copse and service berry thickets in the hollows. The right 
bank on the other hand was always wooded, the timber being aspen, white birch and 


spruce. The islands and points that formed the secondary bank were gencrally 
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covered with balsam poplar of a large size, but spruce, aspen and birch were in con- 
siderable quantities. H. J. Cambie (Dominion Government Pacific Report, 1880), 
says that the timber on the north bank is too small to be of value except for firewood 
and fencing. 


NORTH HEART RIVER. 


Southeast of the Peace along the North Heart river the poplar and spruce is of 
small size only three to twelve inches in diameter. 


SMOKY RIVER. 


In 1874 E. W. Jarvis made an exploration through a pass of the Rocky moun- 
tains and southeast to the Athabaska across the headwaters of the Smoky river and 
the numerous streams and rivers flowing into it, (Dominion Government Pacifie 
Railway Report, 1874-75). Near the mountains he found the country recently 
burnt. The balance of the country they found to be composed in places of small black 
spruce, growing so close together that they could searcely force a passage through 
them and in others covered with small pine cf second growth. H. A. Conroy says 
that along the banks of the Little Smoky the spruce grows very large. From Smoky 
river to Sturgeon lake Mr. Cambie reports the timber of small size consisting of pop~ 
lar, spruce, birch, willows and black pine in a few eases 9 to 12 inches in diameter. 
Yast of the Little Smcky river in the Prairie river country, Mr. Conroy says there 
are nice bluffs of timber, mixed, some spruce and some poplar, and along the Big 
Smoky he reports some very good spruce timber. 


DUNVEGAN TO BATTLE RIVER. 


Wm. Ogilvie (Senate Report, 1888) reports that the timber from Dunvegan to 
Battle river is thin and poor and in yery few places he says could there be found 
much that would prove of any value. Here, as on the Athabaska, the timber on the 
upper part is not to be compared with that found on the lewer. Mr. McConnell in 
(Pacific Railway report, 1880} says that here and there along White Mud river are 
clumps of aspen and willow, the balance being prairie. 


BATTLE RIVER TO VERMILION. 


North of this the timber improves. Mr. Ogilvie describes the country from Battle 
river to Vermilion as woods and swamp alternating with patches of prairie and open 
woods. Near Battle river he says many of the hill sides are bare or serubby, but on 
some of the flats or moderate slopes the timber is of fair size. R. G. McConnell 
(Pacific Railway report, 1880) says that there is scarcely any prairie along Battle 
river. 

From the reports of Professor Macoun (Senate Report, 1888) and Elihu Stewart 
(Senate Report, 1907) we see that there is some good timber along this part of the river 
probably north of Battle river. Professor Macoun says that north of Smoky river, 
on the right bank of the Peace, the country soon loses its prairie character and 
becomes wholly an aspen forest, which continues down to the delta of the Athabaska 
and Peace rivers. On the Peace river, especially on its islands 


: , there are many large 
groves of spruce and poplar which attain extraordinary dimen yee 


sions, 
EXCELLENT POPLAR. 


Mr. Stewart, twenty years later, speaks very highly of the poplar he saw in thi 
part of the river, though whether poplar, however fine a quality, would e z 
valuable for commercial purposes, as he seems to think, is a ma 
says that below the junction of the Smoky they grow very cle 


ver be very 
atter of question. THe 
an and straight trees, 
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not over a foot or fourteen inches, making excellent timber, as well as fencing and 
fuel. In some parts there are stretches of good spruce well adapted for lumbering pur- 
poses. There has so far been but little destruction from fire in this quarter, and 
there will be an ample supply of timber for local use, if not for export to the adjoin- 
ing prairie regions. He followed the reading of the preceding extract from his report 
with the remark: ‘TI never saw as fine poplar as I saw there. A considerable number 
of poplars were over a foot, but a foot would be a fair average. I have seen poplar 
in all parts of the prairie country, but never saw any growing up as straight.’ Mr. 
Stewart, replying to a question, said he thought it possible to use the poplar wood for 
commercial purposes. It is very good poplar. It will make pulp and where it is 
large enough it can be sawed. It makes excellent flooring. The white poplar in the 
north is of a better quality than the poplar in the Ottawa district and in the far west 
it is different. As to the extent of the forests, Mr. Stewart remarked that wherever 
there was a stream there would be a belt of timber. : 

W. I’. Bredin explained that in the velley of the Peace river, the bottoms of the 
river, the islands—and there are large islands in the river—and the points are largely 
covered with a heavy growth of spruce which grows to a large size. The largest he 
had ever measured was four feet four inches in diameter. A tree of that kind would 
earry its trunk well up, clean of branches, forty or fifty feet. Of course that is an 
unusual size, but timber three feet in diameter is common on the hills and in the 
lower parts of the bottoms. There is no oak, but there is spruce, birch and poplar. 
The pevlars grow to a large size. The cottonwood often grows to four feet in diameter 
and the poplar grows to a diameter of two feet. 


LOON AND WABISKAW RIVERS. 


East of this part of the Peace river lies the valley of the Loon and Wabiskaw 
rivers. RR. G. McConnell travelled all through this country in 1887. He found 
travelling by cance very precarious. It is a succession of swamps brulés, and spruce 
and poplar woods, sometimes dense. In places he found tamarack and banksian pine, 
but little or no timber of any value. 


VERMILION. 


At Vermilion, both north and south, Mr. Ogilvie described the country in 1888 
as prairie bluff country. Professor Macoun (Pac. Ry. Rep. 1877-78) says that from 
the highest point reached near Vermilion as far as he could see the country was 
covered with a continuous aspen forest with here and there a group of spruce. Back 
from the river much of the country had been burnt over and the timber was either 
all gone or in various stages of decay. 


LITTLE RED RIVER. 


Below Vermilion between Little Red river and Rapid Bouille, he described the 
river as very wide, islands in every stage of development or decay being the chief 
characteristics of the river bed. Al] the islands were covered with immense balsam 
poplar while the aspen constituted the greater part of the general forest on the main- 


land. 


VERMILION TO PEACE POINT. 


Mr. Ogilvie says the country from Vermilion to Peace Point on the north side 


is generally heavily timbered, with occasional parts of open scrubby woods and small 


patches of prairie. On the south side the open woods and prairie are less frequent. 
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VERMILION RIVER TO LAKE ATHABASKA, 


From Vermilion river to Lake Athabaska he says there is a great deal of first 
class spruce, much of it being the best he had seen in the country. The sandy and 
gravelly ridges here, as elsewhere, were covered with pitch-pine. — There is also much 
poplar and cottonwood, generally small, mixed with a little white birch and a very 
little tamarack. 


QUATRE FOURCHES RIVER. 


On the Quatre Fourches river in the delta of the Peace, Professor Macoun 
(1888) says there is some very fine spruce, with groves of poplar and a few pitch- 
pine mixed through it. 


LAKE ATHABASKA. 


Of the good quality of the timber found at the delta of the Athabasca river we 
have already spoken. 


SOUTH OF THE LAKE. _ 


J. B. Tyrrell in 1893 described the country south of Lake Athabaska as covered 
with a light growth of small banksian pine. There were a few spruce and birch in 
the valleys of small streams and on a narrow strip along the lake. In 1892 Mr. 
Tyrrell travelled from the Churchill north to the country east of the lake. 


EAST OF THE LAKE. 


Approaching Wapata lake from the south he found the timber to improve. 
Wapus island in Wapata lake he found thickly wooded with spruce, birch, white 
poplar and a little larch, and near Black lake white spruce was seen for the first time 
since he had left the Churchill. Black river he also found fairly well wooded. 


‘ 


FORT CHIPEWYAN. 


Around Fort Chipewyan on the north of the lake Professor Macoun reports the 
timber as generally small and nearly all spruce and pitch-pine; a small percentage 
of it only being fit for use as lumber. J. B. Tyrrell in 1893, said that back of the 


Fort between the rocky hills plenty of small timber for house building and firewood 
is found. i 


NORTH OF THE LAKE. 


Along the north shore of the lake he says the chief varieties of timber observed 


as they passed along were spruce, white poplar and birch and with these, though of 
small size, the country was well covered. : 


BLACK LAKE AND NORTH. 


The country for some way north of Black lake to Chipman lake is heavily tj 
bered. It is a succession of dense spruce swamps, thickets and rocky hills Th. fe 
ber is composed of small black spruce, banksian pine, larch and a few balsam e ae 
The shores of Wolverine or Chipman lake are ‘heavily and beautifully w ae aoe 
spruce and birch timber.’ Y wooded with 
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Beyond this the timber is poor. The Chipman river is scantily wooded with small 
banksian pine, spruce and birch. On Birch lake is a grove of large white spruce. 
At Selwyn lake the country is more or less generally wooded with small black spruce, 
but on some of the sandy tracts are orchard-like groves of birch. 


SLAVE LAKE. 


BELOW LAKE ATHABASKA. 


At a distance of some twenty miles from Chipewyan says Mr. Stewart the land 
becomes higher and is covered with timber and considerable quantities of good spruce 
are seen up to 15 inches in diameter and of good height. The other varieties are 
poplar, birch, tamarack, and willow. 

R. G. MeConnell (Geol. Rep. 1887-88) says that the country in the vicinity of 
the rapids, 100 miles below Lake Athabaska, is covered with white spruce, banksian 
pine, and the rough and smooth-barked poplars. The MacKenzie river steamer was 
built here in the winter of 1887. The timber used in its construction was all obtained 
from the surrounding forest. 


SMITH LANDING TO FORT SMITH. 


From Smith Landing to Fort Smith Mr. Stewart says the timber is jackpine, some 
of which is quite large enough for railway ties. The timber on the heavier soil consists 
of black and white poplar, spruce, birch and willow of small size and of little value. 


SALT RIVER. 


Salt river, says Mr. McConnell, winds through flat wooded plains covered with 
spruce and aspen, but in parts are the salt plains. 


SALT RIVER TO GREAT SLAVE LAKE. 


Of the excellence of the forests from Salt river down there can be no doubt. As 
long ago as 1772 Samuel Hearne, the first white man to reach Great Slave lake, on his 
return journey from the mouth of the Coppermine, entered the mouth of the Slave 
river and went up it some distance before starting inland on his journey back to the 
Hudson bay. It is very interesting to note what Hearne at that distant date said: 
“The woods around this river, particularly the pines and poplars, are the tallest and 
stoutest that I have seen in any part of North America. The birch also grows to a 
considerable size and some species of the willow are likewise tall; but none of them 
have any trunk like those in England.’ On the island of the lake near the mouth of 
the river, Hearne saw great quantities of driftwood. He says, ‘some of this wood is 
large enough to make masts for the largest ships that are built. The woods through 
which we were to pass were in many places so thick that it was necessary to cut a path 
before the women could pass with their sledges; and in other places so much of the 
woods had formerly been set on fire and burnt that we were frequently obliged to walk 
farther than we otherwise should have done, before we could find green brush enough 
to floor our tents.’ 

One hundred and fifteen years later R. G. McConnell (Geol. Rep., 1887-88) says 
that on both sides of the river are level plains which extend without any evident eleva- 
tion, as far as the eye can reach, and support extensive forests of white spruce and 
banksian pine, mingled with larch and smooth and rough barked poplar. The spruce 
frequently attains a diameter of 18 inches and affords excellent timber. 

Bishop Clut, O.M.I., (Senate Report, 1888) also says that from Fort Smith to Fort 
Resolution there is a great quantity of beautiful forest, white spruce or ordinary larch. 
Spruce from two or three feet in diameter is found. The birch of the country is very 
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hard and would make good furniture. It is from birch that they make traineaux, 
buggies, chairs and snowshoes.’ 


GREAT SLAVE LAKE. 


HAY RIVER. 


Hay river flows into the southwest part of Great Slave lake. Of the country 
around, Mr. McConnell (Geol. Rep., 1887-88), says, ‘ Grassy and partly wooded plains 
extend northwards from Peace river and skirt its southern shores. It is the northern 
limit of the prairie region. Near its mouth the country on both sides is thickly 
forested with banksian pine and white spruce to the Alexandra Falls.’ 


SOUTH OF THE LAKE. 


The country from here east to the Slave river is known to be well wooded, but 
strange as it may seem, the country from Slave river east has never been explored 
since Samuel Hearne passed through it in 1772, one hundred and thirty-six years ago. 
Scmewhere southeast of the lake Hearne spoke of a long narrow lake ‘ entirely sur- 
rounded with high land which produces a vast quantity of fir trees, but none of them 
grow to a great height in those parts. Their branches, however, spread wider than 
those of firs three times their height and thickness do in Europe, so that they resemble 
an apple tree in shape. They seem rich in tar as the wood of them will burn like a 
candle and emit as strong a smell and as much black smoke as the staves of an old tar 
barrel. The under woods were so thick in these parts as to render travelling through 
them very difficult.’ Of the part of Great Slave lake where Heame crossed it, he says, 
‘The point where we crossed it, is said to be the narrowest. It is full of islands most 
of which are clothed with fine, tall poplars, birch and pines, &e.’ 


NORTH OF THE LAKE. 


The country to the north of Great Slaye lake has been much more thoroughly 
examined. 


PROVIDENCE TO FORT RAE. 


R. G. McConnell (Geol. Rep., 1887-88) wintered at Fort Providence on the Mac- 
kenzie and made a winter journey northeast to Fort Rae, on the long arm of the 
Jake that reaches out to the north. From Fort Providence to Birch Jake, half the 
distance across, he crossed the Grand Brulé, the scene of a former destructive fire, 
wherein he says there were three wide prairics with the intervening timber belts. 
From here on he crossed first a well wooded country where some excellent spruce was 
seen, then a more scantily clad country with groves of spruce, poplar, birch and alder 
and from thence to Fort Rae a thick spruce forest. 


MARTIN RIVER. 


J. M. Bell (Geol. Rep., 1904) deseribes the country along the Martin river and 
chain of lakes emptying into the long northern arm of the lake as thickly wooded with 
aspen, kalsam poplar, canoe-birch, white spruce and banksian pine. 


YELLOWKNIFE RIVER. 


The Yellowknife river flows iato the eastern side of the long arm of thee 
coming from a northern direction. Sir John Franklin :nd members of hi ae 
ascended and descended this river, as is related in his journeys of 1819-99 = party 
that this river flows between high :ocky banks on which there is a, = i 

a) 
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support pines, birch and poplars, but in the upper stretches the country has a very 
barren aspect. From here to Fort Enterprise the country is much the same. Mr. 
Back (afterwards Sir George Back), one of his party on his winter journey back from 
Fort Enterprise, wrote that after passing Reindeer lake: ‘The scenery consisted of 
barren rocks and high hills, covered with lofty pine, birch and larch trees. There was 
a visible increase of wood, consisting of birch and larch, as we inclined to the south- 
ward. 


FORT ENTERPRISE. 


In his journal of August 19, 1820, Sir John Franklin states that they selected the 
site of thelr winter quarters known as Fort Enterprise. He says: ‘The trees were 
numerous and of a far greater size than we had supposed them to be yesterday. Some 
of the pines being thirty or forty feet high and two feet in diameter at the root.’ 
Near by was the winter river, whose banks, he says, were well clothed with pines. On 
the same day they unfortunately set fire to the woods. ‘A fire was made on the south 
side of the river to inform the chief of our arrival, which, spreading before a strong 
wind, caught the whole wood and we were completely enveloped in a cloud of smoke 
for the three following days. Their winter quarters were made from wood cut in 
the vicinity, though of the size of the logs no mention is made. From here to the 
Coppermine river the only trees were scattered dwarf pines. 

Of the part of the lake where Samuel Hearne crossed it we have already spoken 
of his mention of the islands clothed with fine tall poplars. 


EAST OF THE LAKE. 


The eastern part of the lake approaches within twenty miles of the ‘ Barren 
Lands,’ as the pines are said by Back to disappear along Artillery lake. 


FORT RELIANCE. 


The following is on account of the country around old Fort Reliance and north- 
east to the barren lands, as described by J. W. Tyrrell in 1901 :— 

‘Fairchild Point (near old Fort Reliance), which is about ten miles in length, is 
well wooded with white spruce from 6 to 12 inches in diameter and is notable as being 
the source of timber in that locality. 

The shores of Charlton harbour are sparingly wooded with small spruce and a few 
banksian pines. It might be noted here that on Fairchild point a few black poplars 
were observed, the last seen on our outward journey. 

At Fort Reliance, here and there, are to be seen the charred remains of large 
stumps, indicating the apparent recent destruction of the original forest. 

The largest young trees, which showed thirty-four to thirty-five years growth, were 
from 4 to 6 inches in diameter two feet from the ground, and were not of stunted 
appearance. : : 

At the north end of Burr lake there is situated a nice grove of white spruce 
timber, containing trees of 10 to 12 inches diameter. It proved to be the last timber 
of any consequence met with before entering the barren lands, excepting some on the 
west shore of Artillery lake near Timber bay. 


ARTILLERY LAKE. 


On the western side of Artillery lake, about ten miles from the south end, the 
shore is quite well timbered with small spruce and they continue northerly, although 
thinly scattered, for a distance of twenty miles, eight miles farther north than the 
Jast grove on the east shore. There the woods cease entirely. 
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MACKENZIE RIVER. 


ENTRANCE TO MACKENZIE RIVER. 


Elihu Stewart says that the land at the entrance to the Mackenzie river 18 low 
and covered with spruce and tamarack of small size. Islands covered with green 
timber are numerous and the appearance is suggestive of the lower St. Lawrence. 
The timber along the Mackenzie to Fort Simpson is smaller than that found along 
the Slave river but nevertheless it is of sufficient size in some cases for lumber. 


FORT PROVIDENCE. 


Sir John Franklin (Journey, 1819-22) says that around Fort Providence the 
surface of the hills is generally naked, but in the vaileys between them a few spruce, 
aspen and birch grow. 

Sir Alexander MacKenzie (1789) also speaks of the country north of the 
Mackenzie after leaving Slave lake as follows: ‘He (an Indian) at the same time 
informed us that a river falls in from the north, which takes its rise in the Horn 
mountain, now in sight, which is the country of the Beaver Indians; and that he and 
his relations frequently meet on that river. He also added, that there were very 
extensive plains on both sides of it, which abound in buffaloes and moose deer.’ 


BEAVER RIVER. 


R. G. McConnell (Geol. Survey Rep. 1887-88) says that from Fort Providence 
southwest along Beaver river to Lake Bis-tcho is a desolate looking plain seantily 
covered with spruce and tamarack. Lake Bis-tcho is surrounded by a flat country, 
wooded with spruce, birch and tamarack of fair size. 


FORT SIMPSON. 


James Anderson of Winnipeg left Fort Simpson in 1852 when eleven years old 
(Senate Report 1888). He says ‘Round Fort Simpson itself, I remember the timber 
there was very large. It was fir, poplar and birch.” THe ealls the fr hemlock but 
no doubt means the spruce. Poplar and birch he says were the other varieties. He 
says that the fir was a very large kind. The men used to square the timber to about 
one foot square, for building their houses and the Fort itself was built of squared 
timber. He says the way he remembers the birch was, it was used to much in the 
making of snow-shoes and other things. 

Mr. Stewart (1906) says there is a small sized saw-mill at Fort Simpson, not 
now running, in which lumber 12 inches in width was eut and used in buildings at 
this post. ‘One cannot but be struck, he says, ‘with the vast quantity of spruce 
along the route traversed, (from Fort Providence to Fort Simpson) which is a little 
under size, for lumber but would make excellent pulpwood. 


Before describing the timber of the Mackenzie Basin from the Great Slave river 
down, we will describe the valley of the Liard rivr. 


LIARD RIVER. 


The Liard river enters the Mackenzie river at Fort Simpson, 
tude 62°, coming in from the south-west. 
the best timber in the northwest. 


just south of lati- 
It and the Slave river have undoubtedly 


NELSON RIVER. 


A branch of the Liard extends away south and is called the Nelson. Wm 
Ogilvie explored this whole region across to the Peace, coming out at Fort St Joh ; 
Across the height of land the timber is very poor. ae 
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On the Nelson above the forks where the Sicannie chief branch flows in, it is 
heavily timbered. Mr. Ogilvie passed many extensive flats covered with beautiful 
spruce trees. The valley is quite wide and clothed with fine timber for a distance 
above the forks of about thirty miles. 

Warther down above Fort Nelson there are many extensive areas of open woods 
which almost might be classed as prairie, no doubt the result of forest fires. 


FORT NELSON. 


Of Fort Nelson he says it is surrounded by dense, high forest, and as the clear- 
_ ing around it is only a few acres in extent, much of the sun’s warmth is lost during 
the day. ‘The surface is all heavily wooded and there are many very large trees both 
spruce and balsam poplar. He selected an average sized balsam poplar at Fort 
Nelson, cut it down and made the following measurements of it:—diameter at stump, 
exclusive of bark, 29 inches; at first limb, exclusive of bark, 174 inches; stump to 
first limb 90 feet; number of growing rings 145. The bark would add at least 4 
inches to the diameter. 


WRIGLEY. 


The country about Wrigley he says is wooded. He noticed a spruce log near the 
post that was 20 inches in diameter. 

Entering the valley of the Liard from the Mackenzie he says there is a good 
deal of fine large spruce, which would make better lumber than most of the sprueo 
used in the settled part of the territories, but, as it is the Arctic water system it is 
practically out of reach. The balsam poplar, or as it 1s called here, cottonwood, is 
very plentiful and very large, trees nearly 4 feet in diameter being often seen, 
thuogh between 2 or 3 feet is the average diameter of the trees. These two trees con- 
stitute the great mass of the forest. A few small white birches are occasionally seen 
and more frequently the aspen or poplar. There are also, sometimes, a few balsam 
pines on the top of sandy knolls. 

A man who had explored the Liard told Mr. Stewart that he had never seen 
finer saw-log timber anywhere. He also said that good birch was found there which 
is highly prized by the Indians for bark for their canoes. 

R. G. McConnell (Geol. Survey Rep., 1888-89), savs that below Fort Liard the 
river is bordered in many places with wide alluvial flats, covered with tall straight 
cottonwood, and large spruce and canoe birch. 


MACKENZIE BASIN. 
MACKENZIE BASIN. 


We have now come almost to the Arctic regions. Although, except in small quan- 
tities, the forests of the lower Mackenzie are not of great value commercially it is 
interesting to follow up what the explorers and others testify as to the remarkable 
height and diameter some of the trees attain, considering the extreme northern 
latitude in which they are found. On the Mackenzie itself the forest continues to 
within a comparatively short distance from the Arctic Ocean. The following 
extracts are from Sir John Richardson’s travels in 1848 :— 


FOREST FIRES IN THE FAR NORTH. 


“The agency of man is working a change in the aspect of the forest even in the 
thinly peopled north. The woods are wasted by extensive fires, kindled accidently 
or intentionally, which spread with rapidity over a wide extent of country, and con- 
tinue to burn until they are extinguished by heavy rains. These conflagrations 
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consume even the soil of the drier tracts, and the bare and whitened rocks testify 
for centuries to the havoc that has been made. Ai new growth of timber, however, 
sooner or later springs up; and the soil, when not wholly consumed, being saturated 
with alkali, gives birth to a thicket of aspen instead of the aboriginal spruce. 


REMARKABLE SIZE OF THE FOREST. 


The frozen sub-soil of the northern portions of the woodland country does not . 
prevent the timber from attaining a good size, for the roots of the white spruce 
spread over the icy substratum as they would over smooth rock. As may be expected, 
however, the growth of trees is slow in the high latitudes. On the borders of Great 
Bear lake, 400 years are required to bring the stem of the white spruce to the thick- 
ness of a man’s waist. When the tree is exposed to high winds, the fibres of the wood 
are spirally twisted; but in sheltered places, or in the midst of the forest, the grain 
is straight and the wood splits freely. 

As hag been already said, the general aspect of the forest does not alter in the 
descent of the Mackenzie. The white spruce continues to be the chief tree. In this 
quarter (speaking generally), it attains a girth of 4 or 5 feet, and a height of about 
60 in a growth of from two to three hundred years, as shown by the annual layers of 
wood. One tree, cut down in a sheltered valley near Clark’s Hill, south of Great 
Bear river, measured the unusual length of one hundred and twenty-two feet, but 
was comparatively slender. Most of the timber is twisted, particularly where the 
trees grow in exposed situations. The banksian pine was not traced to the north of 
Great Bear Lake river; but the black spruce, in a stunted form, is found on the 
borders of swamps as far as the woods extend.’ 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
MACKENZIE BASIN. 


Mr. Stewart explained that spruce suitable for commercial purposes grows to the 
Arctic sea. He was astonished to find that the limit of tree growth extended as far 
north as it does. He thought it extended probably ten degrees, or nearly seven hun- 
dred miles farther north in this district than in Labrador. The different kinds of 
trees that we have in the Mackenzie basin include white spruce, black spruce, the 
larch or tamarack which is found as far north as the spruce, the jackpine and the 
balsam. Mr. Stewart did not see any balsam in the Arctic circle; but aspen, white 
poplar, balm of Gilead and birch are all found down as far as Fort Macpherson near 
the delta of the Mackenzie. 

Mr. McConnell (Senate Report, 1888), says that you get jackpine in places as 
far north as Fort Good Hepe. Although not growing very large some of the trees 
would be big enovgh for railway ties. He explained that the country is not forest 
continually like it is here (Ontario), but most of the country is open woed. Nearly 
all the muskegs and around the muskegs are covered with black spruce. Mr. 
McConnell agrees with other travellers of this region in saying that very little change 
in the character of the forest was observed in descending the Mackenzie and with 
the exception of the banksian pine, which disappears south cf Bear river, the same 


species as previously noticed by Richardson, are found from Great Slave lake to 486 
mouth of Peel river. 


HARDNESS OF THE WOOD IN THE NORTH. 


Malcolm McLeod (Senate Report, 1888) says: ‘As to the wo 


od 
I would observe that it is remarkably hard. I have a pair of Siok Pastas north 


snow shoes of peculiar 
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shape, made right and left of birch for frame, like iron in texture, and though 
perhaps about a hundred years old perfectly sound.’ 


FORT GOOD IIOPE. 


Mr. Stewart says that on an island near Fort Good Hope very goéd spruce timber 
is cut into lumber by whip-saws. 


BELOW FORT GOOD HOPE. 


Below this the timber seems to get poorer, although it improves again farther 
north. Mr. Stewart says that below Fort Good Hope the timber is smaller although 
some of it has been made into flooring and lumber is made from the timber there. 
There is a large supply of spruce suitable for pulp. 


NORTHEAST OF FORT GOOD HOPE. 


Northeast of Fort Good Hope, through a chain of lakes to the headwaters of the 
Iroquois river, R. MacFarlane (Canadian Record of Science, vol. IV.) says that the 
country appeared to be well timbered in every direction with pines, juniper, several 
species of willow, and a few small groves of poplar and birch. 


OLD FORT GOOD HOPE. 


Mr. McConnell (Geol. Rep., 1887-88) says that along this part of the Mackenzie 
below Fort Good Hope the banks are low, the bordering plains are covered with a 
scattered growth of willow, spruce and tamarack, with here and there patches of aspen 
on the drier ridges. The spruce along part of this reach presents a remarkably stunted 
and dwarfish appearance, but this is due more to the marshy character of the ground 
than to climatic severity, as the same tree, straight and well grown, was found much 
farther north. At old Fort Good Hope, where the river takes a sharp turn to the 
wezt-southwest, he says groves of white spruce were seen along this reach, containing 
trees measuring over 15 inches in diameter, but the average did not exceed 6 inches, 


POINT SEPARATION. 


At Point Separation, which lies between the junction of the Mackenzie and Peel 
rivers, and where Franklin and Richardson were camped, are two spruce trees, says 
Mr. Stewart, which were marked as lobsticks at the time of their separation and in 
commemoration of that event. ‘ Both are still standing (1906), though one of them 
is dead. Judging from their appearance at a distance I would say that they are 
about 16 inches in diameter and 70 feet in height, and this nearly one hundred miles 
beyond the Arctie Circle. J have been very much interested in the tenacity of life 
shown in the growth of trees under the adverse conditions prevailing in this north 
country. Since crossing the Arctic Circle we have seen no vegetation but trees such 
as the spruce, birch, tamarack and willow are seen all the way.’ 


PEEL RIVER. 


As they rounded Point Separation and ascended Peel river he says spruce lined 
the banks. 
FORT MACPHERSON. 
Tt attains a size of 12 to 16 inches and is used at Fort Macpherson not only for 


their log buildings, but it is also whip-sawed into lumber for general use, and the 
birch bark here is used by the Indians for their canoes. For a distance of a few miles 
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from the Peel the country is partially wooded with spruce, birch, balsam-poplar ae 
willow, but after this the only timber is that found skirting the shores of the sma 
streams on the way. 


BELL RIVER. 


A fringe of timber, mostly small spruce, lines the banks of the Bell, but apparently 
does not extend far back. 


DELTA OF THE MACKENZIE. 


Returning north again to the delta of the Mackenzie, Mr. McConnell (Senate 
Report, 1888) describes the sprucé he saw as over two feet through. Sir John 
Richardson descended the delta to the ocean in 1848 and the following is his account 
of the timber :-— 


SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, 1848. 
THE DELTA. 


“Most of the islands constituting the delta of the Mackenzie are alluvial and 
many of the smaller ones are merely a ring of white spruce trees and willows on a 
sand or mud bank. Twenty-two miles below Point Separation the banks of the river 
and the numerous islands are well wooded. The balsam poplars rise to the height of 
20 feet and the white spruce to 40 or 50 feet. 

At the creek, which bounds Harrison-island on the north, the valleys and borders 
of the river are well wooded, but the summits of the eminence present only scattered 
spruce firs, with stunted tips and widely spreading depressed lower branches. The 
canoe-birch is frequent, and the trees we measured were about 5 inches in diameter, 
The balsam poplar grows to the height of twenty feet. In latitude 68° 55’ north the 
trees disappeared so suddenly that I could not but attribute their cessation to the 
influence of the sea-air. Beyond this line a few stunted spruces only were seen 


struggling for existence and some scrubby canoe-birches clinging to the bases of the 
hills 


GREAT BEAR LAKE. 


To the southeast of the region just described lies the Great Bear Jake which 
empties into the Mackenzie river through the Great Bear river. The latter is des- 
eribed by J. M. Bell—Geological Survey Report 1904:— 


GREAT BEAR RIVER. 


‘The clear waters of the Great Bear river join the Mackenzie through a deep 
wooded valley. For the first forty miles the banks are well wooded with white 
spruce, canoe birch, aspen and balsam poplar. 


MOUNT CHARLES. 


Mount Charles rises to a height of 1,500 feet on the left side of the river. 
climbing the hill I was surprised at the size of the trees around i : 
White spruce of about 20 inches diameter were quite common as wel 
mens of canoe-birch, balsam poplar and aspen. 

At the lake the country is quite destitute of trees, as they h 
for fuel by the Indians.’ 


In 
ts lower slope. 
l as fine speci- 


ave all been used 
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As was formerly stated, Sir John Richardson says that around Great Bear lake 
490 years are required to bring the stem of the white spruce to the thickness of a 
man’s waist, and in some places where the tree is exposed to the high winds the 
fibres of the wood are spirally twisted. 


KEITH BAY. 


Between Keith bay and Smith bay J. M. Bell found a small lake well wooded 
with white spruce, willows and alders but none of them of great size. Here he saw 
the most northern specimen of white birch. The surrounding country was wooded 


in the valleys. 
NORTHERN SHORE. 


The whole northern shore of the lake he found to be particularly dreary and 
barren. 


LIMESTONE POINT. 


It was, he says, a pleasing change from the cheerless, gravelly, treeless shores, to 
reach Limestone Point thirty miles west of Fort Confidence, with its pronounced 
shoreline and white spruce in the bay. 


FORT CONFIDENCE. 


In a letter of Thomas Simpson to his father (says Malcolm McLeod, Senate 
Report 1888), he says that the wood at Fort Confidence had been found suitable for 
house and boat building. Dr. Bell says that the location of Fort Confidence was one 
of the few well wooded spots in Great Bear lake and the trees are fine specimens 
worthy of a more southern latitude. 


DEASE RIVER. 


Sir John Richardson in 1826 says that there were pine trees in clumps in the 
Dease river and the valley to the north was well wooded. 


EAST SHORE, 


West of Fort Confidence along the coast of Dease bay for some distance the 
deep bays are well wooded, but towards Cape McDonnell the land gets barren and 
continues so till the coast turns east again when the trees improve. 


TAKAATCHO RIVER, 


‘Some forty-five miles east of Cape McDonnell, says Dr. Bell, ‘a good sized river 
enters, probably the Takaatecho. Near its mouth,’ he says, ‘we found great quantities 
of driftwood among which were some good sized trunks. I was rather surprised to 
see these, but learned afterwards that in the interior the valley of this river is well 


wooded.’ 
MACTAVISH BAY. 


‘ All the eastern shore of MacTavish bay is wooded. In the valleys in the interior 
and around the bays and sheltered channels this timber may be of economic import- 
ance. White spruce is the prevailing forest tree, although canoe-birch is found as 
far north as Eda Travers bay and is sufficiently large in Klarondesk bay to permit 
of its bark being used for making canves. Tamarack and both balsam poplar and 
aspen abound in Karondesk bay, although not of any great size.’ 
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CAMSELL RIVER 


South of this, the eastern part of the lake, Dr. Bell describes the Camsell fe 
and chain of lakes as all well wooded. At Lake Ray, banksian pine was noticed for 
the first time. 


RIVERS OF ARCTIC BASIN. 


There remains only to be described the rivers running into the Arctic Ones 
The first river of importance met with east of the Mackenzie is the Anderson river. 


ANDERSON RIVER. 


Mr. R. MacFarlane, chief factor Hudson’s Bay company, was sent in 1857, by 
James Anderson to explore the Anderson river. The report of his trip was published 
in the ‘Canadian Record of Science, vol. iv. 


CANOE LAKE. 


At Canoe lake, the headwaters of the Iroquois river, he says the country is toler- 
ably wocded in its vicinity. The banks of the Iroquois seem to be all wooded as he 
found the navigation impeded by immense quantities of driftwood and he says the 
ridges on both sides were well covered with pine and willow. 


LOCKHART RIVER. 


The country along the Lockhart river below the Iroquois he found better tim- 
bered. 
On the banks of the Anderson below the Lockhart he found timber of medium 


sizo gradually disappearing as he went north. 


ANDERSON RIVER. 


On his return trip he proceeded up the Anderson from the Lockhart and found 
the banks well wooded. Further on near a succession of rapids he found the banks 
tolerably wooded. He says, ‘"The country along the Anderson was latterly very well 
wooded, and some goodly pines were seen. The tract of country embraced by a line 
drawn west from the borders of the woods on the Anderson to the Mackenzie, south- 
ward to the Peau de Lievre river (Hare Indian river), at Good Hope, is very well 
timbered. 


ROSS RIVER. 


The banks of Ross river he says are partially timbered. 

A chain of well wooded hills he says encircle Colville Jake or more probably the 
large lake west of the lake marked Colville. ‘The banks of Simpson lake he says are 
well timbered. 

From here southwest towards the Hare Indian river he found the country well 
wooded. He says ‘the timber consists of pine, juniper, fir, willow, and a few a 
of poplar and birch. Some of the pines were of a large size. The belt xe ee a 
which at Fort Anderson extends for over thirty miles to the eastward apie er 
tows and becomes a mere fringe along the Anderson river aan disap a y nar- 
northward of the 69th parallel of latitude. pears ‘to the 
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MACFARLANE RIVER. 


Running parallel with the Anderson river is the MacFarlane or Wilmot Horton 
river. Mr. Maclarlane says that one or two intersecting affluents of the Wilmot 
Horton or MacFarlane river flow through valleys in which a few stunted spruce, 
birch and willows appear at intervals. On the banks of one of these, near its mouth, 
he observed a sheltered grove of spruce and willows of larger growth. They met with 
no more spruce to the eastward. 


COPPERMINE RIVER. 


Sir John Franklin (first journey, 1819-22), reached the upper part of the Cop- 
permine river at Point lake. He found the ‘valleys on its borders interspersed with 
clusters of spruce trees. On the borders of such of these lakes as communicate with 
the Coppermine river, there are a few groves of spruce trees, generally growing on 
accumulations of sand.’ 


RED ROCK LAKE. 


Red Rock lake is in general narrow, its shelving banks are well clothed with 
wood, and even the hills, which attain an elevation of four hundred or five hundred 
feet, are ornamented half way up with stunted pines. 


ROCK-NEST LAKE. 


Rock-Nest lake (just north of the Red Rock lake). ‘The only wood is the pine, 
which is twenty or thirty feet high, and about one foot in diameter. 


FAIRY LAKE. 


At Fairy lake the river flows between banks of sand thinly wooded, and as we 
advanced the barren hills approached the water’s edge. 

West of that part of the Coppermine river which is nearest to Great Bear lake 
Sir John Richardson in 1826 said that they met with wooded valleys and saw much 
wood in the valleys far to the west. From the height of land between Coppermine 
river and Great Bear lake they had an extensive view of a lower and well wooded 


country; 
KENDALL RIVER. 


Tn 1848 he writes of the same locality : ‘At two we came to another branch of 
the Kendall, which runs through a ravine of red and spotted sandstone, under whose 
shelter there grew a remarkably fine grove of white spruces. The best grown tree 
measured 63 inches in circumference and did not taper perceptibly for twenty feet 
from its root. Its total height was from 40 to 50 feet. Other trees of equal girth 
tapered more, and one decayed trunk, which lay on the ground, looked to be consider- 


ably thicker.’ 
BLOODY FALLS. 


Of the country above Bloody falls, on the Coppermine, he writes: ‘In the exist- 
ence of many scattered stumps of decayed spruce fir trees, and the total absence of 
young plants, one might be led to infer that of late years the climate has deteriorated 
and that the country was no longer capable of supporting trees so near the sea coast 
as it had formerly done. The largest tree in the clump in which we bivouacked had a 
ence of 37 inches at the height of 4 feet from the ground. Its annual layers 


cireumfer : 
nturies of growth, but I was unable to 


were very numerous and fine and indicated ce 
reckon them.’ 
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Samuel Hearne, the first white man to reach the Coppermine, says in the year 
1771: ‘Near the water’s edge there is some wood, but not one tree grows on or near 
the top of the hills between which the river runs. There appears to have been 
formerly much greater quantity than there is at present; but the trees seem to have 
ben set on fire some years ugo and, in ccnsejuence, there are at present ten sticks ly g 
on the ground for one green one which is growing beside them. The whole timber 
appears to have been even in its greatest prosperity of so crooked and dwarfed a 
growth as to render it of little use for any purpose but firewood.’ 

In another place he writes: ‘The woods grow gradually thinner and smaller as 
you approach the sea, and the last little tuft of pines that I saw is about thirty miles 
from the mouth of the river, so that we meet with nothing between that spot and the 
seaside but barren hills and marshes.’ 

This ends the report as far as the wooded areas of the north are concerned. Even 
in the barren lands, however, isolated wooded areas are found, one of the most remark- 
able instances of which is the Ark-i-link river described in David T. Hanbury’s book 
and which river is now called after Mr. Hanbury. The following is the acceunt:— 


HANBURY RIVER. 


-The peculiarity of the Ark-i-link is that though so far north it is wooded on 
either bank, and in places one might say heavily timbered, spruce trees, with butts 
measuring 13 to 2 feet across, being by no means uncommon. It is a long way north 
of the limit of trees marked on the maps, and there is a large extent of country to 
the south of it destitute of trees.’ 

After a short walk on either side of the river one reaches the outer edge of the 
bush. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, J certify it correct. 


RoE. YOUNG, 
Superintendent of Railway Lands. 


DR. WM. SAUNDERS, O.M.G., DIRECTOR, DOMINION DXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
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PROGRESS WITH AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


House or Commons, 
Commitree Room No. 34, 
Wepyespay, April 1, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 am., Mr. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


The Cramman.—Dr. William Saunders, C.M.G., Director of Experimental Farms, 
is present and will address the Committee to-day. He will deal with a good many 
subjects, and I am sure that his remarks will, as usual, prove very interesting. The 

Jommittee is always pleased to listen to an address from Dr. Saunders, and I have 
now much pleasure in introducing him to you. 


Dr. Saunpers.—It affords me much pleasure to respond to the invitation to address 
you and to lay before you some facts which haye come under my notice in connection 
with the growing of crops in different parts of the Dominion. 

The season of 1907 was one of unusual character, and the remarkable weather 
which prevailed all over the Dominion was the subject of much comment. 

At the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, owing to the unusually wet and 
late spring, most crops were later sown than usual, all sorts of grain being from a 
week to ten days beyond the usual period. Further, after seeding had begun it was 
interrupted by unfavourable weather which delayed the completion of this important 
work. Sowings of barley were made at Ottawa on April 27 and 28, the sowing of 
wheat began on April 29, and oats on May 2 and 3. 


ONTARIO. 


The crops throughout the province of Ontario have, on the whole, been dis- 
appointing. The spring season generally was late and cool, and during the latter part 
of the growing period the weather was unusually dry; and while the wheat crop was 
nearly an average one, oats—the most important of the grain crops grown in this 
province—were very poor both as to yield and quality; and while the area in oats in 
Ontario was 200,000 acres more than in 1906, the crop was nearly 25 million bushels 
less. The straw also was shorter than usual. Hay and clover showed a decrease of 
nearly 800,000 tons. With the partial drying up of the pastures the yield of milk fell 
off and the exports of dairy products were lessened to the extent of about five million 


dollars. 
QUEBEC. 


The farmers in Quebec suffered from similar troubles. The yield of hay was 
very variable and on the whole unsatisfactory. The falling off in butter was very 
considerable both in Quebec and Ontario. Fortunately for the farmers, the prices of 
everything they had to sell were unusually high, and this has helped to make up for 


the short crops. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


At Nappan, in Nova Scotia, the cold and wet weather at seeding time was more 
pronounced, and the earliest sowing of grain was on May 20. In many parts of the 
maritime provinces grain was not sown until early in June, and in consequence of 


frequent wet weather later in the season much of the hay crop suffered serious injury. 
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Nevertheless, the grain crops generally turned out fairly well, and the Nova Scotia 
apple crop was remarkably good, being estimated at two million dollars. 


MANITOBA. 


In Manitoba, spring work was also delayed by much cold and wet weather. At 
the Brandon Experimental Farm the first spring wheat was not sown until May 9, 
which was more than two weeks later than usual. Oats were not sown until May 20. 
and barley May 27. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


At Indian Head, Saskatchewan, the first wheat sown was on May 6, the sowing 
of oats began on May 14, and that of barley a day or two later. On this farm the 
average date for the sowing of wheat for the past five years has been April 17. Thus 
in 1907 there was a loss of about three weeks in the early part of the growing period. 


ALBERTA. 


At Lacombe, in Northern Alberta, seeding began a little earlier. Wheat was 
sown on May 1, and oats and barley from May 4 to 10. Nectwithstanding that the 
crops in this district had a little earlier start, the summer season was very short, and 
early frosts occurred before the grain was ripe which injured all the varieties of wheat, 
also many sorts of oats and barley, so much as to considerably lessen their weight per 
bushel and lowered their vitality so as to render them unsuitable for seed. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


At Agassiz, in British Columbia, where grain is usually sown early, the first 
grain, owing to the prevalence of cold and wet weather, was not put in until April 18. 

One of the most striking features connected with the weather in Canada, east 
of the Rocky mountains, was the unusual prevalence of cold and wet and the slow 
growth of the crops. Indeed at one time during the latter part of the growing season 
the temperature averaged so low that growth for a time almost ceased, and for a 
period of two to three weeks, when the grain is usually filling rapidly, there was 
scarcely any advancement perceptible towards maturity. It is said that below 42 F. 
wheat ceases to grow, and there must have been considerable periods during the months 
of August and September, 1907, when this low temperature was approached. 

Nevertheless, the returns in many instances were encouraging. On the experi- 
mental plots at Ottawa, spring wheat gave an average of 31 bushels 39 pounds per 
acre, oats 76 bushels 5 pounds, and barley 38 bushels 20 pounds. 

At Nappan, N.S., the plots of spring wheat gave 28 bushels 26 pounds per acre, 
oats 68 bushels 16 pounds, and barley 35 bushels. 

At Brandon the varieties of wheat averaged 38 bushels 8 pounds per acre, barley 
63 bushels 32 pounds, while the varieties of oats gave the extraordinary average crop 
of 114 bushels 24 pounds per acre. 

At Indian Head, where in past years the wheat crops have been unusually heavy, 
the crops have this year been light. In 1906 the average yield of the wheat plots 
was 42 bushels 4 pounds per acre. In 1907 the average yield was 19 bushels 7 pounds, 
and all the varieties were more or Jess injured by frost. Barley and oats gave excellent 
returns, the barley averaging 57 bushels and the oats 110 bushels 20 pounds per acre. 

At Lacombe, Alberta, the frost came earlier than at Indian Head, and injured all 
varieties more or less, and the later sorts were very deficient in weight and low in 
vitality. Nevertheless the fourteen varieties of spring wheat under trial gave an 
average of 21 bushels 51 pounds per acre, oats 86 bushels 31 pounds; the fifteen 
varieties of six-rowed barley gave 57 bushels 26 pounds per acre. : 
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: The relative showing made by the earlicr ripening spring wheat, as compared 
with the later sorts, is very remarkable, and emphasizes the value of these earlier 
maturing varieties, especially in an unfavourable season or in those districts subject 
to frost. At Lacombe the following results were obtained. 


Percentage 
of 
Germination. 


Yield Weight 
Wheat. per Acre. per Busbel. 


: Bush. Lbs. Lbs. 
Late l.ipening Sorts— 
ed es dodo S pentane aa athe ODE OD BOO COE MS eae 9 He ont 9 
LOBEL Ey aye OM ser cs eg aio en ss 13 Ae 
Earlier Sorts— a 2 
IrestLOUPE LEP een ery seit caste geri G 8 29 49 65 
IEDRAV ed's 06 Lace OBOE CANE TA Ae eee et yee ee ree 34 52 67 
Stanloyereey errr ete es es te ee 31 a 47 50 
PEIpIMOT ry ce tet te Con 17 30 47 87 


Showing that although these earlier varicties did not ripen early enough to escape 
injury from frost, they had made a long step towards getting ripe, as was shown in 
weight per bushel of the sample as harvested and the percentage of germination. 

At Indian Head where the injury from frost was not so great these same varieties 
stood as follows :— 


Taheat Yield Weighty” | cooenteee 
crams per Acre. per Bushel. Cecninetne 
Bush. Lbs. Lbs. 

IRaGl ING. 5656. Godee CHORD BOCA ON Cote teeta Seren amen al). 103 Stic (eran pairs pa heroes forage :cocpa0na0 
\ailaitia IMs 6 ocis poe igue Bis Pee eae Se IO eee AN He 17 20 494 87 
ISIGHIGM, coco cdo nb COOL OTN MOE e OOO R RS Hey ner aera 23 20 51 96 
Rercvre ees ee Oita A SARS SR OD eae Seen 21 40 52. 93 
BIRT cog cobs 6S SMU BCU U OG Et Sao OBR ee it ce sehr cane 19 40 51 90 
JEWOM. 5 CooMsOR EGE SWORN BBO gUUn SHEE e aa a omtn aria mers 21 514 91 


These figures show a great advancement of the earlier varieties over the later 
ones. These wheats were all sown at Indian Head on May 6, and at Lacombe on 
May 1 in plots alongside of each other and under the same conditions, so that there 
is every reason to believe that the differences shown in crop, weight per bushel and 
percentage of germination in favour of the early sorts are entirely due to their early 
ripening kabits. Similar differences are also shown in the field crops. At Indian 
Head a field of Red Fife gave grain which weighed 54 pounds per bushel and 67 per 
cent germinated, while an adjoining field of Preston gave grain which weighed 62 
pounds per bushel and 95 per cent of it germinated. 

I have some samples here of these wheats as grown at Brandon. There is a 
sample of Preston (producing sample), and here is a sample of Red Fife (producing 
sample). There is one thing I would like to eall the attention of the committee to 
and that is the variation which occurred in different parts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta in the kind of weather experienced. so that here and there you find a 


farmer who has had a very goed crop, while his neighbour within a few miles of him 
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had suffered from frost. I have a sample of Preston wheat which was sent to me by 
Mr. F. B. Johnson. His farm is near Moosejaw, Lytham Farm, he calls it. This 
wheat weighs 62} pounds per bushel. While some parts of that district were con- 
siderably affected by frost, his grain seems to have escaped frost entirely. 

While I am on this subject of the early ripening of wheat, let me state that I 
have brought with me a few eirculars, prepared by our Cerealist, which were issued 
yesterday, in which the subject of the value of these wheats and their comparison with 
Red Fife is discussed. I shall be very glad to leave copies of this circular for the use 
of members of the committee. 

You have probably noticed in the agricultural journals very great differences of 
opinion about these wheats. Some people are rather too extravagant in their praise, 
others are too extravagant in running them down, and occasionally both sides leave 
the truth away in the background. What we aim to do in this circular is to present 
to the farmers of the western country the facts in regard +o these wheats, showing 
their relative advantages, so that they may be able to bring their own judgment to 
bear on this subject, and decide for themselves as to what sorts they will grow. 


As showing that oats and barley are capable of resisting the injurious effects of 
frost much more successfully than wheat, the following figures are given of the crops 


at Indian Head :— 


Oats. Yield Weight eer are 
per Acre. per Bushel. G ae 
ermination. 


Bush. Lbs. Lbs. 
Banner. 3.5 ie ee ee eee eae eee meee 122 32 39 gs 
Danishaleland:, =. sysc2 ec eee ESAT cea, 123 8 40 73 
improved: Wigow0. snes eee een eee ree ereee 122 2 39 93 
Swedish Select ccc oe he ee ea ee eta ee oN 127 22 39. 90 


I have a sample of Ligowo oats here. It was not produced at.Indian Head but 
at Peace River, and J will refer to it Jater. 


Barley—Six-rowed. Yield Weight pee 
per acre. per Bushel. Gichmanen 
Bush. Lbs. Lbs. 
Claude iso Fa ae gee ee es he nie 65 30 
Mensury?f.0ccses ee eee Baie Ce ae are Naat 2 494 = 


Showing that these two varieties of barley which are among the ecommo ane 
grown in the northwest had a germination nearly perfect, while the oats nD Pe 
73 to 90 per cent. The wheat suffered still more, thus indicating that of ae: se 
important varieties of grain, the barley is the least affected bere aah se three 
second, and the wheats are the most easily injured of all. eee 
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In the case of two-rowed barley the results were as follows :— 


: : | Percentage 
Barley—Two-rowed. eed Werehe | cf . 
per Acre. per Bushel. | Germination. 
So SS eee EE—E——————————————E————— eee SS aici id ee ee ae 
| Bush. Lbs. Lbs. 
nwincibles ees epee J Odecadasesnb bnaoobotenae 54 28 493 84 
Wanishn@leunliens perenne ee i Fe en 58 16 47 65 


At Lacombe the results obtained at the experimental farm with the same varieties 
will confirm this idea. The crops there were lower, the weight per bushel was lower 
and the percentage of germination considerably lower. This was due to the fact of 
frost being more severe there and coming somewhat earlier. 


Resutts at LAcoMBE, ALBERTA. 


ae Yield Weights |r cceancane 
Se Nees: per Bushel: Germination. 
Bush. Lbs. Lbs. 
LEG J 6d ae Gos SOB Sy I ee oe a erence eee eae 92 22 35 40 
Wanisnplslandhe ree sees sci ts lar. BnooouanaAS 107 22 30 53 
lnjaraues) IUYGOWO Sécc doe ones moma esds aoene team menaee 83 28 32 64 
ROVING Gey Pei eile sels hefeusnicle clessieiriesd eriieieie o> - 95 10 324 58 
Barley—Six-rowed. 
Wade eee Recs oo ok ce elias vides Ske aele ors 60 ae 42 95 
Menge 5.0010 6 Gi HSIN OY OR HIS MOET Hin Bie aoe cee 72 24 44 96 
Barley—Two-rowed. 
imwinciblemrmpeey es eee ne ee eeu Suh. By 37 24 425 72 
Wanrshe Chev alvoreerrr rcs. ope ceric celal cists) Seisre « =< 32 24 42 82 


These figures further confirm the opinion that frost inflicts its greatest injury 


on wheat. : : ; 

With regard to Indian Head the frost did not this year come any earlier than 
usual, but the seeding was very late and the growing period unusually cool and wet. 
To con that the frost did not come earlier than usual, the following dates of the 


occurrence of the first injurious frost for the past six years are given:— 


|  --, Sepiember 2 
1903. . Hf cic eae 2 . 
1904. . : i 
IGOR 5 8 SS ERS EG 6 Va SOROS: Gentes eee ce eee ‘ y 
GOB. & So We SR CE Se rieens, Sener ea eee i 
1907. . ES yeti I pee G8. EI Cy Si NR rn 2 


“yer 2cula is in its appearance in that part of 
cE fieures show how very regular frost is in 1 
the Bins “atid, as a rule, frost, when deferred to nearly the middle of September, 
should Bie ample time, and would have given last year ample time, for the full 
ripening of the crop, but for the unfortunate occurrence of so much wet and cold 
L—} 
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weather at the beginning of the season and extending more or less all the way 
through it 


MANITOBA. 


In the southern part of that province drought lessened the yield of wheat con- 
siderably. Nevertheless, the total yield of wheat in the whole province was nearly 
forty million bushels—it was between thirty-nine and forty million bushels—with an 
average of 14-22 bushels per acre. 

Oats gave a total return of over forty-two million bushels, with an average yield 
of 34-8 bushels per acre. 

Barley gave a total yield of over sixteen and a half million bushels, with an 
average of 25-7 bushels per aere. 

Potatoes gave a good yield, over five million bushels in all from a little over 
32,000 acres of land, an average of 157 bushels per acre. 

Flax is fast becoming a more important crop. It occupies about 26,000 acres, 
giving 317,347 bushels, an average of 12-25 bushels per acre. 

Saskatchewan will probably soon overtake Manitoba in wheat production. In 
1907 the total crop was 27,691,601 bushels, with an average yield of 14-04 bushels 
per acre. 

In oats the crop of Saskatchewan for 1907 was 23,324,903 bushels. 

In barley the crop was 1,350,265 bushels. 

With the large influx of population and the rapidly increasing acreage under 
cultivation, the output of grain from that province must shortly be very large. 

The figures for Alberta are not yet available. Those for Saskatchewan have only 
been out two or three days, and the returns for Manitoba about two weeks. The 
general impression in regard to the crops of Alberta is that this province will no 
doubt show a considerable increase in winter wheat, also a marked increase in spring 
crops, but the exact figures cannot be given until the returns of the provincial goyern- 
ment are published. 

The total production of grains for the three northwest provinces has been 
estimated as follows :— 


Bushels. 

Wheate ics i he orto aes ete ce ee ECO ORS 
Ot ene a CSN Shee NA oe aloe cae 45 aL OUTLELD 
Barleyijny-2)- 3 312 es 2S eke eee ee ml RO 
fc NB ete PR ee INDE ONE 


FEEDING OF PIGS ON FROZEN WHEAT. 


In the Reports of the Experimental Farms for 1892 and 1893 Professor Jas. W. 
Robertson, who was then Agriculturist of the Central Experimental Farm, published 
the results of some tests carried on at the farm in the feeding of frozen wheat to 
swine to determine its value as a ration. I might say that the quantity of frozen 
wheat in the Northwest this year will probably be between twenty and thirty million 
bushels, a very large quantity of material which is exceedingly valuable for feed and 
the use of this grain for feeding purposes to swine can be made to return to the farmer 
a very good price, indeed, for the grain. It was found at the time when the experi- 
ments referred to were carried on in 1892 and 1893, that when frozen wheat Be 
and soaked for 12 hours, was fed to pigs varying in weight from 60 to 100 eae that 
they put on flesh at the rate of about 1 pound for each 4 pounds of the foe whi “a 
consumed, which is about 15 pounds live weight for each bushel of wheat font Tt 
was also found that when skimmed milk was added to the ration, the ua tit 4 
grain required to produce each pound of gain was reduced; 7-91 pen ne os nie y 0 
milk being found equal to 1 pound of the frozen wheat. eae 
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Since that time there has been’ no particular reason for repeating these experi- 


ments as there have not been since then till now any large quantities of frozen wheat 
seeking a market. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. In these experiments were the pigs allowed to run at large or were they 
penned up? 

A. They were penned up at that time, also on the occasion of the recent experi- 
ments. Occasionally a late sown or a late maturing variety of wheat has been caught 
by frost and injured more or less, but no large quantity of injured wheat has at any 
time been thrown upon the market. During the 19 years which have elapsed since 
the establishment of the Experimental Farm at Indian Head no general injury such 
as that which occurred in 1907 has ever been experienced, and for the past 12 years 
the grain crops have been almost uniformly good, the highest yielding plots of wheat 
having averaged over 46 bushels per acre for the whole pericd. 

Now, with so large a part of the crop of 1907 injured, the demand for information 
has been great as to the value of frozen wheat as a ration for feeding swine and steers. 
Karly in the winter, as soon as a supply could be obtained, a carload of frozen wheat 
was brought down from Indian Head, one-half of which was No. 1 feed and the other 
half No. 2 feed—these are samples, Mr. Chairman, of the two qualities of frozen wheat 
(producing samples)—when a number of experiments were planned and put in opera- 
tion with swine, steers and poultry. The experiments with swine which were carried on 
for about ten weeks are now completed and the results were written up by the Agri- 
culturist several days ago and eiven to the press. The frozen wheat of both grades has 
been fed to some pens of swine without any admixture, to others with skimmed milk, 
and in other cases mixed with various other feeds such as oats, barley, corn and shorts. 
Where these mixtures haye been used they haye been made with two parts of frozen 
wheat and one part of the other variety of grain. The results are interesting and 
show good returns from the frozen grain used alone. also when mixed. The average 
return will bring the results up to about the same figures as those given for the experi- 
ments which were conducted in 1892. A bushel of the grain was sufficient to produce 
on the average about 15 Ibs. live weight of pork. As pork commands a good price in 
different parts of the Northwest, one can easily see that this may be made a good 
outlet for quite a large part of this material. I might also say that it was a decidedly 
economical sort of grain to feed. No. 1 feed wheat cost 413 cents per bushel at Indian 
Head. It was laid down here for $1.06 per 100 lbs., or $21.20 per ton. The No. 2 
feed wheat cost 364 cents as against 413 cents for the No. 1, or $19.60 per ton delivered 
in Ottawa. We have not found any other grain or feed which we think is quite as 
economical as the frozen wheat for the production of pork, when it can be obtained 


at prices such as those named. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 

Q. Have you any idea which of the grades you tested in feeding hogs were the 
best, No. 1 or No. 22 

A. In one of our experiments where the hogs were fed on the unmixed frozen 
wheat, grade No. 2 gave a little better results than grade No. 1. One could not 
attribute that to the wheat, however, because it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
grade No. 2 is of higher quality than grade No. 1. It may perhaps be due to a little 
difference in the digestion of the pigs. The Chemist of the Experimental Farms, Mr. 
Frank T. Shutt, made analyses of both these varieties, and the results show that there 
is very little difference between No. 1 and No. 2 in their food value. 


By Mr. Telford: 
Q. What is the difference between frozen wheat and unfrozen wheat? 
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A. The experiments conducted have not included trials with sound wheat. The 
object in view in these experiments was to find out the actual feeding value otf 
frozen wheat so that a way might be suggested whereby a profitable use might be made 
of this material. These experiments have covered quite a large series of pens. Mr. 
Grisdale, our Agriculturist, will, I believe, come before you shortly, and I would prefer 
that he should give you all the particulars connected with his own experiments. I am 
merely giving you the substance of them. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 


Q. Do you say that one bushel of feed wheat would produce 15 Ibs. of pork? 

A. Yes, 15 lbs. from a bushel, that is 1 lb. for every 4 Ibs. of grain. Mr. Grisdale 
will give you the number of pigs that were fed in the several experiments. The 
number varied, I think, from four to ten pigs in a pen, and he had quite a large series 
of experiments going on. He has also carried on experiments with steers, but they 
are not quite completed yet. I think this week will about finish that work, so that he 
will probably be able to give you the particulars when he comes before you. The 
experiments with steers have not, I believe, been quite so satisfactory as with the 
swine. It took the steers a longer time to get accustomed to the change of food, and to 
get their stomachs in order to digest the material so as to build up flesh rapidly. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Where are the experiments being made, at the Experimental Farm in Ottawa? 

A. Yes, at the Central Experimental Farm here, and they have been going on 
since sometime in December, when we got this frozen wheat delivered. 

Whilst speaking on the subject of wheat, it might be well to give you the results 
of a recent estimate of the Hungarian government in regard to the wheat crop of the 
world. The estimate for 1907 was 3,200 miliion bushels, or about 288 million bushels 
less than in 1906. On account of the shortage which has prevailed in so many parts 
of the world it is not at all likely that wheat will drop very much in price, not at any 
rate until after another harvest is got in, and even then it is not likely, because the 
consumption of wheat is increasing throughout the world and J think there is a good 
prospect of the present prices being maintained. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Was not 1906 the greatest wheat year the world has ever seen, were there not 
more bushels grown in 1906 than in any previous year up to that time? 

A. I do not think it was in 1906, but an earlier year. There was one year I know 
when the quantity was unusual, but I cannot recall at the moment what year that was. 

It is astonishing how many countries there are engaged in this business of 
growing wheat, largely for the British market, as Britain is the principal buyer. In 
this effort the whole world joins, so that every month in the year the harvest is going 
on in certain countries. In January, Australia, New Zealand and Chili. In February 
and March, the East Indies and Upper Egypt. In April, Lower Egypt Syria, Cyprus 
Persia, Asia Minor, India, Mexico and Cuba. In May, Algeria Cental Wee Chie 
Japan, Morocco, Texas and Florida. In June, Turkey, Greece Ttaly and a aie b f 
other European countries and some of the Southern States in the Americ “Tai : 
In July, we have Roumania, Bulgaria, Austro-Hungary, South of Russi ia as 
Switzerland, France, South of England and a number of states of the Ae 
Union. In August we have our own wheat harvest, beginning in the see pe 
Ontario. The crops in the Northwest of Canada are largely mostly entirel a ere e 
during that month. In that month also are harvested the crops of Gr e urvested 
Denmark and North and South Dakota. In September and October we fave Snel 
Sweden, Norway and the North of Russia. In November, Petiu-Southt 57400 

an. 
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Argentina, whose harvest is continued into December when we also have the harvest in 
Burmah. Showing that every month in the year there are conditions prevailing in 
the wheat market brought about by the larger or smaller quantities produced in 
these different countries which, as soon as they are harvested. any surplus is shipped 
off to those part swhere the supply is needed. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Is France an exporter of wheat? 

A. France is not an exporter of wheat to any extent. 

Q. A small extent ? 

A. To a very small extent. She also imports a certain amount. I cannot from 
memory give the exact figures, but she does not export wheat largely. Argentina is 
the greatest competitor we have at present, both for wheat 2nd for flax seed, wheat 
particularly, and the quantity of wheat produced there has exceeded what has been 
expected. Last year the harvest was exceptionally good. 

Q. The United States has about 150 millions to export, has it not, from 100 to 
150 millions? 

A. Probably about 100 millions. Their exports are somewhat uncertain now by 
reason of the increased home consumption, owing to increase in population. 

Q. They estimate there that 500 million bushels are needed for home consumption. 
All over that amount they export ? 

A. I think that is probably about correct. 

Q. They have an average crop of about 650 million bushels. Sometimes the crop 
goes over 700 million bushels and sometimes it is less than 600 million bushels ? 

A. Yes, their average varies considerably. For several years past the United 
States have not been very large exporters. Last year the amount was larger than the 
year before. 


PROGRESS AT THE LETHBRIDGE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


I desire to report briefly in regard to the progress made on the new experimental 
farms. The experimental farm at Lethbridge was established last year, and consists 
of about 400 acres of land, about 100 acres being capable of irrigation, while the other 
300 will be especially used for dry farming. We have been working during the year, 
and the area broken on the farm now amounts to about 155 acres, 47 on the irrigable 
part and the balance on the dry portion. We have planned to surround the 400 acres 
with trees and there is a strip of two rods wide broken up for ihe tree planting around 
the farm inside the fence, amounting to 14 acres in all. That is included in the 155 
acres of land broken. Fifty-seven acres have been sown with winter grain and this is 
all looking, so the superintendent reports to me, at the present time in a very healthy 
condition. 

To get the purest Turkey wheat which could be had, 60 bushels of hand selected 
seed was obtained from the Kansas Agricultural College where they have paid special 
attention to purifying this variety of grain. Part of this was Turkey Red No. 380, 
and part of it is a variety known as Kharkov. I might say that this Turkey Red and 
Kharkov have both been tested at the Central Farm. Flour was made from them and 
baked into bread and they both compare favourably with Red Fife. Eight acres of 
each of these two varieties of wheat have been sown alongside of the same area of the 
best Alberta grown Turkey Red which could be found, with the object of finding out 
how good the grain is that is being grown there, and how it will compare with 
the specially selected strains which have been obtained from Kansas. Another field 
of 28 acres has been sown from the imported seed from which it is proposed to draw 

i istributi o the farmers throughout that section of country who 
supplies for distribution among 


i i sowing. 
may be anxious to get purer seed than they are now sowing 
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Then to obtain data as to the best time for sowing winter wheat, plots of one- 
eighth of an acre each were sown at the middle and end of each month from August 
15 to November 30. 

To gain information as to the quantity of seed which will produce the best 
results, eight plots of one-eighth of an acre each were sown on September 3. The 
sowings were from one peck per acre up to two bushels per acre. Some of the farmers 
growing winter wheat in that part of the country claim that a peck of seed is plenty 
and that it gives you a better crop than two bushels. We are testing that point by 
having these different quantities grown sown alongside each other under the same 
conditions. 

Then plots of 10 different varieties of winter wheat, such as are likely to be 
valuable in Alberta, have been sown side by side so that their relative earliness and 
productiveness could be compared. 

Plots have also been sown with winter barley and winter rye to find out how 
these varieties of grain will succeed. 

In some parts of that country the question of breaking for winter wheat as com- 
pared with backsetting is also one which is very warmly discussed, and arrangements 
have been made to test the relative value of these two methods of preparation for crop. 

There are 30 acres on the dry portion and 41 on the irrigable land which are ready 
for spring crops. Clover, roots, vegetables, fruits, &e., will be planted on the field 
which has been broken and which has been left for the spring sowings, and special 
attention will be paid to alfalfa as a fodder plant from which good results are expected. 
Some very good results have been obtained in the Morman settlement near Raymond, 
also on the farm which was formerly oceupied by our present superintendent of the 
Lethbridge Experimental Farm. He did remarkably well with fields of alfalfa about 
four miles out of Lethbridge. I also saw some fields near Raymond, when I was there 
two years ago, which were doing remarkably well. I noticed in a recent newspaper 
paragraph that the average crop of alfalfa for Colorado is given as something over 
four tons per acre for the whole state, indicating that it is a very much more prolifie 
fodder plant than anything we at present have the command of in Canada. That, of 
course, can only be had where the season is favourable, and where three or four crops 
can be cut. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. How does that compare with the Canadian average? 

A. The Canadian average for ordinary hay is 1:18 tons per acre for 1907. In 
1906 it was 1:53, and the average for 1882 to 1907 was 1:47 tons per acre. Alfalfa 
as yet is not much grown. 

It is proposed on the irrigated land to make careful determinations as to the 
amount of water used on each crop, also as to the best time in the season to use water 
for the different crops. There is a great deal of difference of opinion in regard to that. 
I think there is no doubt that farmers in that section of the country where they 
have water often use more of it than is good for the crop, on the principle, probably, 
that if you are paying for a thing you may as well use enough of it. But it is wise 
to get along with as little water as they possibly can. To determine that point all the 
water added to the fields at Lethbridge will be measured, so that the actual quantity 
used ean be accurately determined. 

Supplies of the necessary seeds, fruits, ornamental and forest trees have been 
forwarded to Lethbridge. The buildings erected during the year were a dwelling for 
the superintendent, a cottage for the men, a barn and stable, and a tool house 

At Lacombe, which is located in Northern Alberta, about 70 miles cae of 
Edmonton, buildings have also been erected during the past year and the crops that 
are being produced are reported in this bulletin, No. 58 of the Rigpetinentas a z 
Series (producing bulletin). This is an annual crop bulletin and copies of it = 
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available to applicants. Particulars of the crops grown on all the experimental farms 
are recorded there. At Lacombe about 125 acres are now ready for crop to be sown 
during the coming season. A few plots were sown with winter wheats during the 
autumn, but it is not expected that winter wheat will succeed very well in that district. 
It will, however, have a fair and thorough test. A large quantity of forest trees will 
be planted, also fruit trees and small fruits. There will also be ornamental planting 
for windbreaks and hedges. It is expected that much of such work will be done dur- 
ing the coming season. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Are they increasing the planting of trees in Alberta and Saskatchewan? 

AN, CSL 

Q. Are you going ahead with that kind of work? 

A. I have no figures with me to show exactly what we are doing, but I can give 
you a summary which will be in substance correct. I think it is ten years ago since 
T published in the annual report of the experimental farms an account of what we 
had been doing up to that time in the Northwest in the way of stimulating tree growing 
and trying to arouse among the people a sentiment in favour of tree planting. Up 
to that time there was no provision made by the Department of the Interior for forestry 
work, but subsequently a forestry branch was established in that department, and a 
considerable appropriation provided which has enabled them to carry on a very useful 
work, giving to every farmer who made application from 500 to 5,000 trees, enough to 
ymake a good sized windbreak such as could be seen by any one travelling through the 
country where these tree clumps were located. The Department of the Interior requires 
notice from the applicant a year before the time the trees are to be put in, so that 
they can in the meantime send one of their officers to inspect the ground and see if 
it is in proper condition for planting, and if so the following spring the trees are 
forwarded. ‘This useful work has not been allowed to interfere at all with the work 
which we have been doing. Our work has been done on a much smaller scale, we 
have sent mail packages of 100 trees to each farmer and that has given him a start 
in tree planting. Then we have introduced among those young trees sent out the 
Caragana or Siberian Pea, and some other ornamental shrubs so that by this means 
the farmer has been able to make his home more attractive by having a few trees 
and shrubs about his grounds such as he probakly had around his home in the east 
or elsewhere before going to that western country. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. They have had fairly good success and the trees are not dying out? 

A. Most of the farmers have had very good success. At the time I last reported 
on it, we had supplied in all about 12,600 farmers with these trees. We had also 
supplied about 14,000 with packages of tree seeds, the seeds being limited to the green 
ash and Manitoba maple, both of which are native to the country. From these pack- 
ages of seeds the farmers have generally had in two years a lot of young trees to plant 
about their buildings and grounds. The efforts of the Forestry Department have, of 
course, overshadowed our own, on account of their magnitude. Still that has not 
lessened our efforts and the distribution has been kept up at about the same rate as in 
the previous twelve years, and every year there are more applications from farmers 
than we can possibly supply, showing that the work is appreciated by the people and 
that there is ample room for both organizations to carry on the work. 

( 7. Ratz: 

Q. ee in some instances they plant a lot of the Russian willow. Does the 
department supply those? 

A. The Russian willow? 
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Q. Yes? 


A. We have supplied in earlier years cuttings of the Russian willow. Is it the 
yellow-barked willow you are speaking of, the tree with a bright yellow bark? 

Q. It has a dark bark. Up there it makes a splendid windbreak and grows very 
rapidly ¢ ; 

A. There are several varieties known as Russian willows. I do not think we 
have distributed any dark-barked willow, but we have distributed a golden-barked 
species which is a very rapid grower. We have not for the last four or five years 
sent out any of these, our attention having been devoted more particularly to the 
sending out of young trees. It often happens that the farmer does not take sufficient 
care of cuttings, and they are not so uniformly successful as the young trees which 
are sent out well rooted and generally two years old. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES OF SEED GRAIN. 


I desire also to draw your attention to the efforts we have been continuing in 
regard to the improvement of seed grain by the distribution of packages among 
farmers all over the Dominion sent through the mail for that purpose. This distribu- 
tion is an annual one. The announcement regarding it is usually made about the 
end of November. Farmers are notified through the press that applications can be 
made at any time up to the 15th of February for these sample packages, but it is not 
practicable to receive applications as a rule after that date, because by that time we 
have such a large accumulation of requests, generally from fifteen to twenty thousand 
or more, so that it is as much as we can do to get those off through the mail before 
seeding time begins. 

Last year in carrying that arrangement out we distributed 42,175 samples, one 
sample to each applicant. Hence we have sent to over 40,000 homes throughout 
Canada a sample of one of these useful products during the past year. We are now 
busy trying to catch up to the big accumulation which has come in to us before the 
15th of February, 1908. About 22,000 have already been sent out and there are 
probably 15,000 to 20,000 more to be distributed so that we shall be very busy at this 
work until seeding time. 


The proportion of samples of each sort of grain sent out in 1907 was as follows:— 


Oats 8 en a Oe ee le ee OOo 
Barleys. 5 eee 4,074 
Wheat 0225s. a eee eee 7,769 
Pease a ee eee 623 
Indian Gorn. t2sc. eee ee eee 1,383 
Potatoes ceo ane ee ee ee 

Totals ..25 09 Sere a ea oe lls 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. What size are the packages of grain? 

A. The packages of wheat and barley each weigh five lbs., enough for a 20th 
acre plot. The packages of oats weigh four lbs., sufficient also for a 20th acre plot. 
The corn is sent in three lb. packages, and those of peas and potatoes are the same 
weight. Thus there are three sizes—5 lbs. for the wheat and barley, 4 Ibs. for the 
oats, and three Ibs. for the other things sent out. : 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Where is this grown? 
A. Most of the wheat, bariey and oats are from the branch experimental farms 


in the Northwest. This year our supply came chiefly from Brandon because the 
grain at Indian Head was touched with frost. We grow some of the grain here not 
7 
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very much because we have not sufficient land. Three carloads were brought this 
year from Brandon and that was supplemented with such material as we could grow 
here. Potatoes are usually all grown here. 

Q. Is the wheat grown at Brandon quite suitable to send to different parts of 
the province of Ontario? 

A. Yes. In our experience it does very well. We have not found any disadvantage 
from change of climate or soil. The question of the modification of these different 
sorts of grain by the influence of climate on the crop has perhaps less weight with 
the expert grain grower than it has with the farmer; and there is a growing idea 
among those who have experimented most that a good sound variety of plump seed 
will succeed in almost any district where the soil is good, and climatic conditions 
favourable. 

Q. It is all right for the farmer in Ontario to make an interchange of wheats 
with his brother farmer in the province of Manitoba or elsewhere in the Dominion of 
Canada? 

A. We have found that this can be done quite safely in our own experience 


Mr. Braty.—That is not generally understood, I think. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. Would the reverse be as advantageous, that 1s to say, the farmer taking seed 
from Ontario to the west? 

A. That has been done repeatedly. Scarcely a farmer goes to the northwest 
from Ontario who does not take some seed grain with him, and I have not heard any 
bad results from this except when he takes soft wheats, the introduction of which is 
likely to lessen the value of the wheat crop generally in such locality. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Have they not had great difficulty in the west with wild mustard? 

A. They have had a good deal of trouble in some localities. 

Q. Are they overcoming the difficulty in any way? 

A. The farmers there are beginning to fight the weeds now. They realize that 
they have got to fight them sooner or later in a very determined way if they are 
going to keep up their average crops. 

Q. Do you succeed in sending out pure samples? 

A. We have always cleaned all the grain sent out very thoroughly so that there 
is no possibility of any weed seeds going out to farmers in that way. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. Some years ago I was informed that they were using a solution for getting 
rid of wild mustard. Has that been applied with any success ? 

A. To some extent it has. Sulphate of iron and sulphate of copper are the 
chemicals used. These are dissolved in water, put in a spraying apparatus and driven 
through the fields at a time when the wheat is perhaps six to eight inches high and 
the mustard has grown perhaps as high as the wheat or a little higher. This solution 
is then sprayed over those parts of the field where the mustard is most abundant. 
The solution does not de the wheat any harm, but kills the mustard. It is rather a 
laborious undertaking and does not commend itself to many farmers. If they are 
advised to give their fields a sprinkling in order to kill these weeds, a few may do it, 
but it has not been generally practised, although the results have been well written 
up in the agricultural journals, reports, bulletins, &c. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 
Q. What have you found to be the best system for killing the mustard plant, 
exterminating it altogether? 
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A. Pulling it. That is what we have had to do on the experimental farm here. 
Jt took us nearly ten years before we got quite rid of it. Farmers visiting us can 
still occasionally see a mustard plant, and in season we get frequent reminders if any 
of these plants are to be scen in flower. They frequently tell us that was a thing 
they had seen before but did not expect to find it on the experimental farm. I think 
we are pretty well rid of mustard now, but it was a very dificult thing to eradicate. 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. What is the best cure for the Ox-eye daisy? 

A. That is a biennial plant, which is not very difficult to get rid of. The first 
year from seed it makes a good start, the next year it blooms and then the plant dies. 
Knowing the life history it is easy to suggest a remedy. Jf you plough up the fields 
when most of the plants are in their first year’s growth you get rid of the greater 
part of them and prevent the seed from forming the next year. Of course, one season 


will not eradicate such a strong growing plant, but a good rotation of crops will kill 
the daisy in a very short time. 


By Mr. Smith (Ozford): 


Q. What about the Sow thistle? 

A. That is a very difficult weed to get rid of. Jt is enormously abundant in 
different parts of Quebec and a great many parts of Ontario too. It is a perennial 
plant with a strong and vigorous root system, so you have to thoroughly cultivate the 
ground to destroy it. Fallowing and growing hoed crops which will admit of the 
frequent use of the cultivator will generally give satisfactory results. Corn grown 
in hills so that the cultivator can be used in both directions will soon clean the land. 
Tf you are thorough in your culfivation you can, with such treatment, get rid of the 
greater part of that weed in one year. 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. In rough land where you cannot cultivate what is the best method of getting 
rid of the Ox-eye daisy ? 

_ A. The best way would be to cut the hay, or whatever crop you have, before the 
daisy gets ripe. 

Q. On rocky land, fit only for pasture, is where it is worse? 

A. Yes. I know it is most difficult to eradicate because the plant is a strong 
grower. I do not know that you could do anything on land like that where you’ 
could not cut the erop, except cut it out with a hoe. 

Q. Will salt kill it?@ 

A. No, I do not think you could use anything for the Ox-eye daisy that would not 
destroy the grass as well. It is one of these weeds which would require, under such 
conditions, a good deal of labcur- to exterminate it. It is important that none of the 
flowers should be allowed to form seed. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE PEACE RIVER COUNTRY. 


I desire to say also a few words about some experiments we have been trying 
during the past year in the Peace River country. Last spring some arrangements i 
made for carrying on trial plots of different sorts of farm crops in the Peace River 
district at Fort Vermilion, which is about 400 miles north from Edmont 
line. This is a sample of oats which was grown there in 1907 (pro: 
The man who was conducting these experiments, Mr. Fred. Lawrence could not get 
up to the country in time to sow his seed early, and in the autumn the weather : 
cold and backward, much the same as it was in mest other parts of Albert ee 
Saskatchewan, and the crops were caught by frost before they were fully ripe Tt an 


on in a straight 
ducing sample). 
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a cold season to begin with, and growth was slow and there was nothing got from the 
grain experiments this year which was satisfactory, for the reason that the frost 
affected all the crops. Here is a sample of wheat (preducing sample) grown in 1906, 
which Mr. Lawrence sent down from there. This sample weighs 64 pounds to the 
bushel, and the variety, I believe, is the Ladoga wheat. In many localities on the 
Peace river grain is grown in considerable quantities, and usually it is said to ripen 
well. The Hudson Bay Company have a good sized roller mill at Vermilion, and the 
wheat they grind is produced in that district. From this mill the company is able to 
furnish a good deal of flour for their northern posts. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that wheat is grown there, and as a rule is said to produce good crops, but last season 
being an exceptional one we could not expect to have any great success. Mr. Lawrence, 
who was in charge of the experiments, left Edmonton for Vermilion on May 1, and it 
was about a fortnight or three weeks after that before he could get his seed in. There- 
fore, it was a late sowing. He sent us a monthly record of the climatic conditions. 
He was furnished with meteorological instruments and we have particulars of the 
sunshine, the temperature and the rainfall for last summer, which are very interesting. 
In July the amount of sunshine was 279 hosrs, whereas at Ottawa we had 235 hours. In 
August the sunshine was 278 hours, whereas in Ottawa it was 242 hours. Similarly 
an increase is shown in September. The records of the sunshine show how the length 
of day gives the crops there a great advantage. On some of the days in th middle of 
summer the length of sunshine was 15 hours and oyer, beginning very early in the 
morning and extending quite late into the evening. While we do not know exactly 
how much advantage results from these long hours of sunshine, there is no doubt they 
have an important influence on the early ripening of grain, and will doubtless be of 
great advantage to the future of that country. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Will there be a time when we can grow grain largely in that country? 

A. I hardly like to venture an opinion, I know so little about it. From the 
information we have been able to get it is evident that there are quite large stretches 
in many parts of the country where wheat can be grown, but the general conditions 
have rather impressed me with the idea that it would perhaps be better for mixed 
farming than for wheat growing. I think a very large part of the country will be 
favourable for settlement eventually. We have this encouraging fact that wheat has 
been grown there weighing 64 pounds to the bushel, and if it can be grown in one 
locality to such advantage there seems no good reason why it cannot be grown in 
others. Of course, the soil varies and the conditions vary in different districts, so that 
one may be more favourable for the growing of wheat than another, but from what we 
have been able to learn there seem to be large districts all through that part of north- 
west Canada fairly suitable for the production of wheat. Should these wheat areas 
prove insufficient to admit of much export trade, still if farmers can grow their own 
wheat in the smaller areas that are suitable for its cultivation, and raise cattle and 
produce dairy products in other districts, that will be a great help in settling that 
territory, because the farmers will be able to grow their own food as well as feed for 
their cattle without sending away for it. : 

I have brought photographs (preducing photographs) to show you how pumpkins, 


squash and potatoes grow in that country. These were grown at Peace River crossing, 


about 300 miles southwest of Vermilion. ee 
Q. If you could guarantee the growing of such crops it would be all right? : 
A. Yes, as far as they go these products are all right. They were brought down by 

Mr. Lawrence to Edmonton, where, as they were perishable, he had them photographed. 
T think this is all I had arranged to bring before you at the present time, but 

T shall be glad to answer any questions that any of you gentlemen may desire to put 


to me. 
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By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. In connection with samples applied for, are you able to supply all the applic- 


ants as a rule? : s 
A. All those whose applications are in by February 15. Even if not received on 


that date, if the post office stamp shows that the application was mailed on the 15th 
it goes into our list and is supplied to the applicant. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. Would the Peace River country make a good dairying country, have they got a 
good supply of water and all that sort of thing, and are the winters severe? 

A. In some places the water is scarce and difficult to get, but I have not been able 
to learn yet what varieties of cultivated grasses they can grow there. We sent seed 
of some of the best varieties to be tested last year, but the grasshoppers were said to 
be troublesome last year, and consumed the young growth. 

@. The experiments have not gone far enough yet? 

A. It will require two or three years to get things established. It is to be 
regretted that we know so little about that country notwithstanding the number of 
people who have been there. No doubt we shall have fuller information before long. 


By Mr. Knowles: 


Q. You have not been up there yourself, have you, doctor . 

A. No, I have not. I should lke to go for some reasons, but it takes nearly all the 
summer to get there and return, and it would be difficult for me, with so much 
important work on my hands, to give that much time to one section of the country. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I certify it correct. 


WM. SAUNDERS, 
Director of Dominion Experimental Farms. 


- 
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CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE. 


Housr or Commons, 
Commitrre Room No. 34, 
WEDNESDAY, March 18, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o'clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McKenzie, presiding. 


The CHamman.—We have with us to-day Mr. Frank T. Shutt, M.A., Chemist 
of the Experimental Farms, who will address the committee on various agricultural 
subjects that have engaged his attention. 


Mr. Suurr.—A period of two years has elapsed since I last had the honour of 
addressing this Committee, during this time the work of the Chemical Division of the 
Experimental Farms has progressed satisfactorily. Further information of a useful 
character has been obtained from pursuing certain investigations of a fundamental 
nature and which for many yéars past have been studied. I refer, for instance, to the 
problem of the economic improvement of soils and allied questions. We have also. 
in addition to the continuance of these researches, taken up many new problems in con- 
nection with Canadian agriculture, affecting one or other of its special branches, e.g., 
fruit-growing, dairying, &e. Some of these are still in progress, while many of them 
have already been put before the farming public in bulletin form or in our annual 
report. It will he my pleasure to-day to bring before you the salient points of some of 
the more important of these investigations, trusting you will find the account of 
general interest and value. 

Before entering upon this account, I should like to say a word or two regarding 
a branch of our work that furnishes little if any matter for our publications, but yet 
is one of the greatest importance and value and which is very highly appreciated by 
our farmers. It is one that brings the Chemical Division into direct and immediate 
contact with the farming community—a most desirable matter. I refer to the answer- 
ing of agricultural questions received by mail and the examination of samples of soils, 
feeding stuffs, waters, &c., sent in by the farmers. Our correspondence constantly 
increases, and my own time is largely occupied in dealing with it. The demands for 
chemical assistance in the way of analysis are far beyond what we can keep up with, 
though every effort is made in this direction. The rapid settlement that has gone on 
lately in our northwestern provinces and British Columbia, has added largely to our 
work in this connection. Every day the mails bring us more work of this character. 
To meet in some measure this increase of analytical work, a further assistant to the 
chemical staff was appointed last June. This, of course, has allowed us to extend our 
usefulness, but I doubt if we could keep pace with the growing demands with a staff 
of twice its present size. My object in mentioning this is merely to show that there 
is a very keen and growing appreciation on the part of our people for assistance of a 
chemical nature, and I think this should be highly gratifying to all concerned. It 
indieates to me that our chemical work for the past twenty years is bearing fruit 
and that our people are learning the value of chemical information as applied to 


practical agriculture. 
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PROBABLE VALUE OF PEAS AS A CROP FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF SOIL FERTILITY IN THE 


NORTHWEST. 


It may possibly surprise many of you to hear me speak of the desirability, the 
necessity, of carefully studying the effect of continuous grain growing on our north- 
western soils. Yet, from such investigations as we have been able to carry on, and 
from the experience gained in other parts of the world, I am Jed to say that it isa 
subject demanding our immediate and serious consideration. It is quite true that 
much of the soil over the wheat growing districts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 


is to-day very rich, in many cases excessively rich, inducing a-growth of straw at the 


expense of grain if there be an abundance of moisture in the soil. Nevertheless, we 
have undoubted evidence of the most reliable character that a soil does deteriorate 
under a system that calls simply for grain growing and summer-tallow, and there are 
not wanting farmers in our Northwest to-day who tell us that after 20 or 25 years of 
such practice that the yield is falling off. But apart from such testimony we have 
facts as revealed by chemical analysis and which cannot be gainsaid, that soils under 
such a system of farming are losing considerable amounts of humus and nitrogen in 
addition to the plant food removed and lost to the soil in selling the crop. All 
operations that tend to open up the soil—ploughing, harrowing, &c.—must result in 
the oxidation of humas and the loss of nitrogen. Summer-fallowing causes the loss 
of a larger amount of nitrogen than is removed in the grain of the following crop. 
This fact we established by our researches two or three years ago. 

But you will say, summer fallowing is necessary, is indispensable. I believe it. 
It is necessary for conserving moisture for the succeeding crop, for destroying weeds, 
for making available plant food in the soil. Nevertheless it is a wasteful practice in 
so far as humus and nitrogen are concerned. Another and important feature in con- 
nection with this loss of humus, is that the fibre that binds and holds the soil is 
largely gone and as a result there is a considerable drifting and loss of surface soil 
under high winds. This is very pronounced in some districts where fallowing has 
been in vogue for a number of years. 


Naturally clover, as a legume and a nitrogen gatherer would at once suggest itself 
as a crop to repair this waste, and for the past three or four years some farmers in the 
Northwest have made intelligent and persistent efforts with it, and in many instances 
they have been successful. Nevertheless, for several reasons, it has not proved 
altogether satisfactory, and we have bzen looking about for another legume to take its 
place, one that will make its growth in the season of seeding and furnish humus 
forming material and nitrogen. May not peas fulfil these requirements? It is a 
fairly quick growing annual, a nitrogen gatherer and one that will give a good yield 
if climatic conditions are at all favourable. I would suggest—the matter is still in 
the experimental stage—that in districts where the storing up of soil-moisture is not 
necessary the peas might be sown in the spring, and the growth would probably he 
sufficient to keep down the weeds. The crops would be ploughed under when the pods 
are beginning to set. In some districts it would be advisable to try a modification of 
this plan, say, to fallow the land for a month, till the middle of June, and then sow 
the peas. The crop would certainly make a considerable draft on the Earl moisture at 
first, but this loss would be reduced as the peas grew and formed a more or less dense 
mat of foliage shading the land and protecting it from drying winds. Very obetl 
in eight weeks from the time of sowing, the crop would be ready fohaes iam Tn 
the following table I present the data from a crop of peas two months old re 
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PEAS FROM CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM ORCHARD. 


OE SO ae rg ae es 


Chase : Foliage Roots 
own, May 27, collected July 26. aE a, 


Tons. Lbs. |Tons. Lbs. 
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You will notice that the root system is not extensive, nothing like it is in alfalfa 
for instance. But in the stems and leaves there are large amounts of humus-forming 
material and nitrogen. This crop furnished nitrogen at the rate of 130 lbs. per acre, 
an amount practically identical with many of the clovers. All this nitrogen has not 
been appropriated by the peas from the atmosphere, but most probably the greater part. 
is from that source, say approximately 100 Ibs. per acre. The amounts of phosphoric 
acid and potash have been drawn from the soil, but in the decay of the peas, subsequent 
to the turning under of the crop, they are rendered available for the grain of the 
suceeeding season. 

It is impossible to say as yet how far this proposition of sowing and turning 
under pease for keeping up the fertility of our Northwest soils may prove success- 
ful, but I think it well worthy of trial. 

No soil, however rich, can be continually cropped with grain (without manure) 
without in time showing exhaustion. The most economic way to prevent this exhaus- 
tion is to oceasionally have a legume crop, and especially is this true when the farmer 
does not produce manure. We have shown, indisputably, from field and laboratory 
experiments that the humus and nitrogen contents may be materially increased by 
this method of green manuring, and we have ample data to show the largely increased 
yields of all kinds of farm crops succeeding clover or other legume. 


Mr. Pertey.—Would it be necessary to turn under the peas to obtain this manu- 


rial value? 


Mr, SHurr—Yes. The best time would be when about one-third of the crop 
; has begun to set its pods. It could be rolled and disced and then ploughed under. 


Mr. Martin (P.E.I.)—Would wheat ploughed under have the same effect? 


Mr. Suurr—wNo, because wheat is not a nitrogen gatherer. Of course the plough- 

ing under of wheat would, like any green crop, add to the soil’s humus and improve 

it to some extent, but I do not think the plan an economical one, and certainly not 

so effective as using a legume. Buckwheat and rye are frequently employed in this 
way to add humus when the soil is too poor to grow clover. 


; Mr. Smira (Oxford)—Does inoculation with cultures increase the ability of 
clover to obtain their nitrogen ? 

Mr. Suutr.—It may, but inoculation is not generally necessary, as the germs 
or bacteria are widely present in our soils. Cultures are beneficial when the roots 


of the Ieoume do not show nodules. Isolated cases have come under our notice where 
Piven tation would be desirable, but there is no general necessity for the practice. 


Q. How does the clover obtain this free nitrogen from the air? 
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Mr. Suutr.—tIt is through the agency of certain germs or bacteria present in the 
soil which attach themselves to the roots of the legume. Nodules then form on the 
roots. These bacteria can appropriate the nitrogen gas in the soil, and pass it on to 
the host plant, where it is built up into the tissue of leaf, stem and root. 


Q. What are cultures? 

Mr. Suurr—They are preparations which furnish these nitrogen-appropriating 
bacteria. 

Mr. Witmor.—At what age would you plough down the clover? : 

Mr. Suurr.—Preferably soon after it has begun to flower. I think two months’ 


growth would give in most districts a large amount of material of high fertilizing 
value. 


Mr. Martin (P.E.I.)—What value do you assign to such a crop of clover? 


Mr. Suurr.—tIt should be approximately the equivalent of a dressing of ten tons 
of ordinary barnyard manure per acre. 


Mr. Martin, P.E.J.—How would the cost compare with the manure? 


_ Mr. Suurr—tt should be much cheaper than manure for it can be obtained from 
10 to 12 lbs. of clover seed, while manure possibly is worth from $1 to $2 per ton at 
a low estimate. 


Mr. Scuett (Oxford).—Would the roots of the clover crop have as much manurial 
value as the foliage? 


Mr. SHutrr—No, not quite. Our results show about 90 Ibs. of nitrogen in the 
foliage (per acre) to about 50 Ibs. in the roots. Alfalfa contains a larger proportion 
than this in the roots, as it has a very extensive root system. Peas, as we have seen, 
has a muchtsmaller proportion in its roots; its root system is not large. 


Mr. Martin (P.E.I.)—In feeding a ton of clover hay, how much of its nitrogen 
is lost? 


Mr. Suutrr.—Possibly with care 70 per cent of its nitrogen could be returned to 
the soil in the manure produced. The amount will vary somewhat according to the 
nature of the animal and the care taken to retain the liquid portion of the manure. 


Q. Would it not be better then to feed the clover than to turn it under? 


Mr. SuHutt.—Undoubedly, if you have the cattle to feed it to and have the manure 
carefully looked after and put back on the land. This does not affect my proposition 
thet clover is a cheap and effective manure, especially on farms where sufficient cattle 
are not kert to maintain fertility. 


Q. On what basis do you make this comparison of manure and clover? 


Mr. Suutr.—Simply on the nitrogen-content of the two materials. We find by 
analysis that a fair crop of clover on an acre of Jand contains approximately as many 
pornds of nitrogen as will be found in ten tons of ordinary frésh barnyard manure. 


Mr. Proper.—There is the labour of putting the manure on the field? 


Mr. Suutt.—Yes, and of course there is the labour of sowing the clover seed and 
turning under the crop. 


You must not think I am advocating this use of clover as a substitute for manure 
but as supplementary to it. You must also remember that on many grain farms Fea 
the Nortbwest there is but little manure made. 


COS ap he ee 
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Q. I know farmers that sow-clover with all their grain and plough under the 
clover in the fall? ; 


Mr. Suurr.—An excellent practice. In districts where the clover lives through the 
winter and when corn or potatoes are to follow, I would advise leaving the clover until 
the following spring, allowing one or two weeks growth, according to the season, and 
then ploughing under. 


Mr. Martin, P.E.J.—TI have heard it said that if a ton of clover hay were fed toa 
steer the manure would be worth $6 a ton? 


Mr. Suuttr.—Possibly so, I have not the figures by me. The calculation is made 
by assuming the plant food constituents in the manure are worth what we should have 
to pay for them in commercial fertilizers and assuming that approximately 80 per 
cent of the plant food in the clover is to be found in the manure. I think that the 
statement should read that the manure produced from feeding one ton of clover hay 
would be worth for its plant food about $6. 


Mr. Prertey.—Is the nitrogen in the vines or in the roots of the lezume? 


Mr. Suutr.—In both. In clover the proportion is about two-thirds in the vines 
and one-third in the roots. In alfalfa there is almost as much in the roots of a fully 
grown crop as in the foliage. In peas about one-tenth only in the roots. 

Q. Where do the nodules on the roots come from, and how are they formed? 

Mr. Suurr.—The nodules are execrescences from the roots containing the nitrogen 
fixing bacteria. When the bacteria (which are present in the soil) attach themselves 
to the roots an irritation is set up and the roots form these nodules to inclose the 
bacteria. 

Q. Can the legume absorb nitrogen through its leaves? 

Mr. Suurr—No, not so far as we know. The absorption is by means of the 
bacteria in the nodules on the roots. 

Q. If there are no nodules there is no appropriation of this nitrogen ? 

Mr. Suurr.—Quite so, without the nodules there are no bacteria present (so far 
as we know) to absorb free nitrogen. Without them the clover can only use the com- 
bined nitrogen of the soil (nitrates) like other crops. The clover in such a case is not 
a nitrogen accumulator. 

Q. What is your opinion about inoculation? 

Mr. Suurr—I do not think it is generally necessary. We have found whera 
there has been failure to obtain a good crop of clover that in the majority of cases 
the fault was with the soil rather than due to the absence of the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. The soil may require draining, it may be sour and need liming, it may be 
poor in humus and dry out too readily, it may be too heavy and in clods. 

When it is thought that inoculation may prove beneficial one of the best plans is 
to obtain some surface soil from a field growing clover, broadcast it over the field 
that it is wished to inoculate at seeding time and harrow in, 300 Ibs. per acre will be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Meics.—How can you make clover grow on sandy loam ? 


Mr. Suurr.—Nothing is better than a dressing of barnyard manure disced or 
harrowed into the soil. Supplement this with a coating of wood ashes, say 30 to 40 


bushels per acre, also harrowed in. 
Tf the soil is altogether too poor for clover, I would advise growing buckwheat or 


rye and turning them under while green. Then try clover the next year. 


Q. If you Lave not good wood ashes ? : 
Mr. Suutr.—You can then use 300 Ibs. basic slag and 150 Ibs. muriate of potash. 


Broadeast and harrow in when seeding. 
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Mr. Martin (P.E.I.)—Do you say that your experiments have shown that summer 
fallowing is hard on the soil? 


Mr. Suurr.—yYes. It tends to the destruction of the vegetable matter of the soil 
and the loss of nitrogen. The amount of nitrogen lost in this way is greater than that 
removed in a grain crop. 


Mr. Marrmy.—And you consider the remedy is in clover growing ? 


Mr. Suutt.— When there is no manure, when a preper rotation of crops cannot be 
followed then deterioration of the soil must result unless there is occasionally a 
legume, clover or peas for instance, grown and turned under. 

Under existing conditions summer-fallowing cannot be dispensed with, but we 
ought to minimize its evils as far as possible by some such means as I have advocated. 


Q. Why do you consider fallowing indispensable? 


Mr. Suurr.—Because with continuous grain growing the fields become very 
weedy. If there is no hoed crop then there must be fallowing. Further, fallowing is 
necessary to conserve moisture for succeeding crops, a very important matter in some 
districts. 


Mr. Broprr.—Would it not be better to clean the land with some crop? 


Mr. Suut?.—Yes, certainly. Roots or corn or potatoes are the crops we should 
reevmrmend for this purpose. 


Mr. Scutert (Oxford).—Is it not true that nitrogen liberated by fallowing is 
assimilated by the following crop? 


Mr. Suutt.—That is quite true as regards the nitrates so formed, provided they 
are not leached away in the meantime. Much available nitrogen is prepared in this 
way and the benefit is to be observed in the crop following the fallow. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that this advantage is accompanied by a serious loss of nitrogen to 
the soil, partly by denitrification, partly by leaching of nitrates. 


Mr. Scuarrner.—We in Manitoba must fallow once at least every third year or 
w: should have no crop. Are you going to give us a substitute for summer-fallowing ? 


Mr. Suurr.—ynNo, not altogether. I think so long as the farmers do not or cannot 
keep animals, so long as they cannot have a rotation of crops, so long as they grow 
grain and nothing else, there must be summer-fallowing. But could it not be modi- 
fied according to some such plan as I have suggested—a combination of fallowing and 
soil enrichment by growing and turning under pease? 


Mr. Scuett (Oxford).—Why, do you think, they resort to this summer-fallow- 
ing in the Northwest? 


Mr. Suutt.—Simply to keep down the weeds and conserve moisture; it is nota 
question of liberation of plant food. If the season is favourable the larger number 
of the soils are rich enough at present to give good yields. ; 

Q. What do you advise? 


Mr. Suutt.—I would suggest, in such districts as will not grow clover success- 
fully, to cultivate the land until the middle of June and then sow peas. In two 
months’ time the crop should be sufficiently advanced to plough under. 


Hon. Mr. Douctas.—We are not concerned about the det 


; ; erioration of i 
We have too much strength in the soil and we get too much stra spo 


w. 

Mr. Suutt.—That is very true of some soils; they do not need enrichment 
soils cannot last for ever under such treatment, no matter ho 
many soils now that show unmistakeably signs of deterioration. 


But 


w rich, and there are 
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Hon. Mr, Dowucias.—We got 40 bushels per acre last year from soil that had 
been cultivated for 26 years. 


Mr. Suurr.—Undoubtedly there are some soils as yet over-rich in plant food, 
but that does not affect my contention respecting the soils of the Northwest in general. 


Mr. Barr.—Would it net be difficult to plough under peas? 
Mr. Suutr.—The crop could be rolled and then disced. 


Mr. Know.es.—Could not the soil be ploughed a little deeper? In such a way 
could not the soil be kept fertile where it is of great depth? 


Mr. Suurr.—tTo a certain extent deeper ploughing in such soils would obscure 
the deterioration I have spoken of. It would not, however, alter the facts of the case. 


Mr. Tretrorp.—Will not roots and worms bring up the plant food? 


Mr. Suutr.—Yes, to a limited extent, but there are no worms in the soil, gener- 
ally speaking, of the Northwest. 


Mr. Scuarrxer.—This matter of fallowing is of the greatest importance to the 
Northwest; do J understand you are arguing against it? 


Mr. Suutr.—No, I am not arguing against it where it is necessary to conserve 
moisture. J do not think until there is more mixed farming that we can give up 
- fallowing. But if we cannot abandon the system we can recognize the injury it may 
be doing and endeavour in some measure to lessen that injury. And this I think can 
be done in some parts in some such manner as I have suggested. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MUCK SOILS. 


A considerable amount of experimental work has been done with muck or peaty 
soils, both on our own farm at Ottawa and on farms in various parts of the Dominion. 
The reclamation of the soils is a very difficult problem and it is one not yet entirely 
solved. Some of these soils have yielded more or less readily to treatment; others 
wave chstinately refused to improve though treated in various. ways. 

As you are aware, such soils are essentially vegetable organic matter. In some 
this organic matter is well decomposed, in others it is comparatively ‘raw,’ and in 
many instances is very acid. In some there may be considerable amounts of clay, 
and in others the mineral or rock matter may be present in traces only. 

The first desideratum is through drainage. It does not seem desirable to lay tiles 
at the outset, but to take off the surface water by open ditches. This will allow the 
land to become more firm and compact by settling; it will also aerate the soil and 
sweeten it. Tile drainage may then be put in. 

Tf the subsoil is not too deep to be reached by the plough, a certain admixture 
of it with the surface soil will be of benefit. Sometimes we can conveniently and at 
not too great a cost put on a coating of sand and clay and thus improve them, but 
unfortunately, circumstances do not often allow this method of improvement. 

Wood ashes make an excellent fertilizer for such soils, because they furnish the 
mineral elements lacking in the muck, and at the same time correct the natural acidity 
of the muck. Frequently there is a deposit of marl in the neighbourhood, and this 
has proved an excellent amendment for muck soils. Gas Jime can also be used to 

ac hem. 
Bete stuce of wood ashes I would suggest basic slag and muriate of potash. 
Basic slag contains from 15 to 20 per cent phosphoric acid and a large percentage of 
free lime. JI should advise say 500 Ibs. of basic slag and 200 Ibs. muriate of potash, 


harrowing % the mixture. 
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Further, at the outset a dressing of barnyard manure will be useful, and this 
probably for three reasons: 

1. It supplies the young plant with imme ay i get 
though there is plenty of nitrogen, it is not in a condition that is assimilable to crops. 
There is practically no potash or lime or phosphoric acid in crude muck that can at 
once be utilized by crops. All these elements are furnished in the most desirable 
forms by barnyard manure. ; ; 

2. Until muck has been well drained and aerated and sweetened it will be prac- 
tically destitute of those microscopic forms of life that. prepare the food in the soil 
for our farm crops. All fertile soils teem with this germ life. Barnyard manure 
introduces these germs, it inoculates the soil, as it were, with. bacteria which will 
further decompose the muck and convert its nitrogen into nitrates. 

3. Manure probably improves the physical condition of muck, making it better 


suited to the growth of crops. 


diately available food. In crude muck, 


Mr. Broprr.—You don’t think there is any reclamation without drainage? 


Mr. Suutr.—Nothing can be done until you get rid of the free water. Drainage 
is essential for this purpose. 


Q. Do you consider the nitrogen in muck as unavailable? 


Mr. Suutr.—Mucks differ somewhat in this respect; in some the vegetable matter 
is more decomposed than in others. There are certain mucks that can be taken direct 
from the bogs and used as a top dressing on soils with good effect, but they are 
exceptional. In the majority of cases the muck at the outset possesses very little, if 
any, available nitrogen. 


Q. Why is this? 
Mr. SuHurr.—The muck is acid or sour. Again it is full of water, to the exclusion 


of air. Under these conditions the nitrifying bacteria (which prepare the nitrogenous 
food for crops) cannot exist. 


Mr. Witson (Russell)—You. mentioned Thomas phosphate. Is its phosphoric acid 
soluble? 


Mr. Suurr.—lIt is not immediately soluble in water, but becomes more or less 
quickly available for crop use in the soil. Jt is not so active a phosphatic fertilizer 
as superphosphate, but for certain soils—those that are sour, deficient in lime and 
muck soils—it is better, by reason of its alkaline character. 

Q. How rich is it in phosphorie acid? 

Mr. Suurr.—tlt varies in composition. Usually the phosphoric acid lies between 
15 per cent and 20 per cent. It should be bought on analysis. 

Another point is its degree of fineness. The finer it is the more readily does its 


phosphoric acid become available. Information as to ‘fineness’ should be obtained 
before purchasing. 


Q. Would it be better than bone-meal ? 
Mr. Suurr.—Yes, for such soils as we are considering. 


Mr. TeLrorp.—What is the proper treatment of an orchard, as regards its soil? 


Mr. Suurr.—tIt would be impossible now to discuss such a subject at all fully; 
it would require probably two hours to present the matter in all its phases. One or two 
features might, however, be spoken of briefly: 

1. To keep up fertility either manure must be applied or a green crop of some 
legume occasionally ploughed under. In addition it may be desirable to give a 
dressing of wood ashes, say 40 bushels per acre. Bone meal 300 lbs. and muriate 
of potash 100 Ibs. per acre could be used instead of wood ashes. 
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2. In localities where drought may prevail it would not be advisable to sow the 
clover or other ‘cover’ crop early in the season, for such a practice would lead to the 
drying out of the soil and the trees would suffer. Cultivation of the soil to conserve 
moisture is, under such circumstances, essential, and may be necessary from the open- 
ing of the season until July 1 or 15. The cover crop can be sown, and if the season 
is at all favourable there will be a good growth before the winter sets in. 

This whole matter of orchard cultivation was fully dealt with before this com- 
mittee about three years ago. 


Mr. Curistrs.—How would it do to sow buckwheat in the orchard and then turn 
in the hogs and hens to eat it? 


J 
Mr. Suvurt.—I would never advise any such practice. 


Mr. Scurtt.—You would sow clover? 


Mr. Suurr.—Yes, there is no better crop for cover purposes perhaps, but do not 
sow too early if the district is one subject to early drought. 


ALKALI SOILS. 


It is perhaps desirable that I should refer, briefly, to a bulletin we have just issued 
entitled ‘Alkali Soils, their nature and reclamination.’ In 1904 and again in 1906 
I spent some time in the semi-arid districts of British Columbia and Alberta, studying 
their agricultural possibilities and, incidentally, the question of alkali—its occurrence 
and removal. The results of this work and of subsequent analyses of many samples 
of alkali soil have given us certain information which we felt sure would prove useful 
to those already settled, or about to settle, in areas where alkali occurs. Hence, this 
bulletin, which treats of the whole question in its various phases. 


Mr. Lewis.—Does alkali go very deep into the soil? 


Mr. Suurr.—Not necessarily. The depth to which it may be found will vary 
somewhat with the season of the year and with the rainfall. Usually it is confined 
to the first few inches, though it may extend to a depth of several feet. 


Mr. Jackson.—In the district between Winnipeg and Stony Mountain, 30 miles 
northeast of Winnipeg there is plenty of rain and yet alkali is found in spots all over 
that territory. How do you explain that? 


Mr. Suutrr.—What is the precipitation ? 
Mr. Jacxson.—I don’t know, but there is plenty of rain to raise crops. 


Mr. Suurr—There is no doubt that the occurrence of alkali is due in the first 
place to insufficiency of rainfall. Secondly it may result from lack of drainage. 
Possibly this district is underlaid by an impervious hardpan which prevents drainage. 


The matter would have to be studied on the spot and certain analyses made. Further, 


some definite information is required regarding the rainfall of the district. 


Mr. Lewts.—To what is alkali attributable? 


Mr. Sautr.—Desintegration and decomposition of the rock matter of our soils 
is constantly, continually taking place. Soils are being formed just as soils are being 
worn out, as regards their soluble mineral constituents. These soluble mineral salts 
arise from the ‘weathering’ of the rock matter of the soil. This weathering takes 
place here as weil as in semi-arid districts, but in the latter it accumulates, forming 
‘alkali,’ whereas in humid districts, where there is plenty of rain, these salts are 
‘washed duwn and drained away. The formation of alkali is, as you see, therefore, due 


to certain climatic conditions. 
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Q. Why is it on the surface? : : : 

Mr. Suurr.—Eyaporation starts capillary action in the soil and this brings the 
solution of these salts to the surface; the escape or evaporation of the water that held 
them in solution leaves the salts (alkali) on or near the surface of the soil. 


Q. Would deep ploughing help matters? z 
Mr. Suurr.—yYes, very considerably. We advocate deep ploughing and frequent 


cultivation. 
Mr. Crawrorp.—What effect would manure have? 


Mr. Suurr.—tIt is very useful. May I read from the bulletin what I say on that 
point? I think the matter is dealf with there fairly fully. 

‘Application of manure-—Heavy end repeated applications of manure—more 
especially horse manure—have been found of great value for alkali spots. This treat- 
ment is frequently entirely successful in reclaiming the soil in the course of two or 
three seasons and may be confidently recommended for trial in cases where the alkali 
content is not high. 

‘Possibly the beneficial action of manure is in three directions: First, as 
furnishing immediately available food for the young plant. ‘Thus, while the rootlets 
are in the most tender and susceptible stage they readily find nourishment, and the 
erop is forced along until it has gained sufficient robustness and vigour to withstand 
a certain amount of alkali. Secondly, the mixing of the manure with the soil must 
vastly improve the mechanical condition or texture of the latter, rendering it more 
mellow and permeable to water and allowing its more ready aeration—in fact, making 
the soil a more comfortable foraging ground for roots. And, lastly, while destroying 
eapillarity in the surface soil it also acts partly as a surface mulch and thus serves 
very materially in preventing the accumulation of alkali.’ 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk).—I think you are right about the manure. In our district 
there is a farmer that had an area of 20 acres out of 160 that was affected by alkali 
and he has completely reclaimed it by the use of manure. 


INFLUENCE OF SOIL MOISTURE ON THE QUALITY OF WHEAT. 


We are studying in several of its phases a problem that is engaging the attention 
to-day of chemists in several parts of the world—the factors that influence the quality 
of wheat. Very briefly, I may bring before you certain results that we have obtained 
during the last two years respecting the cause of wheat softening or becoming more 
starchy when grown on recently cleared serub land. This soft or piebald wheat is 
characteristic of newly broken scrub. This is well recognized in the northwest, 


Mr. Crawrorp.—You are not speaking of freshly broken prairie? 


Mr. Suutt.—No, I refer to newly broken scrub land. Soft or piebald wheat 
contains less protein or gluten than ‘hard’ wheat. This fact is brought out well by 
the following data, obtained from samples of wheat grown by Mr. Mooney, of Valley 
River, Manitoba, in 1905, on ‘breaking’ from serub and on summer-fallow respec- 
tively :— ; 


COMPOSITION OF WHEATS—SEASON 1905. 


egionr 
CA wiheat used aspseedy. oes ac ee re oe 
“BY product of ‘A’ on breaking. . Ho oo Beam tae - 9-93 
NC# productof ~ A.7.con; summer tallow. -¢ 7. 6 oe he oe 12-69 


(Calculated on the basis of 10 per cent water.) 


weeds. 
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Tf you will examine these samples (exhibits them) you will notice that ‘B’ is 
a much softer wheat than either ‘A’ or ‘C.’ The summer-fallow wheat contains 
nearly three per cent more gluten than that from the breaking. 

In the following year, 1906, we determined the moisture content of the two soils, 
summer-fallow and newly broken scrub, every fortnight through the growing season. 
We also analysed the wheat as grown on both areas. 

The data for the moisture-content are tabulated as follows :— 


WATER IN BREAKING AND SUMMER-FALLOW SOILS AT VALLEY RIVER, MAN., 1906. 


— May 5. | May 15. | May 29. | June 22. | July 13. | Aug. 2. | Aug. 24. 


p- c. pic: p. c. p. c. Pp: C- p. ¢ p. c. 
iBreaicinpareerr ens see e|) 32096 36.49 33.45 30.49. 35.23 30.37 32.84 
SUMIMEENAMOWe se sere: 22.45 23.39 23.39 21.70. 21.24 13.24 18.28 


You will observe that throughout the whole growing season from the 1st of May 
till the end of August, the newly-broken scrub Jand contained more moisture than 
the fallowed land. This difference in moisture content amounts to 10 per cent or 
over on every date at which the samples were collected. 


The analyses of the wheats grown on the two soils are as follows :— 


COMPOSITION OF WHEATS—SERIES OF 1906. 


Protein. 

Per cent. 
Wilteateirsedmasnscedus ner ies ee aw se elels es ey 19090 
CID? jorochnet ort CIB? Gin loreellohites, 5 55 oc 50 06 G0 00 G0 oo JKUAUNL 
Bteeprodne of, onsummertallow. 9... 005... no. 13:52 


(Calculated on the basis of 10 per cent water.) ” 


Again, the grain grown upon the newly broken scrub is softer (exhibits samples), 
containing 34 per cent less gluten than the grain grown on the summer-fallow. , 

I wish to draw your attention to the fact that the softer grain is grown on the 
moister soil. 

Further, we submitted both soils to analysis and found that the newly broken 
scrub land contained 21-54 per cent vegetable matter and -622 per cent nitrogen, while 
the fallowed land possessed 13-11 per cent vegetable matter and -38 per cent nitrogen. 

My theory or explanation is that the conditions offered by the ‘scrub’ land, viz., 
the large amount of water present and the superabundance of available nitrogeneous 
food, prolonged the vegetative or growing period of the wheat, delaying maturity, 
with the result of softening the grain; a short, quick ripening period tends to the 
production of a glutinous grain. At least that is our position at present; it is possi- 
ble that further work may alter our views on the subject. 


Mr. Crawrorp.—Why was the scrub land the more moist ? 


Mr. Suutr.—For two reasons. In the first place it had received a very thorough 
working during the previous season. The land was broken in June and then culti- 
vated at intervals to the end of the season. This gave it every opportunity to receive 
and retain moisture. Capillarity was destroyed and surface evaporation checked. On 
the other hand the ‘symmer-fallow’ soil only received cultivation to keep down the 


Sec 
able matter, which undo 


ondly, you will have noticed that the scrub land is much the richer in veget- 
an ubtedly increased the water-holding capacity of the soil. 
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Q. We find that ripening is earlier on the ‘breaking’ from prairie than on sum- 
mer-fallow. 

Mr. Suutr—yYes, I believe such is usually the case. My impression is that 
summer-fallowed soil is, as a rule, more moist than the freshly broken prairie soil. tf 
this is the case, then we should expect the grain on the latter to ripen first. In this 
respect the ‘breaking’ from the prairies and scrub land may differ markedly. 

The softer wheat will, I believe, be always found from the moister soil, but the 


deterioration (if such it may be called) may not be entirely due to the larger amount 
of nitrogeneous food set free for its use. Both these factors may take a part in 


prolonging growth and delaying maturity. 


Mr. Jacxson—How do you account for the fact that wheat ripens earlier and is 
softer on scrub Jand than on summer-fallow ? . 


Mr. Suutr—I cannot account for it. I am endeavouring to account for the facts 
as I found them in this investigation. 

Mr. Scuert (Oxford)—Don’t you think that it is the excess of humus and the 
lack of silica that produces soft straw on serub land? 


Mr. Suurr.—I am not prepared to say that softness in straw is due to lack of 
silica. We do know that excess of moisture in rich scils, ie., soils well supplied with 
nitrogeneous food, produces rank growth and that such growth is apt to lodge. 


Q. You get soft wheat with a soft straw? If so, it is due to lack of silica. 


Mr. Suuttr.—I have no data on that point. 
Mr. Lewis.—What is the difference between prairie soil and the scrub soil? 


Mr. Suurr.—The scrub soil, I believe, will be found in the majority of instances 
to be the richer in vegetable matter. It will probably be looser and lighter. 


THE POTATO SCAB. 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk)—How do you account for scab on potatoes? 


. Mr. Suurr.—The scab is a fungus disease. The spores grow on the surface or 
skin of the potato and disfigure the tuber. It is most prevalent in soils that have 
been heavily dressed with fresh manure; for this reason manure should not be put 
in the furrows so as to come into contact with the sets. Nor should potatoes be 
planted on newly limed soil, an alkaline condition favours the development of scab. 

Probably the best preventive is to soak the potaices to be used as seed for two 
hours in a solution of formaldehyde of the strength of 8 ounces to 15 gallons water. 


Mr. Lewis.—You think an over abundance of manure encourages scab? 


Mr. Suutr._Yes. That fact is well attested. I would advise manuring the 
previous crop. Potatoes after a clover crop are usually very clean. 
Q. Does seab injure the potatoes as an article of food 2 


Mr. Suurr.—Just in so far as it ‘eats’ into the potato. It is chiefly a surface 
disfigurement that can be cut out when preparing the potato for cooking. Of course 
it means loss in the thicker pealing that must be removed. : 


Q. Tt does not affect the interior of the potato? 


Mr. Suutr.—The attack is from the outside and the inju 
depth of the growth of the fungus. a ae 
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THE FEEDING VALUE OF FROZEN WHEAT. 


; Mr. Tetrorp.—How does frozen wheat compare with sound wheat as to feeding 
value? 


Mr. Suutr.We have analysed a large number of samples of frozen wheat lately, 
and invariably find that such wheat is characterized by a high nitrogen content, in 
other words, it contains a large proportion of nitrogeneous matter. Our investiga- 
tions further show that there is a certain small proportion of this nitrogeneous matter 
that is not in the form of true glaten, and hence, of somewhat less feeding value than 
gluten. Judiciously fed, however, I think we shall find for certain classes of stock 
that frozen wheat is fully equal to sound wheat. Possibly the best results will be 
obtained when the finely ground wheat is mixed, say half and half, with bran or 
ground oats. It needs something to keep it from forming a glutinous ball in the © 
stomach that would resist the action of the digestive fluids. Probably cooking, soaking 
or scalding may enhance its value. 

This frozen wheat is extremely hard and horny. Even when ground to a fine 
powder, it may by reason of its hardness resist digestion, and a large part of it pass 
through the animal unattacked. Probably soaking would do away with this objection- 
able feature. Pigs, it appears, are better able to digest it than cows. It has, I believe, 
given excellent results in pork production, but for dairy cows it has not proved so 
satisfactory. 

Q. How much protein does it contain? How does it compare with bran and 
gluten meal? 

Mr. Suurr.—The protein content of such samples of frezen wheat as we have 
analysed was between 12-0 per cent and 14-0 per cent; usually the so-called * feed ’ 
wheats (which are this year seriously frosted) contain from 13 per cent to 15-5 per 
cent protein. 

Q. The percentage of protein is of some importance? 

Mr. Suurr.—Certainly, protein is the constituent of greatest nutritive value in a 
feed. Practically, the value of a feed may be estimated from a knowledge of the per- 
centages of protein and of fat. 

; Q. You think better results should be obtained from feeding the frozen wheat 
mixed than by itself? 

Mr. Suutr—yYes; for several reasons, the chief of which is that it needs some 
loose light fodder or feeding stuff to prevent the gluten forming masses in the stomach 
which would not be thoroughly digested. 


Mr. Witson (Russell) —We have fed this wheat to steers, together with ensilage, 
but we did not get very good results. We crushed the wheat. The skin dried up and 
the hair came off. 


Mr Suurr.—I am inclined to think that the steers got but little nutriment from 
the wheat and that their digestion was deranged. 

Q. I mixed it with ensilage and thought the ration was well balanced. 

Mr. Suutr—No, I fear not. Wheat is unlike barley and oats; its protein forms 
a sticky, glutinous ball in the stomach, which is not the case with the other cereals. 
It Snead be mixed with some other and more bulky dry feed. 

Further, as I have said, the very hard character of this frozen wheat is against 
its ready digestion. I would suggest soaking. 

i 2 

Q. Gluten meal is a good feed? . 

Mr. Suutr—One of the very best. The best brands—there is a good deal of es 
ence between the brands on the market—contain over 30 per cent protein. It is ae y 
digested food and used judiciously with other and less concentrated feeding stufis it 
is in the very first rank for dairy and beef stock. 
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Mr. Marrs (Wellington).—Is there any value to weed seeds taken from the 
wheat in Manitoba? 3 


FEEDING VALUE OF SCREENINGS. 


Mr. Suutt.—In my report for 1906 there is to be found a number of analyses of 
weed seeds as sereened from wheat and obtained from the elevator at Port Arthur. 
We concluded that while some of these materials had a decided feeding value, others 
were comparatively worthless. I may insert some of the analyses here :— 


ANALYSES OF SCREENINGS. 


z S) 2 
5 § 4 al 
Name of Feed. Particulars. 2 ‘2 OCs i 
Cee | 2) S 
a oo f |oO zi <4 
Wild buckwheat........ . ....|J. G. King & Co., Port Arthur, 
Ont eee Pee A an ee 7°48: 10°16} 2°89} 70°00) 7-29) 2-18 
Small seeds cleaned from flax.... " " 4 41) 18°78] 24°48) 33°27) 9 51) 9°55 
Small seeds cleaned from wheat. " u 7°62) 15°50) 9°64) 54°86) 17°21) 5-17 
Seeds, broken wheat, sntall oats, 
&e., ready for grinding (No. 23) ” ” 8 54) 14°12) 7°75] 56°40) 8°36) 4°83 


Ground seeds obtained by grind- 


inp NB Isr Le eae ope n " .-| 9°14) 17°31] 9°74) 51°76] 6°58) 5°49 
Ground feed mixture, 257% No. 23 
angus 5/4 barleyae eee a " u os| 9560} dost Ol 52274) GOsbs ls rebD a onos 
Ground feed mixture, 257, No. 23 
andij>/Gbarleysare- ea ae 4 " ..{ 9:19) 13:00) 5-38! 62-19] 6-34) 3°90 
Ground feed mixture, 507% No. 23 
andio0/4 barley sm nee u n ..| 9°90; 12°94; 5-14) 60°63} 7 49| 3 90 
Mlaxdchaticcemnine cc pce eee " " ..| 7°68) 6°06| 4°15) 62°55) 13-88] 5°6S 
[Buckwheat cha teres anaes ' " ..| 10°00} 7°87| 2°55) 63°72| 13 22) 2°64 
Wine ibroken stalk. 5.25. #22) ' " -.| 10°43) 11°68) 3°62) 55°64) 14°28) 4°35 
Wiheatichatie 4.8) ees. Hae " " --| 6°25{ 5:31) 2749) 45-80) 27-501-12-65 


You will notice that they differ widely among themselves in protein and fat. The 
sample ‘small seeds cleaned from flax’ is very high in both these yaluable nutrients. 
Again, the sample ‘flax chaff’ is very low in protein. 


Mr. Crawrorp.—How does the wild buckwheat compare with wheat? 


Mr. Suurr.—Wild buckwheat contains between 2 per cent and 3 per cent less 
protein than wheat; it is much more fibrous than wheat. Its percentage of fibre is 
about 7°5, whereas in wheat the Sbre is about 2-5 per cent. 


The chaff from wild buckwheat is exceedingly poor stuff; it is low in protein and 
high in fibre. : 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk)—Can you give us any statement as to F rench weed seed ? 
Mr. Suutr.—No, I cannot. We have not analysed it. 


Mr. TeLtrorp.—What grain do you consider the best for cattle? 


Mr. Suurr.—There is no best grain. A mixture is better than any one grain. 
Variety of food is an important matter, for beasts as well as for man, and we should 
recognize this fact to a greater extent than is now done. Probably = one were re- 
stricted to a single cereal it would be well to choose barley, stock feongae experiments 
point in that direction. ; 

Q. Is it, then, the strongest grain? 

Mr. Suutt.—By no means. If the strongest grain were 


i : chosen as the on] 
the animal’s digestion would soon be deranged. eee 
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EXAMINATION OF FEEDING STUFFS. 


In accordance with our custom, many of the more prominent feeding stuffs upon 
the market have been analysed during the past year. We should have liked to 
present the analyses of all manufactured and milling products sold in Canada, but 
that has not been possible. Our examination, therefore, is not a complete one. I trust 
the time is not far distant when through one or other of the branches of the govern- 
ment service we shall have an annual analysis made of all manufactured feeds on the 
market. On this matter I have given you my views for a number of years past, so I 
will say very little further than to again emphasize the desirability of the com- 
prehensive, systematic inspection and analysis of feeding stuffs. I consider it quite 
as necessary as the analysis of fertilizers; in fact, it is of greater importance, as more 
farmers buy feed than buy fertilizers. 

I do not think there is much intentional fraud in this matter, though there is 
good evidence that very poor stuff is put on the market at times. Thus, we had a bran 
sent to us that contained about three per cent less protein and one-third more fibre 
than good bran. It contained oat hulls and other refuse. Then, again, take the 
by-products of the starch factories, gluten meal, gluten feed, Ge. Some are excellent 
feeding stuffs, while other factories trade on the reputation of the honest men and 
sell an inferior material. 

Our work in this conection is, I believe, very helpful to the farmer and will be 
continued until such time as the systematic inspection that I advocated is adopted. 
The analysis of these feeds submitted to us in 1907 will be given in the forthcoming 
report. 


ey 


ROOTS AND SUGAR BEETS. 


Large differences exist between the several varieties of roots as regards their dry- 
matter content and the richness of this dry matter in sugar. This matter I have 
spoken of at former sessions of this Committee, so that it will only be necessary to place 
on record the results obtained during the past season, together with averages from 
former years for the purpose of comparison. 


Mangels. 
Number of Da 
Year. Varieties Sugar. 
Analysed. Matter. x 
p-c. p.c. 

OOo Ube BeOS eR ae aoe ae See 5 Sao GEG a ROE Meee 10 11°69 6°62 
WOODS es MUSE See) Teac cn oreletiels Minus. ate Soage merece, ats ae i 10°04 4°67 
Ie oe coo ot 1A reece Hens Rie ee ee ee - 16 11°63 5 93 
SNP eh Ree. La News oaleed 10 12°64 75a 


From these results it is evident that the season at Ottawa last year was favourable 
to the growth of a good mangel rich in sugar. However, J must add that we had 
selected the ten best varieties to sow, the poorer ones, grown in former years, have been 
discarded from the list. 


Carrots. 
Vanety Dry Matt Sugar. 
Year. Analysed. ry Matter. gar. 
p.c. p.c. 
RR SE OS PIGS + aint 10 25 2°02 
Mee ian Pe Sd ~ He 2 


Pe ot cine ee elo treiwielercieliinie w spss ofs)e\e-,='s/e\= é 10°39 3-01 
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The carrots of 1906 and 1907, it will be noticed, have practically the same com- 
position. 


Turnips. 
Varieties font Sao 
Year. Analysed. Dry Matter. g 
p.c. p-c. 
: 20 10°09 LAO 
OOD setae se tee abe ene oh eae eee ae oa oe oe 
ie ee ee id 10:13 1-0 


The data for 1905 and 1907 are practically identical and decidedly lower than 
those for 1906. 


Sugar Beets. 
The sugar beets grown on the several experimental farms are analysed annually. 
The varieties grown are those specially noted for a high sugar content, Vilmorin’s 


Improved, Klein Wanzleben, Trés Riche. The results of the past season, together with 
the averages since 1901, are presented in the following tables :— 


Sugar Beets Grown on the Dominion Experimental Farms, 1907. 


Percentage | Percentage Bea Average 
Variety. Locality. of Sugar in | of Solids oe scent Weight of 
Juice. in Juice. ¥- | One Root. 
Lbs. = Ozs. 
Vilmorin’s Improved .../Brandon, Man.... ... gaccl) Gs 19°57 85°6 1 4 
” ...-{Indian Head, Sask. ...... 17°09 20°49 83°4 a le 3 
" eer eal| OL bites © tha wane eies 16°49 18°46 89°3 il 2 
+ AS ASSIZ ey Gent tment ann 18°86 20°87 90-3 1 3 
" ae GACOM be uPA tate | at ee 13°39 17°29 77-4 1 9 
Klein Wanzleben....... BrandonyMans 5 san 17°86 Zits 84 5 1 4 | 
" Aes Indian Head, Sask........ 15°03 18°60 80°8 1 2 é 
Ui ge oe CAnew Ottaway qa 14°67 18°11 81°0 1 4 
Tee yee rey nes Apacssiz: Bs O sic, eno 17 65 20°26 871 1 7 
ss acre WMacombegAlta tases i 13°93 17°94 77°6 1 5 
WrésRiche ee eee. || brandongeMans: oes 16°33 19°17 85-4 1 2 
" -............|Indian Head, Sask........ 15°65 19 00 82-3 1 3 
Pree ares Se Rd ens Chih eOttawar ee mene 15°16 18°06 83-9 if ib t 
een SR eee Agassiz; BEC. aed 16°43 18°86 87-1 1 4 
{ree vig ce arena Wacombe: Altar; == aeeen 12°72 16°69 76°2 1 8 


Average Percentage of Sugar in Juice in Sugar Beets Grow 


n on the Experimental 
Farms—1902-7. 


a) ee 
Locality. 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 49906 1907 

Nappan, SNE SSeee 2 2 a ee ie 15°87 | 15°33 | 14:44 16°52 : 

Ottawal Out ec ceo 5 ane es eee 16°77 | 15-34} 16-91 12°45 ie ; "5°44 
Brandon: Man. esi oe oe i a ee 11°36 | 16°62; 11-99 15°50 | 17-00 
IndianHead, Sacks. Stscee otis jas ee cates “|, 0155) 1654 | yao, 14°94 |. f4-97 4 245 92 
Lacombe, Ata 558 3 cee ee ee ae Weremed eee Eee ec 13°35 
Agassiz, 3 Bi@ ii fie anne ie aie Sneat eae os 17°44 8°10} 17-39 14°93 | 17-65 
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This is, on the whole, a very satisfactory showing. At Brandon, Man., and 
Agassiz, B.C., particularly rich roots were grown, while those from Indian Head, 
Sask., and Ottawa, Ont., were eminently suitable for factory purposes. The results 
from the beets grown on the newly established experimental farm at Lacombe, Alta., 
do not indicate either a very rich or very pure beet, but judgment as to the suitability 
of the district for growing sugar beets must be suspended until further data on the 
subject have been obtained. Unfortunately, early and repeated frosts in the autumn 
injured the sugar beets grown on the experimental farm, Nappan, N.S., last season, 
so that no results were obtained from this station. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 
New Forms of Kerosene Emulsions. 


Between two and three years ago we discovered that flour could be used in the 
making of emulsions in the place of soap. Since that time we and many orchardists 
throughout the Dominion have used large quantities of such an emulsion made simply 
with flour, cold or hot water, and coal oil (kerosene), and found it eminently satis- 
factory for all the uses for which the ordinary kerosene emulsion is employed, ¢.g.: 
destruction of aphis, &«. The preparation, which is extremely simple, is as follows:— 

For 11 per cent emulsion.—The requisite amount of coal oil (kerosene) is poured 
into the pail or barrel and flour added in the proportion of 8 ounces to 1 quart of coal 
oil; the mass thoroughly stirred and the water added—2 gallons for every quart of 
coal oil. The whole is then vigorously churned, say, for five minutes, by means of 
a pump and coarse nozzle or a wooden paddle or dasher as used in upright churns, 
and the emulsion is ready for use. The spray is smooth, easily atomized, and does not 
clog the nozzle. - 

Flour is everywhere obtainable; indeed, is to be found in every house. No heat- 
ing of water is necessary, though the quantity of flour can be reduced when the 
flour is first scalded. “As an emulsion for immediate use it is very highly spoken of 
by all who have used it, and in some orchards many barrels were prepared and sprayed 
last summer. 


Bordeaux-Kerosene Emulston with Flour. 


We have extended this use of flour in the making of emulsions, and found that 
this material can be employed in the preparation of many fluids for both summer and 
winter use. Several of these sprays are described in my report for 1906, and; there- 
fore, I need not enter upon any detailed account of them. But I brought to show you 
to-day one which I made more than ten months ago, for I believe it is a spray 
destined to become one of great importance in the fight against insect and fungus 
pests. It is a combination of Bordeaux mixture and kerosene emulsion. It is, there- 
fore, a combined fungicide and insecticide. The sample I show you is ten months 
old and the stability of the emulsion is evident from the fact that there is not the 
slightest trace of the oil showing to-day. The formula is as follows :— 


ENIIGSTOMCM eee fe ete Siete Se ue ae 2 Ibe. 4 
NATO ee wc aa es see Me saa 4 
ibe po SER IG os Ago Se ec 4 
TTa~agistade Oo Mien ao 6) oie (Oe Ga) 9 Olena ae ..gallons 4 
Uiaige, 55 cel oe Bee Cc cat o 0 olay oe ec ca 36 


To the diluted slaked lime the kerosene containing the flour is added and the 
whole emulsified for five minutes; the solution of bluestone (approximately one-half 
of the total volume) is then poured in and the whole well stirred. 


, 
| 
; 
: 
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The simplicity of preparation, the remarkable stability of the emulsion, the smooth- 
ness of the spray producing no clogging of the nozzle all lead to the conclusion that 
this Bordeaux-kerosene-flour emulsion will find a large field of employment and be 
of particular value in all cases where fungous disease and aphis require attention 


at one and the same time. 


WELL WATERS FROM FARMS. 


In this connection I have merely to say that the work of examination of water 
samples from farmers’ wells has been continued. 

The number of waters from Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba increases as the 
country becomes settled. Quite a proportion of these northwestern waters, I regret 
to say, are strongly alkaline or saline in character, and from which a suitable supply 
for drinking purposes can only be obtained by distillation. Small household stills that 
can be used on the kitchen stoves are manufactured for this purpose. They are fairly 
cheap, easily managed and require very little attention, and I should strongly recom- 
mend their use in districts where the water is saline. 

The barnyard well, with its polluted water, still exists, I am sorry to say, but we 
have reason to believe that it is being abandoned, though slowly, for a purer source. 
I find it necessary to condemn as quite unfit for use the larger number of waters 
drawn from barnyard wells. The well waters in many of our country villages are 
also seriously polluted. It seems, therefore, most desirable that the subject of pure 
water for our rural population should be constantly and prominently brought before 


our people. 


Having read the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I certify the same to be 
correct. 
FRANK T. SHUTT, 


Chemist, Dominion Experimental Farms. 


by pee hee ES ree eee 
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MR, J. H. GRISDALE, AGRICULTURIST 
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STOCK FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


House of CoMMons, ce 
Committee Room No. 34. 
Fripay, April 10, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock am. Mr. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


The CHamrmMAn.—I have much pleasure in introducing to the Committee Mr. J. 
H. Grisdale, Agriculturist, Experimental Farms, who will address us on stock feed- 
ing experiments. z 


Mr. Grispate.—Mr. Chairman and gentleman:—As you will see from the printed 
list of the subjects with which I propose to deal, I would like to take up this morning 
some experiments in stock feeding. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


_ Before touching upon any particular experiment I want to devote two or three 
minutes to a brief summary of our findings during the last twenty years at the 
experimental farm along this line. We have been feeding cattle there in greater or 
lesser numbers for that length of time and have reached some conclusions which have 
also been backed up by experiments elsewhere—conclusions which are more or less 
commonly accepted by farmers, but which, so far at least as some farmers are con- 
cerned, do not seem to be considered by them when carrying on their feeding opera- 
tions. I may say that we have, during the 20 years time, been able to feed under 
almost every condition as to price for stockers, price for beef or finished product, and 
price for feeds. In almost every case our experiments have left a profit, showing that 
the average farmer could, if he would follow the best lines, make beef feeding a 
profitable branch of agriculture, and one upon which he might count every year on 
a good return. There are, however, certain methods which it is absolutely necessary 
to follow, certain conditions to be observed, in order to make a success of it. Of 
course, the margin of return will not always be very large. The margin will be 
affected by what you have to pay for the stockers, by the cost of the feed and by the 
price you are able to obtain for the product when it is finished. Generally speaking, 
the price of the finished product is very largely influenced by the quality of the stocker 
which you get when you start. We have been experimenting for a number of years 
to determine, if possible, the relation which exists between the class of stocker one 
gets and the profifs that one is likely to make from one’s beef feeding operations. 
We have found that good stockers are the ones that give the best results. There is, 
however, a limit to the length one may go, and one must be careful not to overstep 
that limit. The better the quality of stocker bought, the higher the price paid; 
therefore, the higher must be the selling price in order to leave a margin of profit. 
There is a point beyond which the wise buyer will not go in paying for good stockers. 
If he can get one or two animals of extra superior quality out of a carload, on con- 
dition of paying a very high price, he may be tempted to pay an extra figure ; but it 
does not follow that because he pays extra figures that he is going to get an extra figure 
when he sells. There is a limit in the price that you can pay for stockers, that is, 
you must not go too high in order to get an extra choice animal. 
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By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. What about age? 
A. I am just going into that. 


Q. And as to price? 
A. The price is controlled for us or the farmer by the current market rate. We 


usually pay around about 4 cents for stockers or feeders. From 33 to 44 cents are the 
prices we find it possible to pay in order to come out with a margin of profit at the end 


of the year. 


THE RIGHT AGE. 


Now as to age, we have tried fecding yearlings, two-year olds, three-year olds 
and four-year olds. The four-year olds were given up after one trial. It does not 
pay to feed four-year olds unless you get them very thin and then it is very dificult 
to secure a good lot of them. Among three-year olds one can get good shaped animals 
that fatten well. If, at the time one buys them—that is at three years past—they are 
not in too high flesh one can feed them for several months and then have no difficulty 
in getting a high price the following spring, for the reason that they are large and 
will command the top price as export stock. Therefore, three-year olfs are advisable 
for fattening purposes. If, however, one can get good, big two-year olds, sappy, 
shapy and beefy that is the kind of animal that makes the quickest gains, the cheapest 
gains, and commands the highest price in the spring. Yearlings also feed well. We 
find, however, that they will not fatten quite so easily and do not make such a fat 
earease as do the older animals, and a further disadvantage is that one cannot profitably 
export them. They are so small that the exporters will not buy them and the feeders 
are, therefore, left at the mercy of the local buyers in this city or whatever city the 
man may be near who is feeding them. We have fattened year-olds and were then. 
forced to sell to local buyers, although T may say that really good stuff, aged anywhere 
from thirteen to twenty-five or twenty-six months always commands a very good price 
locally. The carcase gives very nice cuts and is in good demand by the small house- 


hold. 
By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Q. Is any of the stock fed and finished on the farm exported? 

A. It has been exported. For two or three years it has been sold and consumed 
here in Ottawa, but previous to that we exported. We have exported, I think, about 
eee the stock that have been fitted since I came here, probably not quite that 
much. 

Q. Of course, the price you get here for the stock is really not a good guide for the 
farmer to go by. The price you would get for cattle off the experimental farm from 
local butchers would be in excess of what the ordinary farmer could expect for that 
same class of stock when shipped to the British market? 

A. No., I don’t think so. Judging by local market quotations in Toronto and 
Montreal I do not see that we get a very much different price. 

Q. The price you receive for your stock here is sometimes higher than a drover 
would get for his cattle in Toronto or Montreal intended for exportation 2 

A. Do you mean this year? : 

Q. I mean during the last three or four years? 

A. I do not think so. J don’t think I can agree with you there. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. About what price per pound do you get? 
A. This year the highest was 53 cents. Last year I think I 
8 2 =i ( ot about 
price. It usually runs from 5 to 5%. Sometimes it reaches 6, but ie is a 
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By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. What age do you consider the best beef ? 

A. Fattened off and finished at three years old, that is for the foreion market. If 
you get very nice, sappy yearlings you can finish at two years old and get extra choice 
beef, but it is not big enough for exporting. 

Q. But the flavour is not so good? 

A. I think so, but it is a matter of opinion. In my opinion it is just as good. We 
had some beef killed here in January. It was only eighteen months old, but it was 
extra nice in flavour. 


By Mi. Henderson: 


Beef or veal? 
Beef. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


PO 


. How much did it weigh? 
It weighed 1,200 Ibs. 


bo 


By Mr. Burrows: 


. Do you mean live weight? 
. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


PO 


Q. I think the general opinion is that a young animal does not produce the 
quantity of beef that you can get from a larger animal. What is your opinion on that? 

A. That is the general opinion. If you take an older animal you get a stronger, 
beefier flavour, but I think the taste of the average run of people is changing. They 
like a mild flavoured beef and you certainly can get that flavour from young stock. 
Now, the beef I mentioned as having been killed this last winter was sold on the 
Ottawa market, and the butcher who bought it, Mr. Slattery, assured me that he 
never had meat that took so well. His customers all wanted more of it. 


THE SEASON FOR FEEDING. 
By Mr. Burrows: 


Q. How many months do you feed? 
A. Do you mean the stock we have had in the past? 
Q. Yes? 
A. Anywhere from four to six months. We usually have fed that long. The 
season during which the feeding is done seems to be immaterial. We have fed in 
the winter, in the spring and all the summer, and we find that we can get just as 
- good gains stall feeding one season as another. J don’t know that that is of very 
much importance to the average farmer. The thing we have to demonstrate is that 
you can make just as good gains on steers tied up, or in small runs, in summer as 
you can in winter. We have fed them for several years now and have got good 


results in that way. c 
T will give you the details of our experiments later on. 


HOUSING. 


Now, as to housing. We have fed them loose and tied. We have had for them 
large roomy quarters and cramped quarters. We have found that allowing about 70 
square feet per steer in a box stall, loose, is the method of housing that gives the 
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3 
best results. We find that they will eat more than if tied, and they make bet ed : 
of what they eat. A very important factor in connection with the housing fe to a 
sufficient light, lots of ventilation, lots of air and comfortable quarters. We have trie 
experiments with faulty ventilation and good ventilation, and found that the former 
cost us money every time. This experiment was tried on purpose to see if the ventila- 
tion had any effect upon the economy of production of grain. 


PREPARATION FOR FEEDING. 


Now, as to the preparation for feeding. When the cattle come in off the grass 
good care is necessary in order to insure their keeping right on making gains. The 
best way we have found is to start them on rape. Have a bit of rape near the build- 
ings and then turn them loose and let them pasture until it is covered with snow or 
until pretty well eaten off, gradually turning them over to ensilage, roots, straw and 
hay. Start them off on a very succulent ration, giving them as little hay and as much 
of this juicy feed as possible, but no meal, for quite a length of time. We have found 
it advisable not to give them meal until they have been in the stable three weeks, 
unless in the case of half-fed animals that it is desired to finish off for the Christmas 
or January markets. 


MEALING THE STEERS. 


We have found it advisable to start with a light meal. Bran, perhaps, is as good 
a meal as I know for starting. We have tried various meals and found that none of 
them will surpass this as a starter. After they have been on bran for a couple of © 
weeks it is necessary to begin to give something heavier. The kind of meal to feed 
after bran is a matter of market conditions or of the preference of the man who is 
feeding. Some men can do better with one kind of feed than with another. It largely 
rests with the man who is feeding. He knows how the animals do when they are 
eating certain feeds, and he knows how to feed them. A good deal more depends 
upon this feature in feeding steers than one would think who is not familiar with | 
that line of work. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


‘ 
: . 
Q. Do you always feed them on hay for a ration of that kind or do you use straw? : 
A. We never give a steer more than about two or three pounds of hay a day. 
We give him straw mixed with the ensilage and roots. | 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. Do you cut your straw ? 


A. We feed our hay long, but the straw is cut and mixed with the ensilage and 
roots. 


a gia 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What meal ration do you prefer, corn? . 

A. Corn and gluten are the two meals that I like best. Corn, gluten and oil give | 
the best satisfaction. Of course, you cannot feed oil meal pure in very large quan- 
tities. 


By Mr. Burrows: 


Q. What do you call gluten? 


A. That is the by-product from a starch factory. They take the ecrn and extract 
the starch. This residue consists of the seed germ and some other internal parts of e 
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the corn from which the starch has been washed. The husk is not generally included 
in what is called gluten. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. That, of course, can only be obtained in limited quantities? 
A. I believe it is to be obtained all over Ontario, and it is also used very ex- 
tensively in the maritime provinces. In the west I have never seen it. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What is the cost of it? 


AN 103 varies according to the market conditions. It cost this year from $29 to 
$30 a ton. It did not cost us that much because we got it early in the season. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. Have you ever fed any refuse rice? 


A. No. 
By Mr. Gordon: 


_ Q. What percentage of that gluten is digestible? 
A. It is nearly all digestible and it is very rich in protein. I think this sample 
(exhibiting sample) contains about 34 or 35 per cent of protein. 

Q. What percentage of corn would be digestible? 

A. Corn also is practically all digestible. Corn, however, is not nearly so rich in 
protein. Jt probably contains 8 or 9 per cent of protein. Starch is removed from 
the corn then gluten rich in protein remains. 

Q. The claim is set up that no less than 65 per cent of the corn is digestible. I 
wonder whether that is correct or not? 

A. I am not prepared to say positively. In the feeding tables, as prepared by 
different experimental stations and generally accepted, the percentage of digestibility 
is given as somewhere around 90. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Which do you find the best out of the three meals? 

- A. I believe if I had to confine myself to one I would prefer oil cake, and then I 
would take gluten for second place. I mean the gluten as we have it here, not the 
gluten feed as it is sold in some parts. For instance, there is the ‘Jersey Gluten’ 
and two or three other brands; I would not take them. The gluten we are using and 
which is sold by the Edwardsburg Starch Company, is a most excellent feed. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What do you ordinarily pay for your meal ? 
A. For linseed or oil cake meal we pay from $30 to $32 per ton. 


By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Q. Have you any idea of the total output? 

A. No, I have not. ee 

Ort fs searcely a good thing to recommend, I mean it is impossible for the rank 
and file of the farmers to use? 


A. It is very extensively used. 
Q. We have nothing of that kind up in our country, we have none of these meals 


up there? 
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A. It is very extensively used in Ontario, Quebec and the maritime provinces. 
You are referring to Elgin county. Well, at Brantford there 1s a factory which turns 
out large quantities which, however, is not just as good as the sample I have here. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. In the matter of cost, which is the most profitable of the three meals ? 

A. I believe that oil cake meal, if it can be got for about $30 a ton, is the best. 
By Mr. Burrows: 

Q. Linseed oi] meal? 

As Yes: 
By Mr. Lewis: 

Q. Where do you get that? 

A. From the Dominion Linseed Oil Company. 

Q. What is it made out of ? 

A. From flax. 


The first experiments to which I wish to draw your attention is the feeding of 
well-bred in comparison with serub cattle. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Short versus long feed steers is what you have been dealing with? 


SHORT VERSUS LONG FEED STEERS. 


A. Very well, I will take that first. In these experiments of short versus long 
feed we had two lots of steers of seven each. One lot we fed for 130 days and the 
other lot for 180 days, not quite two months difference. One lot, of course, had to 
be considerably fatter than the other when we put them in. The other lot was quite 
as good, but a good deal thinner. We fed them for the length of time that I have 
mentioned, and in the case of the long feed we found it cost us $4.26 to make 100 
pounds gain, while in the case of the short keep it cost us $4.58, a little more expensive 
you see. Further it took a little bit more meal per day in the case of the short feed. 
We made a gain in the case of the long feed of 2-36 pounds per day; in the case of 
the short feed 2:08 pounds per day. The short feed lot being fatter when they 
started, were harder to induce to put on fat. The changing from grass to inside feed- 
ing is always a losing operation. There is usually one or two weeks where the cattle 
do not make any progress at all. If you take that off the short period it leaves a 
relatively lower rate of gain per day. The total cost of feeding those steers was $12.22 
per steer in the case of the short keep and $20.95 per steer in the case of the long 
keep, which were fed a good deal longer time. The selling price was $5.75 per 100 
pounds for the long keep and $5.50 per 100 pounds for the short keep. We realized 
$12.69 profit on the short keep and $18.23 net profit on the long keep. : 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Was that on each animal? 
A. Yes, on each animal. 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. Did you count anything for labour? 
A. No, that is money spent for feed and all expenses 


5 connecte i i 
credit was given for manure, no charge was made for labour d with tt ee 
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By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


: ve any portion cf the feed cut straw? 
es. 


bo 


By Mr. Barr: 


. How long did the experiment last in the case of the long feed? 
. About six months. 

. And in the ease of the short feed? 

About four months. 


boro 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you consider the extra quantity of manure secured in the long feed as full 
compensation for the extra labour in feeding for the additional length of time? 

A. The manure would, I think, day by day pretty nearly pay for the care whether 
it is a long or a short time. The advantage in feeding for a Jong time is this: That 
you can feed relatively more rough feed and a smaller amount of meal than you would 
in ease of steers kept only for four months. That is, it would not cost any more 
for the long-keep steers for meal than it would in the case of the short-keep steers. 
The former, however, would consume more stuff that is produced on the farm such as 
ensilage, hay and straw, and so make a market for such material. Therein lies the 
advantage of the long feed in comparison with the short one. 


FINISHING ON GRASS. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Did you experiment with finishing up on grass as the farmers of Ontario 


usually do? 
A. No, we have not experimented along that line. 


By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Q. If you do not experiment along that line the authorities of the farm are not 
carrying out the experiments as they should. As a matter of fact, fully 50 per cent 
of our export stock is finished on the grass and notwithstanding that, in all our ex- 
periments during the last 12 years there has not been one of that character ? 

A. Finishing on grass? 

Q. Finishing on grass. It is the custom to let them run on the grass for two or 
three months and fully 50 per cent of our export stock is finished that way. It does 
seem to me that there should be experiments conducted along that line at the experi- 
mental farm? ; : 

A. That would be a good line of experiment. The reason it has not been tried 


with us is because we have not the grass to put the cattle on. : 
Q. Surely you could take a field and put 10 cr 12 cattle on! : 
A. We have been carrying on extensive experiments in rotation of crops and soil 


cultivation. If we took a field for the purpose suggested by you we would have to 
break these experiments. 
By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. It would be easy enough for you to get a field if you ask the minister? 
A. I should be delighted to get another field. 
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By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Q. Fully 50 per cent of our export stock is finished on grass and we consider we 
get a profit out of our cattle by turning them out on our pasture fields during the 
summer. All through Western Ontario during the latter part of May, June, July 
and August you will find droves of cattle finishing on grass for the export market, 
which is practically where the profit comes in in the export trade ? : 

A. We pasture more or less. You understand that we have a large herd of dairy 
cattle. We have 100 head of dairy cattle and we have to pasture them. We have not 
thoughé it advisable to pasture beef cattle for the reason that it is very commonly 
done by the farmer, and I think very commonly done at a loss. Unless he has rough 
‘land the man who is pasturing his cattle is getting a very small return from it. 

Q. If you went into the question J think you would find it would be the other 
way ? 

A. I have gone into it not with beef cattle, but with dairy cattle. 


Mr. Martin (Wellington) —There are very few cattle finished on grass in Well- 
ington county; that is, the cattle we feed through the winter. 


By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


_ Q. The heaviest exportations of cattle from Canada and the United States take 
place during July, August and September ? 

A. You cannot export cattle that are finished on pasture in July. We do not get 
our cattle on to-pasture until June ‘and we cannot finish them in a month. 

Q. I am speaking of Ontario? 

A. Well, this district is in Ontario. Z 

Q. I am speaking of the cattle producing part of Ontario, and of something 
that I know a little about. Our cattle are turned on to the grass the latter part of 
*May and are taken off the pasture field during the period extending from the first 
week in July until September? 

A;. Well, we cannot make the climate here anything different from what it is? 

Q. We want experiments that will assist us in all parts of Canada? 

A. You would have to move this farm. 

Q. No, I do not think that either? 

A. If you wanted to get them off in the month of July you certainly cannot 
finish them on pasture in this district. There are a great number of cattle pastured 
here, but they are sold off in August or September; you cannot get them off pasture 
in July. In August and September there are ‘a good number exported, but not in 
July. 

Q. You are losing the plum of your experiments by not finishing cattle on pasture? 

A. I don’t agree with you there. I feel that many of our farmers are making a 
mistake in devoting too much of their land to pasturing cattle unless it is rough 
land. It is a matter of opinion, but that is my ‘opinion. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Have you any control of the experiments that are carried on at the other ex- 
perimental farms? 


Ae No: 
By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What are you basing your opinion on; you are making an absolute statement 
on what basis? 


A. I base my opinion on the returns which are obtained. 
Q. But you have not made any experiments? 


os a: 
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A. There are areas devoted to pasture here and elsewhere. If you take 100 acres 
of first-class land and put cattle on it you will get small returns compared with what 
you get from the same area cultivated and farmed; a very much smaller return re- 
latively. Therefore, I think good land should not be pastured. 

Q. You have not made any experiments ? 

A. I have made experiments. Pastured fields and cultivated fields were given 
similar treatment, and from the latter we got twice as much return as from the 
pastured fields. 

Q. Did you take your labour into consideration. 

A. We took the labour into consideration. 


By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Q. You want to have such a system that you will have a regular flow of cattle 
going from this country practically all the year around. There are five months of 
summer during which there is no cheaper way of fattening cattle than by turning 
them on to the fields? 

A. Do you mean that it is a cheaper way? 

Q. We think it is a cheaper way of fattening cattle than feeding them in the 
stable ? 

A. But you won't get the same return from the land? 

Q. That is a question that you have not tested and that I have? 

A. I have tested it. 

Q. I may say that I have tested. 

A. T have tested also. 


The CHairmMAN.—lI think we must stop this argument. You are going too far 
along the line of pasturing cattle and Mr. Grisdale has been drawn away from his 
subject. 


What are we here for? 


Mr. HenpDERSON. 


The Cuamman.—Mr. Grisdale is dealing with feeding cattle in stables. If you 
want to discuss a contrary method of feeding we can take it up another time. Mr. 
Grisdale has been drawn away from the programme that he had mapped out. 


Mr. Lewis.—He is stating information here which will be spread broadeast over 
the country. 


The CHamMsN.—The difficulty is that Mr. Jackson is making a speech and the 
professor is not getting on with his subject. 

Mr. Jackson (Elgin) —No, I am not making a speech. 

Mr. Witson (Lennox).—We are discussing the feeding of cattle, and if there is 
a difference of opinion between those two gentlemen, I think it is well to hear both 
sides. 


Mr. Lewits—I think the professor should withdraw his statement and should 
conduct experiments in fattening cattle on grass in two or three fields. Then he can 


give us his opinion. 


Mr. Grispate.—The opinion I expressed was that you could get more money off 
a given area of land by farming than by pasturing it. I decline to withdraw that 


statement unless it is the wish of the Committee. 


By Mr. Telford: 
Q. [ think it will depend entirely upon the character of the land? 
A. I referred to good land. 
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Q. If the land is cultivated? 

A. That is what I meant. : 

Q. That is all right. I may say that in the country from which I come the 
greater number of cattle are fed in stables. A few are fed on grass, but the greater 
part are fed in stalls? Oe Sa ae 3 

A. If it is a matter of poor land, that is the only way to utilize it without going 
to the expense of hiring a lot of men. In such a case it probably would be advantag- 
eous to pasture it, but if you take a 100-acre farm and turn it into pasture you will 
not get the nett returns from pasturing that land that you would if the farm were 
cultivated. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Taking fields in rotation, you ve-invigorate them by pasturing them? 
A. Yes, I am quite in favour of that. I always advocate pasturing one year in 
four or five. 


OUTSIDE FEEDING. 
By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. In the matter of feeding have you experimented at all in regard to temper- 
ature? In Alberta a great many people feed their cattle in the winter and leave the 
greater number of them absolutely in the open air, subject sometimes to the tem- 
perature of 25 and 30 degrees below zero. Others feed their cattle in stables which 
they take every precaution to see are kept perfectly warm. Have you any informa- 
tion as to the relative value of such methods? 

A. Yes. Last winter we fed a bunch inside and a number outside, and the latter 
made iust as good gains as the former. I might say further, that at the Brandon 
experimental farm this year we are feeding one bunch in a warm stable and another 
bunch outside in a bluff. The outside cattle looked quite as well, if not better, than 
those inside when I saw them two weeks ago. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Do you put them under shelter at night? 

A. No. 

Q. Then you had better do away with stables? 

A. That would be all right for beef cattle, but would not do for dairy cattle. 
By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 

Q. At what temperature do you keep them ? 

A. The cattle inside? 

Q. Yes? 

A. At a temperature of about 40 or 45 degrees for beef cattle. 


INFLUENCE OF GOOD BREEDING. 


In the case of well bred versus the scrub cattle we find that it pays better to feed 
the well bred steer, but there is a certain limit, as I have already said, beyond which 
you must not go in paying to get good shapes. We find, as a rule, that well bred steers 
do not make much greater gains per day than do the poorly bred, and they will not 
put the gains on very much more cheaply. But when it comes to selling that is the 
time when the well-bred steers show up. We can always get anywhere from half 
cent to 14 cents more per pound for the well-bred, well-shaped, well-fed steer th é 
for a scrub steer no matter how fat he is. Hence, so far as our experiments in a 


line go we are prepared to say that the farmer should pick out th 
% eta Ten e first-cl: i 
to a certain limit. class steer up 
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Q. Is there not a difference in the flavour of the two kinds of meat, the well-bred 
and the scrub? : 

A. I am not prepared to say. 

Q. That is a question of some importance? 

A. I don’t think there is so much difference in flayour, but if you take a cut of 
porterhouse or sirloin steak from a well-bred well-shaped steer you get more lean 
meat better intermingled with fat than you do from a peprly bred, poorly-fed animal. 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. It must be better and more tender meat? 
A. I don’t think that follows at all. I have never seen it in my own experience 
and I have never heard of any one making that claim. 
Q. Is there any difference between different classes of Durhams or Holsteins in 
reference to the price and the class of meat? 
. When you buy? 
. No, when you sell? 
. Yes, from $ cent up to 14 cents. 
In favour of which? 
In favour of the well-bred beef animal. 
. But distinguishing between different classes ? 
. Jerseys, Guernseys and so on? 
. No, just fat cattle? 
. Decidedly in favour of the well-bred beef animal—Shorthorn Herefords, Aber- 
deen, Angus or Galloways. All these breeds command equally high prices. 


POPOPOPOD 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Which would you recommend ? 

A. I am not here to distinguish between the beef breeds; J think they are all 
good. It is a matter, I think, which has never been settled. We have tried experi- 
ments in feeding the different brands, and I have seen them tried elsewhere, but I 
never found anything yet to show that one breed was better than another. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Do the Aberdeen Angus command a better price than the others? 
A. I do not know that they do. They have taken the championship once or 
twice at Chicago. 


Q. I mean in regard to selling? 
A. No, I don’t think they do. In the old country there is a cross between the 


White Shorthorn and the Aberdeen Angus called the Blue Greys which commands a 
premium of probably a shilling or two per cwt. That is the only difference that I 
have ever heard of made in the different breeds of cattle. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 
Q. What is the grade between the Shorthorn and the Aberdeen Angus? 
A. A White Shorthorn bull and Aberdeen Angus or Galloway cows give Blue 
These Blue Greys might be called iron greys since the colour is due to an 


Greys. : : 
ngling in equal quantities almost of white and black hair. 


jntermi 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. How do the Herefords class? 
A. They are a very good class 


respec 


{T think. The Herefords show up in one particular 


t—they are the best grazing cattle we have. No one can dispute that. 
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By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Are they not more tender than the others in wintering; do they not require 
more care? 

A. I don’t think they do so. I saw a herd of about 100 near Portage la 
Prairie. They were left out in the scrub practically all the time and they seemed 
to be quite husky when I saw them in March last. I think that is all I had intended 
to say about the scrub versus the good cattle. 


FROZEN WHEAT FOR BEEF PRODUCTION. 


The next point I wish to touch upon is the value of frozen wheat for feeding 
purposes. We got a carload, as Dr. Saunders told you a few days ago, from the west, 
and I have samples of that wheat here. We fed this wheat to steers for 70 days, and 
T will give you the particulars in a minute or two. There are samples here of the 
frozen wheat ground and unground. Here are samples of the ground wheats, No. 1 
and No. 2 (holding up sample.) 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Do you know where that wheat was imported from? 
A. It came from Indian Head. = 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What did it cost you? 

A. Ninety-eight cents for No. 2 and $1.06 for No. 1 landed here. Mr. Shutt 
gave me the composition, and I could give it to you, but I do not suppose you want 
that. We did not feed it pure to any class of steers. I have fed it pure to a lot of swine, 
but not steers; I have never found it satisfactory to feed any one pure grain like that 
to steers. Now, taking one lot of steers, which we will call lot B, they weighed on 
December 24, 730 pounds average. On March 3 their average weight was 881 pounds, 
so that there was a gain of 151 pounds in 70 days, or an average of 2:15 lbs. gain 
per day. The average daily ration was: corn ensilage, 40 pounds; clover hay, 3 
pounds; oat straw, 5 pounds; crushed oats, 2 pounds, and frozen wheat No. 1, 3% 
pounds. The cost of a pound of grain was 6:31 cents during that period, and the cost 
of the meal for that one pound of gain was 3-09 cents. Now, these figures are worth 
remembering, because upon them the point of the experiment hangs. Now, we will 
take lot C. Their average weight on December 24 was 834 pounds. On March 3 it 
had increased to 1,001 pounds, showing ‘a gain of 167 pounds in 70 days. The daily 
rate of gain was 2:4 pounds. The average daily ration per head was: Ensilage, 45 
pounds; oat straw, 6 pounds; clover hay, 3 pounds; bran, 3-3 pounds; frozen wheat, 
2-2 pounds. There was less frozen wheat there you see. The cost of one pound of 
gain was 5:50 cents. The cost of meal per pound gain was 2:52 cents. You will 


notice that where the frozen wheat was decreased the cost of 1 lb. of gain was a little 
lower. 


By an Honpuruble Member: 


Q. What value do you put upon the ensilage? 
A. $2 a ton. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. You say you paid $1.06 for the No. 1 frozen wheat? 


A. That is per 100 pounds. Of course, we ground the wheat. Water on I will 
give you a point on that. Now, as to lot D the weight on December 24 was 945 
pounds. On March 3 it had increased to 1,090 pounds showing a gain in 70 days of 
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145 pounds, the daily rate of gain being 2:07 pounds. We fed as a daily ration 44 
pounds of corn ensilage, 3 pounds of hay, 6 pounds of oat straw, 2°66 pounds of bran, 
and 2°78 pounds of frozen wheat. Now, you will notice that the oats along with the 
wheat cost more than bran along with the wheat. The cost per pound of gain was 6-28. 
The cost of meal for one pound of gain was 3°85 cents. Now, we will take lot E. 
Their weight on December 24 was 1,068 pounds and finished on March 8 with ‘a weight 
of 1,258 pounds, having made a gain of 190 pounds in the 70 days or a daily average 
rate of gain of 2-71 lbs. Their average daily rations was ‘as follows: Corn ensilage, 
50 pounds; straw, 64 pounds; clover hay, 3 pounds; gluten, 2-15 pounds; bran 3°17 
pounds. The cost of one pound of gain was 5-33 cents, and the cost of meal for one 
_ pound of gain, 2-41 cents. Now, the frozen wheat was up against 4 pretty hard pro- 
position when it ran against gluten, because, as I have already told you, that is one 
of the best foods, possibly not as good as oil meal, but better than corn. The farmer 
should know, in my opinion, whether it will pay him to get frozen wheat rather than 
corn, gluten, or oil meal to feed his steers in addition to the crop grown on the farm. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What do you mean by the 2-41 cents; what does it mean actually? 

A. That is the cost of the meal part of the feed required for one pound of gain. 
Take lot B where we used the largest amount of frozen wheat, viz., 8-5 pounds. The 
cost for one pound of gain was 6°31 cents. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Can you give us the profits realized? 
A. The profit has not been figured out yet because there are other experiments 
to be concluded. 
It looks rather high, 6°31 cents for a pound of gain? 
. That is cheap feeding. 
What would you sell those steers at per pound? 
. They are sold to go at 54 cents per pound. 
Is that profitable? 
. Yes. I think it is quite evident that the honourable gentleman is not a 
cattle feeder. 


bOorope 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. That increase will be on your beef here? 
A. That will be on the live weight. j ; 
Q. There will be no reduction for offal, that is the selling price of the actual 


dressed beef ? : 
A. We sold the cattle alive and there was no reduction for offal. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Where is the weight taken? 
A. On the farm. We sell according to the weight on our own scales there. For 


the information of those who do not understand this beet feeding business I may 
say that on steers bought in the fall and sold in the spring you never expect to make 
a pound of beef for the price you sell it at; to do so would be a most exceptional con- 
dition. You sell at 54 cents a pound live weight. You have put on the steer 300 
pounds which probably cost you 6 or 7 cents a pound. To start with you oo see 
at 4 cents a pound we will say. There will be about 1,000 pounds at : a Soe ae 
$40. Supposing you sell 1,300 pounds at 5} cents a pound. That moe a i EB 
so there is a difference of $31.50 between the price at which you buy Ee oe ae 
price. You have $31.50 to the good and your feed has cost yon, say, a hundre 
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for the beef produced, which amounts to $21. Deducting that from the $31.50 it 


leaves you a margin of $10.50. 
By Mr. Wilson:- 


Q. You do not allow anything for labour ? ' : 
_ A. Nor for the manure either. Labour is such a varying quantity and manure 
also that it is tacitly understood by experimenters the world over that both items 


shall be excluded. 
By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. That is a way of balancing things up? 
A. That is the way we have of balancing things up. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Labour would cost considerably more than tormerly with wages at the present 
rate? ‘ 
A. Wages would be more and manure would be worth more. 


I want to say a word or two now about frozen wheat. 
By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How do you find frozen wheat as a feed for pigs? 

A. I am going to take that up in a few minutes. We find that for steers it has 
to be ground very fine otherwise it passes through the animals undigested. It is 
absolutely necessary for beef cattle, dairy cattle or horses that it shall be ground 
finely. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You are speaking now of frozen wheat? 

A. Frozen wheat. 

Q. Does that same principle apply to all kinds of grain for feed purposes; should 
it be ground fine? ; 
_ A. No, I will not say it applies to all kinds of grain, but it had better be ground 
if you want to get the best results, but not to the same extent as in the case of frozen 
wheat. The kernels of frozen wheat, if you examine them, you will find are very hard. 
Tf they were soaked for a while it would overcome that hardness, but where fed dry, 
they go right into the stomach; they don’t have time to soften, and are very difficult 
to. digest. Therefore, these kernels if not ground, or if badly ground, pass right 
through the animal. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Do you grind it or roll it? 

A. We grind it. You can see the way it is prepared from the samples here 

Q. Have you experimented with grain that is rolled, that is, crushed, but not 
ground / 

A. T cannot say that we have, but I have seen it done. 

Q. That is what they use on the ships. They make it as coarse as the ean b 
erushing the grain? a 


A; Yes: 
By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Your opinion is that the finer they get the wheat the better? 
A. In the case of this wheat, not in all other cases. 
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By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Would you say that it would pay to bring frozen wheat to Ontario and feed 
it to cattle in competition with grain grown in the province? 
A. This year I think it would at the prices we pay. The prices are so high for 


pe and other feeds that wheat costing anywhere around $1, $1.10 or $1.15 is a good 
ecd. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. In feeding ensilage, clover hay and oat straw and your meals do you mix them 
all together? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. Do you cut it up and mix it all together? 

A. We don’t mix the hay, but we take the ensilage and where we are feeding any 
roots we pulp them and mix them together with the straw, and on top of that when 
fed to the cattle we throw the meal. 

Q. Do you dampen it? 

A. No, there is enough moisture in the roots and ensilage. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Did you get the same results from frozen wheat as from unfrozen? 

A. We have not made experiments to determine that, 

Now, as to summer feeding. I think I have already discussed that pretty well 
with Mr. Jackson. 


Mr, Jackson (Elgin.)—I don’t think you discussed it at all. 


Mr. Grispate.—If you will get me the field I will be only too delighted to experi- 
ment in pasturing cattle. 


Mr. Jackson (Elgin.)—If the Chairman or Mr. Grisdale will show me where 
cattle intended for export are finished for six months of the Canadian year I will 
welcome the information. Jf they can show. that they are finished in the stable I 
will alter my opinion. 


Mr. Martin (Wellington.)—I can show you a man who has from 250 to 300 head 
that he finishes in the stable. 


SUMMER FEEDING IN STABLE, 


. 


Mr. GrispaLe.—We took a bunch of steers three years ago, in April, put them in 
the stable and fed them until August 2, and they made quite as good gains during 
that period as similar steers fed during the winter, showing that in spite of the warm 
weather they did all right inside. They were fed exactly similar feeds as were fed 
cattle in winter, and made quite similar. gains. For instance, they made a gain of 
9-21 pounds per day although it cost a little more in that case, 6-73 cents, to make 


a pound of gain. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. In what kind of place were they kept? cS 
A. A very roomy place, our steer barn, a wooden building. 


By Mr. Barr: 


_ Were they tied up? 
ni No, they were loose. Have you been at our stables, Mr. J ackson ? 
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By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Q. Yes. That gain was made in summer do you say ? : : 
A. They made 203 pounds from April 21 until July 23. I made a mistake in 
saying August before. That is for three months they made a little over 60 pounds 


a month. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Did you try the same kind of experiment with cattle outside in the summer 
as you did with cattle in the cold weather? : 
A. We fed them outside, not on pasture, but in a smal] yard, and they made 


good gains. ee 
Q. They made better gains than they did in the cold weather 4 


A. During the hot weather ? 
Q. Yes? 
A. No, they did not make any better, but just as good. 
By Mr. Lewis: 
Q. Sixty pounds gain a month is quite an increase? 
A. It is fair, about 2 pounds a day. 
Q. Do they gain as much as 150 pounds in a month? 
A. I have had them gain as much as 150 pounds in ‘a month, but that is excep- 


tional, and they won’t do it continually. For instance, three weeks ago I had a steer 
which made a gain of 90 pounds in two weeks, and the next two weeks the gain was 
50 pounds, so that the total gain for the month was 140 pounds. We get them once 
in a while to do that. One steer made a gain of over 100 pounds in three weeks. That 
was a remarkable steer in my opinion. 

Q. What class of steer was that? 

A. It was a shorthorn grade. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do they make as good gains during the fly season? 

A. This bunch to which I refer did. I could not see that it affected them very 
much. ‘ 

Q. Are the flies troublesome down here? 

A. Yes. There was a shed into which these steers could go and they were not 
exposed to the sun all the time. 

Q. Am I correct in understanding you to say that you did not find much differ- 
ence in the quality of the food between the worst frozen wheat and the best wheat? 

A. We did not trv the pure wheat because that injures the steers. We just took 
che varicty and mixed :t with oats or bran. 

Q. What was it, the first or second? 

ie INOS 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. What do you mean by the first grade of wheat as compared with the western 
grades? , ‘ 


A. There are the two samples. 

Q. oe so, but eusnders end we have grades in the west? 

A. These were graded. They are No. 1 and No. 

Q. Is that a commercial sone No. 1 frozen? 0 2 ee ee 
A. I do not think it is a commercial grade. 

Q. You bought it on grade? 

IAS vies! 
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BABY BEEF, 


The subject we have been experimenting with for quite a number of years is the 
feeding of steers from birth to block. We have found it pays to get them to the 
block as quickly as we can. We have put them on the block at the age of 13 months, 
and also at two years, and the quicker they are placed in the butcher’s hands the more 
profitable they are. We have taken similar steers and allowed them to run through 
on a light ration, giving them a little bit of meal the first winter, practically no meal 
the second winter, and finishing them off the third winter; and they have given us, 
as a rule, a very small margin indeed. For the man who has rough pasture and a 
lot of rough feed that is not a good way to do, but for the man who wishes to make 
beef out of the little bit of arable land he has, shoving the beef forward and getting 
it on the market as quickly as he can is the best way of making money. Practically 
the same thing applies here that was raised by Mr. Jackson as to the advisability of 
pasturing or stall feeding; keeping them inside or letting them run on rough land 
and using their product off the rough land. Our experiments show that where they 
are properly fed we were able to make a profit of from $5 to $25 on steers of from 13 
to 18 or 20 months old. That was after paying for the steer and the cost of the feed. 
We have had quite a number of experiments along this line and it would be quite a 
long process to conduct you through the mazes thereof. However, that in brief is the 
result. 


SWINE FEEDING. 


Now, I come to the question of feeding pigs. In one bunch we had 29 brood 
sows and I will give you briefly the amount of feed consumed by them from December 
1, 1907, until March 14, 1908. It cost us to feed those 29 sows during the 105 
days $135.99. We fed them 37,100 pounds of roots at $2 per ton, 3,788 pounds of 
bran at $22 per ton, 4,151 pounds of shorts at $25 per ton, and 1,550 pounds of clover 
hay at $7 per ton. During the first seven weeks, that is about 50 days, those sows 
cost us just 22 cents per diem to feed showing that it is possible to carry brood sows 
through very cheaply even under such adverse conditions as we have at the farm. 
The last seven weeks or 50 days it cost us a little more because the sows were getting 
nearer the time for farrowing and they had to be in better shape for the litters. They 
have farrowed very largely now, I think about 20 of them, and in every case but one 
have given us good litters. That one gave only three or four. They are all strong 
and healthy notwithstanding the conditions at the experimental farm where we have 
a very poor piggery. However, we got the sows through the winter very cheaply; 


they are healthy and have given good litters. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Did you wet your feed or steam it? 

No, it was fed dry. 

Did you feed the hay dry too? 

We fed the hay in a rack, just as you would feed sheep. 
Clover hay? 

. Clover hay. 


A uld not feed timothy ? 
We would not feed timothy, but we did feed some alfalfa. 


POPOPOPO 


By Mr. McColl: 
Q. Have you made any estimate of what it would take to keep a brood sow and 
have her raise two litters of pigs a year? 


A. We have estimated that it will cost, if you feed them as cheaply as you know 
how, from $12 to $15. 
9—22 
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Q. I estimated $15? a : 
A. Under the system of feeding I have outlined, that we followed this last winter, 


it is going to cost us less than that, because in summer we put them on roots or green 
feed and they feed very cheaply indeed. In this way we get the best litters every 
time. Feeding them too heavily is a great mistake. 


By Mr. Sproule: 7 


Q. Are you going merely to feed them on roots? : 
A. On clover pastures to start with, and then roots afterwards. There is some 


little danger in having them on root pasture, however. 
Q. What do you mean by root pasture ? : : 
A. Take part of a field of roots and fence it off with a bit of sod alongside of it 


and included in the pasture. 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. Have you ever tried feeding them pumpkins? 

A. Quite extensively, and they are certainly an excellent feed. We cook them and 
mix meal with them, and I don’t think there is anything that will surpass them as a 
chéap fattening ration. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. Seeds and all? 
A. Seeds and all, and they like the seeds best. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. What about artichokes? 

A. They are capital feed for both fattening pigs and brood sows, that is for 
about a month in the fall and about two weeks in the spring. After that you must 
let them grow or you will have no crop next year. We made some very cheap gains 
with artichokes for two or three years running. 


FROZEN WHEAT FOR FATTENING PIGS. 


Now, as to frozen wheat, we fed it to pigs very extensively. Since swine are 
supposed to be particularly suited for making use of this sort of feed it was decided 
to give as thorough a test as possible. The results given below are quite incomplete, 
but will serve to indicate the high value of different grades of frozen wheat for pork 
production. 


The hogs were divided into groups of 5 each and fed as follows:-— 
Lot 1—Frozen wheat No. 1, 200 lbs. with shorts, 100 Ibs, 


" 2— " No. if 200 " 100 " 

nw 3 ” No. 2, 200 » withcorn, 100 

" 4— " No. 2, 200 only. 

" 5— " No. 2, 200 " 

" § — " No. 2, 200 « with barley, 100 " 

y TS " No. 1, 200 » withoats, 100 w 

" ce " ae. 2 a " iw 100 .. 

" = " No. 2, « with skim milk, 3 Ibs. dai i 
" ee " No. if 200 only. daly ae 
" 1— " O. " 


5 LE 200 " 
" No. 1, 100 « No. 2, 100 Ibs. ; corn, 100 Ibs. 
t a } Check lots both fed with the following ration : 


500 Ibs. shorts, 300 Ibs. corn, 100 lbs. Imperial flour (coarse feedi i i 
a pound per day per pig, root equal parts by weight ae cea fea ee 


OPED LE Peo er aa Ny a Oe ee 
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All pigs were fed on these rations for 56 days, exclusive of 7 doys allowed for 


change of ration. The pigs were weighed every Tuesday and careful notes made of 
results each week. The summary is as follows:— 


Lot Peaned at rate of ue Ibs. per day yer pig and required 3 9 lbs. meal for 1 lb. gain, 
" " zs " " " 3i° " ' 
" 3 " 1°03 " " W 4 " i " 
" 4 " 123) " " " 3°6 " 1 " 
" 5 " op " " " 3°8 " 1 " 
" 6 " “81 " " " 41 " il " 
" if " 1°02 " " " 3°9 " 1 " 
“ 8 We “66 " " " 3°9 " it " 
" 9 " “86 " " " 3°4 " 1 " 
a ils) " “94 " ” " ateat " 1 " 
co abl " 279 " " " 3°9 " 1 " 
mm 1p) " “94 " " ' 4°7 " 1 n 
w 13 ‘ 
aaa " 92 " " " 372 " il " 


The pigs enjoyed uniformly good health. The lots were fairly uniform in size 
except in cases where two lots were on the same ration, when one was a heavy lot and 
the other a light lot, as for instance, in lots 10 and 11, where pigs in lot 10 averaged 
ee, 203.2 Ibs., and pigs in lot 11 averaged at finish 140-8 lbs. Weights are ziven 

elow. 


Average Weight per Pig in Lot in each case. 


Motel Wieiphtito starts ... 60... ...... GHolk—ANo jst) snes oaoounsoessnnecd 141°8 
Mate ae DD coi OBO enn hia A Cae TR 76° 0— We ATA Oe n o aoe har 119 2 
1 9 3— 0 Big cnet onto ke 118° 2— iy O ab8b. opeaaeradons 176°2 
we 4 OD oe aa pie Cn bo een ae 140° 0— We igs seaey ra stclt recs ier ee 209-2 
0 OHI Bere oer rasan oars cn 85° Q— Wen Nay steies ce areloba Sue eve racaser hee 124°8 
Wo 6— Cs Oe S Oe OG Se Oe Sere 104° 1— GN cary Gren alae AAS 148 °6 
i 0A edo oan mano en A omens 112°1— Oh RES otig cab oen DBE See ar 169°4 
eS Dy ISG CEOS OB BODE Cae REnEe 74° 2— Eis) tase ee sae sees 111°6 
YO WO ats Senos Member ae eee pS 99 0— (Nes ie Sis ia Cais Set uare 147°2 
u 10— OSE igi sda baer BAe ae eSe 150° 4— WES Nafiarer: bas icts eiiee soeNerreie ts 203° 2 
ell Dio) BE OG GOOD On Deen One 96° 3— DD nO eR Oa Bho BOR abo TO ae 140°8 
Os ES he ie SRO GE ane BO Recor 124° 8— u 176°7 
uw 13— LUPE N MINA emcee mae Ct, 108° 6— Mera oligos? Seta Ss 159°3 
4 Qe os Goo e Ode OO OR OUTS 83.8— Meu decieel ays Aone, ise 137°2 


It will be observed that pigs on pure frozen wheat made excellent gains. It must 
be noted, however, that very careful feeding was necessary in lots where pure wheat 
was used. On averaging up the weak lot it will be found that gains cost on pure 
frozen wheat less than 4 cents per pound live weight This compares very favourably 
with gains made on other feeds or mixtures. The wheat should be finely ground. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. I understood you to say that too much frozen wheat would kill the little pigs, 


is that because the wheat was frozen? 
A. Ihe ae not kill them but knock them off their feed. They would probably get 


stiff and would not go up to the trough and eat. 


i 2 
. Would that apply to ordinary wheat? ; oe 
‘ I think it would apply to any one grain, if you undertook to feed your pigs 


on it. 
Q. It is not because the wheat is frozen? 


A. No, I do not think it is. 


By Mr. Sproule: 2 
Q. Is the wheat equally valuable for the pigs up to the time they reach 75 or (6 


as from that time on? | 
cde a smallest pigs experimented with weighed 60 pounds each. We put 


them on that feed and they did as well as the bigger pigs. 
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By Mr. McColl: 


Q. Did you ever find that a litter of 8 or 9 pigs seemed to be about even in size, 
a fairly even bunch, until they weighed 60 or 70 pounds. Then one or two would go up 
to 200 pounds and the others will weigh about 150 or 160 pounds? 


A. Yes, very often. : f 7 
Q. Did you notice that difference more particularly in testing the frozen wheat 


than with other feeds, or what is the reason for it? 

A. I think there was a little more inclination that way when frozen wheat was 
fed. You will notice a little variation in the returns. Some pigs did very well. 
There was one that gained 120 pounds in the time the experiments lasted, about 100 
days. No other pig gained over 100. 

Q. When I was at the farm the man informed me there was one pig which 
weighed about 260 pounds. It had gone from about 111 up to 260? 

Q. That is the pig I am talking about, that was a white pig. I don’t know how 
to account for it. These pigs were fairly even in size, but this particular animal 
rushed ahead and made far better gains on exactly the same feed; and, strange to 
say, in the same bunch one went off his feed. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Have you found No. 1 and No. 2 feeds to be of exactly the same quality? 

A. For pigs No. 2 seemed to be a little the better. 

Q. My man tells me that No. 2 frozen wheat is scarcely worth feeding at all. 
The ordinary wheat, he thinks, is so far ahead of it as to pay for the difference in 
price? 

A. We got good results. 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. I understood to the contrary, that in frozen wheat, even in No. 2 there was a 
larger percentage of protein than in pure wheat, and it is better for feeding purposes? 

A. It may be better for feeding pure, but for feeding purposes I prefer the other. 

Q. The sound wheat? 

A. The unfrozen wheat. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


. Some farmers prefer shorts to wheat? 
. Most of them do. I do myself. 
It is preferable ? 
. Yes, but it is dearer. 
Is it? 
. You cannot get shorts here for less than $27 a ton at present, and the lowest 
price last fall was $24 or $25. 

Q. What is the difference in price between the feeds? 

A. Wheat is about $20 a ton. The other runs from $25 to $27 a ton 

By Mr. Sproule: : 

Q. I understood you to say that it takes about 4 pounds of feed to make one 

pound of pork? ; 


OPOoro 


b> 


£ 


A. Yes. 

Q. That would be 14 cents a pound? 

A. No, very little more than $1 a 100 pounds. 

Q. At the rate you pay for your feed, $25 a ton, it is 14 cents? 
A. Yes. : 
Q. That makes 5 cents? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. If you sell your pigs at $4.45, $4.60 or $4.75, where is your profit? 

A. Selling at 6 cents we make it pay. 

Q. That is the price at which pigs have been running this winter? 

A. I sold some pigs for 6 cents and 64. 

Q. That would bring it to $4.50? 

A. I sold them over a month ago for 53. I think our markets are a little better 
than yours in the west. 
\ Q. We were selling for $4.40? 

A. I have no doubt? 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. I am buying frozen wheat, No. 1, at 66 cents a bushel. That means $1.10 
per hundred for the wheat. It costs 5 cents a hundred for grinding that wheat, which 
makes the price—— 

A. $1.15. 

Q. $1.15 per 100? 

Aven Yies: 

Q. Which is the cheapest feed you can procure at the present time? 

A. Yes, it is the cheapest feed you can procure at the present time. 


Mr. Sproute.—Can you buy No. 1 frozen wheat for $1.06 at your place? 


Mr. McCoru.—I bought some feed from the elevator there at 66 cents a bushel, 
taking it when I liked. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. You cannot feed clover hay to pigs as well as sheep and cattle, can you? 


AY Yes. 

Q. Do they eat it up clean? 

A. They will eat lots of it. The 29 brood sows that I have been speaking of ate 
about three-quarters of a ton in a couple or three months. 

Q. Do you feed them from the rack, the same as you would sheep? 

A. Yes. It is a very cheap and good feed, and they like it. 

Q. It is a very unusual thing for the ordinary farmer to do? 

A. I don’t know. There are men that do this, I have seen a good many do it. It 
is a cheap and good way of feeding the sows, there is no better feed for them. 

Q. You mean that it is a good feed for sows, but not for fattening ? 

A. Not for fattening. If intended for fattening, you mix it with meal and steam 
it. In the case of the brood sows we allowed them to pick it out themselves. 


ROOTS FOR SWINE. 


T have one more item to deal with, and then I have finished. That is as to the 


value of roots for pigs. As I said, in speaking about the sows, we have fed pigs on 
roots in the pasture. We just cut off a corner of the root field and turned the pigs in. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


_ What kind of roots do you mean? 
‘ Different kinds, mangels, turnips, sugar beets and carrots. They would eat the 


mangels first, then the sugar beets, then the carrots and then the turnips ; that was 
the order in which they took them, and that was one thing I wished to find out. 
There is one difficulty in connection with feeding them in a root field. eae are apt 
to develop a little too much belly and they don’t make as rapid gains as be you 
control the amount of roots fed; so while you save the cost of harvesting you lose in 
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the rate of gain and in the kind of product which you get. We compared root pasture 
with alfalfa and with red clover pasturing, and then we compared a lot in the doar 
which had no pasture at all but which received a certain amount of roots. We ae 
that the pigs which we had on root pasture cost us $3.82 a hundred. We estimated the 
roots at so many bushels per acre, and worked it up that way. Of course, the roots 
cost us less unharvested than when they were harvested. Fed in pens on roots the cost 
per 100 pounds of gain was $4.23. When the pigs were fed with roots and meal in 
the pens the cost was $3.09, and when fed with roots in the pasture the cost was $3.82. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. At what time of the year did you turn them on to the roots? 

A. It was in September. When the pigs were fed on alfalfa pasture the cost 
was $3.67, and on red clover pasture $3.52. You will see, therefore, that feeding with 
roots and meal in the pen was the cheapest way of fattening them. We have found 
that to get quick and profitable returns from fattening pigs they must be kept in 
close quarters. If you give the animals a big run they get rid of a certain amount of 
their feed. Hence they are better in close quarters. 

For breeding stock it is probably better, however, to give the pigs a run. We 
haye had a bunch of young sows out all winter. They have done very well, but, of 
course, cost somewhat more to feed than would have been the case had they been inside. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


You did not house them at night? 
They have cabins. 

The pigs would go in themselves? 

Yes. 

You think they did as well as those that were kept inside? 

Quite as well, if not better, but it cost a little more to feed them. We did 
ed them for 22 cents a day. 

Tell us how much it cost? 

They were growing sows and they cost us about 6 cents a day each. 

What did the others cost? 

22 cents to 5 cents. 

That is quite a difference? 

Yes, quite a difference. 

. The value of your tests would be greater if they were made with sows of the 
same age? 

A. I have not made such an experiment this year, but two or three years ago 
we did that. 

Q. You ought to tell us what the age was? 

A. In the case of pigs of a similar age three years ago, the cost of increasing 
live weight was 6 cents a pound. 

Q. That was pigs fed inside? 

A. Yes. Pigs of the same age fed cutside cost us 8 cents a pound. 

Q. That is more than you said it cost you last winter? 

A. But this is another experiment. 

Q. I do not see why there should be such a difference? 

A. I have seen pigs that it cost 10 cents a pound to put on weight. With others 
the cost was only 2 or 3 cents. I may say, however, in summing up’ insidesmenses 
outside winter feeding that it usually cost about 1 cent more per pound ine 3 
live weight when fed outside rather than inside. patees 

There is one other experiment to which I desire to refer. 
on sugar beets and on mangels. Where we fed them on meal a 


not 


OPOPOPOSPOPOPO 


We fed pigs on milk, 
nd mangels the cost to 
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produce 100 pounds live weich in wi 
: gnt was $6.20. That was i i ing i 
always more expensive than summer feeding. = ieee a cae 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. When you speak of su 
in the garden for household eo 
of making sugar? 

A. I mean the best which is grown for the manuf 
Improved sugar beet. 


gar beets do you mean the ordinary beet which is grown 
nsumption, or the beet which is cultivated for the purpose 


acture of sugar, the Danish 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. If winter feeding is so expensive it would not be very profitable to the farmers 
to sell pork at 6 cents a pound cr less? 

A. Tn the experiments to which I am now alluding the cost of producing 100 
pounds live weight was $6.20 with mangels and with sugar beets $5.05, showing that 
the sugar beet is very much better than the mangel. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What about turnips? 

A. The pigs eat them with difficulty unless you pulp them. 

Q. I mean pulped? 

A. We find they are quite equal, if not superior, to the other roots when cooked 
or pulped. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. What do you estimate the cost of your roots at? 

A. $2 a ton for mangels, $2.50 for sugar mangels, and $3 for sugar beets. The 
sugar beets are really put a little too high in comparison with what they cost us to 
produce. We get 22 tons of mangels, 18 tons of sugar mangels and about 16 tons of 
sugar beets to the acre. Sometimes the yield is a little more, but very seldom less 
than that. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. That is a very high estimate for the ordinary farmer, especially in sugar 
beets ? 

A. I don’t know about the ordinary farmer; I am speaking of our crops for the 
last few years. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. How many tons of turnips do you get? 
A. Around 20. . 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Now, tell us the kind of feed that makes the best pork? 

A. The best pork in my experience is produced by equal parts of oats, peas and 
barley, about three pounds of skim milk and about as much roots. That is about the 
best pork I ever tried. You want to use about as much roots as you are feeding meal; 
that is, for every two pounds of meal or grain there should be two pounds of roots fed. 

Q. There used to be an idea that pea fed pork was the best? : 

A. No, pea fed pork is apt to become very hard when it is cooked. I have tried 
different kinds of pork and I know that pea fed pork is too hard when cooked. 
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Q. Corn-fed pork is apt to be too soft, 1s it not? 
A. I have seen corn fed pork of a very nice quality. 


By Mr. McColl. 


Q. I have had this experience with some young pigs, particularly those that 
came in the winter. They went along very well until they were about three or four 
weeks old when they took sick, suffered from scouring and died. What is the cause of 
that? 

A. I cannot tell you. I would like very much to know myself. We have been 
trying to find out; in fact, I have been working for years on it. I think the scouring 
is due to some germ. I have thoroughly disinfected the pig pens every day, but did 
not always succeed in making a cure. Sometimes there was a cure, but I could not 
always tell how it was brought about. I have seen good results follow where we fed 
the little ones some pasteurized or warm milk with a little shorts mixed therein. 

Q. Would the sickness be due to the milk of the sow being out of condition; that 
the sow suffered from over-feeding or lack of exercise? 

A. It might, but at the farm we are very careful in feeding the sows and we 
know they get very wholesome food. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Do you give them dry feed or wet? 
Wet. 
Do you put your milk in with the other feed? 
Yes. 
. Do you give them the milk sour? 
. No, sweet. 
. Do you put it all in the same barrel? 
. No, we just mix it as we feed it. We mix it in a hand pail and it is prepared 
each time it is fed. 
Q. You don’t put it in a barrel? 
A. No. ; 
Q. Because if you did I would like to know what kind of pigs you would raise? 
A. No, we don’t let the milk sour? 


POPOPOPO 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Is it injurious to hogs to feed sour milk to them? 

A. No, not to pigs that are advanced a bit or if you feed sour milk always. I 
imagine that if you started feeding sour milk and the little ones gradually became 
accustomed to it it would be all right. The trouble occurs when you feed sour milk 
one day and the next day feed sweet milk. If you are feeding pigs weighing 100 
pounds or more it does not matter, the amount you give them is not sufficient to 
cause any trouble; but if the little pigs are getting a good deal of milk and one day 
you feed sour milk and the next day sweet milk, then there is going to be trouble sure. 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. These steers that you finished at 13 months old, what weigh 
that age? 2 ght would you get at 


A. The bunch we finished, that is the youngest of the b 

weighed 925 lbs. live weight. wie ce 
Q. And the twenty-months old? 
A. They weighed between 1,100 and 1,200 Ibs. In fact 

1,200, and one lot at 22 months old weighed 1,300 lbs. vaniaiemere 
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Q. Then the three- 


nN year old steers, what do they weigh when finished? 


- Between about 1,300 and 1,500, sometimes 1,600 lbs. live weight. 
By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You sold the cattle at from 53 to 6 cents a pound? 


A. We got somewhere around that last year. Of course, like other people we 
are subject to the market conditions. 


Q. With us we sell at 5 cents a pound? 
A. In the spring? 
Q. Yes. 


A. Then we are luckier than you are. We just get the market price, but I got 
a little better price than you last spring. 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. What percentage would you get from the pigs? 
A. Anywhere from 70 to 80 per cent. We don’t expect to get less than 70; we 
very seldom get over 80. JI have known it to go as high as 82. 
Q. And what percentage from cattle? 
_ A. That, of course, is a very variable quantity indeed. From well fed steers you 
ought to get about 60 per cent and from very well fed steers about 65 per cent. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. What is the value of barley, oats and roots for fattening pork? 

A. What do you mean exactly? 

Q. Supposing you were feeding the coarser grain with roots, would you indicate 
the value of fattening ? 

A. I would say that taking the average of pork prices those feeds are worth 
about 1 cent a pound for the meal and from $2 to $3 a ton for the roots. 

Q. But my question is more particularly as to the suitability of using such feeds? 

A. Whether to sell the grain or to use it for feeding? 

Q. Quite so? 

A. By all means use it for feeding for this reason: That you may expect to get 
anywhere from a cent to 14 cents a pound for your grain if you put it through your 
pig. That is what you mean, isn’t it? 


Q. Yes? 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I testify the same to 
be correct. 


J. H. GRISDALE, 
Agriculturist. 
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HOUSING, BREEDING AND FEEDING OF POULTRY. 


House or Commons, 
Committee Roow No. 34, 
TuHurRspAY, April 23, 1908 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McKenzie, presiding. 


The Cuamman.—I have pleasure in announcing to the Committee that Mr. A. G. 
Gilbert, who is in charge of the poultry at the Experimental Farm, will address us 
this morning on the subject of the breeding of poultry. The agenda paper, which 
will be distributed to the members of the Committee, contains the several matters 
which Mr. Gilbert will speak upon. T have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Gilbert 
to the Committee. ne 


Mr, Gitpert.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have very much pleasure in 
appearing before you to-day because you have always taken a lively interest in the 
operations of the poultry department, and which department when properly managed 
is calculated to be of great profit to the farmers of this country. I intend this morn- 
ing to bring to your attention such work as will be interesting to you and likely to 
result in practical benefit to our agriculturists. Im so doing I know I shall receive 
your heartiest sympathy. 

I beg to call your attention to the following subjects, all of which are immediately 
in connection with the work I am engaged in:— 

1. Some noticeable developments in methods of housing, breeding and feeding of 
poultry. 

9. What Jong experience has shown to be the most suitable varieties of poultry 
for the farmers of to-day, from the standpoints of eggs and flesh; also the best method 
of management, and for information in regard to which there is much inquiry. 

3. A rapidly increasing interest, on the part of farmers, in the poultry branch of 
their farm work. 

4. If time permits, some interesting features of the work of the past year. 


WINTER POULTRY HOUSES. 


First, we notice the great change that has taken place in the style of winter 
house. Not very many years ago the popular idea was that the winter house should 
have thick walls, with a window of rather small dimensions, facing south. The great 
object was to have a warm house, a result often secured with little consideration for 
ventilation, but which is now of first importance. The pendulum has swung the other 
way, and a house all cotton on the south side with a window in the centre, or a 
wooden house, but with a cotton frame, the latter 12 inches in depth, by width of 
the window—above and below the windows—seem to be the most popular types to-day. 
Some of these houses are built with a shed attachment for the fowls to find exercise 
in by searching for their whole grain food, which is scattered in the litter always to 
be found on the floor of a well-kept poultry house. But the shed attachment has 
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been found unnecessary, for, by making the roosting room a little larger, we have the 


same principle embraced. I have already stated that we move quickly in these yéars 
and the transition from comparatively old to modern methods has been very sudden 
and very rapid. I have different plans of these modern winter poultry houses, one 
or two of which, perhaps, the Committee will kindly allow to appear in my evidence. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Do you use artificial heat? 
A. Very little now. We have to use a certain amount for the purpose of com- 
parison, but we are gradually getting out of the practice. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. What do you say those houses are built of? 

A. Some of them frame with cotton instead of wood in their southern fronts 
and a window in the centre. 

Q. They are less expensive? 

‘A. Yies; 


By Mr. Burrows: 


Q. That cotton front is for ventilation purposes? 

(Asa Yes: 

Q. How do you keep your poultry from freezing? 

A. There is a cotton frame which drops down in front of where the fowls roost 
at night, and they are so kept warm at that time. They also enjoy good ventilation, 
which is a most important thing. The whole object in our winter care of animals 
now is to give them fresh air and plenty of it. We find that we can do so and yet 
avoid any risk of the birds freezing. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. You say you are doing away with artificial heat. Is that because you are 
building your houses warmer? 

A. I ean hardly say we are building them warmer, but we are building them 
certainly to permit of better circulation of fresh air. At the same time we keep the 
fowls warm at night by this cotton frame which falls down in front of their roosting 
place. 


VALUABLE EXPERIENCE AT A NORTHERN POINT. 


I ask your Committee to bear in mind that although we and others who are ied 
cold winter districts have found these cold winter house habitations fairly successful 
that they are yet on trial, and are receiving at our hands careful and thorough inves- 
tigation. Our experience is most valuable, for we are in a northern position where 
the winters are cold enough to thoroughly test the worth of those different styles of 
winter houses. I think your Committee will admit the correctness of this statement 
for on many occasions during the past winter we experienced 15 below ger aa 
and on several occasions 20, and once 32 below zero. , 

These experiments, as you can readily imagine, are observed wi 
by the poultry keepers of Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, &c. 
provinces say that the style of winter houses that will suit you 
tions will likely suit ours. And it is also to be remembered + 
ard high in the provinces named. I found that out while atten 


th unusual interest 
The people in these 
r cold winter condi- 
hat lumber is scarce 
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in Manitoba and on visiting different points in Saskatchewan and Alberta a Tew 
years ago. I have received since that time scores of letters from settlers in those 
provinces asking my advice as to the style of house most suitable to their winter 
conditions. So it is most important to know what is best to advise. 

I am of opinion that for the colder portions of Ontario and Quebec the style 
of house adopted by the directors of the Pembroke Poultry Yards of Canada, which 
are on an extensive scale at Pembroke, Ont., another northern point, would be most 
suitable. This company, which has a capital of $40,000, have what they consider the 
latest and best in poultry houses, plant, &. The style of house adopted by their 
shrewd management might be termed a compromise between the one extreme of 
entirely open front and the bottled-up method of housing the birds. Instead of two 
rooms there is only one, and this one room is made slightly larger than the roosting 
room with shed attachment. This style of house was first adopted by Mr. L. H. 
Baldwin, of Deer Park, Toronto, some years ago when he erected his large poultry 
plant in the locality named. Since then it has become much in vogue, presumably 
because cheap as well as compact. A description of one of the many apartments in 
the long row of buildings forming part of the plant of the Pembroke Poultry Yards 
Company will probably best convey an idea of an up to date application of this method. 
Each colony of fowls occupies one pen, 10 x 16 feet square. Above and below the 
window there is a frame covered with cotton, one foot deep by four broad. The air 
through these cotton openings is diffused through the pen without draft, while light 
and sunshine find their way through the window. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What kind of cotton do you use; the ordinary factory cotton? 

A. The ordinary factory cotton selling at five or eight cents a yard. 

Q. And just a single ply of it? 

A. Yes, a single ply put in the frame above and below. 

Q. I thought perhaps you might have two with a space of a few inches between 
them. That is the method employed in the small-pox hospital when they are set up 
in the fields? 

A. That is a capital idea, especially for Manitoba where they have such ex- 
tremely cold dips. We have never found it necessary to have such. One thickness 
has so far been found quite sufficient for us. The ventilation by the means I have 
described is considered most satisfactory. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Did you give the size of the building which has the window in it? 
A. 10 x 16. That is the size of one room and the window is four feet square. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. How many chickens would you have in that? 


A. We allow 6 or 7 square feet to each fowl. We generally allow as much room 
as possible, but not less than six feet. 


By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. Do they lay eggs in these houses in the cold weather ? 


S55” 
AN Yes: a 
Q. That is the principal part? 
A. The Pembroke Company, I may be allowed to state, presumably invested their 


capital for business reasons and not for experimental purposes. 


Q—244 
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By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. It is not much fun for the chickens to live in a cold climate? ae 

A. The point I wish to make is this: Tf the hens will lay in a cold winter season 
at Pembroke, Ont., they should also do so in an equally cold period in Manitoba, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. It is the gaining of such experiences which males 
experimental work cf a cimilar nature, at our equally ccld winter standpoint, important 
to the new settlers in the provinces named. I resume description of a room in the 
Pembroke buildings. 

The floor of the pen in the hen house at Pembroke is cement and is covered with 
the usual quantity of litter. The ceilmg is slatted, and above the slates, straw, to a 
depth of 12 inches, is placed for the purpose of absorbing moisture. The claim for 
this methcd is that the circulation of air through the cotton compartments and the 
absorption of moisture by the straw give perfect freedom from dampness, which is a 


most important object to gain. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Have you a cotton roof as well as cotton sides? E 
A. No, just a cotton front. That is as far as we have yet gone in experimental 
work of this kind. 
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This illustration shows the cotton panels above and below the windows, at the 
plant of the Poultry Yards of Canada, Pembroke, Ont. 


What I am sure will interest your Committee is the fact that during the coldest 
period of winter, ] was assured there had been no moisture in any of the pens of 
the buildings. This result is attrisuted to the straw above ceiling and ventilation 
through the cotton frames. At the north end of the pen are the roosts platform, and 
underneath the latter, the nests. In front of the roosting place Thee is ac fie 
covered frame 6 x 8 feet. This frame swings to the wall, and is only used otton- 
cold nights, for the purpose of keeping the fowls comfortable. The followin ‘lh very 
tion shows the cotton frame in front of roosting pen held partly open. It pa od 
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the roosts, dropping board and nests underneath the latter. All are at the north end 
of the pen. 
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Showing cotton frame in front of roosting place, held partly open; also 
showing roosts, dropping board and nests. 


A four compartment hopper contains grit, oyster shells and charcoal. Whole 
grain is thrown on the litter on the floor. Drink water is regularly supplied, and 
from time to time meat and vegetables. In each pen to the left of the roosting place 
there is a small crated inclosure to hold two male birds for use during the breeding 
season. I was assured that the pens so arranged had given entire satisfaction. And 
what is most important, I was told that sick fowls had been rare. Such results, gained 
at so northern a position, are most important. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You have that character of pen at the farm? 

A. Yes. We have been trying similar and other styles of houses with different 
sorts of fowls for some years past. 

Q. Are you giving us your own experience or some other persons? 

A. I am giving you a description of one of many up-to-date houses owned by a 
private company who have invested a large amount of capital. I prefer to, sometimes, 
take outside examples, because I find I am up against it when I am recommending 
to the farmers of the country improved methods of housing and management, and 
in this way:- If I tell them what we have and what results we obtain. The farmers 
say: ‘Oh, that is very well for you, you have the government at your back; you have 
the best facilities; the most impreved buildings and everything else you desire. But 
what can we poor farmers do?’ 1 do not take them in that way. I tell them of 
farmers who have made money out of their poultry, and I say: ‘You are equally 
intelligent and can surely do likewise if you will only adopt similar means.’ Again, 
all our experimental results are described from year to year in our reports. 
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By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. Where is this plant that you are speaking of ? 


A. Pembroke, Ont. 
Q. Where the large capital is invested? 
AL Yes: 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What success have they had? You spoke of the success they had experienced 


in the industry ? cee: 
A. I am speaking of the success they have met with in the use of their new type 


of house rather than as a mercantile venture; however, in this I believe they have 


been fairly successiul. 
Q. Have they paid any dividends? 
A. That I cannot answer. 


By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. How long have they been in existence? 
A. Three years. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. I understand you to be advocating the use of the same kind of pens? 
A. Exactly. I am showing that by this style of pens the fowls have come through 
the winter in good health and without any sickness. The houses have also been free 


from dampness. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Have you a record of the eggs laid by hens kept in these cotton front houses 
during the different months? 

A. Not by the Pembroke Company that I was speaking of. We have a record 
of the eggs laid by the fowls in our poultry department, also, the cost of each fowl 
and what it has made per year. We give that information in our reports; that is 


part of our work. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF FATTENING CHICKENS. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Is this company engaged in any other business, or do they devote their whole 
time to the hennery ? 

A. They fatten a large number of poultry for shipment and sale in Montreal and 
other city markets, and I believe in so doing they have been fairly successful 


By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. Are they using the cramming system ? 
A. No, but they use the crate fattening system. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What kind of system? 
A. The crate fattening system. That is the birds are put in crates 
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Q. They are not allowed to run around? 

A. They are not allowed to run around, but are kept quiet and have as little 
exercise as possible. 

Q. is that done in the open air? 

A. It is sometimes so done, again in a shed or large covered building. 

Q. It would depend upon the time of the year somewhat, I suppose? 

A. Operations of that kind generally begin when the chickens are most abundant 
in the fall of the year. 

Q. Do not firms buy chickens now for the spring or early summer market ? 

A. Yes, but in limited numbers, as broilers. The most profitable practice is to 
obtain the chickens when they can be bought in the greatest number and at the 
cheapest price. 

Q. The Pembroke firm do not produce their chickens then ? 

A. They raise chickens, yes; but they have found that by keeping pure-bred 
fowls of good quality that they can sell the progeny of these fowls for breeding pur- 
poses, at higher prices than they could obtain for them if fattened for table use. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. In other words they buy stockers? 

A. Yes, that is exactly what they do for fattening purposes; but they raise their 
own pure-bred birds of good quality to sell at a high price to those who wish to pur- 
chase a superior class of fowls for breeding purposes. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is the crate process of fattening the most successful, in your opinion? 

A. The fattening by crate method is certainly effective when chickens of proper 
type and quality are used. Crammer or crate fattening is really the business of the 
party of the second part, who is the purchaser. But it is certainly the farmer who 
produces, in other words, who hatches and rears the chickens. He is the party of the 
first part. It is all important to the farmer, who desires to obtain a sale for his 
chickens, as quickly as he can, that he should begin with the right type of fowls which 
will give him the suitable chicks for market. Then he must feed his chicks regularly 
and house them carefully from time of hatching. If he does this he will find, at 
the age of three, three and a half or four months of age, they are fit for sale to 
customers for table use or to the parties who buy for fattening purposes. My work is 
more directly with the farmers. I have for many years reared chickens as outlined, 
which weighed at three months of age 33 and 4 pounds. And many farmers have told 
me that they have also done so. Chickens from the earliest stages of their life require 
to be fed regularly, generously and carefully if desired to be of first quality. Chickens 
which are allowed to pick up their own living never meke the better quality of poultry. 
T wish to most emphatically put my experience of 25 years on record in relation to the 
above points. I hope I have made myself clear. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I understand you to say that fattening chickens in the natural way you get a 
better chicken ? 

A. T do not wish to be understood as belittling crate fattening, but my experience 
goes to show that if the chickens are not neglected and are given a limited run they 
will have a firmness of flesh which they do not get by either the crate fattening or 
the cramming systems. The crate fattening and the cramming system is a method 
of breaking down tissue by the enforced idleness of the bird. No chickens have 
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firmer, more juicy or more wholesome flesh than those which while Heo aa eee 
to have a certain amount of run and exercise. And the gain in weig: t will o 


with the latter. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Do not the crate fattened fowls bring the highest price in the market? 

A. I did not intend to intrude my experience to such a length on your Committee, 
but I am glad that the members are taking an interest in this subject. Permit me to 
say that I frequently have had chickens which never saw crate or crammer and they 
discounted the erate fattened chicks every time. And farmers ean have the same 
results if they take the trouble. 


By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. When you talk of the market, do you mean the local market or the market for 
export? Generally crammed chickens or crate fattened chickens sell better for export ? 

A. If I had a good article I never found it hard to get a purchaser at a good price. 
Sometimes we meet a man wlio wants to get a good article for a second-class price, 
but he is going out of date with the inferior quality of poultry and other articles of 
food. 

Q. I was anxious to know if the chickens fattened in the ordinary way and 
exported sell better than those which are fattened in crates and by the cramming 
system ¢ 

A. You cannot send too many chickens of superior quality to the British market. 
In all eases they will receive the highest value. Our aim should be to produce either 
for home market or export, eggs and poultry of the highest quality. And they will 
receive proper appreciation both at home and abroad. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. It is important that good care is taken in transportation. Sometimes they 
do not arrive in the British market in the very best condition. It is something like 
our butter and cheese; there is not the care taken in the transportation that there 
should be? 

A. If the fowls are properly killed. their crops empty, and the flesh allowed to 
cool before being packed, which should be done before they reach the shippers’ hands, 
there will be comparatively little difficulty. Cold storage facilities are now excellent. 


By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. Have you had any complaints about chickens arriving in bad condition in the 
old country 2 

A. We have never sent any to the old country, but Professor Robertson has done 
so, and has been most successful. But there were one or two complaints he told me 
about, and upon inquiry it was found that the complaints were due to the birds being 
packed before they were cooled, before the animal heat was out of their bodies. Again 
there might have been some food which had decomposed in their crops. ete 
all these are matters of detail. To put a superior class of poultry on the market in 
proper condition should not be a matter of any great difficulty at this date 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Are you in charge of the chicken fattening stations? 

A. No. Any experimental fattening I was connecte 
farm, and we were successful on such occasions. 

Q. Who has charge of the fattening stations? 


d with was done at our own 
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A. The stations at which the fattening by cramming and crate were carried on 
were under Professor Robertson and outside of my department altogether. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are they still continued ? 


A. No, I believe they are not. 
Q. What was the result, were the experiments successful or unsuccessful ? 


A. I can speak feelingly of one result, when I was for two hours and a half under 
examination one morning three or four years ago by this Committee, as to the work of 
fattening stations with which I had no connection or control. 

Q. What are the varieties of fowls that you would recommend? 

A. Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, 
Dorkings, &e. I will come to that presently. If I have answered all the different 
questions asked satisfactorily I will proceed with my subject. 


DIFFERENT CONDITIONS IN DIFFERENT PROVINCES. 


At the Macdonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q., the colony house system 
of keeping the winter house layers has been to a great extent adopted, and was found 
highly successful during the past two cold winters. 

(Any of the foregoing style of houses would answer for Ontario or Quebee pro- 
vinces, or, indeed, any of the cold winter provinces, should experimental trial prove 


them to be suitable.) 
For Manitoba. 


A Manitoba correspondent has an idea that the large quantities of straw in that 
province, and which in many cases go to waste, might be utilized to make comfortable 
and cheap poultry houses. Notwithstanding the high price of lumber, there are many 
poultry houses made of boards throughout the province. At a meeting in Winnipeg 
two years ago, a lady poultry keeper of Headingly, not far from Winnipeg, assured 
the audience that she had erected a new poultry house during the year previous of 
boards and had paid for it, out of the proceeds of her poultry, in one year. 


Saskatchewan. 


A correspondent at Sunny Plains, Sask., wrote me in reply to the question what 
style of house he considered most suitable for that province, as follows, dated Febru- 
ary 20, 1907 :— 

‘T regret that I have not the means to try an experimental frame and sod house, 
combined. From what I have seen here of frame and sod houses for human habita- 
tion, I think a sod house can be made as warm as a frame one, in fact, warmer. A 
neighbouring settler here has a sod house which is the easiest one kept warm in the 
district, and which is also perfectly dry. I have been thinking that a sod poultry 
house might answer well if properly constructed to keep poultry in.’ 

In a later letter the same correspondent wrote, in relation to the sod made house: 
‘Last winter showed us that when other buildings sweated, dripped and froze, the 
sod house was dry and fresh.’ A very important experience indeed in connection with 


this kind of house. 
By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Before you leave that question, did you ever experiment at the farm on the 


construction of houses with straw? 
A. No, but I think that is a very important point. I have often thought that we 


ought to experiment with houses of that kind. 
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By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Before you recommend them? 
A. Yes 


By Mr. Lewis: 
Q. What kind of straw do they use in thatching ? 
A. I presume they use wheat straw or oat straw, but I have not had any experience 


in that connection. z i 
Q. Have they had any experience at Pembroke of the straw roof in heavy rains? 


A. I really cannot say, but I do not think so. 


By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. It is not a straw roof you were talking about, but a straw ceiling. There is 
a roof over that straw ceiling? ae 
A. Yes, a roof of metal of some light description. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. If there were boards or shingling over a house made of straw, how would you 
secure the ventilation ? 

A. It would be secured by means of a cotton frame in front, as I have described. 
Late methods do away with tubes and pipes and holes, in this and that corner, by the 
simple and effective plan of having a cotton frame in front, which frame gives a 
thorough diffusion of air without draught. 

Q. Not by a tube up through the top? 

_A. No. That style of ventilation has been found non-effective and has gone out 
of date. 

Q. Do the sod houses decay and disintegrate and tumble down eventually? 

A. As to that I have had no experience. I prefer to give you facts which are 
within my own knowledge. This correspondent says, in reference to the sod made 
house, that it kept dry. He says that when other places were wet and dripping the sod 
house was comparatively dry and comfortable, and that is an important point. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. When I was a young man I was quite a hen fancier and I built many hen 
houses. I got the best results from one that I built in a corner of the hay mow and 
covered it over with hay? 

A. That was on the very same principle that poultry houses are being built now. 

Q. There were several tons of hay on top of that hen house, and we had plenty 
of fresh eggs all the winter? 

A. People to-day are imitating that very same principle. It has been proven 
that a proper circulation of air does not mean coolness, but a great many people mistake 
draught for circulation and a good system of ventilation. It is not. 


British Columbia. 


A skilled poultry keeper of many years experience in this province says that the 
poultry house question, as far as British Columbia is concerned, is simply one of sheds 
to protect the fowls from the rains of winter, and secure a dry Gane ae place at night 
This is to a great extent correct. In the colder districts of this eee the a 
front house would doubtless prove suitable. But genial winter conditions vail es 
this province. I may, however, remark that egg and poultry values are Re Pe a 
times higher, than in our eastern part of the Dominion. So much for th hs ee: 
which have taken place in the manner of housing our fouls, a 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN THE SYSTEM OF BREEDING OUR BIRDS. 


An important change in the manner of breeding our birds is made by the 
introduction of trap nests. In January, 1904, the work of building up prolific 
egg laying strains of fouls was commenced. There are two methods by which 
this purpose may be accomplished. One is by ‘observation’ of the birds, and the 
other by ‘trap nests.’ The latter method was adopted as likely to prove most correct. 
I have here a trap nest (exhibiting model). The manner of operating the trap nets, 
affixed to one of its legs. On entering a nest to lay the hen involuntarily releases a 
hinged door which falls and closes the exit and also prevents another fowl from making 
her way into the nest. After the hen in the nest has laid she is released by the 
attendant, who notes her number and marks it on a card conveniently situated in each 
pen. A complete history of each individual hen is so secured. By this means the good 
layers are distinguished from the poor ones. The best layers are selected to breed from, 
the others are discarded. By breeding only from the best Jayers, in the course of a 
few years, prolific egg laying strains of fowls are built up. Not only that, but the 
best market types are secured as well. This combined result is of the greatest im- 
portance, for we obtain by such selection from Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Buff or White Orpingtons, Dorkings, &c., really dual purpose fowls; 
birds that are good for both eggs and flesh, money makers from both standpoints. 
And further, by selecting the chickens from these selected layers—while young—in 
one of the new pattern winter houses I have been describing, we build up hardy winter 
laying strains of fowls as well as prolific egg laying ones. Surely, this is most satis- 
factory progress; this obtaining by systematic and careful selection—as compared 
with former haphazard methods—strains of fowls which are better layers, better 
market types and hardier in every way. Now, Professor Gowell, of the Orono Experi- 
mental Station, Maine, 10 years ago found that some fowls laid only seven, nine, 
twelve or fifteen eggs a year. They were simply living on the others. He discarded 
them and went on breeding from his best layers and now he has fowls which lay 180 
and 200 eggs per year. You will find these facts stated in a bulletin which he has 


published. 
By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What fowls were those? 
A. Barred Plymouth Rocks. The same is being now done with White Wyandottes. 


TRAP NESTS AND FARMERS. 
By Mr. Owen: 

Q. The trap nest you speak of would be rather an inconvenient one for tha 
average farmer. He would have to have some one there all the time to take note of 
the fowls ? 

A. That is exactly the point that was raised in this Committee when I brought the 
matter up some three years ago. The farmer should not, as a rule, have more hens 
than he can properly—and that means profitably—attend tos. ale should not, under 
any circumstances, have more than 100 at the outside, and a few choice fowls to select 
from. I believe you will see at no distant date the provincial government establish 
poultry stations for the direct benefit of the farmer. These stations will do the work 
of trap nest selection, and the eggs, or the stock, from these selected hens will be sold 
directly to the farmers. Probably county or township councils may take the matter 


up if the greater body does not. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. On the principle of fish breeding establishments ? 
A. Yes, exactly. I believe it would be a good work to have this done at our 
branch experimental farms. But I am not an executive officer, and do not presume 
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to predict. Such action, however, would be in the direct interests of the farmer. iT 
appreciate the point that the farmer cannot properly attend to trap nests himself, for 
he has very little time in which to do so, If there was a will, however, a way might be 
found. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. In regard to this system of houses of which you have been speaking. In the 
district from which I come a great many farmers have comparatively little to do in 
the winter season, and they go in for raising chickens. It is an oceupation they could 
not undertake in thé spring or the summer, because they would not have time to make 
it very profitable. From my own observations I doubt very much whether they could 
get the same results from these new pattern houses as they do from their well warmed 
and ventilated buildings ? 

A. I appreciate the point. It is that they cannot afford to carry on the experi- 
mental work in trying different patterns of houses, that we are paid to do. 

Q. Exactly ? 

A. Of course, we are doing experimental work, and it is my duty to bring before 
you the results of my experiments from year to year as they progress. Little altera- 
tion is required in any old style house. So far as I can speak, and I do not think the 
results secured will be contradicted, we have found that the cotton front house is a 
great improvement on former methods of housing; the hens are kept in these houses 
much healthier and they lay as well. 

Q. I think you will agree with me that the winter season is the profitable time for 
the production of eggs and-not the summer? 

A. Certainly. Professor Robertson has found, and he so stated at a public meet- 
ing, that fowls in the colony houses at the Macdonald College laid during winter 
more eggs than by any other system. The eggs from those hens were sold in the 
Montreal market at 50 and 55 cents a dozen, I was informed by Mr. Elford, the poultr 
manager and instructor. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. You have talked a great deal about cotton. Is there more virtue in the cotton 
fabric than in any other? 

A. No. 

Q. There is no virtue in the cotton to produce eggs? 

A. Not at all. It is only a means of diffusing air. Of course, the best market 
types of fowls should be selected. The combination of good layer and market type 
is of the greatest importance. We obtain from selecting, say for instance Barred 
Plymouth Rocks or Orpingtons, birds that will put on flesh of good quale and at 
the same time be prolific egg layers. By careful and systematic selection it will thus 
be seen that the farmer will obtain better results than he can by any other way. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Are the progeny of those fowls which lay a large number of eggs great 
producers 4 egg 


A. Yes, we have good and bad strains of milch cow and good and bad strains of 
fowls. We select the best specimens from all standpoints and by breeding from th 
only build up, in poultry, prolific layers and the best market types aes 


QUALITY OF EGGS. 
By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. At different seasons of the year you have different iti 
: : qualities of 
months of the year do you think fowls produce the best eggs? eggs. In what 
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A. I think the months of November, December, January, February and March 
give us the best eggs. 

Q. The quality of the egg is better then than in the summer? 

IN GY The ordinary fowls are better handled then, because carefully fed. 
When they get outside they pick up decayed vegetable and animal matter and the 
quality of the ege deteriorates. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Which is the best month of the year in which to buy eggs to store? 

A. If you can be sure that the eggs put into storage or into preservative liquid, 
are fresh, I think the summer months are the best time. I was going to say, however, 
you can get them cheapest, but unless you are sure it is strictly fresh, a cheap egg 
may be a very dear one. 

Q. The months of July and August are not very safe to begin storing? 

A. No, for the reason that eggs of a reliable character are then so hard to get. 
In this connection a change has taken place in the summer price of eggs. At one 
time eggs in summer could he bought at from 10 to 12 cents a dozen. Now you cannot 
get reliable eggs under 25 and 30 cents a dozen at a leading establishment. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What is the reason for that? 

A. That is what I desire to show. Im order to secure reliable eggs during the 
summer season there should be a guarantee not only that the eggs are strictly fresh, 
but that the hens which laid them were cleanly fed. It takes effort and care to place 
such guaranteed eggs on sale. 

Q. Yes, but 300 miles west of Ottawa, during the summer you can get strictly 
new laid eggs at 15 cents a dozen? 

A. And in this city not many years ago eggs were sold at 8 and 10 cents a dozen. 

Q. You say that in Ottawa the price used to be 10 cents a dozen and now it has 
risen to 25 eents. There must be some unnatural reason why the price should be 
25 cents here and 15 cents 800 miles west of Ottawa? 

A. I will endeavour to show you the reason. 

Q. Do you not think it is owing to the manner in which the eggs are purchased, 
in one case it is for cash and in the other case three months’ credit is given? 

A. That may certainly be an influence. But this is an age where people demand 
pure food. The pure food quest is a reality. There is a call for strictly new laid eggs 
of good flavour and quality by people who must have them even at increased cost. 
Let me cite an instance. One early summer day about two years ago I was met by 
the junior partner of the well known grocery firm of Bate & Co., of this city. He 
said: ‘Can you give me a regular supply of strictly new laid eggs of good flavour. 
We have a class of customers who will have no other kind of article and we are bound 
to get such for them if at all possible.’ I replied: ‘I can give you a limited number, 
but you will not pay me what they are worth.’ “What are they worth Peie aacd: 
‘Twenty cents per dozen,’ I answered. He at once said ‘T will give you twenty-five 
cents for all the guaranteed eggs of the freshness and quality I mentioned that you 
can give me.’ Here the producer was approached by the purchaser and a higher price 
offered than asked. I explained to Mr. Bate that we might not be able to give him 
many eggs from the farm, as we usually induced our hens to moult early, but that I 
might be able to procure the quality of goods he desired from people T could trust. 
Tle said, ‘ As long as you can guarantee the eggs, I am satisfied. if certainly got the 
quality of eggs he desired and in some cases had them put up in card boxes holding 
one dozen, with this printed guarantee on the box cover: Egedale Poultry Farm, 
Strictly New Laid Eggs. These eggs are guaranteed to be non-fertilized and to have 
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been Iaid by cleanly fed and well kept hens. Selected for and sold only by Messrs. 
Bate & Co” You can see boxes of a similar kind in Messrs. Bryson, Graham & Co.’s 
grocery, also of this city, and at other large establishments. : 
” How old should an egg be before you would cease to eall it 
. Six days. . 
You can get any amount of eg 
. And of good quality? 

Yes? ; 
Not of as good quality as the guaranteed eggs? 

Yes, every bit as good quality as the Ottawa egg? 

I am not speaking of Ottawa alone, but of the very districts to which you are 
referring. I have had eggs sent from Putnam, Ont. They were selected eggs and 
25 cents a dozen were paid for them all last summer. 

Q. Well, to my mind when an egg that has been fertilized is six days old it is 
partly decayed ? 

A. But such eggs as I mean are not fertilized eggs. The summer market eggs 
should be non-fertilized. These eggs to which I have been referring are guaranteed 
non-fertilized as well. There is not the slightest doubt about the correctness of the 
point raised by the honourable gentleman; if the egg is fertilized and put away in 
a warm place during a warm month in summer, the germ is likely to make such pro-" 
gress that when its development is arrested a certain amount of decomposition is 
liable to occur. Let me further explain as to the importance of knowing how the hens 
are fed which lay the eggs you eat. 

In conversation with a gentleman as to the quality of eggs, he said: ‘It is a 
most important question. In the district from which I come the people have the habit 
of taking the backs off the privies every spring time.’ 

Q. Is that the practice in Ottawa? 

A. I hope not, but I am afraid it is, in many districts. This gentleman 
said: ‘The fowls eat heartily of that stimulating but nauseating feed. The eggs laid 
by the fowls drift into the cities and towns and are sold for whatever price they will 
bring.’ And I have been informed of similar practices elsewhere. Therefore, I say 
that the guaranteed egg is the most desirable to obtain in summer. It requires extra 
care in feeding, handling and getting the eggs to the market quickly, and this extra 
effort which means more money is one reason why the price of the selected summer 
ege is so high. 


strictly new laid? 


es in the country that are only three days old? 


POPOPOPO 


By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. The quality of the feed is doubtless a factor in obtaining flavour? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. The great difficulty is then to buy eggs of decirable quality. Our only safe- 
guard is really to find the man who feeds his hens properly and takes precautions to 
secure the flavour of the eggs. He should certainly be encouraged by getting a 
high price. The bad fellow is encouraged as well as the good fellow under ordinary 
conditions ? 

A. You would be astonished, if I told you the unmber of farmers that are 
getting on to this ‘selected’ egg trade. The selling of selected eggs is now a profit- 
able part of poultry keeping. T am safe in making this statement. You have onl 
to ask some of these leading grccers to find out the truth of what T say ; 

Q. I believe it is so, but the great object is to edu 
sell none but eggs of the best quality? 


A. Exactly. In order to get the selected egg, extra effo 


necessary, and they all mean just so much more cost, 
to improved methods of feeding. 


eate the producers so as to 


rt, care and handling are 
I now beg to call your attention 
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Q. Before you leave that subject. The farmers have to keep their eggs for a few 
days before they can get them to market. What is the best means of preserving these 
eggs in proper condition. I mean on the ordinary farm, where they have not cold 
storage or other facilities, so as to get them on the market in the best possible shape? 

A. If the eggs are non-fertilized—that is the point which Mr. Henderson raised, 
and it is a most important one—if they be so and are placed in a cool, sweet smelling 
cellar they will keep well for a certain number of days. 

Q. For six days? 

A. Yes, for five or six days if the necessary precautions are taken. 

I speak now of changes in the methods of feeding. 


CHANGES IN THE METHODS OF FEEDING. 


Certain radical changes have been introduced in the method of feeding our birds. 
These changes followed the introduction of the ‘hopper system, and I have brought a 
hopper for your inspection. By the old way the food was given to the fowls. By the 
new way the birds help themselves to the food, be it whole or ground grains, grit or 
oyster shells, all of which are contained in one or more hoppers. The hoppers are 
really feeding troughs divided into compartments. From the hoppers—which are 
usually hung on the wall—the hens help themselves to their food whenever they feel 
inclined to do so. It is much the same method as the old one of keeping the food 
before the birds all the time. In my report of last year I have summarized some of the 
statements for and against the hopper system, made by those who have used them, as 
follows :— 

For.—Because labour saving; preventing waste or fouling of food; allowing each 
bird opportunity to obtain what food it desires; convenient and economical in use. 

Against.—For the reason that birds of the heavy breeds are apt to eat too much, 
and, as a result, are disinclined to exercise; not economical; fowls are not likely to 
go to roost with their crops as full as desirable; fowls scratch or pick out the grain 
from the hoppers; when fed outdoors prevents foraging, &c. 

For chickens the open trough form of hopper, holding both ground and whole 
grain, has been found convenient and beneficial. I think it is safe to say that the 
hopper system of feeding has come to stay. 

The foregoing, gentlemen, are some of the changes that have taken place in recent 
years in the manner outlined. All denote steps forward in the march of progress. 
Whether all, or only a certain number of these changes will be found permanent, 


yemains for experience to decide. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Is this hopper for fattening purposes ? 
A. Not for fattening purposes, but for the ordinary keeping of poultry. 


Q. How much does a hopper cost, say one holding a gallon? 
A. I suppose you could get a hopper like the one I have brought with me for 


75 cents, that is the price which is marked on it, but the farmer can make his hoppers 
very cheaply. This is only one style, and there are many different styles. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I thought you preferred keeping the hen active. If so, why gather the feed 
and place it in a dish where it can get its full supply at once without moving about? 
A. I answered that question fully in last year’s report. It is an important point, 
and I explained the apparent inconsistency by saying that the exercising of the fowls 
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n rations or the fresh 


: ; ; pee 
; lavs is not considered of equal importance to variety : 
ee eee less extent in the old- 


air and the absence of dampness which existed to a greater or 
fashioned poultry houses. 


CARE OF BREEDING STOCK. 


hich is connected with this branch of the subject. 


. Just one more question w t 
. ssociate with them or 


Do the hens lay more freely when the male bird is allowed to a 
not? By which method do you get the best results? ee 

A. It does not seem to make any difference. My own practice was, as if have 
explained frequently in my reports, to keep the male birds away from the hens which 
we feed and gently stimulate to lay in winter. I was at a largely attended meeting in 
Sussex, N.B., a few years ago when one of the audience asked what il thought had 
caused the sudden death of a fine male bird. I asked if he had kept the bird with his 
laying stock. He replied ‘yes.’ I then explained that he had probably been feeding 
his fowls generously in order to make them lay and he had probably overfed the 
cockerel, which had most likely died of apoplexy, the usual consequence of over- 
feeding. For that reason I kept away the male birds from our breeding hens. 
Another difficulty is that the male birds become over fat and in the spring time are 
no good as breeders. Another point. The germs are apt to be weakly in the spring 
time, and a small percentage of chickens the result. : 

Q. I am speaking of a very poor laying strain? 

A. It really does not matter. 


THE FEEDING OF MEAT. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Regarding the matter of exercise, I have in mind a very successful poultry man 
in my district who makes a good many hundreds of dollars each year out of his 
poultry. He is very successful, at least he considers that he is from his standpoint, 
and I want to know if you approve of his methods. He hangs in his building a 
number of pig’s livers and lights and other offal, at a certain distance from the ground 
in order to give the poultry exercise in getting at it. Do you approve of feeding such 
a form of meat to fowls? 

A. Yes, when fed in that way fowls are not so likely to take too much as if they 
were deprived of meat for some time and then given it in liberal quantity, when they 
are apt to over gorge themselves. 

Q. This man claims that livers and lights are one of the best foods that he can 
possibly feed to his chickens. If deprived of that, what do you offer as a substitute? - 

A. I would substitute some of the preparations of meat which are made by the 
ae manufacturing concerns and sold at from 4 to 5 cents a pound, such as beef 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Is it better to feed meat cooked or raw ? 
A. It depends upon the manner of feeding. If the livers, 


i &e., have b 
do not change; if fed cooked, do not give it raw, or diarrhea cen fed raw, 


may result. 
By Mr. MacLaren (Perth): 


Q. Should it be cooked in all cases? 
A. I prefer its use when cooked, but it really does not matter 


point is to give the fowls meat in some shape. The principal 
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I now call your attention to my second subdivision, and it is a most important 
one, viz. :— 

WHAT EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN TO BE THE BEST VARIETIES OF FOWLS FOR FARMERS, FROM 
THE STANDPOINTS OF EGGS AND FLESH. 

I make no apology for bringing this phase of poultry keeping to the notice of 
your Committee, because I have continuous and numerous inquiries for such informa- 
tion from all parts of the Dominion—especially from the newer western provinces, 
which are being so rapidly settled. That such information is appreciated, in the 
shape of evidence given before this Committee, and does good is shown by the following 
letter which I beg to submit to your attention. 


‘Bripcewater, March 11, 1908. 
‘Mr. A. G. GmBert. 

‘Dear Sir,—I have at present one of your books of evidence given before the 
Select Standing Committee, on farm and poultry breeding, and as I keep about 30 
hens, I want to ask you to send me the latest evidence on poultry—the one I have is 
1904—or any information you can give me. I haye taken great pleasure in reading 
the evidence. I have learned a lot from it. JI have kept hens but did not know how 
to have eggs in the winter, but since having your evidence I have had plenty of eggs, 
this winter, since the last of November. The pullets commenced to lay the last of 
November. I am keeping account of the eggs they lay in each month.’ 

There is direct proof of practical results from the evidence which I have given 
before your Committee. Nothing could be more satisfactory, I am sure, than to find 
such practical results. 


KNOWLEDGE OF POULTRY KEEPING NECESSARY TO SUCCESS. 


It is well to understand at the outset that poultry keeping cannot be made profit- 
able without a knowledge of how to make it so. The letter I have read shows this. 
No matter whether poultry keeping is carried on by joint stock companies, amateurs, 
or farmers, a certain knowledge of breed, feed and management is absolutely necessary. 
The farmer, beyond doubt, is the most favourably situated as to making his poultry pay. 
As I have said in one of my reports. ‘It is essentially his business. He has already 
a certain knowledge of live stock, in the majority of cases of poultry keeping. His 
stock may not be pure, or his poultry house of the latest or best pattern. But these 
are obstacles which can quickly and cheaply be removed. He has the grain, the green 
food and other essentials in abundance, in many cases almost in the shape of waste.’ 


HOW MANY FOWLS SHOULD A FARMER KEEP ? 


But despite this it should ever be remembered that to the farmer his poultry is 
only one of many branches of his farm work. It would certainly be misleading him to 
advise him to keep more fowls or hatch out more chickens than he can properly— 
which means profitably—handle. From 100 to 150 hens is all that I would advise the 
ordinary farmer to keep. And he should be able to hatch and rear from 100 to 150 
chickens. If he has help from his family a greater number may be hatched and raised. 
I wish to emphasize what I have said before, that the great bulk of our supply of 
poultry and eggs must inevitably come from you farmers. And that supply will not 
come from the few farmers with a large number of hens each, but rather from the 
many farmers with. a few hens each. Should a farmer, however, desire to make a 
specialty of poultry in combination with fruit growing or dairying, there is no reason 


why he should not profitably do so. 
By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. In feeding grains is it advisable to throw it amongst cut straw or litter so as 
to compel the hens to scratch in order to find the food? 


2—25 
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A. That seems to be Jess material nowadays than it was heretofore, because by 
this hopper system of feeding the hens help themselves. I am reminded of another 
experience which I have noted in last year’s report, viz., that fowls are disinclined to 
exercise in cold weather. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I am afraid you have gone back on your theories of some four or five years 
ago? 
: A. I am afraid I have if changes in methods necessitate my changing with 
them. i 
Q. I have been instructing the women in my county in your methods and your 
ideas about not allowing the cockerels to run with laying hens, giving the hens lots 
of exercise, and all that sort of thing, and now I shall have to go back and tell them 
differently 2 

A. No, I would not like you to do so, because old methods are not entirely aban- 


doned, but improved upon. A moderate amount of exercise is beneficial, but it is 
quite possible to have too much of even a good thing. 


KEEPING TURKEYS. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Do you raise any turkeys at the experimental farm? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not? 

A. We have not room, to begin with. We have only two acres, but I should like 
to have 20. But I presume it is not convenient to give us the latter space. 

Q. But the turkey industry is a very profitable one? 

A. Yes, I am aware of that. 


By Mr. Telford: 


Q. What quantity of land should 50 hens have in the summer time? 

A. I would allow them one-eighth of an acre, if I could. For a free run, do you 
mean ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. And when confined inside they should be allowed no less than six or seven 
square feet of floor space each. 

Q. Is this mentioned in the evidence which you are going to give us? 

A. I think it is. I think all these points are included in the evidence which I 
have prepared for this morning. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. You have never raised any turkeys on the farm at all? 


A. No. We cannot successfully raise turkeys on limited ground. These birds 
are foragers. : 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. They are wanderers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You need several acres for them? 
A. They are really foragers. 
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To continue my address, let me say that the best sort of fowls for the farmer, 
indeed for any poultry keeper who desires to make money from both eggs and flesh, 
are Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff or White Orpingtons, Dork- 
ings, for the reason that all these varieties are good for both eggs and flesh. They 
are as nearly the dual purpose fowls as we have in poultry, affording the farmer 
opportunity to make money by the eggs laid by them and then by their chickens, 
which are of the most approved market type. 


HENS SHOULD LAY IN WINTER. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. You stated that you would give us the average number of eggs produced by 
this Pembroke Company during the different months of the year ? 

A. You must have misunderstood me, I did not get such details from them. 

Q. I wanted the information for the different months? 

A. The results in egg laying are a matter of management. Well managed fowls 


lay best in winter. 
Q. Do you mean to say that fowls produce more eggs in winter than in summer? 


iA Yes: 
Q. By their proper management? 
A. Yes. By proper methods hens will lay better in the winter season, when the 


price for eggs is higher than in summer. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. That is the general conclusion? 

A. That is the general conclusion. In my evidence and reports for, I am almost 
afraid to say how long, I have made that point pretty plain, as many of the older 
members of the Committe may remember. 

Should eggs only be desired, any variety of the Leghorn or Minorea groups, or 


Andalusian breed, will be found excellent egg layers. 


VARIETIES KEPT AT THE FARM. 


On our poultry division of the experimental farm we have at present the following 
branches, viz., Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, Buff and White Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes, Silver Grey Dorkings, Black Minorcas, White Leghorns and Faverolles. 
When we have spare eggs to sell from these varieties we do so at $1 per setting, the 
purchaser paying express charges. The eggs are packed in a conveniently designed 


box which insures their safe carriage. 


STRAINS IMPORTANT. 


Gare should be taken in buying eggs for hatching of either the above named 
varieties, to ascertain that they are from good egg laying strains, for there are good 
and bad egg laying strains of fowls, as are there good and bad strains of milch cows. 
I have already shown the importance to the farmer of a trap nest selected strain of 
fowls from both market type and egg-producing standpoints. An important matter in 
connection with the possibilities of large margins of profits to be made from the trap 
nest proved prolific layers and improved market type of fowls, is worth consideration 
at this point. If, as many farmer correspondents to the agricultural press have stated, 
they can make satisfactory margins of profit from the hens of the present day which 
lay from 60 to 90 eggs per year (this number is a fair average of the number of eggs 
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uch more satisfactory will that margin of profit 


i Js), how m : 
tad by he ee ber of eggs per year and are still better market 


be when their fowls lay double the num 
types ? 
WHY NOT NAME OTHER VARIETIES. 


r than those named—which are also 


i t there are varieties—othe 
Pare ees alae em? I reply, because they are 


excellent layers and market types. Why not name th [ Te 
not in such great numbers throughout the country as the varieties I have sate a 
in consequence, are neither so well known, or easy to procure. The Barred Plymou 
variety beyond doubt is held in the greatest number by the farmers of the country 
to-day, and deservedly so. I have always given them first place on account of their 
merits as egg and flesh producers. Farmers can readily purchase at a cheap price 
from one another Barred Plymouth Rock eggs or stock, while other varieties are com- 
paratively scarce and held at higher prices. The starting of the farmer, or, other 
poultry keeper right is a matter of very great importance. This, I am sure, you will 
readily admit. 


THE PROPER FEEDING OF POULTRY. 


Experience of many years in the feeding of poultry by the writer, and that of 
many correspondents warrant him in coming to the conclusion that the greatest draw- 
back to successful winter egg production throughout the country is lack of variety in 
the composition and manner of feeding the rations. Experience has made it very plain 
to me that variety in the composition of rations is as important as the rations them- 
selves. The following rules in relation to the proper feeding of poultry will be found 
beneficial :— : 


Variety in composition of rations is necessary to successful winter egg laying and 
health of birds. Feed regularly. Where there is variety in rations and a constant 
supply of grit, broken oyster shells or other form of lime, roots or green food, and 
pure drink, there is not likely to be egg eating or feather picking. 

That pullets will do well on rations, which, if fed in same quantity to old hens 
of the Asiatic or American breeds, will end fatally. 

That the long continued feeding of one kind of grain, or, of other food is likely to 
lead to ailment of some kind. 


A Suitable Winter Ration. 


The following has been found an effective winter egg-producing ration in our 
poultry department for several years :— 

Morning.—Wheat, sometimes buckwheat, in proportion of 8 to 10 pounds to 100 
fowls. Scatter in the litter on the floor or house or scratching shed attachment. 

Eleven a.m—Steamed lawn clippings, or clover hay, three or four times per week. 

Noon.—lIf found necessary, oats in proportion of 5 pounds to 100 hens. Scatter 
in the litter on the floor to keep the fowls busy. 

Afternoon.—Mash, composed of such ground grains as are in most abundance 
Feed in Lae 3 - 4 oe to each fowl. When mixing the mash add a ariel 
teaspoonful of salt, and another of black pepper, or i e i Soi 
boiled potatoes or turnips in the mash. oe Oe eo 

Cut green bone or other form of meat should be given in ¢ i 
pound to 15 fowls, three or four times per week in eae the seat Laan a al 
clover hay or noon ration. chppings, 

(Should the hopper system of feeding be adopted the same 
can be put in the hopper.) 

I again emphasize that it is requisite in any system of feed; : 
health of the fowls and to prevent egg eating and feather a eeagte ee for the good 
varied and regularly fed. ations should be 


ground or whole grain 
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Grit, mangels, turnips or other form of vegetable food should be in regular 
supply. 


TO WHOM TO SELL THE EGGS. 


If the above or a similar ration is fed, the laying stock housed in one of the 
cotton front houses described, and they are supplied with the requisite grit, broken 
oyster shells or old plaster to supply lime, green food and pure drink water, there will 
probably be an egg supply to dispose of. And to whom? That is a question I am 
frequently asked by correspondents. The following letters are from well known firms 
who are egg buyers in Mcntreal. JI may say I had written to these dealers in order to 
be able to give authentic and indisputable figures, over their own signatures :— 


Montreayr, Thursday January 9, 1908. 
Mr. A. G. Gizpert, Poultry Manager, 
Dominion of Canada Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sm,—We are pleased to give you the information respecting the prices 
’ which we have paid during this season for strictly new laid eggs, as requested within 
yours-of the 6th instant, as follows :— 
1907, September, 25 cents per dozen, f.o.b. Montreal. 
1907, October 1 to 14, 30 cents per dozen, f.o.b. Montreal. 
1907, October 14 to 18, 33 cents per dozen, f.o.b. Montreal. 
1907, October 18 to 30, 40 cents per dozen, f.o.b. Montreal. 
1907, November to December 20, 50 cents per dozen, f.o.b. Montreal. 
1907, December 20 to 24, 45 cents per dozen, f.o.b. Montreal. 
1907, December 24 to January, 1908, to date, 40 cents per dozen, f.o.b. Montreal. 
Trusting that the foregoing will meet your requirements, we thank you for your 
good wishes and extend you ours for a happy and prosperous New Year. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE GRAHAM. 


Montreal, January 11, 1908. 
A. G. Gizpert, Esq., 
Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—Your favour of the 7th inst., came duly to hand and I have pleasure 
in giving you what information I can, re eggs. 

During nearly all November and throughout December, I paid 50 cents for the 
best new laid eggs. Since the first of the year J am only paying 40 cents, owing to 
the increased quantity coming in and the comparatively low price of cold storage 
stock. Whether the price, 40 cents, will hold all through this month will depend 
greatly on the weather and the quantity of eggs that are sent in. 

Tf it is not too late, I desire to wish you a prospercus and happy New Year. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER PAUL. 


MonrreEAL, January 11, 1908. 


Mr. A. G. GiLBERT, 
Poultry Manager, Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sm,—In answer to yours of the 7th. During the month of December we 
paid from 40 cents to 45 cents per dozen for new laid eggs, and this week we have 
been paying 40 cents per dozen delivered Montreal. We always pay according to the 
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demand in the market, and will keep prices up as long as possible until the suEpee 
get more plentiful. We do not guarantee prices for more than one week at a time a 
this season of the year. We are open for a few shipments weekly from es e : neal 
farmers that have strictly new laid eggs to dispose of, and, as I said before, will pay 
the highest market prices going in the city. 
Yours truly, 
HENRY GATEHOUSE. 


_ I have no letter from Messrs. Westgate and Lewis, of McGill College Avenue,. 
Montreal, but I met Mr. Westgate not many weeks ago at the Macdonald College, 
where he was addressing the students attending the poultry course, and he told them 
that the prices paid by their firm were much the same as those I have just quoted. 
He also made the statement that for the superior quality of poultry from 10 to 15 
cents and sometimes 20 cents per pound, according to season, were paid. The earlier 
birds getting the best prices. He said, what I know to be unfortunately too true, that 
far too much poultry of inferior quality and type were sent to them. Much of the 
poultry received by their firm from the country were improperly killed, carelessly 
plucked and badly packed. Poultry came to them with their crops filled, or, partially 
filled with food which decomposed and ruined the carease of the bird. Poultry, before 
being killed, should be fasted for 24 or 36 hours, and should not be drawn. The better 
quality of poultry and strictly fresh eggs would always command good prices when it 
reached the proper markets. 


PROPER FOOD AND TREATMENT FOR YOUNG CHICKENS. 


So much for eggs and poultry. We now consider the best way of treating the 
chickens. Whether hatched by hens or incubators, experience of many years has proved 
that the farmer who uses either means will get best results by having his chickens out 
in the first two weeks of May. Im one of my reports it has been shown where the 
wives of farmers have used incubators and :brooders with great success. In the case 
of the hen-hatched chickens the latter were permitted to remain in their nest for 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, when with the mother hen they were placed in a 
slatted coop on the grass outside. The coop was so arranged that it could be securely 
closed at night, while ventilation was secured. Through the slats the chicks could 
run on the grass outside, while the hen remained inside. On the floor of coop was 
dry earth to the depth of two inches. On taking the mother hen from her nest she 
was given food and water. She had been probably thirty-six hours on the nest, bring- 
ing cut her chickens and deserved the attention. Apart from this she would be more 
likely to brood the chickens contentedly, after being fed, than if hungry or thirsty. 
How important it is to have early chicks carefully brooded is well known to all 
experienced breeders. 

First day.—Little or no food is required. Towards end of the day a few stale 
bread crumbs may be fed. 

Second day.—Stale bread soaked in milk and squeezed dry may be given in small 
quantity. Feed a little at a time and leave none on the platform. <A little hard- 
boiled egg finely cut up may be added with benefit. Continue this for a day or two. 
and add granulated oatmeal; finely crushed wheat may be given at this time 

Continue the stale bread soaked in milk and granulated oatmeal for ten da 
when finely crushed corn may be added to the foregoing with advantage. After i 
days give whole wheat in small quantity at first. ; 

As the chicks grow older they should be given a mash com 
shorts, cornmeal, ground meat, &c. Finely cut bone or meat 
incentive to growth at this stage. 

On the chickens becoming eight weeks of a 
three per day. Care should be taken that they ar 


posed of stale bread, 
will be found a great 


ge their rations may be dropped to 
e generously fed at last ration. For 
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drink give skimmed milk and water. When fully feathered the mothers of the hen- 
hatched chickens should be removed from them. The chickens will be found to return 
to their coops as usual, and they are allowed to remain in them until removed to more 
commodious quarters in colony houses. On the incubator-hatched chickens becoming 
too large for the brooders they should be removed to colony houses. 


A FATTENING RATION, 


Should the farmer desire to specially fatten his chickens before sale, or shipment, 
his simplest and speediest plan is to put his birds at 34, 4 or 44 months of age, in 
slatted coops or crates divided into compartments to hold one, or a number of birds up 
to four. These coops should have V-shaped feeding troughs in front. The following 
fattening ration has been found most effective in our poultry department, viz. :— 


Two parts finely ground oats. 
One part finely ground barley. 
One part ordinarily ground cornmeal. 


After 15th day add beef suet in proportion of one ounce to every four birds. 
Mix with skim-milk. If the milk is made near the boiling point the tallow, which 
should be chopped fine, will be melted by it when poured on the ground grains. Or, 
the tallow may be melted in the hot milk. The birds should be fed all they will eat 
twice a day. Carefully collect all uneaten food. Leave none to turn sour, and feed 
none in that condition. 

Care should be taken to free the birds from vermin before cooping. This may 
be done by rubbing sulphur well into the feathers, or by one of the lice-exterminating 
powders. 

Pens and premises should be kept scrupulously clean. 

Grit and water should be supplied regularly. Three weeks should be sufficient to 
fatten the birds satisfactorily. 


THE MOULTING PERIOD. 


Many inquiries are received from time to time as to the proper treatment of fowls 
during the moulting period, at which time of every year—preferably during the summer 
months—the fowls should shed their old coat of feathers, which in the course of time 
are replaced by a new one. It is best to have the moulting period in the summer 
months. The summer moult usually lasts from eight to ten weeks. Mr. James 
Shackleton, a well known authority, contends that by feeding specially prepared 
rations this period may be shortened. The following treatment has been successful in 
our department for several years. During the early part of July—after the breeding 
season is over—the fowls were placed on half the usual quantity of rations for 15 or 
20 days. The effect of this treatment was the stoppage of egg production and the 
loosening of the old feathers. At the end of 15 or 20 days the full rations were 
resumed. A little linseed meal may be added to the mash with benefit on the resump- 
tion of full rations. Before the beginning of operations to bring on the moult the cock 
birds were removed from the breeding pens and placed in compartments by themselves. 
The hens were then allowed to run in small fields where they could find insect life, 
clover, grass, &e. For description of ‘ full rations ” see formula of winter egg produc- 
ing ration on a following page. In the breeding of fowls during moult care should 
be observed that they do not become too fat. The fowls are more apt to become over- 
fat, from too generous feeding during the moult than after they have got over it 
and recommenced laying. It may be interesting to note that in relation to the annual 
moult that experience of many years has shown :— 

4. That yearling hens usually moult earlier and easier than older ones. 

9. That moulting is more gradual in some cases than others. 
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3. That the progeny from parent stock which have moulted during summer, in 
the majority of cases, have usually moulted at the same period. 

4, That moulting hens are much benefited by a run in a field where clover, grass 
and insect life may be found. : 

5. That where moulting fowls are confined to limited quarters that meat in some 
form and green food should be regularly supplied. 

The foregoing’information, if followed, will be found of great service to the 
farmers of the country and this, I a sure, is what your Committee desires. It has 
direct bearing on the production of eggs and market poultry. 


INCREASED INTEREST IN POULTRY KEEPING, 


I now proceed to briefly bring to your attention my third point, viz.: ‘The great 
and rapidly developing interest that is being taken, principally, I am warranted in 
saying, by farmers in their poultry branch of farm work.’ I have a publication issued 
by the Provincial Department of Agriculture for 1907 entitled ‘Crops and Live Stock 
of Ontario.’ It is issued annually. It has for years quoted the opinions of farmer 
correspondents at different points of the province on the value of poultry as a branch 
of farm work. In the report of last year there are the opinions of 53 correspondents 
given. Of this number 50 reports speak favourably—some very strongly—of poultry 
aS a paying department of the farms, two are unfavourable and one non-committal. 
As instances of the favourable comments you will, I am sure, allow me to quote the 
farmer correspondent at Harwick, Kent, who says ‘ Poultry are the best paying thing 
on the farm, but they take careful looking after.’ Again, the report from Sydenham, 
Grey, says: ‘Poultry are selling high. In fact, the economically kept poultry farm 
is the best money maker just now, the cost of equipment being taken into considera- 
tion. The report from Minto, Wellington county, says: ‘Good, well-bred poultry, if 
properly attended to, will give their owner a clear profit of $1 per hen. We get $4 
a piece for Bronze turkey cockerels and $3 for pullets, and so on.’ The point I wish 
to make is this, that eight or nine years ago there would be only four or five favourable 
reports as against perhaps 45 or 50 unfavourable ones. I claim this change in opinion 
shows increased interest in and appreciation of the poultry branch of farm work as a 
money maker. Another instance of increasing interest in poultry keeping is, I think, 
fairly shown by the great increase in the number of letters received in our Poultry 
Division, particularly in recent years. For instance, in 1900 the letters received by 
the Poultry Department numbered 1,590, while the report for 1906 gives the number 
as 5,098, and report for 1907 now being prepared will, I am sure, show larger figures. 


SOME DETAILS OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


As to my last sub-head, I briefly refer to some interesting features of the experi- 
mental work of the past year. I may state that the good results of breeding from the 
best layers have been satisfactorily shown in several instances. I give only one or 
two, as fuller details of results will be given in our annual report. 

One is the case of a pen of White Wyandotte pullets which showed an average 
each of 623 eggs per year in their first year. In their second year as hens they sho ae 
an average of 81 eggs each per year. ty 

The progeny from the above White Wyandotte fowls showed in their first 
as pullets, an average of 65 eggs each per year, a slight in a eee 


crease only. But in the} 
second year, when hens, they showed an average of 104 as iam 
— Z eggs each, a marked improye- 


Correspondents who have purchased eggs from tra 

: 2 3 : : p-nested sel 

their satisfaction at the improved laying qualities of the birds sintecates ae isa 

: As to the cotton front, results, in fertility of eggs, as sho aean ees ese eggs. 

sixth or seventh day, after being put in incubators, is in favour of this ae io a 
on tront 
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style of house as compared with results from a partially warmed house. One instance: 
In 98 eggs laid by Buff Orpington pullets in a cotton front house, on being tested, only 
8 were found unfertile. In the case of 38 eggs laid by Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, 
In a partially warmed house, when tested no less than 28 eggs were found unfertile. 


INFORMATION AS TO TURKEYS, GEESE AND DUCKS. 


How TuHey Suovutp se Manacep, Fep AND Bren. 
TURKEYS—HOW TO REAR, KILL, PLUCK, DRESS AND PACK THEM. 


It is of first importance that our farmers breed the largest, best and hardiest birds. 
Climatic conditions, in the greater part of Canada, are favourable to the breeding of a 
large number of turkeys, indeed of all kinds of poultry. There are six varieties of 
turkeys, viz.:—Bronze, Narragansett, White, Black, Buff and Slate. Of these the 
Bronze are the largest and heaviest. The standard weights of this variety are:— 


Wacky .4).. .. 9: 30° pounds. Hens: 25 ee 20) pounds: 
Wakerelas 22 55. 85s ulletige se Oe 


The first requisite in successful breeding is strong, vigorous parent stock. In- 
breeding should be avoided. It is admissable to use a good male two years, but not so 
to use a young male and pullets of the same family. Young hens weighing 15 to 18 
pounds, and older ones of 18 to 20 pounds weight, are the best layers, and make the 
best mothers. One male with 10 or 12 hens is a good mating. 

Some turkey hens lay more eggs than others. Eighteen to twenty-four eggs 
from each hen should be satisfactory. The turkey hen makes the best mother, although 
some breeders give the first seven eggs to a common hen. The objection to the latter 
is that she is apt to drag the young pullets too much about. 

Twenty-five young birds are all that the turkey mother can keep dry and warm. 

It is of first importance to keep the young birds in dry quarters. Great care is 
necessary in rearing them until they ‘shoot the red, (get wattles, &e.). It must be 
borne in mind that young turkeys before ‘shooting the red,” are the most tender of 
all feathered fowl, and afterwards the hardiest. 

Too early setting is not advisable in this latitude. Where the winters are milder 
and spring earlier it is different. 

After hatching, the youngsters and their mother should be put in comfortable, 
dry quarters. Give a grass run if possible. The coop should be roomy, and so con- 
veniently situated that mother and brood can easily be driven into it, in case of rain. 
Care should be taken that mother and brood do not get into the grass while wet with 
the morning dew. It is important to remember this. It is also well to remember 
that experienced breeders have traced the death of many young birds, in their early 
handling of them, to damp quarters, lice and indigestion, the latter probably from 
eating uncooked food. Unclean, carelessly mixed and uncooked food has been the 
cause of death in the case of many young and tender birds. The mortality among 
young turkeys, from one end of the country to the other, is far too great and is 
principally caused by neglect of the points outlined above. 


PROPER RATIONS. 


For the first few days feed on stale bread soaked in milk and squeezed dry. Mix 
with hard-boiled eggs and onions, both chopped finely. Curd or a sort of cheese made 


from sour milk may also be given. 
®.) Later on feed on granulated oatmeal, rolled oats, or a mash made of stale bread, 


onion tops, oatmeal, cornmeal or middlings, the whole mixed with skim-milk. The 
2—26 
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: : . utting it into 
mill should be boiled and a little black pepper dusted into it. before P 
the mash. j : 5 times. 
For the first five or six weeks feed four times daily. nate ae eis 
At the time of ‘putting on the red,’ uncooked food shou seen should they be 
period the young birds are likely to eat ravenously, but on ee Sas ee 
allowed to gorge themselves. After becoming fully feathered they Teq 
hard grain. sn 
Turkeys are fond of roaming, and often wander away from headquarters. 
this way many are killed by weasels, skunks and other enemies. 
A good plan is to feed the hens and their broods grain every eve ae aa 
accustom them to coming home. This, of course, when the young birds have re 
the proper age. 


ning, and so 


TO FATTEN. 


Birds may be fattened as in the case of chickens while running outside, or by being 
penned up and specially fed. Success has attended the fattening of turkeys in many 
instances, by the forcing method. But with the right breed in the first instance, care 
and proper food, there should be no difficulty in obtaining the desired flesh development. 


KILLING. 


The birds intended for shipment to Great Britain are killed in the same manner 
as chickens, by dislocation of the neck. Care is necessary in having this properly 
done, as the following note of warning from a London poultry purchasing firm to an 
Australian agent, shows :— 

‘Having purchased the several consignments of frozen poultry which you have 
had on show in the exhibition, I have written you our opinion of same. A, the quality 
very good; B, trussing very good; C, packing well done; D, killing may be capable 
of being very much improved on, as the necks of the birds are invariably very much 
discoloured, and appear almost unsaleable through this. I would suggest bleeding at 
the mouth, and not so much force used in dislocating the neck. I consider there is 
a good market here for your poultry, if you can send it, say, to arrive in England 
continuously from January to June.’ 

It is not likely that bleeding at the mouth will be adopted by those firms who ship 
in large numbers. But if this manner of killing is adopted, it should be done as 
advised in the case of chickens killed in that way, viz., by the cutting of the roof of 
the mouth, at base of the brain, with a narrow sharp knife, lengthwise and across. 
If the roof of the mouth is pierced at the base of the brain, death is said to be 
instantaneous and painless. 


PLUCKING AND DRESSING. 


This should be done as outlined in a previous page in the case of chickens. 
In plucking, which should begin immediately after dislocation of the neck 


and b 
carefully done, feathers should be left on the neck for three inches, ae 


PACKING. 


Instructions as to packing issued by the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Dairying, are as follows :— : i 

Every bird should be wrapped neatly in paper, the head with a : ; 
paper to absorb any blood. The birds should be packed with thet bai a 
heads to one side. ; an 

Twelve to twenty-four birds should be packed in a case. The 
quite full, so as to prevent birds knocking about inside, duri 


storage. 


case should be packed 
ng transit or in cold 
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The case recommended is six feet long by twenty inches wide, and from seven 
to eleven inches deep. Top, bottom and sides are made of half-inch lumber, with a 
strengthening piece in centre, one-half inch thick. 

The cocks and hens should be packed in separate cases. 

The weights of the birds and their sex should be marked on the left-hand corner 
of both ends of the case. 

A quantity of clean straw or wood pulp should be put on the bottom of the case 
and on top of contents, with wrapping paper between the birds and packing material, 
to prevent any possibility of injury. 


SHIPPING BIRDS IN FEATHER. 


In shipping birds in feather the following directions should be followed :— 
Kall birds by cutting in roof of mouth as described in previous page. 
Before being packed the birds should be thoroughly cooled. Pack in air-tight 


barrels. 
In packing, the heads of the birds should be on the middle of their backs. The 


barrels should be marked so as to describe contents. 


DUCKS. 


Lbs. 


Pekin Drake.... Pekin Duck..... uf 
Young Drake.... Young Duck 6 
Aylesbury Drake. Aylesbury Duc 8 
Young Drake... Young Duc 7 
Rouen Drake.. Kobe Rouen Duck... 8 
Mn. IDNA CE ooadooooeoodbenondande snoobedde Young Duck... 7 


Early in the season three to five ducks are allowed to a drake. Later in the season 
when running outside, eight or twelve. The drake should not be over two years of age. 

Ducks lay from 100 to 140 eggs in a season. The eggs take twenty-eight days to 
hatch. Duck eggs are hatched by hens or ducks. They hatch well by incubator. 


RATIONS. 


For first three or four days, mash of cornmeal, a little hard-boiled egg chopped 
fine, ground wheat or oats, or granulated oatmeal, the whole being mixed with 
boiling milk. The young birds are very fond of cabbage, lettuce or clover, which 
should be chopped fine and may be mixed in mash. Make mash crumbly. Skim- 


milk for drink. 
Later on a mash may be made of cornmeal, bran and oatmeal, with chopped green 


stuff, and mixed with skim-milk boiled. 
Feed the young ducks five times per day. Keep them in dry quarters, out of the 
hot sun and supply water in limited quantity in shallow dishes, so as to prevent them 


ducking into it. 
After three or four weeks reduce the rations to four per diem. As the ducklings 


grow the rations may be added to by house-waste, ground bone, beef scraps or cooked 
meat. Small pieces of charcoal are aids to digestion. 


FATTENING. 
To fatten, feed on ground grain, meal, beef scraps, &c., made into a mash. Barley 
meal is excellent in the soft food. Nothing should be fed that will give the flesh a 


flavour. 
a ie pas weeks the ducklings should weigh four and a half pounds each and are 


ready for market. They should be marketed before the pin feathers begin to grow, 
which is likely to occur after ninth week. 
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KILLING AND PICKING. 


: abe 38 i f the mouth. Before 
Ducks are best killed by cutting into base of brain at roof o z 

killing the feet of the birds should be caught in a loop with head eee lore pee 
Gnmahatel Mtieeltems Killed the picking (dry) ‘should be dome ate 

taken to prevent injury of any kind to the carcass. 


GEESE. 
The best known breeds of geese, and their weights, are as follows :— 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Toulouse:;Ganders 42 jaar ee ee 95 Young Gander......-.2---+++-seeeset eres? 2a 
Toulouse, Gocsesnctse cee ee ee eee 93 Young Goose.....-----sseeere rere Ge 
Embdén;Ganderses: 3-2-2 eee eee: 25 Young Gander.........--------+++++-°°°* 2 
Embden*: Goosetea.c.. basgate. eens 25 Young Goose....-...-------2+e-ses+7-0"° 18 


Mating.—One gander to three females. Mate with large vigorous birds. 

Management.—In spring make large comfortable nests. Im most cases two- 
clutches of eggs are laid, sometimes three. Collect the eggs soon after being laid, 
as they are easily chilled. 

Hatching.—Some breeders who hatch geese on a large scale use incubators. Mrs. 
Wolcott, Napoleon, Ohio, in Ducks and Geese, published by the Reliable Poultry 
Journal, Quincy, Ill., says: ‘I incubate their first laying with chicken hens, and 
frequently let “old mother goose” care for her second hatch. Be sure to have the 
hens, chosen for sitters, free from lice. Sprinkle the eggs with warm water twice 
during the last week. Oftener in dry hot weather will do no harm. Remove each 
gosling from the nest as it hatches, for they are easily mashed. Keep them in a 
flannel cloth in a basket in a good warm place until all are hatched.’ 

Sometimes the goslings have to be helped out of the shells. 


RATIONS. 


For first three days——Cornmeal mixed with hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, a pinch 
of black pepper and a handful of sand. After three days discontinue the eggs, and 
give bread soaked in skim or sweet milk, oatmeal, or broken rice boiled until soft, 
outer leaves of cabbage, onion tops, and all the grass they can eat. Keep the young 
birds from water, but give it to them in liberal quantities to drink. The same 
authority recommends as a fattening ration a liberal supply of barley meal and 
cornmeal, soaked in buttermilk. A grass run is indispensable. This according to Mr. 
C. L. Darlington, Lloyd, N.Y. 


KILLING, PLUCKING AND DRESSING. 


For local market, the goslings should be ready in twelve to fourt 

should be of large size at the end of 16 weeks. cen weckereaud 
They should be killed by bleeding in the roof of the mouth, and all feath 

off except on wing tips. For shipment and local market the geese are ee _ 
No birds less than nine pounds each should be shipped to the English ate ket 

They should be packed ten in a case. teens 


NOTES. 


Goose eggs hatch in thirty to thirty-four days. 
Some breeders assert that the worth of the feathers from a bir 


half the cost of its feed for one year. d should nearly pay 
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I submit with pleasure to your committee the foregoing subjécts which directly 
affect up-to-date poultry keeping. 


Mr. Lewis moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Gilbert. 


Mr. Henperson.—That is seconded all round. I have always taken a great deal 
of interest in Mr. Gilbert’s addresses. They contain a great deal of useful information. 


Motion put and carried. 


The Cuamman.—Mr. Gilbert, I have much pleasure in tendering you the thanks 
of this Committee for your able address. 


Mr. Gitpert.—I thank you for your vote of thanks, and for the interest in the 
subject which you have displayed. I desire also, gentlemen, to thank you for the 
expressed intention of printing a larger number of copies of my evidence than usual, 
because the demand for information in relation to poultry keeping is very great. That 
interest is shown not only by the letter which I read this morning, but by other letters 
of a similar character which are constantly coming in. I am sure the farmers of the 
country will appreciate any effort you may make on their behalf. 


Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I testify the same to 
be correct. 


AS Ge GileBibike 
Manager, Poultry Division, Central Experimental Farm. 
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GROWING OF FOREST TREES IN PLANTATIONS—FRUIT CULTURE. 


Houser or Commons, 
, CommMitrTEE Room No. 34, 
Tuurspay, May 7, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock, am., Mr. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


- The Crsaiman.—We have arranged this morning for an address by Mr. W. T. 
Macoun, Horticulturist at the Central Experimental Farm, on ‘The Growing of 
Forest Trees in Plantations, at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa; and Fruit 
Culture.’ I have very much pleasure in introducing Mr. Macoun to the Committee. 


Mr. Macoun.—Mr. Chairman and genilemen. I have not had very long notice 
of the meeting of this Committee, as I believe it was through a change in your plans 
that I was called here to-day, but I hope that I have sufficient material available to 
engross your attention during the sitting. We are very much interested in our work, 
and having been connected with the farm now for more than twenty years, it gives 
us quite a fund of information to draw upon. Therefore, J think we should have no 
trouble this morning in spending the time profitably. 

It is now two years since I appeared before this Committee, dnd it might, per- 
haps, be well to tell you a little about my department at the farm. My title at the 
farm is Horticulturist and Curator of the Arboretum and Botanic garden, and my 
branch of horticulture naturally divides itself into three departments: The first relat- 
ing to fruits and vegetables; the second to our forestry experiments, and the third to 
the Arboretum and Botanic garden on the farm. 

I hope to speak most of the time this morning on our experiments with forest 
trees for farms, but I would like to run briefly over the third branch of our work 
referred to. That is the Arboretum and Botanie garden, which occupies about 65 
acres of land. In this garden we have over 3,000 species and varieties of trees and 
shrubs, and over 2,000 species and varieties of herbaceous perennials. The object of 
this botanic garden is to collect there all the plants we can, and find out which will 
sueceed best in this country and which are the most ornamental, also other informa- 
tion regarding rate of growth, flowering period, and so on, so that we may be able to 
give the farmers of this country definite information as to the best kinds of trees for 
them to plant around their homes to improve their properties. I may say we have 
published a great deal of information in regard to this, and I think it has been very 


useful to the farmers. 


By Mr. Pickup: 
Q. Where is this botanic garden situated ? 
A. It is on the southeast side of the Central Experimental Farm, and consists 
of 65 acres. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FOREST TREES AT THE CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 


The third department to which IT would like to devote most of the time this 
2, althongh I may refer to fruits and vegetables later on, is that relating 


mornin e : 
Tt seems to me that the more information we can get before the 


to forest trees. 
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farmers in regard to planting forest trees on the farm the better, because unfortunately 
the farmer has had a great deal to do in the past in cutting down trees in sai 
his property; and the revulsion of feeling in regard to trees has not yet taken place, 
speaking generally, among the farmers. That is, the farmer still regards the tree ee 
large extent as his enemy; but the younger men and the grandsons are gradually 
waking up to the fact that it would be important for them to have on the farm a good 
belt of trees or a good block of trees from which they could draw fuel and wood for 
other purposes. Fortunately there are still blocks of trees on a great many farms, but 
on many others there are not. At the Central Experimental Farm, something over 
twenty years ago, Dr. Saunders, looking ahead, felt that it was very important for us 
to haye on the farm belts of trees of different kmds where we could demonstrate to 
farmers the rate of growth of different forest trees by taking measurements and also 
getting information as to the best way for farmers to plant trees either mixed or in 
blocks by themselves, the best distances apart, and so on. So in the autumn of 1887 
the first planting was done and at the conclusion of most of the planting in the fall 
of 1894 we had a belt of trees about one and three-quarter miles long. Along the 
western boundary 165 feet wide and along the northern boundary 65 feet wide. In 
this forest belt, which occupies about 21 acres, we have growing now about 23,000 
trees. The forest trees are arranged in different ways. Some of them are planted 
10 x 10 feet apart, others 10 x 5 feet apart, others 5 x 5 feet apart, and others only 
23 feet apart, the object being to find out which was the most satisfactory distance to 
plant. Then the trees are arranged in different ways. For instance, in some places 
we have solid blocks of white pine, in other places solid blocks of tamarack, in other 
places solid blocks of black walnut and butternut, in other places solid blocks of ash, 
and in other places the trees are mixed so as to have different kinds growing together. 
We have in all about 60 kinds of trees under test in these belts. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Are they all native trees? x 

A. Not all native. There are some of the hardier exotic trees, but most of them 
are native trees. We have had, as I say, about 20 years’ experience with forest trees 
and I should like to tell you a little about how they have behaved. 


BEST DISTANCE APART TO PLANT TREES. 


We have found that by the planting of trees 10 x 10 feet apart it is necessary to 
cultivate them too long for it to be a profitable undertaking. At that distance apart, 
unless they are cultivated, the trees make very slow growth for a long time and, 
therefore, it would not be wise for the farmer to plant them at that distance. We 
found that in order to get the best results it was necessary to cultivate about 8 years 
after those trees had been planted 10 x 10 feet apart, that is before they began to meet 
and smother the weeds and grasses. We found that by planting trees 5 x 5 feet apart 
we could stop the cultivation in from four to five years, depending upon the kind of 
tree; and we believe that for the farmer, trees planted about 4 x 4 feet apart, or at 
the most 5 x 5 feet apart, would be the most satisfactory distance, because i that 
distance trees would meet in three or four years. We have found too, that planted 
5 x 5 feet apart, the branches of the trees began to die much quicker at the bottom 
which is very important because you can easily understand that the branches start 
from practically the centre of the tree, and after they are left on for say 10, 15 or 20 
years the knot in the tree comes right through, and as a result your timber 1S\cb 
knotty. But by having them close so that the earlier branches die off in th re 
history of your plantation it makes a clean trunk and clean wood. That i rae 
important in growing these trees, and that is effected by having the trees cl : ao 
10 fect apart, say 4 or 5 feet apart. OST 
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BEST SIZE OF TREE TO PLANT. 


Q. What age are these trees when planted? 
A. We find the most satisfactory tree to plant is from 9 to 24 inches, not more than 


“ 9 feet. We have planted trees from 9 inches up to 8 or 10 feet. 


Q. After four or five years’ growth to what size would they attain? 
A. After the second year they will make from 2 or 24 to 8 feet or more of growth 
a year, depending upon the kind of tree. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is that the size of tree you would recommend the farmer to plant on his farm? 

A. Yes, about 2 feet. 

(Q. Two feet high? 

A. Two feet high. If only planting one row of trees he would, perhaps, need to 

_ be very careful, and if only 9 inches, the trees would be hidden by grass and that sort 

of thing. If putting out only a single row it would be better to plant the trees a little 
taller than 2 feet. 

Q. I may say that in western Ontario they plant a great many trees 10 feet, and 
they do very well? 

A. You are speaking more of avenue trees? 

Q. Yes? 

A. I am speaking of trees for timber purposes at the present time. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. If you were to plant a tree a foot high and another two feet high or three 
feet high, what would be the difference in their height in say three years’ time? 

A. I believe that the tree one foot high, providing it has had good cultivation, will 
be as tall as the three foot tree, because the taller the tree the longer it takes for it 
to become established, for the reason that the larger the tree the more the roots are 
injured in taking it up and the longer it takes to get established. So you can easily 

~ understand the expense would be light in planting a forest plantation by getting these 

little trees which can be purchased very cheaply. 

Q. If they are to go in a row it is necessary to have them nearly all of the same 
size? 

A. For a wind break it does not matter so much, although it is well to start them 


out as nearly alike as possible. 
RATE OF GROWTH OF FOREST TREES. 


We have published in our reports from time to time the height and diameter of 
the different trees in these belts. We annually take the measurements of the trees. 
The diameter is taken 4 feet 6 inches from the ground, and then we take the total 
height each year so that we can tell bow much the tree increases in height and 
diameter. It might interest you to know just the height of a few of them. For 
instance, taking the white pine which was planted in the spring of 1889 when 8 to 10 
inches in height and 5 x 5 feet apart they are now 31 feet 8 inches in height. The last 


record I have here is that for the fall of 1906. 


By Mr. Pickup: 


Q. What is the diameter of that tree? 
A. The diameter of that tree, this white pine, is 43 inches, 4 feet 6 inches from 


the ground. 
Q. We can beat that in Nova Scotia? 


A. Yes, I think you can beat that in Nova Scotia. 
2—284 
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Q. In 30 years they are 9 inches in diameter ? : >. 
A. Trees both on the eastern coast and the western coast will grow much more 


rapidly than they do in the central part of the country. The moisture in the air seems 
to be favourable to their growing and they grow much faster. But, as I have already 
esplained, our work is principally for the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Now 
white pine planted 10 x 10 feet apart is 30 feet 9 inches in height, compared with 
31 feet 8 inches of the white pine planted 5 x 5 feet apart. This is the average of a 
number of years. Several individual trees were measured each year and then we 
took the average. The diameter of trees planted 10 x 10 feet apart is practically 7 
inches, The reason of that is that the trees get more light and having more light 
make more branches, and the more leaves they have the greater growth they make. 
But the difficulty in regard to these trees is that the branches are not yet dead at the 
bottom. These big branches are growing out now from the base of the trees and that 
timber will be very knotty for a long time. 

Then in the case of the white ash, which is a very valuable tree in the province 
of Ontario, the trees planted 5 x 5 feet apart at 4 feet 6 inches above the ground have 
a diameter of 22 inches, and the height of the tree is 29 feet 3 inches. Planted 10 x 10 
feet apart the diameter is 4 inches, 4 feet 6 inches abcye the ground and the height of 
the tree is 30 feet 7 inches. The white ash is a very valuable tree for a farmer and 
it would pay him well to grow that species in his plantation. 

The following table showing the growth of a number of species of trees, with 
other notes regarding them, is submitted :— 


Growth of Trees in Forest Belts at Central Experimental Farm. 
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INFLUENCE OF FOREST TREES ON ONE ANOTHER. 


Then we have got a good deal of interesting i i . 
tion where different trees are growing, ete cea ote ae planta- 
to show him what kind he should avoid planting. I have taken ial ie the farmer 
like to give you in regard to a number of these trees showing how ma ae I should 
under shade; where they have been able to hold their own or where fee a a 
suffere 
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and died. These notes are taken from a mixed belt of trees planted in 1894. ‘The 
Austrian pine does not stand the shade well and in some instances it has been killed 
outright when shaded by other trees, although it is quite a strong growing tree. 

The Scotch pine also suffers badly in shade. In some instances the trees have 
been killed outright, and where not killed the leader is destroyed and the tree made 
very weak. 

White pine stands shade a little better than Scotch pine, retaining its leader when 
the Scotch pine does not. 

Douglas fir is much weakened by shade, but retains its leader. 

The Norway spruce stands the shade better than any of the pines. 

The Rocky Mountain blue spruce, or Colorado spruce, stands the shade about as 
‘well as the Norway spruce, but does not stand as much chance of developing as the 
Norway, as it grows so slowly. 

The American Arbor-vitee or cedar, which forms our great cedar swamps in 
Ontario and Quebec, stands the shade very well, but in dense shade makes very little 
growth. 

The tamarack pushes up rapidly and is holding its own, but as the foliage is com- 

paratively thin it does not hurt other trees. 
The American elm has reached the greatest height and is towering above most 
other trees. It has made a good straight trunk. This and the box elder, or Manitoba 
maple, should do well together. The dense shade of the box elder should force an 
upward growth of the elm and the elm be able to hold its own on account of its rapid 
growth. 

The red and white ash and box elder.—These are almost as tall as the American 
elm and are still holding their own. The dense shade of the box elder is what has. 
done most to injure the pines. The Manitoba maple, or box elder, makes a very dense 
shade, and if put into a plantation it will crowd out almost everything else that 
grows less rapidly than it does. 

The black ash is little more than half the height of the white ash. 

Tn another belt of trees planted in 1888 notes on other trees were made. 

European white birch are the tallest trees, but these are now dying and some are 
dead. In about 18 to 19 years the European white birch dies at Ottawa. 


a 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does that differ from our own white birch? 
A. Yes, it is different from our own white birch. 


By Mr. Martin (P.E.1.): 


Q. Is the American elm the soft elm ? 

A. Yes, it is the soft elm, the common elm. 

White oak.—Some trees have been killed by the shade, but they appear to stand 
it fairly well, as trees are alive which are much shaded, although they are making 
little growth. 

Black walnut.—In the warmer soils this has shot up tall and straight and is 
among the leading trees, but many were overshadowed before they got ahead and have 
been killed or are barely alive. 

Red oak has shot up well and is one of the leading trees. 

Rock elm has done well. ; 

Norway maple has shot up well and is one of the leading trees. — 

Hard maple, although slender, is shooting up now and is holding its own. 

Red maple, side by side with Norway maple, is affected about the same by shade, 
and is about equal in height. Norway maple is, if anything, leading and is the more 


vigorous tree. 
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White spruce.—Although this stands shade well it has got behind and is not a 
leading tree, that is where it is mixed with other kinds. 
American mountain ash stands shade well. 


By Mr. Christie: 

Q. Did you say that black walnut would not do well when shaded by other trees? 

A. It has not done well here. : : 

Q. I have got about fifteen in Red Maple Woods, and I think they are doing better 
than those out in the clearing? 

A. They are not over-topped by the other trees, are they? 

Q. They are right in the midst of red maple timber? 

A. Is there a canopy of foliage overhead ? 

Q. Yes? . 

A. Then our experience has been different. We have found that the black walnut, 
providing it will grow as fast as the other trees, will hold its own. Once it gets 
underneath other trees, it does not. Of course, your maple woods might not be very 
dense. 

Q. They are the ordinary woods? 

A. Very often in a maple wood there are little glades or open places, and those 
are the places where the black walnut should do well, and if planted on an even! 
footing with young maple, black walnut should hold its own, but planted under large 
trees it would not stand much chance. From our experience we should suggest to the 
farmers that they should plant the trees which will look after themselves best and 
quickest. We should say that there should be a fcundation of evergreens in the 
plantation, which would have the effect of crowding out the branches of the deciduous 
tree, and the three best evergreens we have found for this purpose are the white pine, 
the Scotch pine, and the Norway spruce. These are all very rapid growing trees, 
they will hold their own well in the race with the other deciduous trees, and having 
dense foliage they will crowd out the side branches of the latter, and in that way 
make cleaner timber than if they were not there. Then among these he should plant 
for early use the white birch, the American elm and the tamarack or the European 
larch. These make very rapid growth in the first 20 years, and on account of their 
thin foliage they do not destroy the pines and hard maple which should also be in the 
plantation, and the result is they may be cut out in 20 or 25 years for fuel, if neces- 
sary, leaving the plantation for the other trees. Then he should have white ash, hard 
maple and red oak, and a few white oak and black walnut. All these trees, by the 
proper mixture of them, will grow well together and the farmer will soon have a large 
supply of fuel and also wood for other purposes on the farm. The trees which are to 
remain longest should be about 10 feet apart with the others between. 

Q. Taking the Norway spruce, how would you plant it? 

A. In a mixed plantation on a farm the Norway spruce would not be less than 
10 feet apart, because the farmer will want his other kinds between them. Even for a 
single row of trees 10 to 12 feet apart is a very good distance. i 

Q. We have planted some and they have grown up but are dying. I think they 
were planted too close? 

A. We have a row at the farm of Norway spruce. They are planted 10 feeb 
apart, but my intention is to remove every other tree in a short time and have th 
20 feet apart. That will mean that they will be far apart for quite a nine 
years. My idea is to leave them until they interlace and then cut them out. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Will the black walnut thrive in Nova Seotig? 
A. I don’t think it will very well. We have found that it 
soil. It might thrive in the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia Hees in Ottawa 
d we 
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find that on the heavier soils it won’t thrive at all. It needs to be on a warm soil, 
although in western Ontario it grows well in the bottom lands. But here you have 
got to get a warmer soil or the tree is pretty nearly at a standstill. The farther north 
you go and the cooler it is the slower progress the tree makes. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. Is the walnut growing here? 

A. Yes, our trees have been bearing fruit for quite a number ot years. 

Q. We have one in Renfrew growing on a clay soil? 

A. We have a plantation on clay soil, or at least some on clay soil that are doing 
fairly well; but on cold sandy soil the trees are practically at a standstill, they don’t 
make more than an inch or so of growth yearly. On a warm sandy soil they do very 
well and on a well drained clay soil they also do well, but not so well as on a warm 
sandy and gravelly soil. We find that the farther north the tree grows from its native 
place the warmer the soil has to be. We all know how the hard maple starts to climb 
the hillside to get into the sunshine. As you go north you find the hard maple, and 
other trees, gradually climb the hillsides where they get the light and heat. 


LEAF BLIGHT OF HORSE CHESTNUT—PEAR BLIGHT—APPLE SPOT. 
By Mr. Blain: 


Q. In western Ontario a large number of horse chestnut trees are dying off. Have 
you been experimenting or making inquiries as to the cause? 

A. We have looked into that trouble and it is caused by a leaf disease called 
Phyllosticta spheropsoides, but no spray has been satisfactory in checking it up to the 
present time, although Bordeaux mixture is recommended. The pear blight is another 
disease difficult to control, which is practically impossible to eradicate unless all the 
diseased parts are cut out, and that is an almost impracticable method. The pear 
blight has reduced the California pear orchards, I understand, nearly one-half, if not 
more, during the last few years since the disease was introduced there, and our fruit 
growers in Ontario know what a terrible thing it is. The difficulty is that it is a 


bacterial disease. It enters through the flowers and tender buds and once it gets in 


‘you cannot get it out with any spray. The only plan, as I say, is to keep cutting out 
the diseased parts, and even then unless everybody else adopts the practice the disease 


spreads very rapidly. 


By Mr. Christie: 


Q. Does not the horse chestnut do better in a warm climate @ 


JN NESE 


Q. In the northern part of our county they do not succeed, but im the southern 


half they do splendidly ? 
: A. You will not see very many horse chestnuts about Ottawa. We have tried 


them over and over again. They will live for a number of years and then gradually 
get stunted. I do not think there are very many chestnuts about Ottawa. There are 
one or two, I think, on Kent street, but as a rule they do not succeed in this district. 


By Mr. Pickup: 
Q. You say that the only remedy for the disease you spoke of which communicates 
itself to other trees is to cut out the parts affected. Does the same thing apply to 


spots on apples? 


A. No. : Bare 
Q. Would it be necessary for all to spray, right through the district in the case 


of spots on apples? 
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A. It is necessary, but not so necessary as in the case of blight; it does not carry ~ 
so rapidly. The bacteria of the blight are so small they carry very much more 
rapidly than the spot. The spores of the spot are small too, but they do not spread 
so rapidly. 

Q. But still the disease does spread? 

A. Oh, yes, it does spread. 

Q. From one orchard to the other? : 

A. Yes, because the birds will carry the spores on their feet from one orchard 
to another. The wind will also blow them. 


PARTS OF THE FARM SUITABLE FOR FOREST PLANTATIONS. 


The parts of a farm which I think are most suitable for such planting as I have 
been describing, and such as we have carried on here, are the hillsides and rocky | 
places; and there is no reason why, if a farmer is interested in the subject, he should 
not be able to cover these places with first-class wood in a comparatively short time. 
When one considers that white pine will reach a height of over 30 feet in nineteen 
years, and that red oak, ash, Scotch pine, Norway spruce, tamarack and all these 
trees will reach about the same height in the same period, it shows how soon one could 
have a fine plantation; and by putting in some elm and white birch, if there is no 
fuel on the farm, a man could have a lot of fuel in the way of birch and elm and red 
oak, even in a comparatively short time, because, in our experience, red oak will grow 
almost as fast as pine. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are any of the farmers in Ontario appropriating any portion of their land to 
that purpose to any considerable extent? 

A. The Ontario Department of Agriculture now has a forestry station at Guelph 
and is prepared, I understand, to furnish these forest trees to the farmers for their 
plantation. I hope that a certain number of farmers—I do not know just how many— 
are taking advantage of this offer and planting trees. The difficulty, of course, with — 
the farmer is that he is very short of help and it is next to impossible, at least he 
thinks it is, for him to start a-plantation; that is really the great difficulty. It is 
difficult for a government to do all the work and as a result this operation cannot be 
pushed as rapidly as it should be. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does the Ontario Government furnish these trees free? 
A. I don’t think they furnish them free, but practically so. I understand the 
applicant pays the cost of transportation. That is all. 


By Mr. Christie: 


Q. In the county of Durham trees have been planted on sand hills, is that the 
work of the Ontario government? 


A. Yes. The government has established plantaticns in that county, and I think 
in Essex also. I know they have done it in the southwestern peninsula and also near 


Brighton, in Durham county. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. What are they planting there, white pine? : 
A. White pine largely, and I think they are also putting out some black locust 
and European larch which grows rapidly, and some Scotch pine, I think, also 
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HOW TO PROPAGATE PINES AND OTHER EVERGREENS FROM THE SEED. 
By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Can you propagate pine from cones? 

A. Yes. The method of propagating the pine from cones is somewhat as follows: 
It is really very simple, but the seed bed must be looked after pretty thoroughly or 
you will lose the little pines. The seeds ripen in the autumn and if you are not in a 
timber district you have to climb the trees to get the cones. If you are in a timber 
district where the trees are being cut down in the early winter you can go there and 
collect the cones. It takes about one bushel of cones to make a pound of seed. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are any efforts being made to gather the cones here? 

A. Practically none, I understand. 

Q. In my own locality some young men are making a business of gathering the 
cones and selling the seed to the United States. The cther day when I was home they 
told me they had extracted some $1,600 worth of pine seed, all of which was shipped 
to the United States. Americans are coming over here and making a regular business 
of buying our pine seed, seemingly for export and not for local use. Doubtless this is 
more a provincial matter than it is one affecting the Dominion, but it would seem 
that there is something wrong in not giving the matter attention ourselves. I am 
sure they have collected thousands of dollars worth each year in our district? 

A. And not only that, but some European houses have sent agents over, or 
employed agents in this country to ship seeds to Europe, especially Germany. That 
country has had agents in British Columbia looking for seeds of the Douglas fir. I 
think, they have also got a certain amount of pine seed from Ontario. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Has any attempt been made to cultivate the Douglas fir in Ontario? 

A. Not on a large scale. Douglas fir is doing very well at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm here. We have trees there now that are nearly 30 feet in height. 

To return to the quetsion of pine seed. The seeds are gathered in the cones and 
taken to a dry warm room, and in a very short time, a few weeks, the cones will open 
and the seed then drops out. That is screened and then becomes available. The seed 
is kept dry during the winter and in the spring is sown broadcast on the surface of the 
soil in little beds that are made just as you would prepare a garden for putting in the 
small vegetable and flower seeds. Usually the beds are about the width of this table, 
about 4 feet wide, and 10 or 12 feet in length, and they are surrounded by boards 
about 6 or 8 inches high, so as to keep them under control. A little sand is sifted over 
the seeds which are lying on the surface of the soil, but there is practically no depth 
of soil put over them. After seeding, the soil is beaten down with the back of a spade, 
or other tool, and the bed covered with a lath frame or with boards so as to keep the 
bed dark until the seeds germinate, which will be in a comparatively short time. Afte* 
they germinate they are covered with lath frames so as to make a half shade. The 
laths are the width of themselves apart on the frame and the frame is raised about a 
foot off the bed. The difficulty is that if you have not any shade these little pines 
will scald as soon as they come up in our climate. Some bore holes in the boards 
surrounding the bed for better circulation of air, as good circulation is important. 
In parts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island they come up 
readily and thrive well without protection. In our climate the air is so dry they seald 
off in the bright sunshine and we have to put those laths over them so as to give them 
a half shade and moist conditions. Then they germinate in a short time. For the 
first season and part of the second it is necessary to keep the laths on. On cloudy 
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days the laths are taken off so as to give the pines as much light as possible. At the 
beginning of the third season the pines which are only two or three inches high, per- 
haps three or four, are taken out and put in plantations, four or five inches apart 
each way, or on a farm they might be set out in rows two feet apart and four or five 
inches in the rows so that they could be cultivated with a horse. They stay there one 
or two years. When they are four years old, by which time they are 8 to 10 inches 
high, they are ready for planting and from that time on they will grow very rapidly, 
making from two to three feet of growth in a year, and they will soon become quite 
large trees. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Does what you say apply to cedar as well as to pine? 
A. Yes, to cedar and spruce. 


TIME OF PLANTING FOREST TREES—CARE REQUIRED. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you experience any trouble in transplanting pines? 
A. No, but they have to be treated carefully. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Would you take pines from the open for transplanting? 

A. They do not transplant so readily as nursery grown trees, because they have 
very few roots. Out in the cpen, as a rule, they have a hard struggle to exist, because 
there is much rank vegetation around them. The difficulty is that haying such few 
roots it is harder for the tree to start. Of course, you can do it, but it must be borne 
in mind that_the roots of pine trees must never be exposed to the sun, for even two 
or three minutes of sunshine may cause them to dry up very rapidly, and once the 
gum of trees like pine or spruce dries, it is really the end of them. 

Q. What time ought you to transplant? 

A. Just as early in the spring as the soil is in good condition. 

Q. Ought you to do it twice a year? 

A. In some magazines and periodicals it has been stated that the best time to 
plant evergreens is in the month of August, I don’t know whether that is what you 
refer to, or midsummer. That recommendation has, I believe, been largely due to the 
advertising of persons who have evergreens for sale. The middle of summer is a com- 
paratively slack time for the business of selling trees. The evergreens can be planted 
at almost any season of the year, provided you don’t let the roots get dry. It has 
been advertised that the most successful time is in the middle of summer, but it is 
not so. The middle of summer is a very difficult time to transplant. é f 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is the tree not healthier and stronger in the middle of summer when the bud 
are on it? me 
A. Yes, it is apparently so, but the difficulty is this: In the middle of sum 
when you transplant there is such a tremendous evaporation or transpirati ne 
moisture going on from the top. The air is so dry and the sun so stron, et heh ‘ 
transplant the tree then, unless the work is done very carefully the s = Sai 
will be evaporated from the top. era ys 
Q. I have known spruce trees planted in Nova Scotia in ; 
well. Some farmers who planted them have thought ee st: 
A. Yes, they do very well there. As I have already said, the Bene ce ae : 
more favourable to evergreens than the central part of Canada for the rate ee pice 
s e 
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air is much moister and trees will stand transplanting there when they will not stand 
it in the interior of the country at all on account of the dry winds and the bright sun. 
We recommend the planting of evergreens as early in the spring as the ground is fit, 
or they can be transplanted with success in the autumn. We have found, however, 
that in our climate planting in the fall was not as satisfactory as planting in the 
spring. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What I was referring to was this: It is presumed there are two periods of 
growth in the year for evergreens and one for deciduous trees. Is there anything 
in that? . 

A. That is not correct. Evergreens start to grow almost at the same time as other 
trees, or just about the same time, in the spring and go right ahead until they stop 
growing. They grow very rapidly when they start and then they stop and shed their 
leaves just about the same time as other trees, although we don’t notice it. If you 
go out in September or October you will find the ground literally covered with leaves. 
They shed a certain portion of their leaves every year and are very much like other 
trees in that respect. 

Q. With reference to pine seed have you to keep it away from the frost? 

A. No, provided it is dry it is all right. It is not necessary to keep it away, it 
won't be injured by frost. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. How is the red cedar propagated? It seems to be quite different from any 


other cedar ? 
A. The red cedar is really a juniper. That is why the seed is so different. If you 


examine the seed you will find it is the same kind of seed as the low-growing juniper 
with the little round berry. The seeds of red cedars should be planted before they get 
very dry. It is better to plant them in the fall before they get too dry. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Have you grown any British Columbia hemlock or spruce? 
A. We have some little ones at the farm that have been sent from British 
Columbia, but the hemlocks have not done very well. 
Q. Have you anything called the Yew? 
A. The Japanese yew is the most satisfactory variety to grow in this country. 
Q. There is a native yew in British Columbia? 


A. Yes. 

By Mr. Pickup: 
Q. Is the hackmatack the same species as the juniper ? 
A. No. It is the same as the tamarack. 

By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is the juniper a species of larch? 
A. No, it is quite distinct. The juniper is a low-growing bush with different 


habits and different in appearance. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. There used to,be a lot of junipers on this very ground before it was broken 


for the site of the Parliament Buildings? 
A. Yes, and on the road going to Aylmer you will see a lot of them growing on 


the rocky soil. 
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Q. Are they hard to transplant? ES 

A. When they are small they can be transplanted quite easily. 

Q. I would like to ask a question with reference to the transplanting of young 
cedar trees. In the county of Bruce yeu go into the woods and you find little cedars 
growing there. It is generally mossy and you will pull up a little tree with a bunch 
of moss, and when you transplant it it does not seem to grow? 

A. The roots are all spread on the surface, and there are very few roots com- 
paratively. 

Q. What is the best way to make those trees grow? Supposing I plant them out 
in the pasture field where they do grow sometimes? 

A. The first essential when you remove a tree is to wrap the roots around with a 
wet piece of sacking or keep them wet in some way. 

Q. I have turned the hose on and kept the roots moist and adopted every precau- 
tion ? 

A. After you plant them Jeave a mulch of Jeaves on the surface, if you like, but 
don’t use any manure, because that may burn them. Use anything that will keep the 
ground cool and moist. Keeping the surface soil loose with a hoe is necessary unless 
the ground is mulched. 

Q. Would too much water hurt them? ‘ 

A. Yes, too much water will hurt them. 

Q. I turned the hose on them? 

A. You perhaps used too much water. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you pull out a cedar and bring up quite a bunch of stuff with it, should 
you plant it just in that way, or should you shake it off so as to keep the soil about 
the roots? 

A. I would do the latter. That is the way I would do. If you take a big piece 
of moss and put that in with the roots it prevents the soil from getting to the roots. 
-The moss or turf may all dry out and the roots dry also. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


: = I have taken out a bunch of stuff as big as my head, but still the tree did not 
ive é 

A. That is the trouble. If you do not keep the roots in close contact with the soil 
they will dry out. If you dig a tree which is growing in soil and not in moss keep 
the soil attached if possible. 

Q. When is the proper time to take the seed of the cedar? 

A. Late in the fall. Place it in a dry room and it will dry out and then plant 
the first thing in the spring. 

Q. No matter how dry it may be? 

ANY es: 

Q. Will a beech nut break itself if you plant in soil? 

A. A good plan often is to put them in a shallow heap in the fall with three or 
four inches of soil over them. In the winter the frost will crack them and then th 
are planted the first thing in the spring, an inch or two deep. pe 

Q. What about the horse chestnut? 

A. The same thing holds good. 

Q. Would you put them in a dry room? 
A. No. You must not let these nuts dry. 

Q. In the case of the bl 
will it grow? 

A. Oh, yes, it will grow well. 


ack walnut, if you cut the top root when transplanting : 
2 ’ 
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I have some matter prepared relating to the importance of farmers improving 
their home grounds or the surroundings of their houses, with information regarding 
the preparation of the soil, grading and making a lawn, and laying it out with a few 
ornamental trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants. That comes in in conection with our 
botanic garden work, and I should like very much to include the matter in my evidence, 
if agreeable to you, because I think more information should be given to farmers upon 
the improvement of their homes. They sadly need it in this country; that you all 
know. I will be very glad to answer any questions in regard to it, but I think as we 
have been talking so much of forest trees it would be well to include that matter with 
the planting of forest belts, so as to make the subject as complete as possible. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE HOME GROUNDS. 


To those who appreciate and who have been accustomed to attractive surround- 
ings, many a farmer’s house seems a cheerless place indeed. Exposed to the summer’s 
sun and to the winter’s blast, with rarely a tree, shrub or climber to break the unin-’ 
teresting outline of its four walls, without a lawn or flower garden to separate it from 
the fields, it is the farmer’s abode; but should we dignify it by the name of home 
when it is contrasted with other farmer’s homes where fine trees give their refreshing 
shade in summer and check the cold winds in winter; where the green lawn slopes 
away to the roadway or separates the home grounds from the fields; and flowering 
shrubs, flower beds, and borders enliven the scene and make the farmer and his wife 
and children truly feel that ‘there is no place like home.’ With the easy and rapid 
means of transportation which we now enjoy in Canada, few farmers’ sons and 
daughters are unable to visit some of our cities and towns during their early years. 
Ts it any wonder that in many cases when they return home and contrast their home 
surroundings with those they have seen they become dissatisfied and long for a brighter 
place to live? And while it is true that lack of homelike surroundings is not the only 
reason why boys and girls leave the farm when they get an opportunity, it does, 
without doubt, influence them in making their decision. 

There are two main reasons, we think, why farmers do not improve their home 
surroundings, namely, through lack of desire, and because they think they have not 
time. There is a third reason which might also be given, namely, want of knowledge, 
but information is now so easily obtained that there is little excuse on that score. 
How is it possible to instil a desire in farmers to make their homes more attractive? 
Tf they would only realize that their children would appreciate it and would be more 
likely to remain on the farm, the desire would surely come. Once the desire came, 


time would be found to do the work. 


Making the Lawn.—The soil around the dwelling usually dries up in the spring 
before the fields, as. the house is, as a rule, built on a slight elevation, hence work 
could be begun several days before there was any temptation to go to the fields. A 
lawn should be the first object in view, as once the extent of the grounds were defined 
by the grass, the further development could be gradual. “A well-kept lawn is also much 
more attractive than flower beds in-rough ground, and once the lawn has been made 
the farmer’s wife and family will be able to render valuable assistance with the trees, 
shrubs and flower beds. 

A large lawn will probably be neglected by the average farmer, hence the area 
which is to be devoted to grass should be well considered. Tf possible, there should be 
a lawn in front and at one side of the house. A lawn fifty feet wide in front makes a 
very good approach to a house, and if convenient this should be carried the same width 
along the side. More lawn would be better, but there should not be less. The less 
grass is cut up by roads and paths, the more effective it is, hence the paths should be 
arranged with a view to leaving as large a plot of unbroken lawn as possible. In 
order that the grass may look green most of the summer, there should be a good depth 
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of soil. If the soil is shallow the grass will be affected by droughts and wiil ne mate 
when it should be green, hence the importance of thorough preparation. The be es 
the soil is prepared the better the grass will grow. When the ground chosen for the 
lawn has been staked out and all surface stones and rubbish removed, it should be 
given a heayy dressing of rotted manure, and if the soil is poor 1t might be possible 
to apply some loads of good soil with manure. There is no danger of making the soil 
too rich. When this is done the soil should be given a deep ploughing, and then be 
thoroughly pulverized. A scraper will probably be necessary to grade up the ground 
before the final harrowing. Now comes the time when the whole household can assist. 
In order that the lawn should be a creditable one the surface soil should be brought 
into as fine condition as possible. All stones should be removed, both small and great; 
the clumps of soil should be broken up, pieces of sod buried where the grass will not 
grow again, and all holes filled up with soil. For the best effect in front, there 
should be a continuous, gentle, downward slope from the house to the outer edge of the 
proposed lawn, and this can be obtained by a judicious use of the shovel, rake and eye. 
No pains should be spared to make the surface of the soil smooth. Paths, and if 
necessary, a roadway, may now be cut out, but as the edges will no doubt be trodden on 
before the lawn is formed, we should advise making them about a foot narrower than 
they will eventually be, so that they may be cut to a desired width when a good sward 
has been formed. The soil is now ready for the seed, and it may be said here that the 
earlier in the spring the seed is sown after the soil is in condition, the better the 
results will be. After all the preparatory work which has been done, the prospects of a 
good lawn should not be marred by sowing poor seed. A few cents extra for the best 
seed will be repaid many times over by the results. We should not advise buying lawn 
mixtures. The best lawn grass is Kentucky blue grass or June grass, and this is what 
should be bought. As it takes some time for a thick sod to form, weeds are liable to 
be troublesome at first, hence a little white clover is a good thing to sow with the grass 
seed. This will take the place of weeds and help to thicken up the lawn. There is no 
danger of using too much grass seed. Three bushels per acre of seed that has a high 
percentage of germinating power will make a good lawn, but double that quantity is 
often used. White cloyer may be mixed with the grass seed at the rate of about ten 
pounds per acre. If the lawn is to occupy, say, an area of 100 by 50 feet, it would 
only take about six or seven pounds of grass seed and about a pound of clover seed. It 
should be sown broadcast and then raked in. If the seed is sown early in the spring, 
the soil need not be rolled after seeding, but if there is danger of the soils drying out 
before the seed germinates, it should be rolled with a light roller to bring the moisture 
to the surface and hasten the germination of the seed. If there are chidren about it 
will be necessary to define the border of the lawn in some way at first. A wire is a 
good thing for this purpose, but if this cannot be obtained binding twine will answer 
the purpose. It is necessary to have something continuous, like wire or twine, as 
children easily forget, and a few stakes will not stop them. The grass seed will usually 
germinate in a few days and grow thriftily, but the grass should not be cut the first 
time until it is long enough to be cut with the scythe, as if cut too soon it may be 
injured by the sun or dragged out of the soil. Weeds should, however, be cut off with 
the scythe in order that the grass may get a good chance to thicken. In order to keep 
a Jawn in good condition, one should have a lawn mower, for once a lawn is established 
it will be so much appreciated that there will be a pride in making it look well. 


Planting the Home Grounds—While it would probably not be pos 
eases to do all the necessary planting of trees, shrubs and vines ¢ 
beginning should be made, even though it be with a vine or two or 
trees. Sometimes planting is put off from year to year because it is t 
will not be time to do all that is in our mind, whereas, 
a little done each year it would be surprising how soo 
the appearance of the home surroundings. 


sible in many 
he first season, a 
a few shrubs and 
hought that there 
if a beginning were made and 
n there would be a change in 
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There is nothing which improves a place so quickly as vines, and there is an 
advantage in beginning with them, as they can be procured and planted by almost 
any member of the household who is old enough to know how to plant anything. 
Three of the best climbers are three of our commonest wild plants, namely, the Wild 
Clematis or Virgin’s Bower, Climbing Bitter-sweet, and Virginian Creeper. If these 
vines are not growing somewhere on the farm, one should be able to recall where he 
has seen them growing wild, and they can usually ke obtained without cost. For a 
yeranda we prefer the Virgin’s Bower, as it has attractive foliage and flowers, and is 
not troubled with insects, and hence the veranda is kept cleaner, and one can sit out 
with comfort. The Climbing Bitter-sweet is also a very clean vine, and it is not 
affected with insects either. It has bright green leaves and although the flowers are 
insignificant its highly coloured fruit, which remains on the plant most of the winter, 
makes it quite attractive at that season of the year. It is a very strong grower and 
will soon add much to the appearance of the place. The third climber, and one which 
is perhaps more often used than either of the others, is the Virginian Creeper. As 
is well known, this is a rapid grower and will cover a veranda in a short time, and in 
- the autumn is very attractive on account of its highly coloured foliage. This vine is, 
however, much troubled with a little hopping insect called a thrip, which is so destruc- 
tive to the foliage that many of the leaves wither, and often during the latter part of 
the summer the vine is quite disfigured. 

This is a very difficult insect tol control, and because of this we prefer keeping 
this vine more in the background, where its luxuriant growth in the early part of the 
summer and its brightly tinted foliage in autumn may be seen from the distance. 
There is a self-fastening variety of Virginian Creeper which will cling tightly to a 
wall, and this is very useful for the side of the house or unsightly outhouses. In the 
warmer parts of the province of Ontario the Japanese or Boston Ivy is one of the best 
plants for covering walls. There are other climbers with more beautiful fiowers than 
any of those mentioned, but they are not so hardy. Among the best of these are the 
Crimson Rambler rose, the flowers of which are a gorgeous sight in summer; the 
Searlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, and the large flowering varieties of Clematis. 

Climbing plants should be dug up with as many roots as possible, but instead 
of trying to save all the plant, only about two feet or less of the wood should be left 
on, the rest being cut away. If this is done the plant will grow much more thriftily 
than if a long piece of wood is left. The earlier in the spring the planting is done 
the more growth there will be, but if planting is neglected at the proper time we should 
not hesitate to dig up a plant even when it was in leaf, as if the roots are not allowed 
to become dry before planting and the soil is moist it will be almost sure to grow, 
although it should be well cut back when planted. If the soil close to the house is not 
very good, it should be removed to a depth of about eighteen inches and for about two 
feet in width where the climbers are to be planted, and replaced with good soil. The 
strong growth which is made when this is done will well repay any trouble which is 
taken. As the planting is done close to the house, there should not be much disturbance 
of the surrounding soil, which, we are taking it for granted, is seeded down with lawn 
grass. In planting, the roots should be well buried beneath the surface of the soil and 
the latter pressed against them. There is no danger in planting the Virgin’s Bower, 
Climbing Bitter-sweet and Virginian Creeper too deep. They are better planted a 
little on the deep side, as they root readily along the stem and will be in moister soil. 
We have discussed climbers at some length as they are so easily obtained, will make 
such an improvement in a short time, and can be planted by almost any member of the 
family, and ‘hence will be more likely to be planted than trees and shrubs, some of 
which may have to be ordered from a nursery. If the vines are cut back from time 
to time they can be kept well under control. 

Tt is a mistake to plant trees too close to a house, as when they grow up they 
prevent a free circulation of air, and sometimes make the house too dark. Some of our 
native trees are among the best for planting, and there is no tree which in time will 
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give such character to the farm home as the American elm. As it is a rapid grower 
and reaches a great size it should not be planted within fifty feet or more of the house, 
and should be placed in such a position that when it grows up it will not shade too 
much of the lawn. Elms look well when skirting a roadway, and an avenue made ot 
these trees is a fine sight, but even one or two will show up well. They have an 
advantage over the hard maple in that they may be pruned up when necessary without 
losing their graceful appearance. Other large growing trees which may be used with 
good effect, but which are too large for a small lawn, are the hard maple, Norway 
maple, red oak, white, red and Scotch pines, and the Norway spruce. They may be 
grouped at the rear of the house and back of the lawn, and will form an excellent 
background if planted in a clump, and will make a splendid windbreak both in winter 
and summer. 

For shade and ornament on the Jawn and near the house, smaller growing trees 
and shrubs may be used to advantage. There are many to choose from, but a few 
only will be mentioned, all of which are easy to get and are among the most ornamental. 
One of the most useful of the smaller growing trees is the European Mountain ash or 
Rowan tree. This is a hardy, rapid growing, symmetrical tree and is attractive in 
flower, foliage and fruit. It looks best when the branches are left on near the ground. 

Cut-leaved Birch.—While this tree is a little more expensive than some of the 
others, it is so graceful and ornamental that one will never tire admiring it. It is 
very hardy and a quick grower. 

Crab Apple.—There is no tree more suitable for a farmer’s lawn, or for any lawn, 
for that matter, than a well shaped crab apple tree, the wealth of sweet scented flowers 
in the spring and the highly coloured fruit in late summer or autumn making it very 
ornamental, and the fruit being always in demand for preserving and jelly making by 
the thrifty housewife. 

Among ornamental shrubs, the following will give bloom for most of the summer, 
among the earliest flowering being the Spireas, which begin to bloom early in May, 
and become a mass of white flowers. Two of the most satisfactory are Spirea Van 
Hlouttei and Spirea arguta. As these are under five feet in height they may be planted 
near the house and look well if several are grouped together. Following the Spirzas 
are the Lilacs. There has been such a marked improvement in Lilaes during the past 
few years that the old-fashioned kind is now surpassed by many of the newer ones, 
which vary much in colour and have both single and double flowers; but even if these 
cannot be obtained there is no more popular shrub which blooms in the spring than 
the common lilac, and it should not be difficult to get some from friends. Then, there 
is the Tartarian Bush Honeysuckle, a hardy shrub, and a very free bloomer, which 
grows to about ten to fifteen feet in height. This also blooms in May. Some of the 
best shrubs which bloom in June are the common Mock Orange or Philadelphus, and 
the Jarge flowering species which blooms a little later; the Snow-ball and the High- 
bush Cranberry, the latter being a native species which is not appreciated as much as 
it deserves, as the leaves, flowers, and fruit are all ornamental. The fruit remains on 
the bush most of the winter, and brightens up the ground in winter very much. A 
shrub or small tree not often planted, but a very desirable one, is the J apanese or 
Tree Lilac. This has white flowers, and grows to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, 
and although it does not begin to bloom so young as the common lilac, it is well worth 
planting. It blooms from the last of June to early in July. The last shrub which 
we shall mention is the large-flowered Hydrangea (Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora). 
This blooms during the months of August and September, and the immense panicles 
of flowers must be familiar to every one. In order to succeed best the Hydrangea needs 
plenty of moisture and should be pruned back severely in the spring. 

= When planting either the trees or shrubs mentioned, or others, 
dividing up of the lawn should be avoided as much as possible, as the planting and the 
lawn itself are much more effective when the trees and shrubs are set towards the 
corners, at one side, or at the rear of the lawn, and it is better to group them as much 
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as possible, instead of having them dotted here and there, without any apparent 
relationship to each other. 

Unfortunately, a hedge is a rare sight on a farm, and yet there is nothing which 
defines the limits of the home grounds as well as a hedge. A hedge is more effective 
- along the side or back of a lawn than in front, as a hedge in front of the house lessens 
the effectiveness of a nice approach to it. A hedge should be planted far enough back 
from the edge of the lawn to leave room for a wide flower border between it and the 
lawn. If a narrow border is left it will probably get narrower from year to year as 
the grass grows, and in time there will be little left. We should advise setting the 
hedge far enough back so that there will be at least six feet in width for a border. 
The Arbor-vitee or white cedar makes the most satisfactory hedge, and young trees 
can often be obtained near the farm. The best satisfaction is obtained from planting 
young trees about two feet in height, and it is important to get them with living 
branches to the ground, as unless the branches come to the ground the hedge will look 
ragged. As the Arbor-vite throws out roots readily along the branches, it may be 
planted deeper than some other trees, and hence if it is not possible to get them with 
branches to the ground they may be planted deep enough to bring them down. 
Although the Arbor-vite will succeed in most soils, it does best in good loamy ground, 
and we should advise a thorough preparation of it before planting. The trees may be 
planted in a single row about 18 inches apart, and the earlier in the spring they are 
set the better the results will be. As the trees will probably be uneven in height if 
dug up in the fields or woods, they may be made the same height by cutting back the 
tallest ones after planting. Nursery grown trees are to be preferred when they can be 
obtained. 

For Jarge grounds the Nerway spruce makes an excellent hedge, being a rapid 
grower and presenting a fine appearance. The young trees should not be set so close 
as the Arbor-vite, three feet apart being near enough. The hedge will not be formed 
quite so quickly set at this distance, but it will be more permanent. The Buckthorns 
make excellent hedges, and if an evergreen hedge is not desired the Cathartic and 
Aljder Buckthorn are good substitutes. The soil should be kept well cultivated about 
a hedge during the growing season to get the best results. 


How to Transplant a Tree or Shrub.—When trees die after planting it is usually 
due to carelessness in transplanting. Some kinds of trees transplant much easier 
than others, and some of those that are planted more commonly than others, such as 
the hard maple and American elm, are among the easiest to transplant, hence one is 
likely to become careless. Trees and shrubs should be dug as carefully as possible so 
as to retain a large proportion of the roots. The more roots there are the surer one is 
of getting the tree to live. The roots should not be allowed to become dry from the 
time of digging until the trees are in the ground again. They may be prevented from 
drying in transit by protecting them with wet moss or wet sacking. Vf the roots of 
evergreens, especially pines, become dry even for a short time the trees are almost 
sure to die. A hole should be dug large enough so that the roots may be spread out and 
not crowded or doubled up, and deep enough so that the tree or shrub when planted 
will be from one to two inches deeper than it was in the woods or nursery. By plant- 
ing a little deeper than it was before, provision will be made for a little heaving which 
often takes place the first winter, but too deep planting is almost as bad as planting 
too shallow. It is important to have the tree at least as deep as it was before and, 
as stated, best to have it a little deeper. The soil when thrown out of the hole should 
be put in two separate heaps, the surface or good soil in one and the subsoil in another. 
Tf the soil is all poor, to get the best results sufficient good soil should be brought to 
fill the hole. The tree is now placed in an upright position and the good soil is thrown 
or sifted in at first about the roots of the tree. As it is important for the soil to come 
in close contact with the roots it should be pressed against the tree with the foot, when 
thrown in. If there is not enough good soil available to fill the hole the poorer soil 
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may be placed on top of the good. Manure should not be put in the hole with the soil 
as it may burn the roots and make the soil so loose that it will dry out easily . Better 
apply the manure to the surface of the ground in the autumn and dig in the shortest 
of it the following spring into the surface soil. After planting, the tree or shrub 
should be headed in well, the amount of heading in depending upon the amount of 
roots. If a large proportion of the roots are cut off a large proportion of the top 
should Be removed, otherwise the large leaf surface will transpire so much moisture 
that the tree will dry up before the roots begin to take in more. This is why shade trees 
are cut back so severely when planted, but it is not necessary to reduce the trees to 
mere poles as is too frequently done, causing a bad crotch in the tree later on where 
the stub dies back and where rot sets in. E 

Evergreens are not headed back like deciduous trees as it would disfigure them 
too much and they have usually a fair supply of roots. 

Before leaving the tree the surface soil should be loosened again so as to leave a 
thin mulch of loose soil on top which will prevent the moisture evaporating from the 
soil as rapidly as it would do if it were left hard. The surface soil should be kept 
loose throughout the summer and the best growth will be obtained by keeping a circle 
of from two to three feet or more in diameter around the tree free of grass, where the 
soil will be kept loose and the rain and air find a ready entrance. If trees and shrubs 
are transplanted with care they should usually live. Early in the spring is the best 
time to transplant most kinds of trees and shrubs, evergreeus included. Evergreens 
may be transplanted in summer, but greater precaution must be taken to do it suc- 
cessfully, and we do not reeommend it. Both evergreens and deciduous trees may 
also be planted in the autumn successfully, but on the whole they do not do so well 


as if planted in the spring. 


The Flower Garden.—One frequently sees, both in city and country, crude flower 
beds, made by raising mounds of soil a few feet from the house and filled with any 
odds and ends of plants which may have happened to be in the house all winter, with 
the addition, perhaps, of a few others bought on the market in spring. Sometimes 
* such beds produce quite a little bloom during the summer months, but situated, as 
they often are, in a dooryard with little or no attempt at improving the appearance of 
it, they lack attractiveness when compared with flower beds in or beside a well-kept 
lawn, where with the trees and shrubs they form part of the home-like picture which 
we should like every farmer to feel he can make about his own home. 

There is no class of flowers more suited to country gardens than the hardy - 
herbaceous perennials, for once these are established they will remain for many years, 
and are truly a perennial source of pleasure to even those who are not enthusiastic about 
flowers. If a farmer were to depend upon annuals for his flowers every year he might 
some years neglect sowing the seed and thus be without a good supply, whereas if there 
is a border well stocked with perennials he is certain to have flowers. Bulbs, also 
especially tulips and narcissus, should be planted, as these likewise will remain for Es 
long time. It is a border such as previously mentioned which should furnish bloom 
from early in the spring to late in the autumn. As many perennials do not need to be 
moved for a long time, it is important in preparing a border to have soil which will 
furnish abundant plant food to them, as sometimes when plants increase in size and 
the border is filled with them it is dificult to dig in manure. There ctoula be good 
rich loamy soil, which will not bake, to a depth of twelve inches or Ba in the b oF ; 
and a heavy dressing of well rotted manure turned under to add still] ese vilitg 
to it. The surface soil should be thoroughly broken up and levelled with th i i ; 
the soil should not be raised much above the level of the law A ee Si 
often made in raising beds high, as the etal Great: Tinie 

sing igh, as they dry out much easier in summer than if left 
but little above the surrounding level. As the whole border should b ee 
flowers, and as it may take several years to get enough perennials to alleen ae 
: Ae > Te 
must be adopted to get bloom in the meantime. We know of no other flower which 


. 

i 
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will make so gorgeous a show for as little outlay as the annual poppies, the Shirley 
varieties being among the best of them. The seed of these may be sown thinly over 
the border in early spring, and for about six weeks of the summer there will be a 
brilliant show. The annual poppies re-seed themselves, and once they go to seed in 
the border a supply of them is assured from year to year. The seed of Iceland and 
Oriental perennial poppies may also be sown in the same way as the annual ones. The 
Iceland poppies will bloom in the autumn if seed is scwn early in the spring, but the 
Oriental! poppies do not bloom until the second season. Once the latter are thoroughly 
established they will furnish abundant bloom during the month of May. While the 
poppies multiply rapidly and if left to themselves would occupy most of the border, 
they may be treated as weeds when not wanted, and are very easy to kill. 

Some other good hardy annuals, the seed of which could be sown the first year, and 
every year for that matter, are Phlox Drummondi, Verbenas, Asters, Candytuft, 
Zinnias, all of which are very effective. Once, however, there is a border to put things 
into, it will not take long to get a good collection of perennials if we so desire. 
Friends will be only too glad to give away pieces from large clumps and there are 
few but could afford to buy some plants each year. There are quite a number of good 
perennials whigh can be grown readily from seed, among which are the Aquilegias 
or Columbines, the Larkspurs, Campanulas, Coreopsis, Gaillardia, Forget-me-not, 
and Hollyhocks. Foxgloves and Canterbury Bells are also hardy biennials which are 
raised readily from seed. Among the most desirable perennials are the Irises or Flags, 
of which there is a very large number of varieties, of many shades of colour. If the 
proper varieties are obtained, beginning with the Orris Root (Iris florentina), and 
ending with the Japanese Ivis, there will be bloom for more than six weeks. The 
hardy perennial Phlox can also be obtained in great variety, and these will furnish 
: bloom in mid and late summer. Some cf the lilies should be planted, as these have a 
c beauty all their own. Of these, Lilium speciosum should not be omitted, as it 

furnishes bloom during the month of September, when many other flowers are past. 
The Bleeding Heart, though an old-fashioned perennial, is very desirable. There are 
some very fine hardy herbaceous Spirzeas, some of the finest being Spiraa Aruncus or 
Goat’s Beard, Spiraa Ulmaris or Meadow Sweet, and Spirwa Venusta. Paeonies may 
now be had in great variety, and should not be omitted from the farmer’s garden. 
We should, however, advise planting them in a clump by themselves, as owing to their 
great spread of foliage they may crowd out the other kinds. A place should be found 
for the Rudbeckia Golden Glow, as it is such a showy plant, but as it spreads so 
rapidly it is best planted by itself, and looks well in a corner where it is allowed to 
large clump. 

pee eee a as the height to which each grows should be Jearned, if 
possible, and the taller ones put in the back of the border, so that they will not hide 
the lower growing varieties, and also because the taller look best at the back. Some- 
where near the front of the house there should be a good sized flower bed, the soil of 
which may be prepared the same as for the border. There is nothing more satisfactory 
for a bed of this kind than geraniums, a bed all of a crimson or scarlet variety being 
the most effective. Fine, strong plants can usually be obtained at very reasonable 

prices in most of the market towns. 
ae Bulbs are very satisfactory for the farmer’s garden—tulips, narcissus and 
hyacinths being the most suitable. Befcre the geraniums are set out in the spring the 
bed may be occupied with tulips, which will make a fine show during the early part of 
ee May, and may be dug up when it is time to plant the geraniums and ripened off. 
. gradually, after which they may he stored in a dry place until September, when the 
best bulbs should again be planted. It is, however, in the border between the clumps 
of perennials that bulbs give the greatest satisfaction with the least trouble. Here 
hardy narcissus may be left for a number of years, and will give an increasing number 
of flowers each year, and, as they begin to bloom in April, will give flowers when they 
are more appreciated than later on when so many kinds are in bloom. Tulips may 
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if they are in well drained soil, 
ly too fast, the large bulbs being 
minent place. 


also be left for a number of years in the same place, 
but will need lifting from time to time if they multip : 
re-planted and given more room, and the small ones planted in a less pro 
and left until they reach blooming size. Hyaciriths do not always give such good 

satisfaction outside as tulips and narcissus, but are very desirable as they are so 

beautiful and have such a delightful perfume. Bulbs should be planted in September 

or early in October to get the best results. The price of them is so reasonable, when 

one takes into consideration how much they brighten up the lawn and border in spring, 

that no place should be without them. : 

Of annual climbing plants with attractive flowers, two of the most satisfactory 
are sweet peas and nasturtiums, and a few cents worth will give an abundance of 
bloom from July until frost. To have the greatest success with sweet peas the seed 
should be sown in rich soil as soon as it is dry enough in the spring to work, the reason 
being that sweet peas require an abundance of moisture, and if sown early the roots - 
have time to get well down where mdisture is always plentiful before the hot weather 
comes. Sweet peas also do best in full sunshine. The climbing nasturtiums will be 
found more satisfactory than the dwarf varieties. Unlike sweet peas, nasturtiums 
bloom best in rather poor soil, and seed should not be planted until danger of frost is 
almost past, as the nasturtium is a tender plant. 

It is easy to grow the flowers above mentioned, and they can be obtained with 
such a small outlay that it must be only lack of desire and supposed lack of time 
which are the reasons for so few flowers being grown around the farm home. For 
the sake of our families, and for the good influence which it is sure eventually to bear 
on our own lives, let us force the desire upon ourselves and begin this spring to make 
our country homes more attractive, and if we make ourselves desire to do the work it 
will be done and we shall never regret it. : 


EXPERIMENTS IN FRUIT CULTURE AT THE CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 


With regard to fruits and vegetables, we have quite a large area, over 40 acres, 
devoted to these crops, and it has been our policy in the past to try and conduct 
experiments in that area which will be of the greatest interest to horticulturists 
throughout Canada. We not only plan experiments ourselves, but we ask the co-opera- 
tion of fruit growers throughout the country, to secure suggestions as to the lines of 
work they think it will be well for us to carry on at the farm and which will be of the 
greatest interest to them. As a result we have carried on there during the last twenty 
years a great number of experiments in fruit culture. The results of these experi- 
ments have been published in bulletins which have been issuet by the department, and 
also in the annual reports. For instance, one line of work which we have carried on . 
ir. fruit culture has been the testing of varieties. We have tested between six and : 
seven hundred named varieties of apples alone, and the value of this work you can 
readily understand when I say that in sections of eastern, central and northern 
Ontario and the provinces of Quebec, most of New Brunswick and in some parts of 
Nova Scotia, it is not possible to grow some of the winter apples that they grow, for 
instance, in western Ontario. Thousands of dollars have been expended in these parts 
of Canada in previous years in trying to grow these varieties which it was really 
impossible to grow. The farmers were, however, ignorant of the fact, and the result 
has been that thousands of doliars have been expended on trees which were not suit- 
able for the sections of country where they were planted. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What are those varieties? 

A. I might mention Northern Spy, Baldwin, King and Greening. Thos rr = 
kinds that [ have in mind. There is a vast territory extending say fri ie ae ‘ ; 
Kingston east to New Brunswick and north to as far as you ee ice a 
- 


« 


- 
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where these kinds do not succeed well. As I say, there was no very reliable information 
available and much money was spent in testing thosé apples, and different kinds of 
pears, plums and cherries that we find from experience it is not possible to grow. 


By Mr. Martin (P.E.1.): 


Q. What varieties would you recommend for growing in the maritime provinces? 
A. I did not propose to discuss the varieties of fruits this morning, but I may say 
offhand the varieties that have proved best in the past in the most favoured parts of 
Nova Scotia are the Gravenstein, Blenheim, Ribston, Greening, Baldwin, Northern 
Spy, Golden Russett and the Roxbury Russett or Nonpareil. The Stark is also doing 


; well. 

4 Q. What about the Baxter? 

: A. The Baxter is doing well in Prince Edward Island. It is one of the most 
: profitable apples grown in that province, but in the Annapolis valley, Nova Scotia, 


they would be considered a rather coarse apple. I make that statement without any 
reflection upon Prince Edward Island, which is more or less like parts of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where the best winter apples are more uncertain than 
they are in the Annapolis valley and most favourable sections. 

Q. New Brunswick is very much colder than the cold parts of Prince Edward 
Tsland ? 

A. I am speaking of some parts of New Brunswick with which I am familiar, the 
lower part of the St. John valley. On Prince Edward Island they can grow the 
Northern Spy and the King with good success, but they are finding that it is more 
profitable for them to grow the hardier kinds of winter apples, such as we grow here, 
like the Baxter, for instance, the Wealthy, which is a winter apple there, the Wolf 
River, the Golden Russet and a few other kinds. They find it is more profitable to 
grow those varieties and others than the more tender kinds, because they will stand 


better the climatic changes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Can you account for the fact that the Gravenstein appears to be disappearing 
in the Annapolis valley ? 

A. There are two or three reasons for that. One reason is, that during the time 
when the Gravenstein apple is in season there is a great glut of fruit on the English 
market, and the result is that fruit growers are going more into the cultivation of 
varieties that keep longer and are easier handled. Ancther reason is there has been a 
so-called disease affecting the Gravenstein in Nova Scotia called the Collar Rot. 
From investigations I have made I believe this disease is more of a physiological injury 
than a disease caused by the late growing of the Gravenstein. In parts of Nova Scotia 
the fruit growers grow very large quantities of Gravensteins, but they are allowed 
to grow too late, in my judgment, and the result is when there is a very severe frost 
in the late autumn the bark separates from the tree very near the ground. We find 
in the case of our young trees if there is a late growth the bark will separate from 
the tree near the ground owing to the freezing and thawing of the sap. In that way 
the tree suffers and very often dies. That has been overcome now I think by stopping 
cultivation a little earlier in the season. On sod ground it has not been so injurious, 


where the trees stop growth earlier. 
Another line of work has been the testing of different methods of cultivation, 


grafting, spraying and so forth. 
APPLES ORIGINATED AT THE CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


Then we have been originating a great many varieties of apples, not the apples 
which Dr. Saunders has told you about, for the Canadian northwest, because our work 
is not meant to lie in the far west; but we are originating apples especially for the 
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provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Our department is supposed to be confined to the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, although our correspondence covers the whole Dom- 
inion. We get almost as many letters, I think, from British Columbia as from any 
other province outside of Ontario and Quebec. We are working for a hardy winter 
apple of fair size, fine appearance and geod quality. We are anxious to get apples 
which will compare in quality with the Northern Spy, the King, the Greening and 
other varieties. All of you know, I am sure, that these apples originated in the United 
States. The Northern Spy originated there, also the Baldwin, King, Greening, and 
practically all of our best winter apples. The reason they originated in the adjoining 
republic is not because Canada cannot produce a winter apple. The reason is that the 
United States was further advanced in the early part of the nineteenth century than 
Canada was. Nurseries were established in that country and these apples were found 
out and propagated by the nurserymen and sold to farmers and fruit growers in not 
only the United States but also in Canada, and as a result we have them. But the 
difficulty is that these apples succeed only over a comparatively limited area in Canada. 
In Ontario they succeed, say from Kingston west and south to the Great Lakes and 
Georgian Bay. But taking the great central part of Ontario, from 20 to 30 miles north 
of Kingston, the northern parts of Ontario, ail eastern Ontario, all of the province of 
Quebee, the province of New Brunswick, and certain parts of the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, we have not got really a hardy winter apple that 
will compare with these best varieties in quality. But there is no reason, in my 
judgment, why we should not have them, and we are working with that end in view. 
To show you how parentage influence offspring I might say that about 1890 we 
got a lot of seed from the northern part of Russia thinking that it would be good 
stock for us to work upon in getting hardy trees. We grew 3,000 seedlings of apples 
alone from that stock, and out of that number we have only four that would compare 
favourably with our best named summer and autumn apples in this country, the reason 
being that the majority of the Russian apples are either summer kinds or else kinds — 
that would be quite inferior to Canadian. The offspring of these Russian apples has 
therefore, on the whole not proved to be fruits which were fit for Canada. So we 
started in 1898 sowing the seed of our best apples which fruited at Ottawa, mostly 
of the hardier kinds, including Northern Spy, because we have had it fruit here, the 
McIntosh Red, the Fameuse, the Wealthy, the Golden Russet and a number of other 
kinds. We sowed the seed of these and we have got some very good seedlings, and 
we expect Many more promising ones in the future. We have about 2,000 of these 
seedlings of apples alone, and about 200 of them have fruited. Of this number fully . 
25 per cent have been apples that we could not discard because we thought they were 
so promising that they would probably fill some want in apple culture in some parts 
of the country. For instance, we have seedlings of the McIntosh, seedlings of the 
Wealthy, seedlings of the Scott’s Winter, which is one of the hardiest winter apples 
we have, and seedlings of the Northern Spy, which I think will take a place in time 
with our best apples and will also mature at a season when we have not got good 
kinds. In addition to these we have seedlings of crossed apples. For instance, we 
crossed the McIntosh, which is one of our best early winter apples, with the Northern 
Spy, which is another good winter apple, with the idea of getting a hardy, later keep- 
ing apple, and the results will soon be known. Crosses between other ae 


, arg) ieties have ~ 
already fruited, and there are some promising apples among them. 


VARIETIES OF APPLES TO PLANT IN BEST APPLE DISTRICTS OF ONTARIO. 


By Mr. Christie: 


Q. In setting out an orchard what varieties of apples would you recommend the 
farmer to put out? I have in mind a farmer who contemplates devoting 50 acres to 
apple orchard next spring, and the locality is 15 miles north of Lake Ontario? 
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A. This is one of the best apple districts. He should not plant a very large 
number of varieties, but enough to make the season long. For instance, it is wise, 
in my opinion, to plant more than one or two kinds where we have the limited amount 
of help that we have now, so as to extend for a longer time the picking season so that 
we can utilize the help we have, although too large a number is worse than too few, 
as we have too many kinds on the market. There are the Wealthy, the Alexander, 
Blenheim and McIntcsh for the season up to early winter, leaving out the earlier good 
sorts such as Astrachan, Duchess and Gravenstein. Then for winter kinds, Greening, 
King and Hubbardston, Northern Spy, Baldwin and Stark. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you put the Greening before the Spy? 
A. The Greening comes earlier in the season. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. What about the Grimes Golden? 

A. It is a fairly profitable apple in some parts of the country. It is sometimes 
not very handsome in appezrance, as unless very clean it has a sort of russety surface 
which shows on account of the apple being of light colour. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you consider the Spy as the best apple we have? 

A. I consider it the best apple we have, but it takes a long time to come into 
bearing. 

Q. It is a slow bearer? 

A. A slow bearer. Does the Baldwin, Mr. Christie, succeed well with you? 

Mr, Curistie.—Very well, but the best growing apple is the Ben Davis. 


A. We have hesitated to recommend the Ben Davis. It has proved one of the 
most profitable apples in past years, but we do not consider it will be a very profitable 
apple in the future, and for that reason we have not recommended the planting of 
the Ben Davis. We know that the farmers grow it any way and it is far better to 
recommend the planting of a larger proportion of the better trees, and a small pro- 
portion of the Ben Davis, if any. 


DISTANCE APART TO PLANT APPLE TREES; SOIL; CULTIVATION. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. At what distance apart should they be pianted in your judgment? 

A. About 33 feet apart over the best parts of Ontario, but for eastern Ontario 
what we recommend is this: Planting permanent trees 36 feet apart each way and 
having trees like the Wealthy and the Duchess between them with an additional row. 
This makes the trees when planted 18 feet apart each way. By that plan you can 
grow trees from 18 to 20 years by which time you have got a very profitable return 
from the Wealthy and Duchess and then they can be cut out. 

Q. Those do not live as long as the permanent trees? 

A. They do not live as long. . 

Q. What about cultivation while growing? 

A. We find it pays well to cultivate, but in some soils, where there is lots of 
moisture, you will sometimes get good results in sod. Unfortunately it is not the 
rule that one gets good results. A great many farmers and fruit growers have allowed 
their orchards to remain in sod, and the result last year was that owing to the dry 
season the crop of apples was one of the worst that was ever shipped out of Canada, 
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for the reason that the apples were small. If the orchards had been cultivated as 
they should have been, the apples would have been of much better size. 

Q. Yeu are referring to the sod when you say that it was one of the worst crops 
we ever had? 

A. Yes, that was the result owing to the orchards being in sod. The colour of 
the apples, however, is a little better than in cultivated ground. 


By Mr. Pickup: 


Q. And they last better? 
A. And they last better, if picked in good time. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Does not the sod strengthen the growth of the tree? 

A. If there is no hay taken off the soil is Jittle exhausted by the grass, but not im- 
proved unless there is clover or other leguminous plants growing there. There is no 
plant food removed from the soil by the grass being there; it goes back as the grass 
rots. But what happens is this: There is a tremendous evaporation from the grass 
in summer. Take a season like last year when we wanted all the rain that we could 
get. That grass was preventing the rain from getting into the soil, and it was also 
transpiring a great amount of moisture from the leaves, and as a result the fruit 
suttered. 

Q. What class of soil is the best for the apples of which you have been speaking? 

A. We prefer a heavy sandy loam soil well drained. 

Q. My reason for asking that is that in the section from which I come in the 
county of Huron the best apples seem to grow on sandy soil. Around the township of 
Goderich there is a good deal of land that is considered to-be worth very little and 
there they have the best orchards? 

A. lt is like everything else, the further north you go in the apple districts the 
warmer the soil must be and the better drained. Of course, Lake Huron is not what 
you would eall a northern district, although it is fairly well north. In certain sections 
of Ontario they grow good apples on clay soil. In Eastern Ontario you could not 
attempt to grow-apples for any length of time on the clay soil. The warmer soils are 
these poorer soils you spoke of and that is why the trees do better. Farther south the 
trees do well in clay soil, because the climate is warmer, and they will succeed better. 
The farther north you go the warmer the soil must be, and in this district we find 
that a gravelly sub-soil is the best. : 

Q. What is the best apple growing county in Canada? 

A. I would not like to say that. 

Q. I think we have 15,000 more apple trees in the county of Huron than in any 
other county 4 i 

A. Each district has its own advantages and I should not like to-say which is 
the best. For instance, in the extreme east, in the Annapolis valley, the people have 
the advantage of being near the sea-board and can ship their apples in better condition 
than can the growers in the interior of the country. There it tak 
go to the sea-board, and they do not get the same advanta 
duce as good apples. Each district has its advantages and disadvantages and the 
growers are gradually learning how to profit from local conditions. In connecti 
with our work in raising seedlings and eross-bred apples, I would like Pik ection 
some idea of the kind of work we do in keeping the record of them th ae you 
stated that out of 3,000 Russian seedlings only four were apap fe ave a Teady 

: ch are likel 
to be useful in the central part of Canada. The others which we have wil] b z 
be useful in the Northwest. In the case of the other seedlings, of eae a oe ably 
per cent are proving really desirable apples, we keep a reeord of oe a a i! 25 
the kind of eard upon which the record is entered (exhibiting card.) When the me 


es a longer time to 
ge though they might pro- 
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is harvested in the orchard I bring samples into my office. I have these cards and I 
tear them off the book so that I can keep a record of them alphabetically. This card 
gives the record of McIntosh seedling, row 22. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. Is that the record of one tree? 
A. That is the record of one tree. This is what is says:— 


EXAMPLE OF DESCRIPTIVE RECORD KEPT OF APPLES ORIGINATED AT THE CENTRAL EXPERI- 
MENTAL FARM. 


Apples. McIntosh seedling, R. 22, T. 2. 


Fruit: Below medium to medium in size; roundish; cavity open, shallow to 
medium; stem medium length, moderately stout; basin narrow, medium depth, 
wrinkled; calyx closed; colour pale greenish-yellow greenish about cavity, washed with 
dark crimson; dots few, small, indistinct; bloom bluish; skin moderately thick, tough; 
flesh white, crispy, juicy; core medium, open; flavour subacid, pleasant, not high, 
Fameuse-like; quality good; season probably November to January. 

Propagate some of this. If a better keeper than Fameuse or McIntosh may be 
useful. Resembles both McIntosh and Fameuse in outside appearance. Flesh and 
flavour markedly Fameuse-like. 


This information is taken from my 1907 notes. This year when that tree fruits 
T will take out this card and compare my notes of 1907 with my notes of 1908, and 
if they will compare favourably I will mark down in a corner underneath ‘ confirmed.’ 
Or if there are some changes to be made I make the change on the card. Thus we 
have a fairly accurate record of the fruit. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Do you distribute any seedlings? 

A. We have been very conservative about recommending new kinds for this 
reason: Take a tree like that it may look well as a seedling grown from the seed, 
yet if we were to graft it on another tree it is just possible it might prove a weak 
grower, might be subject to sunscald or blight or something of that kind. Therefore, 
we prefer to wait until we graft scions on the roots of another tree and the tree 
grows and fruits. We have distributed a few of these to people interested in experi- 
ments, but we do not believe in recommending our seedlings or other new varieties 
for general planting before they are fully tested. There are a great many varieties 
of apples on the market already and we do not want to distribute anything that 
might be of a doubtful character. 

Q. Does your branch cover small fruits too? 

A. Yes, raspberries, currents, gooseberries, strawberries and vegetables. 

Q. Do you distribute any of those? 

A. We have distributed some, especially to northern sections, but we do not 
as a rule do so unless they cannot be obtained readily from nurserymen, for the reason, 
as you can easily understand, that the nurserymen would soon be opposed to that 
kind of thing and we do not wish to injure their business. We distributed some 
seedling currants this spring because they were new and we wanted to have them 
tested in a few places. - 

Q. Is it easier to propagate those small fruits from seed? 

A. It is easier to propagate them from cuttings; that is, currants and goose- 
berries. 


Q. But you can propagate from seed ? 
A. Yes, but they do not come true; each seed produces a different kind of plant. 


For instance, this McIntosh seedling which I have been referring to. You will notice 
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that it resembles the McIntosh and Fameuse somewhat in appearance. We find that 
although each seed produces a different variety yet it will often resemble the parent 
more or less. The McIntosh was a seedling of the Fameuse and we find that some of 
the McIntosh seedlings resemble the Fameuse or the McIntosh to a greater or less 
extent; the seedlings of the Wealthy resemble the Wealthy and so on; but none of 
them are identical; they are all different. 


By Mr. Christie: 


Q. Would you recommend a farmer living five miles from the railway to put out 
a fall apple? 

A. Are you speaking of a farmer’s orchard or the orchard of a man who is mak- 
ing apple growing a speciality? 


By Mr. Christie: 


Q. Let me give you a buyer’s experience. A buyer told me he would rather give 
a dollar a barrel for a fall apple that was grown within a mile of a railway station 
than 50 cents for one that had to be drawn five miles? 

A. There is a good deal in that? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. In our part of the country summer and fall apples are grown. They have 
found difficulty in growing the Northern Spy and the result is we have not yet pro- 
duced a good winter apple in the district? 

A. There are places where men ate making @ speciality of winter kinds. Other 
growers make nearly as much money from growing summer and fall apples and ship- 
ping them to the old country and the Northwest ‘as they can out of winter apples, that 
is if they ship them properly. 


By Mr. Christie: 


Q. The buyer to whom I referred states that drawing apples five miles injures 
them greatly? 

A. It does injure summer apples; they have to be handled much more carefully 
than the others. If you are speaking of a man who is a farmer as well as fruit 
grower I should not recommend him to plant the earlier varieties. The Wealthy 
comes in late enough any way and will keep until November in some parts of Ontario. 
The Stark is a profitable winter variety. 

Q. Is that a shy bearer too? 

A. No, a very heavy bearer. 

If there are any other questions upon which you would like information T shall 
be glad to reply. There is much more material in connection with our department 
that I can give you if there is any special phase of the work that you would like me 
to speak upon. Let me repeat again that this questicn of raising Canadian apples 
is a very hopeful one. Just to give you an idea of the Canadian apples that we have 
There is the Fameuse, for instance, considered by some to be the best apple of a 
season in the world. There is the McIntosh, a seedling of the Fameuse which a great — 
many people think is better than the Fameuse. These are both Gaines ae 
There is the Baxter apple, which Mr. Martin spoke of, which originated near Bro a 
ville. It is one of the handsomest apples that we have. It lacks flavour and 3 a: : 
coarse in flesh, but it sells well in the Old Country. It looks so much like th “Ki 
that it has been taken for that variety. The Baxter will keep well on into th : aa 
Those are three Canadian apples. Then we have a Canadian apple which - ae 
between the Northern Spy and the Wagener the Ontario. It is provin ees 
some growers and is very much like the Spy, eo 
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Q. The wood of that tree is very poor? 

A. The tree is not a very good grower it is true, but this tree can be used as a 
filler between other trees; it bears earlier. It shows bruises sooner than the Spy. 

Q. I should think it would be a mistake to advertise it? 

A. We do not recommend it very much for growing. These are some of our 
Canadian apples and there are and will be others. Take the two that are of about 
equal quality, the McIntosh and Fameuse, and there is no reason why we should not 
get some as good which will keep longer. We are getting now apples which are nearly 
equal in quality to those varieties and as handsome in appearance. We believe that 
Canada ean produce just as good apples as any other place in the world. 


By Mr. Lewis. 


Q. You say that the seed of an apple will not produce fruit of the same quality 
as the parent tree? 

A. No. 

Q. That is invariably the case? 

A. Invariably the case. 

Q. If you want an orchard of Northern Spy how do you produce them? 

A. In order to produce an orchard of Spy it is necessary to take wood of a 
previous season’s growth. These are called scions. You take scions of perhaps that 
length or longer (illustrating) off the tree and they are cut down afterwards. First 
of all we believe in taking them from the heaviest bearing trees. We have been carry- 
ing on experiments for years at the experimental farm and we find that some trees of 
the same variety will bear from two to three times as much fruit in a given time 
as others of the same age. So we believe in taking our scions from the trees which 
have had the best records just the same as you would select your calves from cows 
of the best record or poultry men would take eggs from hens of the best record from 
which to hatch their chickens. We find that apple trees have individuality in just the 
same way, and so we take these scions or cuttings from the trees that have the best 
record. ‘These are taken in the fall or winter and are stored in leaves or moss until 
about the month of February. Then you take the little roots which you have dug in 
the fall and graft these scions on the roots. The process is described in detail in 
one of my reports, and I will be very glad to insert it in this evidence. 


PROPAGATION BY GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 


When a good variety has been originated, more trees of it are usually wanted, 
and the process of increasing the number is called’ propagation. Plants which come 
true from seed, are, as a rule, increased by growing them from the seed; but as a 
variety of apple cannot be reproduced in that way, other methods must be adopted, and 
recourse is had to grafting and budding. There are other methods of propagation, 
but these are what are usually adopted in this country. In grafting the apple, the 
name scion is given to a cutting of wood of the variety that it is desired to propagate. 
The stock is the tree or portion cf the tree, be it young or old, that the scion is to be, 
or it, united with. As it is only through the stock that the scion can produce the sap 

‘which nourishes it, at least for a time, the former must be furnished with roots. 


Stocks—Some kinds of fruits may be grafted successfully on others which are 
closely related to them botanically, such as the pear on the quince; but there is noth- 
ing so satisfactory to graft the apple on as the apple, and, under certain circumstances, 


the crab apple. : : 
Although the stock and scions are united by the process ealled grafting, both of 
them retain almost entirely their individual characteristics. The stock does, however, 


modify the vigour and fruitfulness of the variety grafted on it. If a variety is grafted 


a 
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on a dwarf or slower growing tree than itself the result is that the stock tends to 
dwarf it, as a sufficient quantity of crude sap does not pass through it to maintain the 
natural vigour of the-top; and as a lessening in vigour tends to the development of 
fruit buds, this kind of stock is often used for the purpose of inducing fruitfulness in 
a variety and for dwarfing the tree. The Paradise stock of Europe is an example of 
this kind of stock. There is, however, often such a difference in the growth of the 
stock and the variety grafted on it that the result is not satisfactory. It is quite possl, 
ble that the stock may have the effect of making the tree hardier, as if growth is 
checked the wood may ripen better; although the results obtained by top-grafting 
92 varieties at the Central Experimental Farm on hardy stocks showed that there was 
not a sufficient in crease in the hardiness of tender varieties to enable them to with- 
stand a test winter. In top-grafting trees, great care should be taken that the stock 
is a vigorous growing variety, as, if it is not, the union may be bad, or the top outgrow 
it and the tree will become top heavy and finally break down. While good results have 
_been obtained by top-grafting on crab apple stock, it is not very satisfactory and should 
not be used unless in exceptional cases, as the union is often bad or the grafted part 
outgrows the scion. Some of the best varieties for stock on which to top-graft are 
McMahan, Hibernal and Haas, and Tolman in the best apple districts. 

Dwarf or slow-growing stocks are not recommended for use in any but the coldest 
parts of the couniry; although experiments with Paradise and Doucin stocks have 
shown that good results can be obtained with some varieties by their use in the best 
apple districts, at least for a time. The stocks used in root grafting and budding in the 
districts where the best apples can be raised successfully are usually obtained from 
apple seeds which are procured at cider mills or anywhere else where they can be got 
easily and in large quantities, and no pains are taken to learn what varieties produced 
the seeds. Stocks grown from this kind of seed, while quite satisfactory as a rule, 
are not desirable in the coldest parts of the country where root-killing is liable to 
occur, as individual trees vary much in hardiness, and one might graft a hardy 
variety on a tender stock without knowing it. At Ottawa, what stocks are required 
for root-grafting are usually grown from seeds of the Martha and other hardy vigor- 
ous erabs. Seeds from the hardiest varieties of both apples and crab apples are more 
likely to produce hardy stocks than if seeds were obtained promiscuously. 


For the very coldest parts of Canada where the apple can be grown at all, the 
berried crab, Pyrus baccata, will probably make the most satisfactory stock for root- 
grafting or budding. It is perfectly hardy at Indian Head, N.W.T., where the winters 
are very severe, having endured the climate there. The seeds from which the stocks 
are to be grown for root-grafting or budding should be treated in the manner already 
described under the heading ‘ Seedling Varieties.’ It is important to cultivate the 
young trees thoroughly the first season if it is desired to use them for root-grafting 
during the following winter. Only the strongest should be used for this purpose, and 
the others left to grow for another season, when they may be used for budding, if pro- 
pagation is done that way, or for root-grafting as before. They will not be large 
enough for budding the first season. If it is known that a hardy variety is growing 
on its own roots, hardy stocks may be obtained if pieces of the roots are cut off and 
scions grafted on them. : 

There are many of the best apples which will not succeed in certain parts of 
Ontario and Quebec when grown in the ordinary way, as they are either root-killed 
or sun-scalded so badly that they die from the effect of it. Experiments conducted 
at the Central Experiment Farm go to prove that by top-grafting these varieties on 
hardy stocks some will grow well and produce fruit of fine appearance and qualit 
for a time, but when a test winter comes they succumb. To obtain these stocks BA 
is necessary, first of all, to have hardy roots. This may be effected to a large extent 
by raising seedlings from the very hardiest apples or crab apples. A variety is th 
grafted or budded on them, which forms a straight, clean trunk which dese sae 
scald, and on this variety is top-grafted the kind that does not succeed when grown 


e 
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in the ordinary way. ‘The surest way, however, of obtaining hardy stocks is to grow 
the hardy varieties on their own roots as explained in the paragraph on root-grafting. 


SCIONS. 


As much of the success in grafting depends on the condition and quality of the 
scions, too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of having them of the best 
quality and in the best condition at the time of grafting. 

Scions may be cut any time after the wood is well ripened in the autumn and 
before the buds begin to swell in the spring. The best time, however, is in the autumn, 
as they may then be kept in the condition desired, although scions which are not 
kept in good condition all winter are not as good as those cut from the tree early in 
spring and grafted at once. 

If they are cut in cold weather, in winter, there is less sap in the scions at the 
time, and thus the chance of their drying up is greater than if they were cut in the 
autumn. One cannot tell very well, either, in winter, whether the young wood has 
been injured or not. Scions should be cut from healthy, bearing trees. The wood of 
old trees is liable to be diseased, and if diseased wood is used it is likely to pruduce a 
diseased tree when grafted. Scions should also be cut from the most productive trees. 
Occasionally, one or more trees of a variety will produce more and heavier crops than 
the others. If scions are taken from these trees, the probability is that a larger pro- 
portion of the grafted trees will produce crops like the trees from which the scions 
were taken than they otherwise would. The scions should be cut from the wood ef 


the current season’s growth, as older wood is not satisfactory. The buds should be 


well developed and the wood thoroughly ripened. It is not wise to use the water 
sprouts or young shoots which spring from the main branches or trunk for this pur- 
pose. They may not be thoroughly ripened, and it is also possible that sprouting 
propensities may be thus more developed in the grafted trees. The entire season’s 
growth may be cut off and packed away until required for grafting, when it should 
be cut into pieces from four to six inches in length having three well developed buds. 

Scions may be kept in good condition in moss, saw-dust, sand, or forest leaves. 
The last named are found very satisfactory at Ottawa. These materials should be 
slightly moist, but not wet; the object being to keep the scions fresh and plump with- 
out there being any danger of their rotting. They should be kept in a cool cellar 
which is not too dry, and should remain dormant until ready for use. 


Root-Grafting.—The cheapest and one of the best methods of propagating apples, 
especially in Canada, is by root-grafting. The strongest of the young stocks which 
have been grown in the manner already described are heeled in during the autumn 
in a cool cellar in moist sand. Grafting .may be done any time during the winter, 
but it is usually not started until January or February. 

At Ottawa, the best success has been obtained when grafting was done early 
in February. By grafting early the wound has time to callus well before the grafts 
are planted out, which is important. Whip or tongue-grafting is the method usually 
employed. As only the root is required, the trunk and branches are cut off and thrown 
away. As there is but little advantage in using the whole root, it may be divided 
into several pieces, much depending on its size. Each piece should be at least four 
inches long. A smooth, sloping cut upwards, about two inches long, is made across 
the main part of the root most suited to receive the scion. The scion is prepared 
by cutting off a piece of the wood procured for the purpose in the autumn from four 
to six inches long and with about three well developed buds on it; a smooth, sloping 
cut downwards and across it is now made of about the same length as that already 
made on the stock. Clefts are now made in the sloping surface of both scion and 
stock, in the former, upwards; and in the latter, downwards. They are-then joined 
together by forcing the tongue of the scion into the cleft of the stock. The inner 
bark or cambium, of both scion and stock should be in contact with one another on 
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at least one side of the graft, as it is at this point of contact where the union begins 
to take place. In order to ensure a speedy and successful union, waxed cotton thread 
is wound tightly around to hold the parts together. Amateurs are also advised to rub 
grafting wax all over where the two parts are joined, as with this treatment success 
is likely to be more certain. : 

_ The operation haying been completed, the grafts are packed away 1n moss or 
sawdust until spring. They are then planted out in nursery rows about three feet 
apart and one foot apart in the rows, the point of union being about three inches 
below the surface of the soil. The ground should then be kept thoroughly cultivated 
throughout the season. Some varieties of apples throw out roots quite readily from 
the scion and after a time they thus become practically on their own roots. i atas 
desired to have a variety on its own roots, a scion from eight to twelve inches long 
may be used and the graft planted deep in the nursery row, only leaving one bud of 
the scion above the surface of the ground. Roots will then be thrown out on the 
scion, and when the tree is dug the stock may be cut away, and the tree will then be 
on its own roots. Or, on the other hand, a piece of root from a tree of the same variety 
as the scion may be used as the stock. 

Crown-grafting. Crown-grafting is usually done on young stocks in the nursery 
row in the spring. The trees are cut at or just beneath the surface of the soil at the 
crown or collar. A sloping cleft is then made in the side of the crown, and a scion, 
cut wedge-shape at the lower end, is inserted in the cleft. The same precautions 
should be observed as in root-grafting, of having the inner bark of both stock and 
scion touching on at least one side. The grafted part should then be well covered 
with grafting wax, in order to exclude the air. The trees usually make a strong 
growth when grafted in this way, but as the work has to be done in April before 
growth begins It is often inconvenient to do it at that busy season of the year. 

Top-grafting. Where there are trees which produce poor or unprofitable fruit 
they may be made to bear good fruit by top-grafting other varieties upon them. If 
it is desired to grow a variety which, when grown in the ordinary way, proves a 
failure, on account of root-killing or sun-sealding, it is possible to grow it successfully 
by top-grafting. Varieties which ordinarily take a long time to come into bearing will 
fruit much sooner when top-grafted. These are some of the most important results 
which may be obtained by this method. 

Up to the present time in Canada, top-grafting has usually been done on old or 
bearing trees which produce poor fruit, and as very satisfactory results have been 
obtained, this practice will continue to be popular. 

The work is done in the spring before growth begins, but it is possible to graft 
successfully even when the trees are coming into leaf, provided the scion is quite 
dormant, but the chances of success are much lessened if it is done late. As the 
shock to a large tree would be very great if all or nearly all of the branches on which 
the leaves develop were cut off the first season, from three to four years should be 
devoted to removing the top of the tree. If, however, a large number of scions are 
inserted, the top may be changed in less time, but, as a rule, i+ is not wise to do it in 
less than three years. Furthermore, a too severe pruning at one time will cause a 
large number of shoots to grow on the tree, and considerable labour will be involved 
in removing them if many trees are grafted. Cleft-grafting is usually adopted in 
top-working trees, it being a simple and satisfactory method. 

The branches to be grafted should not exceed an inch and a half or two inches in 
diameter. If they are larger it is so long before the stub heals over tha 
set in. It is possible, however, to graft larger branches by putting in 
The top-grafting of a large tree should be done with a view to havin 
symmetrical as possible, and great care should be taken in selectin 
be grafted upon. After the branch is sawn off, it is cleft by mean 
strong knife to the depth of an inch and a half to two inches. 
to receive the scion by driving a wedge into it. 


t disease may 

more scions. 
g the new top as 
g the branches to 
s of a mallet and 
It is held open 
Scions for use in top-grafting 
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are cut from dormant wood which has been kept in good condition in the manner 
already described, or from wood taken from the tree before the buds swell in the 
spring. They should have about three strong buds and be cut wedge-shape at 
the base, one side, however, being a little thicker than the other. Two scions are now 
inserted in the cleft of the stub, with the wide side of the edge on the outside, and 
thrust down until the lowest bud is almost on a line with the edge of the stub. The 
inner bark of both scion and stub should meet at some point, so that the union will 
take piace readily, and this is more easily effected if the scion is given a slightly out- 
ward slope when inserted. When the wedge has been withdrawn from the cleft the 
advantage of having the wedge-shaped end of the scion thicker on one side will be 
apparent, as it will be held much more tightly than if both sides were the same. If the 
scion is not a tight fit all along, there is something wrong in the way it has been cut 
or the stub has been cleft. The cut parts should now be covered with grafting wax to 
exclude the air and hold the scion in place. Cotton is also sometimes wrapped around 
the wax in order to more effectively hold the scion in place. If both of the scions 
prafted on a stub should grow, the weaker one should be removed after the other is 
well united and the surface of the stub at least partially healed over. 

It is often desirable to top-graft young trees, and this may be done very readily. 
The main branches are cut back to within a short distane of the trunk. and the scions 
grafted on, either by cleft or whip-grafting. The closer the grafted part is to the 
trunk, the better, as the tree will be stronger than if the union occurred further out 
on the limb, since the growth of graft and scion may not be equal. It is well, however, 
to have one bud left on the stub so that in case the grafting is not successful a new 
shoot can readily start. Otherwise the stub may die back-~to the trunk. It is possible 
to cut off the whole top of the tree and graft successfully on the main trunk, when the 
tree is young, but unless one is sure that the union will be perfect and the top not 
outgrow the stock, it is better not to run the risk of losing the tree. Furthermore, if 
the whole top is cut off there will be such a growth the first season that the scions are 
liable to get broken off. In top-grafting a young tree that has been planted from 
three to five years, it is better to take two seasons to do the work, as the results will, 
as a rule, be more satisfactory, 

It is necessary to examine the grafted trees during the summer and remove any 
young shoots from the stocks which are interfering with the scions. It is not wise 
however, especially when the tree has been cut back severely for grafting, to remove 
all the shoots until the grafts have grown considerably and furnish a good leaf sur- 
face. In the chapter on stocks, reference was made to the top-grafting of tender 
waricties on hardy stocks, in order to make the former hardier. The trees should be 
double worked as described there, planted out in the orchard, and when large enough, 
which will be in two or three years, top-grafted with the tender sorts, 

In 1896, trees of McMahan, Gideon, Haas and Hibernal apples were planted in 
the orchards at the Central Experimental Farm. These are all very hardy, strong- 
growing varieties, which do not sunscald at Ottawa and which are fine, straight- 
jtrunked trees. They were grafted on hardy roots. In 1898 the work of top-grafting 
these with varieties that are not perfectly hardy was begun, and continued until 92 
kinds had been tested. These included: Baldwin, Belle de Boskoop, Benoni, Domine, 
Early Harvest, Esopus, Spitzenburg, Fallawater, Keswick Codlin, King of Tompkins 
Co., Mother, Newtown Pippin, Northern Spy, Ontario, Rhode Island Greening, Roma 
Beauty, Sutton Beauty, Wagener, Winesap and York Imperial. Few of these varie- 
ties can be grown suecesstully at Ottawa as standard trees. Top-grafted, they 
endured several winters, but the severe winter of 1903-4 killed practically all of them, 
thus demonstrating the inability of hardy stocks to make tender varieties hardy 
enough to withstand test winters. The following experience had warranted the hope 
that the results would have been otherwise :— 

In 1891, a tree of Duchess and two trees of Wealthy were top-grafted with North- 
ern Spy, which will not live at Ottawa when grown as a standard tree. All of these 
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fruited in 1897. The grafts on Duchess produced fruit in 1897 and 1899, and those 
on Wealthy in 1897 and 1898. The wood of the Northern Spy appeared quite hardy 
until the winter of 1903-4, when this variety was killed, while the stocks on which it 
was grafted remained alive. 


Budding—Although grafting is a much more common method of propagating - 
apples than budding, the latter has some advantages over the former and ean also be 
done at a time when grafting could not be performed successfully. 

The best season for budding the apple is in late summer, some time during August 
being the best time for Ontario and Quebec. Young stocks of the first or second 
season’s growth from seed are generally used. The process of budding adopted for 
apples consists of inserting a bud with very little or no wood, under the bark of the 
stock and on the surface of its wood. It is called shield-budding. 


Budding is best performed when there is still sufficient sap beneath the bar ktoe 
permit of the latter being easily raised with a knife. On the other hand, if the work 
is done when the tree is still growing vigorously the bud is liable to be ‘drowned 
out,’ or, in other words, forced out by reason of too much sap and growth of the stock. 

The stock which is to receive the bud should be at least three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter near the ground. The lower leaves are rubbed off to a height of five or six 
inches to enable the budder to work more freely. A perpendicular cut is now made 
in the stock as near the ground as possible from an inch to an inch and a half long 
and preferably on the north side of the tree, as the bud will not be so readily dried 
out by the sun on that side. The cut should only extend through the bark. Another 
cut should now be made across the top of the perpendicular one. The two cuts when 
made will appear thus:— T 


_ The buds are cut from well developed or nearly mature shoots of the current sea- 
son’s growth of the variety it is desired to propagate. Before the buds are removed 
the leaves should be cut off the shoots; a piece of the petiole or leaf stem is left, how- 
ever, by which the bud may be handled after it has been removed. A very sharp, thin- 
bladed knife is necessary in removing the bud. Knives are specially made for this 
purpose. The bud is cut off the shoot downwards or upwards, whichever is most con- 
venient, the general practice, however, is to cut upwards. The length of the piece 
removed with the bud should be about one inch long, and the cut surface smooth. It 
should be quite thin, as but little of the wood is taken with the bud. The buds or 
twigs should be kept where they will not dry out while the work of budding is going — 
on. The bud is inserted under the bark by raising the latter with the blade of the 
knife or the part of the budding knife made for that purpose. The bud is then pushed 
down and under the bark with the fingers, and finally the piece of leaf stalk which was 
left when it was removed from the twig is pressed with the blade of the knife to 
bring the bud into the proper position. The bark on each side of the bud, which should 
now be under the bark of the stock will hold it in position. In order to bring the bud 
and stock into close contact and prevent the former from drying up before the union 
takes place, they should be tied together with raffia or some soft string, taking care 
not to cover the bud with it. The bud should unite with the stock in two or three 
weeks, and after that time the string should be cut, as otherwise the bud may be 
injured. If the proper season has been chosen for the work the bud should remain 
dormant until spring. If it starts in the autumn it may be killed during the winter. 
In the following spring the stock should be cut off just above the bud, which will 
cause all the strength of the stock to be directed into the bud and produce rapid 
growth, four feet and more not being an exceptional growth for the first season, 

Budding is now a very popular method of propagating apples. The first season’s 
growth is greater than from the root-grafted trees and there is a large proportion of 
straight-trunked trees by this method. If it is desired also to prevent trees from 
becoming on their own roots, budding is preferable, as trees propagated in this way 
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may be planted so that the stock is just at the surface of the soil and all roots are 
thrown from it. 


TOOLS AND APPLIANCES USED IN PRUNING AND GRAFTING. 


While grafting implements and appliances are numerous, the work can be done 
with a few, and as it is not often convenient for the farmer or fruit grower to get a 
large outfit, only the really necessary things are mentioned. These are:—A sharp, 
fine-toothed handsaw, to be used for sawing off large limbs, or for making the stubs 
on trees to be top-grafted. Unless in the hands of a careful man, a saw with one edge 
js better than one with two, as the upper one is liable to tear the wood above, 

A strong pruning knife for cutting the smaller limbs; for smoothing the wounds 
made by the saw or pruning shears; for trimming off-torn edges of branches, and for 
pruning roots of young trees when planting. 

A budding knife, with a thin steel blade, for removing buds, having an ivory 
handle which is made thin at the end and is used for raising the bark. 

A grafting knife, which is used in top-grafting trees. Home-made grafting 
knives can be easily made. A strong, sharp blade is the chief requisite. 

Pruning shears, which are intermediate in their uses between the saw and the 
pruning knife. They are used for cutting off branches which are too large for the 
latter and too small to need the saw; for rough pruning and for cutting scions, 

A wedge and mallet are also necessary in top-grafting large trees. 

Raffia is one of the best tying materials. It is very strong and very pliable and 
is particularly useful for bandaging when budding. 


Cotton yarn, which is used for tying root grafts, is one of the most satis- 
factory materials for the purpose. The size known as No. 18 knitting cotton is the 
best. It is bought in balls, which should be soaked for a few minutes in melted graft- 
ing wax before using. The yarn may also be drawn through melted wax, which ensures 
it all being thoroughly soaked, and is, perhaps, on this account preferable to soak- 
ing the ball. 

There are many kinds of grafting wax recommended, but it is unnecessary to 
enumerate them all. One of the cheapest and best is that recommended in The 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book under the name ‘ Reliable Wax,’ the receipt of which is 
as follows :— 


Reliable Wax—Resin, 4 parts, by weight; beeswax, 2 parts; tallow, 1 part. 
Melt together and pour into a pail of cold water. Then grease the hands and pull 
the wax until it is nearly white. One of the best waxes for either indoor or outdoor 
use.’ This should be heated before using if too hard. 


The principal value of grafting wax is to exclude air from the wound, and thus 
prevent the wood from drying before a union takes place. A good grafting wax 
should not crack when on the tree, else the air will reach the wound and the wax 
prove of little value. Many materials may be used instead of grafting wax for this 
purpose, one of the simplest being a mixture of clay and cow dung, but grafting wax 
is much to be preferred. Strips of cotton are often used, especially in top-grafting 
and crown-grafting, for wrapping around the wound after the wax has been applied, 
for ‘the purpose of helping to exclude the air, and also to assist in holding the scion 
in position until the union takes place. This cotton is unnecessary if good grafting 
wax is used; but if a very valuable variety is grafted it is safer to use the cotton, as 
when the growth of the scion is rapid, there is a chance of its getting broken off 
during the first season before it is thoroughly united with the stock. Large wounds 
on trees should be covered with some material that will protect ‘the cut surface from 
the weather, prevent disease from setting in, and which will not peel off easily, A 
good dressing of lead paint is probably the best material to use for this purpose. 
Grafting wax may be used on smaller branches, 
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THE NURSERY. 


Although, as a rule, it will be the most convenient plan to buy trees from the 
professional nurseryman, yet he who propagates apple trees by root-grafting, crown- 
grafting, or budding, for his own use, should have a nursery in which to grow them 
until they are ready for the orchard. A good sandy loam soil, which does not bake 
and is well drained, is best suited for this purpose, and will grow the strong, healthy 
trees which are desired. The ground should be thoroughly prepared and ‘the young 
trees planted about 12 inches apart, in rows from 23 to 3 feet apart. Cultivation 
should be thorough up to about the middle of July, when it should cease, as in colder 
climates, especially, it is very desirable that the wood ripen well, and late eultiva- 
tion would encourage late growth. It will be necessary the first year the grafted 
or budded trees are growing in the nursery to go over them carefully and cut out any 
shoots which may be coming from the stock, and also to reduce the graft to one stem 
should more develop. If any side branches grow, however, they should be left intact. 
In small nurseries it is sometimes advisable to tie the young trees to stakes the first 
season. This will make them straighter and will help to keep them from being broken. 
These trees may be planted in the orchard the following spring if one-year-old trees 
are to be used. By the end of the second year or the beginning of the third, after the 
branches have been pruned to the proper height and the tops shaped, the trees will be 
in the best condition for planting in the orchard. 

In nurseries in the colder districts the wood of yearling and sometimes two-year- 
old trees will kill back in winter. Unless injured wood is cut back to healthy wood 
in the spring, the trees are liable to become black-hearted. The practice with the best 
nurserymen in the north is to cut yearling trees back to near the ground in spring, 
thus ensuring a healthy trunk and a strong growth for that season. 


Q. Do you use any wax? 


A. We use wax, but it is not absolutely necessary. The advantage of the wax 
is that it will keep out the air and enable the wood to heal quicker around the edges; 
it prevents the wood from drying out around the edges. Then we place our roots in 
moss, say from the 1st March until this time of the year. By that time they are what 
we call calloused, that is, an excrescence has grown out around the wounded part and 
it has begun to heal over.. When you put the roots into the ground it does not take 
very long to complete the healing process and at the end of the first season the wood 
is knitted together and you have a growth of 12 or 18 inches or more depending on 
the strength of the soil in your particular district, perhaps it may be 2 feet in some 
places. We had a growth in one year of about 5 or 6 feet of plums and cherries when 
grafted in the open. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. Do the nurserymen graft their trees in that way? 

A. Yes, that is one method employed by the nurserymen. There is another 
method called budding. I¢ is done in the latter part of the summer. Where that is 
done the little trees are grown in rows in the nursery. A slit is made in the bark 
near the ground and a bud inserted and then it is tied with a piece of string. Th 
tree and bud will knitt together and the latter remains dormant until the ee 


Then it will shoot up and make a strong growth. The top j i 
of the season and you have the young trees from the ee 1s cut off in the early part 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is there anything new in the way of grafting? 
A. In the grafting of apples? 
Q. Yes? 
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A. One line of work that we have been investigating a little is the best stocks 
on which to top graft; for instance, the Northern Spy. Although, as I said, we can- 
not grow the Northern Spy here for a great many years, we can grow it for a certain 
time. In the province of Ontario there have been a great many inferior varieties of 
apples planted during past years and fruit growers now are beginning to ask them- 
selves: ‘ What can we do with these? We naturally find that they would like to top 
graft the Northern Spy upon them because that variety, when the tree comes into 
bearing, is one of the most profitable and surest paying apples that we have. But, 
unfortunately, some stocks are too slow growing for the Northern Spy, and as a 
result, in our own experience, we find that after a few years the top of the Northern 
Spy, which is a very strong grower, retains its characteristics, and if you top graft 
the Northern Spy upon a poor grower, in a few years it will outgrow that stock and 
_then, perhaps, there comes a big storm and the whole top breaks off. We have been 
trying to find out what are the best stocks on which to top graft the Northern Spy 
so that those who have those stocks can use them to the best advantage. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is there more grafting in the apple tree line than there was a few years ago 
or less? ae 

A. I believe, on the whole, perhaps there is less, although there may be more in 
certain sections. I believe there is more top grafting in the best apple districts, but 
in the colder parts of the country there is more planting because the growers now 
know the hardy kinds 'to plant. Before, they thought that by top grafting the tender 
kinds on the crab stocks they had, because there were a great many crab apple trees 
planted, they would succeed better in that way; but our experience on the farm goes 
to show that the top grafting of tender kinds on hardy stocks does not perceptibly 
increase the hardiness of the tender kinds. We have tried about 90 varieties of the 
tender kinds, but they were killed out in a severe winter although top grafted on hardy 
stocks. Our experience was that the hardiness was not increased. We have found 
that the Tolman Sweet and McMahan White are very good stocks for the Northern 
Spy- It is also said to do well on the Ben Davis. We have been sending out letters 
lately and getting information from fruit growers throughout the country as to what 
stocks they have found to be the best for the Northern Spy, because if we knew that 
it would be a very good thing indeed. As a general rule it may be said that strong 
growing stocks are best for Northern Spy. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Has any system been devised by which people could be sure when they buy 
Northern Spy from the dealer that they are getting the right variety? Is it possible 
that there could be some system of inspection at the nurseries so that the people 
would be protected in some way from the bogus varieties that are placed on the mar- 
ket? It seems to me that is the greatest trouble in the province of Nova Scotia, that 
people buy these trees from some nurserymen and grow them and wait for a number 
of years only to find out that they are no good? 

A. There is a movement on foot to try and get an Act passed to compel the 
nurserymen to guarantee the trees true to name, but there are a great many difficul- 
ties in the way. It is very difficult for a nurseryman to be absolutely sure, where he 
has a large gang of men at work, that his trees are all perfectly true to name. I think 
that on the whole our nurserymen are now sending out trees true to name. Very often 
trees are bought in large lots. Perhaps they have not been sold by nurserymen direct 
to those who are going to plant them, but are handled by irresponsible individuals 
who very often will change the names of trees with the result that the trees they are 
sending out are not true to name. My advice would be to order direct from the 
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nurseryman, and in that way I believe you would get in nearly every case trees true 
to name. The matter is being looked into now, but it is a very difficult thing to pass 
any Act whereby the nurseryman would be compelled to guarantee his trees. Most of 


oug nurserymen now, I hope all of them, are trying to send out their trees true to 
name. 


By Mr. Pickup: 


Q. You would have to depend upon the reputation of the nurseryman, I suppose? 

A. Yes. What I think would be a good line for the nurseryman to follow would 
be this: It seems to me he could arrange to have a certain number of trees for sale, 
which he would guarantee, for a higher price. He might have a special department 
where he might have a limited number of these higher priced trees, and I believe there 
are men who would rather buy those trees. 


HOW TO CROSS VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 
By Mr. Pickup: 


Q. In crossing two different varieties what method do you pursue? 

A. In crossing ‘two different varieties we decide first of all on the kinds of fruits 
that we would like to use as parents. Those that have the greatest number of good 
points are usually chosen because, as a rule, we have found that the offsprings will 
combine most of the characteristics of the parents in some way or other. We will 
say that we would like to have a tree with a vigorous habit of growth. Just before 
the flowers open we take a little pair of tweezers, open the flowers and ent away the 
male organs or anthers. Then we apply the pollen which we have gathered from 
another tree to the female organs of the tree we are going to make the female parent. 
and the flowers of which we have already worked upon. The pollen is rubbed over the 
stigma with the finger, and then in order to prevent bees from bringing other pollen 
there the cluster of flowers worked upon is covered with a paper bag for a few days 
until the fruit is set. After the fruit is set a gauze bag is put on so that we are able 
to protect the fruit from any one who might break it off. That gauze bag is left over 
it until the fruit ripens. When the fruit ripens it is taken off, the seeds extracted 
and planted the same autumn. We find it is much preferable to plant apple seeds, 
either of crosses or seedlings, in the autumn, because they are softened during the 
winter and start very quickly in the spring. If they are planted in the fall in seed 
beds they will germinate by spring. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. When do you plant plum seeds? 

A. Just as soon as the fruit is ripe. If sown when the stone becomes really dry 
it won’t germinate at all. Cherries, plums and peaches should be planted as soon as 
they are ripe before the kernel becomes dry. You could not get even butternut or 
walnut to germinate after it has been dry all the winter, 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. If the stone is in the fruit will it do the same? 
A. If the fruit or pulp remains on it that keeps it moist longer. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. You could not do that with the plum? 
A. Plum pulp dries very quickly. It is different with an apple. 


2 : 2 Our appl. E 
lings are coming up now very quickly, that is the ones we planted pes: 


last fall, so you 
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see how early they will start. If we planted the seed now it would lie in the ground 
all summer and not germinate, 

Q. In the case of plums do you take the seed out of the pulp? 

A. Sometimes we do. It depends usually upon whether we have time or not. 

Q. And do you cover it right over with soil? 

A. Yes, cover it right over with soil about one inch in depth. 

Q. At one time we had in ‘the Ottawa valley plums of a very fine quality, but 
nowadays we hardly see any at all? 

A. That is due to blight. The correct name is Spot or Blight of the Native 
Plums (Cladosporium carpophilum.) 

Q. Was that due to bringing across that Russian plum, or some other variety, and 
experimenting with tt so that we lost our own native type? 

A. No, that is not the reason. Their disappearance is the effect of disease which 
which has spread all through the wild plum in this district. It can be prevented by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture. We have an example of the benefit of that in the case 
of Mr. Carstesen, a grower at Billing’s Bridge, who has 400 plum trees. I understand 
he sprays thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture and although the trees on the fence rows 
are useless, the rest of his trees are quite good. 

Q. Is it true that by experimenting with a Japanese plum we ruined our own 
fruit? 

A. No, it had no effect on our own fruit at all. 

Q. That is ‘the common statement? 

A. There is nothing in it at all. 


By Mr. Pickup: 


Q. Some fruit trees blossom out and never produce any fruit. What would be 
the reason of that? 

A. There are two or three reasons for that. For instance, cherries in this dis- 
triet-—— 

Q. These are apple ‘trees ? 

A. There are two or three reasons. The principal reason is that it has been 
found that some apple trees are self-sterile—that is, they are sterile if pollenized by 
their own pollen and it is necessary to have other trees that will furnish ‘the pollen. 

Q. I noticed in this orchard a few trees that will produce apples, but the balance 
have never produced? 

A. Yet they bloom. 

Q. Yes, they blossom very freely ? 

A. That is probably the reason, 

Q. The idea would be to plant some other tree? 

A Yes, 


POLLINATION OF APPLES, 


It is now known that the cause of the unproductiveness of some varieties of 
apples when planted in large blocks by themselves is often due to either complete or 
partial self-sterility of the blossoms. It has also been found that varieties self-sterile 
in themselves will, if planted near each other, be cross-fertilized, if the two varieties 
bloom at the same time, and fruit will set on both kinds. As it has been found that 
a variety which is self-sterile in one locality is not necessarily so in another, it is 
impossible to give an accurate or complete list of those which are self-sterile and 
those which fertilize themselves. The relative blossoming periods of the different 
varieties of apples, however, are fairly regular in the provinces of Ontario and Que- 
bec, and by planting those kinds which bloom about the same time it is not absolutely 
necessary to know whether a variety is self-sterile or not. For five years observations 
on the dates of blossoming of varieties of apples were made by persons in various 
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parts of Canada for the horticultural division of the Central Experimental F arm. 
The data thus accumulated have been compiled and it is now possible to give the 
following list of apples, divided into three groups, according to the average time of 
blooming. While this division may not hold good in all parts of Canada, it will be 
found to be fairly correct on the whole. 


EARLY GROUP. 


Antonovka, Duchess, Early Harvest, Fameuse, Gravenstein, Gideon, Haas, Hurl- 
but, Longfield, Patten Greening, Red Astrachan, Scott Winter, Shiawassee, Tetofsky, 
Wagener, Scarlet Pippin—16 varieties. 


MEDIUM GROUP. 


Alexander, Baldwin, Baxter, Ben Davis, Blenheim Pippin, Canada Baldwin, 
Esopus (Spitzenburg), Fallawater, Fall Jenetting, Gano, Golden Russet (American), 
Hubbardston, Jonathan, Keswick, King, McIntosh, McMahan, Magog, Maiden Blush, 
Malinda, Mann, Newtown, Pippin, Peach, Pewaukee, Pomme Grise, Primate, Louise, 
Greening, Roxbury, St. Lawrence, Salome, Stark, Swaar, Swayzie, Wealthy, Winter 
St. Lawrence, Wolf River, Yellow Transparent, Ontario, Ribston, Colvert, Brockville, 
(Beauty )—42 varieties, 


LATE GROUP. 


Blue Pearmain, Cranberry Pippin, Grimes, Lawver, Northern Spy, Roseau, 
Tolman, Wallbridge, Westfield (Seek-no-Further), Yellow Bellflower—10 varieties. 


For instance, the Northern Spy is a late bloomer and it has been found that 
wherever that tree is planted in solid blocks it does not bear nearly as well. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Would you advise planting late winter fruits or summer fruits next to each 
other ? 


A. You put the kinds together that bloom at the same time. We have got together 
records for five years containing information obtained from fruit growers all over the 
country giving the kinds of fruit which bloomed at the same time in each district. By 
means of this information, if you were going to put out an orchard we could tell] you 
the varieties that bloom at the same time and those which do not—that is the early 
bloomers, the bloomers of mid season and the bloomers of late season, 

Q. In the case of those that bloom at the same time would you put them altern- 
ately ? 

A. One row would pollenize perhaps three or four other rows. It is not necessary 


to put every other row of the same kind, although if there were an equal number of 
trees of each sort it could be done. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would that have any effect on the fruit? 


A. It has no effect on the fruit. It affects the seedlings from the seeds in th 
fruit. If you raised seedlings from that fruit you would have the parentage showi e 
in the offspring. For instance, in the case of seedlings at the farm eae nee 
we did not know the parentage of, but we kept a record of the trees ea see ae 
trees from which we got the seed, and we can now often surmise what th aor 
was by the fruit of the seedling, sare 
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- the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I testify the same to 
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CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 


House or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room, No. 62, 
Wednesday, April 29, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


Tue CuHairMAN.—As you will notice by the motion read from the minutes, it 
was decided at the last meeting that Mr. W. D. Scott, Superintendent of Immigration, 
be summoned to appear before the committee at its present meeting for examination 
on the subject of immigration into Canada. I am sorry that Mr. Monk, at whose 
instance Mr, Scott was summoned, is unable to be present to-day. This will necessi- 
tate, perhaps, some change in the arrangement made. Had Mr. Monk been able to 
be present he would have conducted Mr. Scott’s examination. Now in view of his 
absence there is a difference of opinion amongst the committee as to what should be 
done. Some members have suggested that we should postpone this meeting and ask 
Mr. Scott to attend on a subsequent occasion; others think that it would be better 
to proceed with the examination of Mr. Scott to-day, when it is possible that the 
information desired by Mr. Monk may be brought out. By adopting the latter course 
We may save the time of Mr. Scott and also that of the committee. 


Mr. Sproute.—I think it would be better to proceed, allowing Mr. Scott to make 
a statement in regard to immigration and then any members desirous of examining 
him can do so. 


The CHAIRMAN—Very well then, we will ask Mr. Scott to proceed with his address. 


Mr. Scort.—The work of the Immigration Branch, possibly more than any other 
department of the government, is of such a character that frequent changes in the 
methods of procedure are necessary to secure the most satisfactory results. Hundreds 
of propositions are yearly placed before the department showing how Canada may be 
prominently brought before the countries whose climatic conditions promise a suitable 
class of settlers for the Dominion and on the department rests the responsbility for 
sifting all propositions, putting into operation such as deemed worthy of trial and 
rejecting those of whose ultimate success there appears to be doubt. 


METHODS EMPLOYED. 


The principal methods adopted at the present time for bringing Canada’s claims 
prominently before the emigrating population of suitable countries is by payment of 
bonuses to steamship booking agents, payment of bonuses to sub-agents in the United 
States, advertising in the press, distribution of literature, lecturing tours of farm dele- 
gates, display of Canadian products in government offices, booking agents offices and 
in moving wagons or motor cars, and lastly by maintaining at the most advantageous 
points offices in charge of salaried agents whose duties are to keep Canada’s claims 
to the forefront and make every effort to secure suitable settlers. 
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OBJECT IN PAYING BONUSES. 

In no branch of the immigration propaganda has more interest been evinced 
than in that of the payment of bonuses. Criticism of the method has been frequent 
and varied, but the fact that for forty years in one form or another the system has 
been followed leads to the belief that in the eyes of those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the department satisfactory results have folowed from money so expended. 


The object in paying bonuses on the continent and in the British Isles is to secure 
the co-operation of the booking agents in directing to Canada the classes of settlers 
desired. The booking agents distribute immense quantites of literature, advertise 
extensively in the press, have suitable displays of Canadian produce in their office 
windows, and in general carry on the same work in each of the towns and villges in 
which they reside as would a salaried immigration agent if he were stationed there. 
It is urged by some that as selling tickets is the agent’s business he would endeavour 
to do so even if no bonus were allowed, but it must be remembered that the booking 
agents selling tickets to Canada are the same parties who sell tickets to Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, South America and the United States, and if there were 
no financial inducement for him to give Canada the preference he might not do 80, 
in fact, except for the bonus paid by the Canadian government it would be more in 
his interest to sell a ticket to some country situated in the southern hemisphere as 
his steamship commission would be larger. Even with the assistance of the British 
booking agents Canada has now a strong competitor in Western Australia which 
country arranges for assitsed passages at £7, to agriculturists possessing £100, or over, 
and a fare of £13, for suitable immigrants not possessing that amount. 

The department is constantly in communication with over 1,800 booking agents 
in the British Isles, and frequently when some of them consider that the requlations 
in regard to classes wanted are being too strictly enforced, cite the cases of other 
countries who pay the bonus without such strict regard to the occupation followed 
and other qualifications. As a mistaken idea exists in many quarters that a bonus 
is paid on all the immigrants arriving in the country it is interesting to note what 
the actual figures are. 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS ON WHOM BONUS PAID. 


= 
f a Immigrants | Immigrants 
Fiseal Year. on whom 
Arriving. bonus 
was paid. 
Da oe 146 , 266 28 836 
j0067 @taontha re 1pe'6e7 | 48008 
T907=8 (9:months),.. 050.165: 5.50) Meee ld) 20/492 
} , 


During the period above mentioned there were paid in bonuses $433,159, but part 
of that amount was for immigratnts arriving in other years before those Be, 


It is also worthy of note that the United States, for 
: : ! , years looked upo 
or promise by emigrants of the United Kingdom and Continental Bae pa 
1900-1 receiving over four times as many from the British Isles as did Ganaia last 
year, had over 7,000 less British immigrants than did the Dominion. 


as follows :— The fignres are 
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IMMIGRATION FROM THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Period. | To Canada. | To U.S.A. 

Svelse i, BOD Gey Denne Bip TTDI ene meas hen a ee | 11,810 45,546 
& 1901 & IO 2 neine ern es ee we a ae is oe 17,259 46 ,036 

“ 4902 «“ TUEOBS. og cw Danse el em ee 41,792 68.947 
“1903 «“ TUG/O 2, <5 6 cee eget ee are pe be oan: 87/590 

“ 4904 «“ OPM ek Oh eT | 65,359 137,134 
1905 ‘ NANG MT er A 86,796 102,193 

“ 4906 OO er ne merem mate eins | 120,779 113,567 


Not only does the payment of bonus to booking agents induce them to make exer- 
tions to secure the classes desired for Canada, but it puts the department in a position 
to impress strongly upon them the classes not wanted, and the times when for various 
reasons it is undesirable for large numbers to arrive. If a booking agent is discovered 
sending persons unsuited for the country or in other manner departing from the policy 
of the department in carrying on his Canadian business, his attention is drawn to 
the fact and his refusal to change his methods is followed by drastic measures which 
s00n remove the cause of complaint. In this regard can be quoted three recent cases. 
One of the largest booking agencies in the British Isles persisted during the past 
winter, when work was scarce here in advertising for 2,000 labourers for Canada, and, 
in spite of the protests of the department, refused to cease such practice. They were 
removed from the bonus list and representations made to the British authorities which 
caused the cancellation of their booking license. 

Another organization sent to Canada an undesirable family which it was found 
necessary to return to the old country. The organization was made to pay all expenses 
incurred. An organization sent a number of immigrants to Oshawa, who in the fall 
of the year were thrown out of employment. The organization was charged with and 
has paid the cost of the transportation of their people to a point where work was 
available. 


By My. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Would you mind telling us how many persons they sent away and how much 
it cost them ? 

A. I have not the figures here. 

Q. Have you the information at your office? 

A. Yes, I have it at my office. 

A statement is sometimes made that a Canadian bonus is paid on immigrants pro- 
ceeding to the United States. No bonus is paid on any immigrants except those who 
state that they intend to take up their residence in Canada, and whose intended and 
past occupations bring them within the bonus class. Any immigrant who having 
declared Canada as his destination and who later desires to remove to the United 
States must appear before the American authorities to receive permission to do so. 
This department obtains monthly from the American authorities a list of all immi- 
grants who apply for admission to the states within one year of their arrival in 
Canada. This list is checked name by name with the list on whom bonus is paid, and 
in all cases where the bonus has been paid and the immigrant afterwards proceeded to 
the United States, the bonus is deducted from the next payment made to the agent 
selling the ticket. While the number who proceed to the United States averages 
almost 10,000 per year for the last five years, the great bulk of such persons is made up 
of those whom (on account of their ocupation, past or intended) no bonus has been 
paid. While mechanics may have a better chance of success across the border, the 
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opportunities for remunerative employment for domestic servants, farm or railway 
labourers, is as good, if not better, in Canada than anywhere else on the Am sits 
continent; and consequently only a small percentage of those of such occupations leave 
Canada after arrival. During the past year where 15,677 went to the United States 
only 1,212 were those on whom bonus had been paid. The system of checking those 
going to the United States upon whom bonus is paid is so complete that no danger 
exists of money being thus wrongfully expended. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Was that money paid in bonus upon persons who went to the United States 
deducted from the next payment to these booking agents? 

A. Yes, from the agent’s next account. 

Q. How do you allot that among the agents sending them out, how do you keep 
your accounts in that regard so as to insure that they are correct? ; 

A. It will take some time to explain that. If you will allow me to go on reading 
my statement I will show you the forms we use, afterwards. : 

The State of Virginia at present carries on an immigration propaganda in 
Belgium from which country Canada has in the past secured some very desirable 
settlers. In its printed literature the Virginian authorities compare the advantage 
offered by their state with those offered by Canada. Some of the noticeable passages 
are : 
‘The price paid to the Virginia farmer is higher than that paid to the farmer 
in western Canada for his products. The winter climate is very mild and winter 
lambs are very easily raised and are far superior to those raised in the north and 
known as “hot house lambs,” also the cost of raising them is far less. 

‘An enormous number of persons who are not able to stand the rigorous climate 
of Canada and of the northern states have come to Virginia and found there health 
and prosperity.’ 

From these extracts it will be seen that Canada has at least one competitor in 
Belgium, and as already stated, Australia is also a competitor, in the British Isles, 
so that the assistance of booking agents will be seen to be of great value in presenting 
the claims of the Dominion to intending emigrants. Visits are paid by our agents 
to the offices of the booking agents and I quote as samples of reports the three follow- 
ing :— 

‘Mr. Henry Courtier, 44 Aberdeen Walk, Scarborough, is agent for all the Cana- 
dian companies, also American and South African, being the only steamship agent in 
town. He does a rural and city business. The character of his advertising is news- 
paper, bill-posting and distribution of literature. Mr. Courtier is a very good agent; 
he has an emigration office down town, and also one at his private house where has has 
large bills displayed outside, and his wife thoroughly understands the business as 
well as he does himself. They have the same complaint that the other agents have 
that they could have done far more business if they could have got the emigrants 
away when they wanted to go, though their business is better than last year, with a 


prospect of a better business still. They make a better display than a great many of 
the other agents of posters with reference to emigration. 


(Sed.) L. BURNETT, 


July 5, 1907.’ Canadian Government Agent. 
y % . 


‘Messrs. Chapple & Son, Iminister, are agents for all Canadian lines. They do 
a rural business and the character of their advertising is extremely good. 


zits They are 
a good enterprising firm who do a lot of advertising both on the premise vt 


s and by 
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sending circulars to the surrounding districts, the result being that they have got 
quite a lot of passengers both last year and this. 


(Sed.) H. M. MURRAY, 
Canadian Government Agent.’ 


‘Mr. R. Richards, 30 Bridge St., Newton, Montg., is agent for Allan, Dominion, 
White Star and Cunard steamship companies. He does a rural and city business. 
Mr. Richards drives around the country a good deal and takes opportunity to deliver 
bills and pamphlets, posts bills. He is an elderly but energetic man. Been agent for 
thirty years and well known. Once paid a visit to Canada and being able to speak 
from personal experience helps him in emigration work in which he evidently takes a 
keen interest. Receiving good reports from those sent out. Good agent. 


(Sed.) G. kK. MITCHELL, 
Canadian Government Agent.’ 


CHILD BONUSES. 


In 1867 an arrangement was made whereby certain philanthropic societies in the 
British Isles were to receive a bonus of $2 per capita on children under 18 years of 
age emigrated to Canada who had not been inmates of workhouses, reformatories, 
industrial schools, penitentiaries, prisons or other public institutions of a like char- 
acter. This arrangement is still in force in its original form, the bonuses so paid 
amounting in the past seven years to $22,180. It will thus be seen tha 11,090 children 
of the classes specified have been settled in Canada during the period mentioned, and. 
generally speaking, have been very successful and satisfactory as was shown by the fact 
that the private institutions who attend to the placing of them, yearly receive thou- 
sands of applications more than they are able to fill. These children before leaving 
the old country are inspected by a Canadian government official who certifies that they 
are a desirable class, and any to whom he objects would not be allowed to come. This 
inspection is, of course, in addition to the usual medical and civil examination which 
all immigrants must undergo upon arrival at a Canadian ocean port. 


ICELANDIC BONUSES. 


Until 1900 the work of the Immigration Department had been carried on in Ice- 
land by sending agents to that country to point out the advantages of Canada as a 
country to which to emigrate. It was found that the cost of transportation was a 
serious difficulty in securing for Canada as many Icelanders as desired, and in 1900 by 
un arrangement with the steamship companies the adult fare was reduced £1 and half 
tickets reduced to 10s., the department paying those amounts as a bonus to the steam- 
ship companies bringing Icelandic immigrants to Canada. 

In the early days, agents endeavoured as far as possible to get Icelanders residing 
in the country to advance amounts, either in cash or by promissory notes, such 
ladvance being used to bring friends of theirs from Iceland. This is no longer handled 
by the department, although numbers of prepaid tickets are still forwarded by residents 
of Canada to their friends in Iceland. 


CONTINENTAL BONUSES. 


Bonuses to continental booking agents were established in 1882, and in 1889 it was 
decided to discontinue the practice. But Sir Charles Tupper, High Commissioner, 
expressed his disapproval of this course so strongly, that the order discontinuing such 
payments was countermanded, and all bonuses paid which had been earned during the 
period intervening between the first and second decisions. In 1893 Sir Charles Tupper 
again expressed himself as being strongly in favour of continuing the bonuses. In 
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1895, the question of paying a bonus on immigrants coming to eastern, as well as to 
western Canada was introduced, but it was decided that as the land in eastern Canada 
was under the jurisdiction of the provincial governments, the department should leave 
the question of bonuses to provincial parliaments. .. 

In 1897, the High Commissioner recommended more prompt payment of British 
bonuses and the continuance of the $5 continental bonus. 

In 1899 an agreement was entered into with the North Atlantic Trading Company, 
by which they were to receive a bonus on all immigrants to Canada of the farming or 
domestic service class from certain specified countries in which they were to carry on 
an active propaganda. From time time alterations were made in this contract, but 
generally speaking the bonus was £1 per head, and the countries affected, Russia, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland. 

This contract. was terminated on November 30, 1906, and on March 1, 1907, the 
department commenced to pay to certain selected continental booking agents a bonus 
of 10s. on adults and 5s. on those between one and 18 years of age who came to Canada 
to engage in farm work or railway construction work, and who had been for at least 
one year one of the following classes, viz., farmers, farm labourers, gardeners, stable- 
men, carters, railway surfaco men, nayvies or miners. This bonus was also paid on 
domestic servants. 

On February 1, 1908, this bonus was increased to £1 on adults and 10s. on those 
between one and 18 years of age, the same classes as those paid on in the former 
arrangement. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. When you speak of continental bonuses, to what countries do you refer? 

A. The countries on the continent covered by the order in council at present are 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, France, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Can you give us any reason for that increase of bonus on immigrants between 
one and 18 years of age? 


A. I could not. I simply got instructions to increase the bonus. 
By Mr. Burrows: 


Q. The last order in council gave a bonus to immigrants from more countries than 
mere included in the North Atlantic Trading Company contract? 
A. No, I think not. I think they are the same. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. I think you had one or two more countries in the contract with the North 
Atlantic Trading Company? 


Q. It was changed at one time. Servia and Northern Italy were at one time 
covered by the contract. 


Q. Changes would not be made under the contract with the company ? 
A. I could not say as to that; I know that changes were made, 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. You have referred to steamshi 
do you draw between the two? : 
A. They are the same. They are men who sell tickets on commission 
Q. They are one and the same thing? ; 
A. One and the same thing. 


p agents and booking agents, what distinction 
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Q. Here is the arrangement under the contract with the North Atlantic Trading 
Company (handing document to witness). See which countries are left out? 

A. There is only one that is left out apparently, that is Luxembourg. That is the 
only one that I see. 


BRITISH BONUSES. 


On September 27, 1890, the government passed an order in council providing :— 

1. To pay a limited amount, not exceeding in any case $50, to the class of ‘ return 
men’ not exceeding fifty to Europe, towards recouping their expenses on sufficient 
proof furnished of success in bringing immigrants to Canada. 

2. To pay a bonus to steamship agents in the United Kingdom, of $5 for each 
adult settler on land, of 18 years of age and over, on certificates of ‘ booking’ and ship- 
ping such settler to Manitoba, the Northwest Territories or British Columbia, and on 
certificate of a Dominion Lands agent, to be furnished as proof of such settler. 

3. To pay a bonus of $10 to each homesteader, the head of a family, and $5 for 
each member of such family at the adult age of 18 years and over, with an additional $5 
to any such member of a family who may within 6 months of arrival in Canada become a 
homesteader, on settlement on land in Manitoba, the Northwest Territories or British 
Columbia, on proof being furnished of such settlement by the certificate of a Dominion 
Land agent. 

While this arrangement was in force, numerous communications were received at 
the department from the High Commissioner and others, recommending that the regu- 
lations be altered so that the bonuses to the booking agents would be payable 
when the immigrant arrived in Canada, instead of when he took up land. It was 
finally agreed to pay a bonus to booking agents of $1.75 on adults and half that amount 
on children from the British Isles arriving in Winnipeg. This system remained in 
force until April 1, 1906, with the exception that in later years it applied to immi- 
grants to eastern as well as western Canada, and that it was allowed only on those 
coming to the country to engage in farm work or domestic service. It was found that 
while this system secured the cooperation of the booking agents, still the bonus was paid 
on numbers who leaving the farm drifted into other occupations for which their past 
experience fitted them and were thus lost to the agricultural communities. With the 
object of securing as large a percenatge as possible of those who would remain on the 
farms, it was decided to limit the classes from which intending farmers could be 
drawn on whom the bonus would be paid. By doing this, while the incentive to the 
booking agent would be to secure the classes for which the department is catering, still 
‘as the class from which he could draw would be so much curtailed, his earnings would 
be decreased if the bonus remained at the same rate. To encourage the booking agents 
and secure their hearty cooperation, the bonus was consequently raised on April 1, 
1906, to £1 on adults and 10s. on those between one and 18 years of age who came to 
Canada to farm and who in the British Isles had had at least one year’s experience as 
farmers, farm labourers, gardeners, stablemen, carters, railway sectionmen, navvies 
or miners. The bonus was also payable on domestic servants. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Were all these classes specified on April 1, 1896? 

Those are the classes that were specified in April, 1906. 

Not 1896 ? 

In 1906 the bonus was increased, but the occupations were changed. 
That covers other classes besides farmers or farm labourers? 
Farmers and farm labourers. 

Stablemen and gardeners? 


OPOoPOoP 
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A. Gardeners, stablemen, carters, railway sectionmen, navvies or ee who ae 
had one year’s experience in farming in the old country and who declare their intention 
of following that occupation in Canada. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. The bonus was paid on men who declared their intention of going on a farm? 
A. Provided they have had one year’s farming experience 1n the old country. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Or provided they say so. 
A. We take it that they tell the truth. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. And they must be British subjects? 
A. I am speaking of the British bonuses now. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. If natives of another country living in Britain wanted to come to this country, 
provided they have been following these occupations would the booking agent not get 
the bonuses on, them ? 

A. Yes, if they were British subjects by naturalization. 

Q. But not if they were not British subjects by naturalization ? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you not pay a bonus to booking agents in other countries for the same 
classes of immigrants? 

A. Only to the booking agent living in the country where the immigrant was 
born or residing. That is to say, we would not pay a bonus on a German immigrant 
to a booking agent living in Belgium. 

Q. No, but you would pay a bonus to a booking agent living in say Norway, 
Sweden or Denmark. 

A. We would pay a bonus to the booking agent in Norway on a Norwegian, to 
the booking agent in Sweden on a Swede, to the booking agent in Austria-Hungary 
on an Austrian or a Hungarian. 

Q. On the same principle that you would pay it to—— 

A. To a British booking agent. The immigrant and the booking agent must 
be of the same country. For instance, iat Antwerp, we will say, a great many 
emigrants pass through. They come from Austria-Hungary, Germany and other 
countries. Now the booking agent in Antwerp, even though he sold the tickets and 
the men belonged to the right classes, would not get a commission because the immi- 
grant would not belong to the country of the booking agent. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. He might arrange for the payment with the booking agents living in those 


other countries from which the immigrants come, that is the booking agent at Antwerp 
might do that? 


A. I suppose he might. 


Q. So that a bonus would be paid upon them?—A. I suppose he might. 
Q. I don’t see how you could help that? 


A. But the immigrant has left his country long before that. 
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Q. You say that a booking agent who booked a passenger belonging to one of 
these classes, or one who expressed his intention of going upon the land no matter 
what his previous occupation had been, would be entitled to a bonus on that man? 
| A. The immigrant must first sign a statement that he has been of the farming 
class for at least one year in Great Britain or on the continent. 

Q. When was that provision introduced ? 

A. We have had it in force for some time, I think since 1906. 

Q. Here is the mystery to me. I have had some experience with these immi- 
grants and I have been told by them that they were given to understand they would 
have some special advantage by saying they intended to go on the land in Canada 
when they reached here. When you question these men, as I did some three or four 
of them that I had working for me at different times, they admitted they had never 
been a month or a day on the land. Yet they came out here representing that they 
were farmers and were going on a farm? 

A. Have you got the names of those men and the ships they came out in? If 
80 I can tell you whether bonuses were paid on them or not. 

a Q. I can easily get their names as soon as I return home because I employed 
em. 

A. If you have the names of the men and the ships they came out in I can tell 
you what they said at the ocean ports? 

' Mr. Sproute.—They represented themselves as farmers. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Has the immigrant any means of knowing that a bonus is paid on him? 
A. No, none whatever. 

Q. He certainly does not know whether that man will be accepted ? 

A. No. 

Q. The booking agent cannot tell that? 

A. No - 


PAYMENT OF BONUSES TO BOOKING AGENTS. 
By Mr. Blain: 


Q. That is a very important question and I want to understand it. How does the 
booking agent put his bill into the government? i 

A. I was just going to show you. I have got a ship’s manifest here and will show 
you how the whole thing is done from start to finish. I have here a manifest of the 
SS. Victorian of the Allan Line which arrived at Halifax on March 20 of this year. 
Now, this manifest is prepared according to law by the purser of the steamer. It gives 
the number of the passenger’s ticket, his name, his age, states whether the passenger is 
a male or a female, gives a list of the children under 14 years of age, whether they can 
read or write, whether the passenger is married or single, states their profession or call- 
ing, the country of birth and the place of ultimate destination of passengers, excepting 
the tourists and returned Canadians who are so described. When the steamship arrives 
in Canada, according to law, the master of the ship must deliver to the immigration 
agent this manifest of the people on board, which has been filled out at sea, and in 
regard to it declares as follows: ‘I certify that the above is a correct description of 
the SS. Victorian and a correct list of the passengers on board the same at the time of 
her departure from Liverpool, and that all the particulars therein mentioned are true.’ 

Q. May I ask are there any particulars about the passenger as to whether he has 
been a resident on the land for 12 months prior to this? 

A. On the face of them? 

Q. Yes? 
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A. No, but I will come to that later on. Now that manifest is hone a 
immigration agent at the port of landing. This particular manifest was han © wild 
agent at Halifax. These people are landed from the ship and placed in a buil or 
twhere nobody has any communication with them at all and are medically aa 
After undergoing a medical examination they have to pass a civil examination, an = 
is upon that examination that we pay the bonus. Now, in the case of this particular 
bonus—— 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What is the civil examination ? ee 5 

A. The examination made by our own officers, by the immigration agent and his 
assistants at the ocean ports. 

Q. At the ocean port? ; eens. 

A. Yes. The examination by the immigration agent of the immigrants individu- 
ally and separately at the port of debarkation. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. I see according to the agent’s report that your inspector examines the immi- 
grants in batches of hundreds at a time? 
A. I cannot help that. I am telling you what actually takes place. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What ought to take place? a anes 
A. What I am saying is what actually takes place. Every immigrant 1s individu- 
ally examined both medically and civilly. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. That is a very important point. You say they are examined separately, 
whereas the agent in his report says they are examined in numbers? 

A. They are examined in numbers, yes. Every ship is examined by itself. 

Q. Every ship? 

A. Yes. This particular ship had 838 passengers on board. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Give us the length of time which is occupied by this examination, have you 
any information in regard to that? 

A. Well, this particular ship, the Victorian, sailed from Liverpool on March 13 
and arrived at Halifax on the 20th at 11.55 am. The passengers started to land at 
12.5 There were 39 saloon passengers, 359 second cabin passengers, and 440 steerage 
passengers or a total of 838. The second-class passengers were medically examined 
by Dr. Hawkins. The examination began at 1.25 p.m., and was completed at 2.30 p.m. 


The civil examination of the second-class passengers was made by Messrs. Barnstead 
and Blackadar. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How many second-class passengers were -there ? 
A. 359. 


Q. And the medical officer examined that number in an hour and five minutes? 
A. In one hour and five minutes. 


Mr. Sproute.—That would be a great examination. 
Mr. Barr.—That is an impossibility ? 
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A. The civil examination was begun at 1.25 p.m., and was completed at 3 p.m. 
Q. That is one hour and three-quarters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the number was how many? 

A. 359. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. They could do no more than merely walk by in that length of time? 
A. The steerage passengers were examined by the same medical officer who begun 
that work at 4.15 p.m. and completed it at 5.40 p.m. 


By Mr. Melntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. There is a good deal of discussion regarding this method of examination. Is 
it not true that the man upon whom no bonus is paid passes the civil examination 
in a moment? 

A. Yes, in a moment. 

Q. But the man on whom the bonus is claimed must stop and be examined par- 
ticularly ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Every person upon whom the bonus is claimed must have a special certificate 
made out by your examining officer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But the man upon whom no bonus is claimed is allowed to walk down the 
plank without interference? 

A. Yes: 


Mr. Wirson (Lennox).—I would like, Mr. Chairman, the witness to tell us why 
a man on whom a bonus is paid should be examined more carefully than one upon 
whom no bonus is paid. I think we are all equally interested in the class of immi- 
grants coming to this country, whether the bonus is paid on them or not. 


The CHAIRMAN.—In one sense at least. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox).—It is not a matter of $5, but whether the immigrant will 
make a good citizen or a bad citizen. I would like to have my question answered. 


The Wiryess.—I did not hear the question. 


Q. Very well, I will repeat it, apparently it is not of much importance. I want to 
know why a more particular examination should be made of a man upon whom a bonus 
is paid as to health? 

A. There is no difference in the examination as to health. 

Q. Why should there be a more careful examination of that man than of the man 
upon whom no bonus is paid? 

A. As far as his health goes, there is no difference. 

Q. Dr. McIntyre says there are two different examinations, as I understand it? 

A. Dr. McIntyre is talking about the civil examination. You are talking about 
the medical examination. 

Mr. MolIntyre (Strathcona).—My point was this. I made the statement that 
there were two checks upon the immigrant upon whom a bonus was paid—that there 
was a certificate issued in regard to them by the booking agent, and a certificate issued 
by the inspector on this side. 

Mr. Barr.—Before going any further we want to know how many of these immi- 
grants bonuses were paid and upon how many they were not, also how many seconds 
it takes to pass each immigrant? 

The Witness.—I have that information here. 
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By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Let us settle the question as to who undergoes the examination; the man upon 
whom the bonus is paid or the man upon whom no bonus is paid. I understand Mr. 
Scott to say that there is no difference in the examination? 

A. There is no difference in the medical examination. 

Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—I made no such statement that there was a differ- 
ence in the medical examination. The examination to which I referred is the civil 
examination. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. What we want to know is just how many immigrants came out on this ship 
and what time was occupied in their examination ? 

A. I was explaining that when I was switched off. I have told you that the medi- 
cal examination of the steerage passengers was begun at 4.15 p.m. and completed at 5.40 
p.m.. The civil examination of the steerage passengers was begun by Messrs. Barn- 
stead and Blackadar at 4.15 p.m. and completed at 6 pm. One steerage passenger for 
Canada was detained and three for the United States. The C.P.R. passengers left on 
‘a special at 8.45 p,m. and the I.C.R. and G.T.R. passengers on a special at 9.45 p.m. 
A number also left by the LC.R. regular train. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. On how many of those were bonuses paid? 

A. If you will just excuse me one moment. This particular ship, as I have 
tlready said, had 838 passengers on board. They were first medically inspected and 
afterwards civilly examined. Upon inspection 505 were classed as immigrants for 
Canada and 78 for the United States, 208 were returned Canadians, 8 were tourists, 
and 39 saloon passengers who were not examined. Following our usual practice neither 
tourists, return Canadians, those going to the United States or first class passengers 
were included in our immigration proper. In other words there were 838 passengers on 
board, and of that number 505 were classed as immigrants. Of these immigrants, 29 
were Austrians, 2 Bohemians, 4 Hungarians, 14 Belgians, 34 Dutch, 8 French, 2 Ger- 
mans, 331 English, 1 Welsh, 18 Scotch, 3 Irish, 9 Russian Hebrews, 2 Polish Hebrews, 
1 Japanese, 1 Austrian Pole, 37 Russians, 1 Swiss, 3 Danes, 1 Swede, 1 Armenian, 1 
Syrian and 2 who had been citizens of the United States. 

On this ship British bonuses were claimed upon 55 men, 22 women and 23 
children. According to information secured by the inspectors at the ocean port, the 
bonus was allowable and has been paid upon 41 men, 14 women and 13 children, leaving 
14 men, 8 women and 10 children disallowed, because from the information obtained 
by the port agent it did not appear that they did come within the proper bonus classes. 

The total British bonus claims paid on this ship amounted to £61. 10s. 

Continental bonus was claimed on 37 men, 9 women, and 3 children, and was 
allowed on 31 men and 5 women, amounting to £36, leaving 6 men, 4 women and 3 
children claimed on but disallowed, 


SYSTEM OF CHECKING BONUS CLAIMS. 


Now, speaking of the bonus claims, we will take the first one that we come to. 
Michael Sullivan appears on line 14, page 6 of the manifest. His ticket number which 
is taken by the purser is given as 7365; age, 26; occupation, farmer; nationality, Irish; 
and destination, Calgary. When Michael Sullivan purchased his ticket he filed at 
application which gives his name, his age, his address in the old country, how long he 
was engaged as a farmer, when and where his last occupation prior to galling and how 
long so engaged, whether he was a British subject by birth or naturalization, his 
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intended occupation in Canada and the boat that he intended to sail in. That appli- 
cation is signed by the immigrant himself. The booking agent sends that to the head 
bffice here in Ottawa and on it he says, ‘I, the undersigned booking agent, have to-day 
sold ticket 7,365 to the party or parties mentioned in this application and believe that 
the statements made therein are true and correct. That is signed by J. Barter & 
Sons, of Cork. Now, when this boat arrives the purser hands to the immigration 
agent a manifest of all the passengers on the vessel. Neither the immigration agent 
‘nor the purser have seen the application; that has been sent direct by the booking 
agent to the head office here. The immigrant arrives in Canada and is first medi- 
ically inspected, and then goes before our immigrant agent and is civilly examined by 
him. On that occasion Michael Sullivan gave his age as 26, stated that he was a 
farmer and had been engaged all his life at that occupation, he intended to farm in 
Canada and was going to Calgary to farm, was Irish by birth, and had never been in 
Canada before. I may say that the immigrant, in addition to the questions that appear 
on the manifest, is asked the question if he has ever been in Canada before and if 
the intends to remain in Canada or is simply passing through. If he has been in 
Canvda before he is classed’ as a returned Canadian; if he intends to simply pass 
through Canada he is classed as a tourist. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I asked the question earlier if the booking agent did not know that he was 
getting a bonus. I understand both yourself and Dr. McIntyre to say that he did 
know? 

A. Which, the immigrant? 

Q. No, the booking agent. If that booking agent got a certificate filled in in the 
same manner as you say and had complied strictly with the regulations as to the 
ilass upon which a bonus is payable, would he noy then know that he was going to 
get a bonus on the immigrant? 

A. The bonus will be given provided the immigrant is the proper class and passes 
inspection at the ocean port. I have already given you a statement of the number on 
which bonuses were paid on this particular ship. 


BONUS CLAIMS OF AGENTS DISALLOWED. 
By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. It is not an uncommon thing to disallow bonuses, because the agents put in 
all the claims they can? 

A. We don’t pay the claims unless they are properly due. 

Q. It is not an uncommon thing to dock them? 

A. No. I have a statement here and you can see that hundreds of claims are 
made that are not allowed. A great many of them were of the domestic class. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Then the booking agent does not know and cannot tell what bonuses will 
be paid? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 
Q. That does not follow at all. The booking agent is furnished with a copy of 


the order in council showing the class under which bonuses are paid? 


A. No, he is not. 2 ; ; 
Q. What arrangement then do you have with the booking agent who is employed 


to get immigrants? 
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A. A circular was sent to the booking agents in the Old Country. 
Q. Will you read it? 
A. Certainly. (Reads.): 


IMMIGRATION BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. 


Ottawa, Canada, November 15, 1906. 
Circular to Steamship Booking Agents in the United Kingdom. 


‘ Sir,—This circular takes the place of my circular of March 20 last, and I beg 
to inform you that the following rules will come into effect respecting tickets sold 
to emigrants arriving in Canada on and after the 1st January, 1907. 

‘(1). Bonus will be paid provided the regulations of the department are complied 
with, upon tickets to Canada sold to British subjects, whose occupation in the United 
Kingdom has been for at least one year, one of the following, viz.: Farmers, farm 
labourers, gardeners, stablemen, carters, railway surfacemen, navvies or miners, who 
have signified their intention of following farming or railway construction work in 
Canada; and female domestic servants. 

(2). Bonus is only payable on emigrants landing at Canadian ports, excepting 
those landing at Portland, Maine, during winter. 

‘ (3). The bonus will be £1 on each person of prescribed classes, 18 years of age 
or over, and 10 shillings on those between 1 and 18 years of age. No bonus on infants, 
tourists, returning Canadians, prepaid tickets, or persons of other occupation than 
one of the above named, or on persons mentally or physically unfit. To obtain bonus 
on saloon passengers it is necessary to obtain the certificate of one of the accredited 
agents of the department in the United Kingdom. 

“ (4). In order to enable the department to pay bonns it will be necessary to have 
the evidence that it is due supplied on the prescribed form. 

‘(5). No bonuses will be paid to the head offices of steamship or railway lines. 

“(6). No bonus will be paid to booking agents misrepresenting the conditions in 
Canada, or whose advertising does not meet with the approval of the Immigration 
Depatment. 

‘(7). Payment will be made monthly, and accompanying the cheque in each case, 
which will be issued at the Canadian Government office in London, Eng., two state-_ 
ments will be sent to the payee, one giving the name, age and ticket number in each 
ease of the passengers on whom bonus is allowed; and the other giving name and 
particulars of passengers on whom bonus is not allowed, stating also the reasons for 
such disallowance. 

‘(8). A supply of blank forms for use under this system has already been sent 
to the line for which you act as agent, and from whom you may obtain a supply. 
The agents are particularly requested to refrain from sending any claims on persons 
not fully coming within the requirements as to occupation, &c. If the head of a - 
family comes out in advance of his family, bonus may be claimed later on the mem- 
bers of the family when tickets are purchased for them, the bonus being allowed in 
the meantime on head of family alone. Booking agents should secure and retain the 
home address of the emigrant or his friends. 

‘To insure the payment of bonus, in respect of passengers of the classes above 
mentioned landed in Canada, a certificate may be secured from one of the accredited 
agents of the department in Great Britain or Ireland, as per form on emigrant’s 
application ticket. The persons entitled to sign this ticket are as follows:— 

E ‘J. Bruce Walker, Asst. Superintendent of Emigration, 11 and 12 Charing Cross, 
ondon, W.C. 
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: ‘A. F. Jury, Canadian Goverament Agent, Old Castle Building, Preeson’s Row 
Liverpool. : 
«G. H. Mitchell, Canadian Government Agent, Newton Chambers, 43 Cannon 
Street, Birminghom. 
‘H. M. Murray, Canadian Government Agent, Exeter. 
‘John Webster, Canadian Government Agent, 35 and 87 St. Enoch Square 
Glasgow. : 
‘Ed. O’Kelly, Canadian Government Agent, 17 Victoria Street, Belfast. 
And any others who may hereafter be appointed for that purpose. 


‘Your obedient servant, 


WW. Das CO ln, 


“Superintendent of Immigration, 


In addition I issued a supplementary circular as follows: 


‘IMMIGRATION BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
SUPPLEMENTARY CIRCULAR. 
“Orrawa, November 15, 1906. 
“To Booking Agents in the United Kingdom: 


“Tt is the desire of the Immigration Department of Canada to have the most 
friendly relations with the booking agents of the United Kingdom. With a view to 
preventing misunderstanding it is deemed desirable to set forth in plain terms the 
purpose of the government of Canada in pursuing an active immigration policy, and 
the reasons governing it in the conduct of that policy. 

‘The bonus to booking agents of one pound on adults, and ten shillings on child- 
ren between one and eighteen, is given to make it worth while for the booking agent 
to use his best exertions in securing for Canada the particular classes of people upon 
whom the bonus is paid. 

‘In a country with a population of nearly fifty millions, such as the United King- 
dom, which has no new territory for occupation, there must necessarily be a large 
yearly increase of population, which must either find an outlet or add to the con- 
gestion of the great cities. Every year there is a very large movement of people from 
the United Kingdom to North America. For a long time the larger part of this 
yearly movement went to the United States and a very small part to Canada. That 
which went to the United States was lost to the Empire; the part which went to Can- 
ada aided in building up the Empire. 

‘It is not the expectation of the government of Canada to increase unduly the 
outflow of people from the United Kingdom, but it is its desire to turn to the benefit 
of the Empire in Canada a greater proportion of the natural and necessary annual 
outflow from the mother country. 

‘The Canadian government in confining the bonus to emigrants of certain eall- 
ings has selected those callings which may fairly be expected to fit people for the oppor- 
tunities existing in Canada. By making special exertions to secure these classes for 
Canada, the booking agents will be doing their best for the emigrants themselves, for 
Canada and for the Empire. 

‘Tt is believed that, although the classes particularly desired by Canada might 
find a field for employment at home, the removal each year of some part of the natural 
increase there will leave room and opportunity for others who would, under other 
circumstances, be crowded out cf these advantages. 

‘The classes of people on whom bonus is paid by the Canadian government are 
expected, by reason of their experience at home, to find scope for their abilities in the 
occupation of the vacant lands of Canada, in employment upon the lands now occupied 
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and cultivated, or in the railway development now in progress. And while it is not 
asserted that people of other callings or conditions of life should not come to sae 
or may not find a career open to them in this country, it 1s desired to have it we 
understood that the government of Canada assumes no responsibility with respect to 
any other immigration than that of the classes mentioned as eligible for bonus pay-. 
ment. It is not asserted that the farmer or farm laboprer is necessraily a more desir- 
able citizen than any other, but it is a simple fact that the demand in Canada is for 
people to occupy the as yet vacant lands of the country, to aid in the cultivation of 
those already occupied, and also to assist in providing additional transportation facili- 
ties. This it is which justifies the government in assuming the expense of immigra- 
tion effort. To go beyond the attempt to meet these requirements would be to use the 
money of certain classes of Canadian taxpayers for the purpose of securing competi- 
tors against them in their several callings, for which they would naturally hold the 
government to account. 


- ‘For these reasons booking agents will be good enough to understand that the 
present large bonus is only offered to secure the fullest compliance with its conditions 
and they must expect the officials of the Immigration Branch to look strictly into 
every bonus claim made, not as showing any lack of faith in the booking agents, or as 
discriminating against any class of people, but simply as a matter of business to 
make sure that money is not being paid except on the due fulfilment of conditions 
that have the sanction of all classes of the Canadian people, who, in fact, are paying 
the money. 


‘In the circular of March 20 last, announcing the payment of £1 bonus, it was 
required that the person eligible by reason of his calling should be then employed at 
that calling and had been so employed for at least one year. This condition is altered 
in the new circular forwarded herewith so that the requirement is now that the person 
shall have been in such employment for at least one year, without special regard as 
to when that was, and the list of questions to be answered by the emigrant when 
applying for ticket has been altered accordingly. 


‘In the circular of March 20, bonus was restricted to persons of certain classes 
therein mentioned, who signified their intention of following farming in Canada. 
This provision has been amended by adding ‘or railway construction work’ so that 
whether the immediate intention is that of following farming or securing employ- 
ment in railway construction work the person is eligible for bonus. 


‘These changes enlarge the number of people upon whom bonus may properly 
be paid, but as they enlarge the number and to that degree are to the advantage of the 
booking agent, so the officials of the department may be expected to hold more closely 
to the express terms of the circular issued and to the intent which its terms express. 


‘It is important that the provisions of the Canadian Immigration Act of last ses- 
sion, prohibiting the landing in Canada of certain classes of people, should be care- 
fully studied, (copy herewith) so that the booking agent will understand thoroughly 
that for his own credit and the advantage of his business he will not book people of 
these classes. They are liable to be returned to the place from whence they came at 
the expense of the steamship company. This liability exists for two years after their 
landing in Canada. It will be noticed that the following classes of people are prohi- 
bited from landing and are subject to deportation within two years :—Feeble minded 
idiotic, insane, or who have been insane within five years, afflicted with any Toathemel 
contagious or infectious disease; anyone who is a pauper, who is destitute, who is a 
professional begger or vagrant, or who is likely to become a public charge iat, prosti- 
tute or person who lives by the proceeds of prostitution, or any coltvieted criminal, 
Persons who are deaf and dumb, blind or infirm may be admitted if accompanied by 


members of the family who will be responsible for their suppo F 
; rt and eeping. 
Unless so accompanied, they are subject to deportation. oe nd safekeeping. 
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‘Bonuses are only payable on passengers travelling by lines which land at Cana- 
dian ports or at Portland, Maine, during winter, and only on persons who are British 
subjects. 

‘Tn the past it has been found necessary on occasions to discontinue business rela- 
tions with booking agencies for various reasons, such as presentation of improper 
claims, booking of undesirables, the special booking of artisans under contract, and 
improper advertising. It is hoped that no difficulties of this kind will arise in future ; 
but as the Immigration Department is a part of the public business of Canada, it is 
necessary that its work and connections should be kept clear of misunderstandings of 
every kind. The department would prefer not to have relations with any agency with 
which it might find itself at cross purposes, and whose actions might subject its work 
to misrepresentation. 


‘Tn the past it has not been the practice of the department to pay bonus on first 
class passengers. This has not been because such payment was contrary to the intent 
of the bonus system, if such passengers were of the classes listed for bonus, but 
because first class passengers are not subject to inspection on arrival in Canada, and 
therefore the department had no means of checking the propriety of the payments. 
If, however, booking agents will avail themselves of the provision contained in the 
circular herewith, which is the same as was contained in the circular of March 20, 
1906, by securing a certificate from one of the accredited agents of the department 
in the United Kingdom, as therein provided, the bonus will be paid, but not other- 
wise. 

‘The proyision for granting certificates in the United Kingdom by emigration 
agents to insure payment of bonus is permissive and not compulsory. If such a cer- 
tificate is granted in proper form the Immigration Department will not question the 
payment of the bonus. If such a certificate is not secured, then the payment of the 
bonus must depend upon the examination by the immigration officer at the port of 
landing. It is because of the necessity of inspection at port of landing that it has 
been found necessary to restrict payment of bonuses on emigrant passengers to those 
landing at Canadian ports, with the exception of those landing at Portland, Maine, 
during winter. 


“Previous to issue of circular of March 20, 1906, there was some discrimination 
in bonuses paid under certain circumstances, but with the coming into effect of that 
circular, the terms of which are repeated in the accompanying circular, all booking 
agencies were placed on an equal footing, the same bonus being paid under the same 
conditions in all cases. It is the desire of the Immigration Department to deal quite 
fairly with all booking agencies, the result aimed at being to secure desirable emi- 
grants for Canada up to the yearly requirements of the country. 


‘Tt is not in the interest of the individual emigrant that he should remove to 
Canada unless there is reasonable prospect of his success there. The arrival of any 
large number of immigrants to this country who are unfitted for the conditions here, 
Tust necessarily react against the continuance of the emigration movement. In 
spite of the fact that his failure to succeed is due to personal causes, the unsuccess- 
ful man will blame the country, and complain to his friends at home, thereby deter- 
ting them from coming out, and the efforts of the Immigration Department will be 
discredited with the people of Canada who will therefore withdraw their support from 
these efforts. The men wanted in Canada are those who will do well, who are recog- 
nized in the United Kingdom as being fit, but who are looking for the wider oppor- 
tunities of the new country, not to be found at home. The efforts of the Canadian 
Immigration Department are not directed towards those who are merely looking for 
a place where they may live, but towards those who, while they are able to live under 
present conditions in the United Kingdom, are on the lookout to better their position 


in life. 
2394 
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‘It is suggested that booking agents take for future reference, the home address 
of the emigrant upon whom bonus is to be claimed and also that of some of his rela- 
tives remaining at home. : ; i 

‘Tt is the desire of the Immigration Department that its work in the United 
Kingdom shall be carried on in co-operation with the licensed booking agencies, So 
far as possible, literature and sample products will be supplied to booking agents on 
application, and our salaried agents are instructed to reply promptly to all communi- 
cations received from booking agents, and to give all proper information, and all the 
assistance in their power to the legitimate booking of passengers of the classes upon 
which bonuses may be paid. , 

‘In the past, some booking agents have been in the habit of sending in bonus 
claims on persons who intended to follow mechanical pursuits in Canada, and on 
others who had never engaged in any of the specified occupations, or who had less 
than one year’s experience in such occupations. Kindly see that in future you make 
claims only on British subjects, who have had at least one year’s experience in one 
of the specified occupations, and who come to Canada to engage either in agricultural 
pursuits or railway construction, and on female domestic servants. By pursuing such 
a course, the work of this office will be materially lessened, and the just claims 
consequently more promptly attended to. You are also requested to see that every 
blank space in emigrant’s application for ticket is properly filled 

‘The Department should be notified at once in all cases where an emigrant trans- 
fers his passage from the boat on which he originally books. The name and date of 
sailing of the vessel upon which he first booked should be given, as well as that of 
the ship to which he has been transferred. 

‘ All communications with regard to the non-payment of any claim made should 
be sent direct to me. In every case the name, age, and contract ticket number of 
the emigrant, with the name of the vessel, and date of its sailing should be carefully 
given. In any case where the Canadian government finds it necessary to deport any 
immigrant within 12 months of his arrival in Canada because of criminal tendency, 
disease or other cause, or where the immigrant has left Canada for the United States 
within that period, the bonus paid upon him will be deducted from the account of the 
agent to whom it was paid. 


[We D. SCORE: 
“ Superintendent of Immigration, 


My Mr. Sproule: 


Q. If the booking agent has these circulars and sends an immigrant forward in 
‘compliance with them does he not naturally reach the presumption that he is going 
tto get a bonus on that immigrant? 

A. If the immigrant upon examination is found to be physically and mentally 
sound. 

Q. But admitting that? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox). 


Q. Then he knows he is going to get a bonus. Therefore, you do not adhere to 
'the statement you made before that the booking agent does not know? 

A. The booking agent does not know that he is going to get the bonus. 

Q. Not if he complies with the law? 

A. If he complies with the law he does get the bonus, but he does not know that. 

Q. Do you not give him the bonus to stimulate his efforts? 

A. To stimulate his efforts with respect to the right class of people. 


Q. If he has no assurance that he is going to get a bonus it is no stimulus to 
him. 
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Q. Supposing the immigrant complied with the conditions at Liverpool but on 
danding in Canada did not pass the medical examination, would the bonus be paid ? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. If the immigrant had been a farmer in the old country for a year and stated 
that he was going on the Jand in Canada would not the booking agent get a bonus? 
A. Providing the immigrant was found to be physically fit. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. It has been proven beyond a doubt that the booking agent gets a bonus if the 
man arrives in Canada? 


A. And passes the inspection. 
By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Is it not true that a majority of those who classify themselves as domestic 
servants in the office of the booking agent refuse to acknowledge that occupation when 
they come before the Canadian inspectors? 

A. A great many of them. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. As I understand you, on board the Virginian there were a certain number of 
immigrants for whom the booking agent thought he was going to get a bonus? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But there were a certain number that failed to pass to pass the examination ? 

A. Yes, when the ship tarrived at Halifax. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. I would like to know if the examination which the Superintendent of Im- 
migration has described with respect to immigrants on the Virginian is a fair example 
of the character of examination made of immigrants arriving in Canada? 

A. I simply went upstairs to the clerk to Jet me have a manifest and I suppose 
he gave me the first one that he picked up. There was no selection made. 

Q. Is there a medical examination of the immigrants made only when they arrive 
_ fin Canada? 

A. No, they are examined at the ocean port before they leave by the medical 
officer of the Board of Trade. 

Q. If it is the same medical examination as when they arrive in Canada I do 
not think it amounts to very much? 

A. I cannot say what the character of the examination is over there. 


By Mr. Blain: . 


Q. I have here two printed applications that have to be signed by the intending 
immigrant. One reads: ‘Emigrant’s application for ticket. Name. Age. Address. 
Occupation. How long engaged in such occupation.’ Those are the first few lines of 
tthe application. I notice that a change was made and a different application is now 
signed by the intending immigrant? 

AS AY es. 

Q. It reads, ‘Emigrant’s application for ticket. Name. Age. Address. How 
long engaged as farmer, farm labourer, miner, stableman, gardener, carter, railway 
surfaceman, navvie or miner.’ That is an addition. When was that change made? 
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A. As I explained in the circular which I have just read, in April, 1906. 

Q. Why was that change made? : 

A. Because we limited the occupations. We ask for certain classes of people in 
the circular—farmers, farm labourers, gardeners, sfiablemen and so on. Prior to that 
it was not necessary that the man should be of any of these occupations. He might 
be a clerk in a dry goods store and come out to Canada and say, ‘I am going on a 
farm in this country,’ and we paid a bonus on him. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. That was up to 1906? : ee 
A. Up to 1906 that was always the practice. Then we limited the number of 


«lasses but we increased the bonus. 


FORMS OF CERTIFICATES, 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. A stasement was made in the Honse the other day that a different certificate 
jwas signed by those on whom the bonus was to be paid from that signed by the 
emigrant upon whom no bonus was to be paid? 

A. That is not correct. 

Q. Then my friend Mr. McIntyre was decidedly wrong in his statement? 

A. To explain the practice I showed you two forms. One is the form signed by 
the immigrant and the other is the form filled in upon the immigrant’s arrival here. 

Q. Then a change was made in the application to be signed by the immigrant. 
The change is what I have stated, and that is before the booking agent and before the 
immigrant when he steps up to get his ticket? 

AC Yes: 

Q. Before that the immigrant did not write under what class he was to come. 
Now he writes that he belongs to one of the following classes—farmer, farm labourer. 
gardener, stableman, railway surfaceman, carter, navvie or miner. The emigrant 
understands thot? 

A. The emigrant does not understand that, because he does not know what he has 
signed for. The emigrant does not know what that is and there is nothing on the 
face of the application to tell him? 

Q. He knows what he is signing for? 

A. He is signing an application for a ticket. 

Q. That makes it all the worse I think? 

A. Signing an application for a ticket? 

i 2 Because the booking agent has the emigrant’s answers to his questions in his 
ands ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Now you have said that a change was made and you have given the reasons. 
Here I have another set of applications? 

These are not applications. 

Well, I have another set of forms? 

They are filled out by the agent at the ocean port. 

And signed by whom? 

Signed by the receiving agent, the agent wh i Sate 
side not signed by: tis immiaraniit |e Alege 
No. 

In any case? 

No. 

Whether a bonus is paid for him or not? 

No. 


POPOoPOPOPOP 


ee 
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Q. It is not signed by the immigrant? 

A. It is filled out by the agent or his clerk. 

Q. The only signature signed by the immigrant—— 

A. Is to the application for his ticket. 

Q. This form in my hands is the one that the farm labourer is questioned upon ? 

A. He is asked those questions set out therein. 

Q. A man who is not a farm labourer, is he questioned as to this also? 

A. No, he is simply asked his name, occupation and destination. 

Q. Here is the other form: ‘Occupation prior to sailing. How long so engaged. 
How long engaged as farmer, farm labourer, gardener, stableman, carter, railway sur- 
faceman, navvie or miner.’ Does the immigrant have to sign this? 

A. No. 

Q. Is this another certificate then ? 

A. That is when the immigrant is being questioned. If upon asking him his 
occupation the immigrant says he is a farm labourer the agent fills one of these out. 

Q. Now, Dr. McIntyre stated in the House: ‘My informant is the Commissioner 
of Immigration. When the farmer lands in this country he himself need have no 
knowledge of whether that booking agent is receiving a bonus or not. When he comes 
{to the Canadian side of the water he is received by the inspector, who asks him 
whether he is a farmer or a farm labourer, and if he comes under these classes a 
different certificate is made out.’ I want to find out is that correct? 


A. That is the certificate that you read from. 

Q. A different certificate to what? 

A. To the application for ticket he signed in the old country. 

Q. Would you call that a certificate? 

A. Yes. 

-Q. A different certificate. The fact is that the immigrant does not sign any 
application but the one? 

A. He signs one application. 

Q. And if a man- does not come under these headings, ‘farmer, farm labourer, 
gardener, stableman, carter, railway surfaceman, navvie or miner,’ is there any record 
of him taken at all? 

A. None, except on the manifest. 

Q. This form is not filled out? 

A. No, if he is not a farmer. 

Q. It is not filled out at all? 

A. No, further than that the purser of the ship or our agent at the ocean port does 
not know that the application for ticket has ever been signed at all. The booking 
agent sends his claims to me direct. The information contained in the form filled 
on this side is obtained by the agent, who does not know that the claim has been 
made at all. 

Q. I did not suggest that, but I am very glad to have the explanation. Now. 
when these 300 passengers—we will take 300 for the purpose of illustration—come 
out and the medical examiner commences to examine them does he take these certi- 


cates with him? ; : 
A. The medical examiner has nothing to do with these certificates. 


Q. Who has? 

A. The agent who makes the civil examination. 

Q. Does he take the certificate of each immigrant with him and go over each? 
A. The immigrants come up to the desk and he examines them. 

Q. How does he find out who are farm labourers ? 

A. By asking the question. 

Q. He must ask the question from these certificates ? 


A. No. 
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Q. Then what does he get it out of? 

A. Out of his head. 

Q. He must use these certificates for every man that comes up? 

A. No. 

A. Well, I cannot see any other way? 

A. We will take the first name on this manifest. The first man whose name 
appears there is named Thomas Adams. He was 35 years of age, he could read and 
write, he was a farm labourer, he was bora in England, had transportation over the 
C. P. R. and was going to Manitou, Manitoba. After he had beeen medically exam- 
ined that man goes before the civil examiner. He has a card, without a name on sh 
which simply says his name will be found on line one, page one, of the manifest. 

Q. Who gives him the card? 

A. The purser of the ship before he lands. It is the only quick means of identi- 
fying the 838 passengers on the ship—speaking, for example, of the number that was 
on the Virginian. If the officer had to look individually over the whole of the names 
it would be very difficult for him. However, a card is furnished to him and the officer 
turns to the manifest and finds his name. He asks the immigrant whether he can 
read and write and what his occupation was in England. The immigrant tells him 
that he is a farm labourer and then he will take a form and fill it out. 

Q. Supposing he said he was a plumber or an engineer? 

A. The immigration officer would not fill out one of these forms. There would 
simply be the information on the face of the manifest. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. Would you consider the second form to which Mr. Blain has referred to be 
a certificate or not? 

A. That is the evidence upon which we pay the bonus, and it was the evidence 
upon which the bonus on 32 persons on this ship were disallowed. Pa 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I understood Mr. Scott to read from the circular of instructions issued to 
booking agents that a party might set forth these facts in his application for his 
ticket and then if the statemeints were in strict compliance with the regulations the 
party holding that or the duplicate would be entitled to collect the bonus? 

A. No, you misunderstood me. In the ease of first class passengers we do not 
examine them at ocean ports excepting persons of foreign birth who may be in first 
class compartments. The arrangement we have with the steamship companies is that 
we let the first class passengers go without inspection if the officers on the ship pro- 
duce for inspection any foreigners who are ig first class compartments. First class 
passengers speaking English are not examined by the immigration officers, but some 
of the booking agents in the Old Country claim that they should be allowed a bonus 
upon the first class passengers. In reply to that we said: ‘We do not examine them, 
we do not know what their occupation is, and we cannot verify your statement.’ We 
said to the agents: ‘We will put a certificate on the bottom of the bonus claim 
which reads ‘I have to-day examined the party or parties above mentioned and believe 
that the particulars given are in accordance with the facts. I consider that the 
parties are physically and mentally sound, that they belong to one of the classes pre- 
scribed by the Canadian regulations and that they are in all respects desirable per- 
sons for Canada. If that booking agent had an immigrant before one of our officers 
in London, Liverpool, Birmingham or any other point where we have paid officers, and 
that officer considers the persons concerned are desirable men for Canada he Sonik 
sign this certificate at the bottom that would entitle the booking agent to the bonus 
irrespective of any examination on this side. But that is only in the case of first 
class passengers who are not examined. 
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: ig not the medical officer of a ship give a clean bill of health 2 
. Yes. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 
By Mr. Pickup: 


Q. Is there not a medical examination before leaving Liverpool? 
A. Yes, by a Board of Trade doctor. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Pictou): 


Q. In regard to the question of determining the health of people who enter Can- 
ada from Liverpool, are they not inspected when they go on board. 

A. They are inspected by a Board of Trade doctor. 

Q. In Great Britain? 

A. Yes on board the ship there. 

Q. And by the ship’s doctor after going on board? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, if there was any contagious disease or any kind of disease that 
would be likely to spread to others or cause illness it would be apparent to the doctor 
during the voyage? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then the quarantine authorities have to receive a clean bill of health with 
respect to these people before they are permitted to land? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then a subsequent examination is made by your officers? 


Aw Vies! 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is the ship’s doctor only called in the event of sickness? 

A. No, the doctors have instructions—I did not bring a copy of those instructions 
with me but I can furnish one to you: 

Q. To examine all passengers ? 

A. To keep them under observation. In the case of epileptics those are reported 
to our doctors and they are immediately deported I do not think that any doctor can 
say upon merely examining a man that he is an epileptic. 

Q. No? 

A. But where he is on ship board for 8 or 10 days and through the excitement of 
coming on or going off the ship he might have an epileptic fit, that is reported by the 
ship’s doctor to our officers. 

Q. But that comes accidentally to his notice. What I want to get at is this: Is it 
the duty of the ship’s doctor to make any examination of the passengers? 

A. No, he does not strip them or anything of that kind. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Pictou): 


Q. The immigrant gets a clean bill of health from the medical officer when he 


comes on board? 
A. I don’t know what he gets, but he is inspected. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. As a matter of fact, are they examined when they come on board? 
A. The medical officer stands and inspects them as they come on board, but they 


do not strip for inspection. 
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Q. They are inspected just as they are passing on board? 

A. In the case of foreign emigrants when they come to Liverpool, they go to the 
company’s boarding houses and there they are carefully examined. That is shown by 
the number of deportations. Since the medical inspection act went into force in 
December, 1902, we have detained at ocean ports 16,353 people of whom 3,294 were 
rejected and were not allowed to enter Canada at all. During that same period we 
have deported to the countries from whence they came 1,402 people. That is they’ 
got through our inspection, but we exercised the provisions of the law and deported 
them. The major portions of this number were English people, 883, because they are 
not as carefully examined at the ocean port of departure as the foreigners are. Of 
the foreigners 7 were Russians, 8 Germans, 8 French, 8 Belgians, 1 Roumanian, 1 


Doukhoboar, 1 Turk and 1 Assyrian. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Who is the immigration agent at Halifax? 

Mr. F. W. Annand. 

At the bottom of a number of these certificates I see no signature? 

Is there not a rubber stamp? 

A rubber stamp, but not a signature? 

. We take that as evidence of whether the immigrant has landed or not. 
Then the agent does not sign the certificate? 

. In some cases he does, or else he stamps them. 

. Just examine those and see whether they are signed (handing certificates to 
witness) ? 

These are signed ‘F. W. Annand, Halifax, N.S” They are all stamped. 
. None of them are signed by the agent? 

. None. 

The agent does not sign any of them? 

He may not have been there. 

By Mr. Macdonald (Pictou): 

Would you regard that stamp as the signature of the agent? 

Yes. 


POPOPOPO 


> 


PO bPOPOP 


By Mr. Blain: 


. Is there the signature of the agent on any of that lot (exhibiting certificates) ? 
. They have all got the rubber stamp of the agent affixed. 
. I am asking is the signature of the agent on any one of them? 
. There is a rubber stamp. 
Is the signature of the agent there? 
They are rubber stamped. 
. That is not a signature. I am asking the question whether there is the agent’s 
signature on any one of these documents ? 
A. No, not in pen and ink. 


Mr. Wirson (Lennox).—I would like, Mr. Scott, at the next meeting, to bring the 


report of Mr. N. B. Miller, the agent for Lennox and Addington, the lists that were 
sent out and the answers received. 


OrPorobro 
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Houser or Commons, 
ComMittEE Room No. 62, 
WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McKenzie, presiding. 


The (Cramman.—We have met this morning for the purpose of resuming the 
examination of Mr. W. D. Scott, in the matter of immigration. Mr. Scott will 
continue from where he left off at our previous meeting. 


Mr. Scorr.—At the last meeting of the Committee which I attended I was 
explaining to you the system upon which the British bonuses were paid and checked. 
I had taken, for purposes of illustration, the Allan SS. Victorian which arrived at 
Halifax on the 20th of March of this year. I have already explained that the immi- 
grant signed an application for a ticket setting forth the fact that he had a year’s 
experience in farm labour, and that was forwarded to Ottawa, and it was upon that 
application, together with the examination made by the immigration agent at the 
ocean port of arrival, that the bonuses were paid. This particular ship, the Victorian, 
arrived at Halifax with 838 passengers on board. Of this number 505 were classed 
as immigrants, 78 as going to the United States, 208 as returned Canadians and 8 as 
tourists. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. You said there was an examination, an examination for what? 

A. Where, at the ocean port? 

Q. Yes? 

A. There is a medical examination and a civil examination. First the immigrant 
is medically examined and then he is civilly examined and the civil examination 

Q. Is the immigrant medically examined in order to ascertain if he is suffering 
from disease ? 

A. Yes, as to whether he is suffering from disease. That is the medical examina- 
tion. Then he is civilly examined as to his name, his last occupation prior to sailing, 
how long so engaged, how long engaged as a farmer, farm labourer, gardener, and so 
on, and when and where, as to whether he was a British subject by birth or naturaliz- 
ation, his destination in Canada, his intended occupation in Canada, if ever he had 
been in Canada before and how much money he had with him. ; 

Q. Do I understand that every steamship passenger who is forwarded to this 
country by a booking agent is examined thoroughly? 

A. All except first class passengers. First class passengers are not medically 
examined unless in the case of a foreigner occupying a first class stateroom. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement made with the steamship company, if they have a foreigner 
in a first class cabin they produce him for the inspection of the medical officer, that 
being the condition—that we would not examine other first class passengers, provided 
the company produced foreigners who travelled in that elass for examination. I 
have prepared a statement showing the number of immigrants that have landed at 


our ocean ports for a number of years. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. You gave us that statement at the last meeting, did you not? 
A. No. I will hand in the statement for the information of the Committee. 
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STaTEMENT showing total arrivals of immigrants at ocean ports, divided into classes, 
from 1897—1907-8. 


mmi i Returned Saloon 
Period : ee Tourist. Totals. 
Proper. Canadians. Passengers. 
| 
Calendar year 1897.......:.. 19,304 | 484 Hin ee ee 13,076 32,864 
G ASO eee 278 | 541 100 S137 D5 
G 1809s ee 32,598 | 596 196 11,334 44/724 
First 6 months of 1900....... 15,352 | 252 151 ee aesoe 
Fiscal year1900—-1........... 31,162 1,170 205 5 208 
STROOD T= 2 eee 40,991 | 1,377 420 9,756 52,5 
“i 1902-3 eee Tien | 1,870 304 11,026 92,091 
tree AGOSe Ae cee 85,159 | 2,485 524 9,587 97,755 
« 1904-55006 Sie tee NO 70-5} | 5,354 2,001 9,552 119,630 
aoa OOS ON re 131,268 | 10,913 De ee Aes a0 
‘iseal period (9 .) 1906-7. 90,008 | 9,293 ; i i 
Focal Se a Ee ; Reset 204,157 | 17,652 5,463 13,575 240,847 
Totalsate ste | 854,394 | 52,087 14,902 124,393 | 1,045,776 
) | 


Immigrants are those who have never been in Canada before and who declare their 
intention to reside in Canada permanently. 

Returned Canadians are those who were born in Canada or who have been in 
Caniada before. 

Tourists are those who say they are simply in Canada on a visit 

Saloon passengers are those travelling on first-class tickets.. 

Returned Canadians, tourists and salobn passengers are not included in our immi- 
gration figures. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. That statement includes women and children, I suppose? 

A. It includes women and children, every person travelling on a ticket. 

The system of paying bonuses is still in force. On this particular ship there were 
208 passengers classed as returned Canadians. Agents had made claims on a number of 
those that were disallowed. For instance, one agent at Leicester, a man named 
Andrew claimed bonus on an immigrant shown on page 12, line 34, of the manifest, 
On being examined by our agent at the ocean port the man said he had been in Canada 
before, and the claim for bonus was, therefore, disallowed. Another claim by the same 
man was made on a woman going to her husband; who was said to be farming in Sas- 
katchewan. Our agent at the ocean port elicited the fact from the woman that her 
husband was a tailor. The bonus was not allowed in the case of that claim either. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. How many claims were disallowed? 

A. Fifteen claims out of this lot were disallowed. 

Q. Out of how many? 

A. I will give you a statement of the total number. 
men, 22 women and 23 children. According to the information collected at the ocean 
port, the British bonus was allowed and payable upon 41 men, 14 women and 13 chil- 
dren, leaving 1 men, 8 women and 10 children disallowed. In connection with the 
same vessel the continental bonus was claimed on 37 men, 9 women and 8 children, and 
was allowed on 31 men and 5 women. The total British bonus paid was £61 10s ‘ and 
the continental bonus amounted to £36. These particular foreigners were an excep- 
tionally good class of people. They were Hollanders principally and were going to 


Bonuses were claimed on 55 
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Calgary and possessed sums of money varying from $100 to $8,000. We do not ask 
English-speaking immigrants landing iat ocean ports what amount of money they have, 
further if they are in possession of $25 it is deemed sufficient to last them for a reason- 
able time after they land. Of course, foreigners always have been examined as to the 
amount of cash in their possession. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Referring to the examination for disease, who is that made by? By the agent 
or a practising physician ? 

A. By practising physicians, 

Q. Employed by this government? 

A. Yes, employed by the government. 

Q. Do you know who they are? 

A. Yes, I know who they are. At Quebec there is Dr. Page, who is the chief, Dr. 
Nadeau, Dr. Potvin, Dr. Lessard and Dr. Dobbin. 

Q. Is there any examination made until the arrival of the immigrants at Quebec? 

A. They iare examined medically before they go on board ship. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. By whom is that examination made ? 

A. By the Board of Trade doctor and the company’s own doctor. 

Q. Under what authority? 

A. The Merchant’s Shipping Act.. 

Q. When was that Act passed ? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Do you not remember a report made by Lord Strathcona saying thiat he had 
failed to get a clause inserted in the Bill which was before the Imperial Parliament, as 
it was too late in the session? 

A. I could not tell you anything about that. 

Mr. Witson. (Lennox).—If you had read his report you would have seen it. 


By Mr. Owen: 


_ Q. My reason for asking the question is that I enquired in the House the other 
night if all the immigrants that were sent to this country by booking agents were 
examined thoroughly for disease before being allowed to go on board at the port of 


embarkation, and I was told no. 
A. They iare examined. They are examined by the Board of Trade doctor and also 


by the company’s doctor. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. The Board of Trade in England? 

A. The Board of Trade in England. 

Q. What interest would they have in not allowing diseased persons to go on board? 
A. To prevent the spread of disease on the ship, I suppose. 


NUMBER OF BOOKING AGENTS PRESENTING CLAIMS. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. How many booking agents presented claims last year? 

A. I think we have about 1,600 booking agents. 

Q. What would be the actual number of claims presented in a year? 

A. I should think they probably amount to $100,000, or somewhere around that 


sum. 
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Q. That is the amount that you pay? ; : 
A. That we pay. We keep an open account with each booking agent. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Was there any overlapping of accounts, any instance where the booking agent 
was paid more than once? 
A. On the same man? 


Q. On the same man? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. How would you prevent that? 

A. Only one man issues the ticket and that is the booking agent who makes the 
claim. Where immigrants ,upon whom bonus has been paid, are afterwards found 
to have gone to the United States, or have been returned to Great Britain as undesir- 
ables, or for any reason, we deduct that amount from the next payment to the booking 
agent. Occasionally we deduct from the bonus paid to booking agents the cost of 
sending a man back to England. We had a case the other day where a man had been 
sent out to Nelson, B.C., under misrepresentations. That man produced evidence 
that I thought was satisfactory, and we returned him to the country that he came from 
and charged the cost to the booking agent with whom we had an open account. In 
other cases where they have misrepresented things to immigrants we have their licenses 
cancelled through representations to the British Board of Trade. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. In the British Isles booking agents must register and take out a license? 
A. Yes, they must get a license from the Board of Trade. 


MAJORITY OF BOOKING AGENTS IN AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 
By Mr. Christie: 


Q. Do you urge upon your agents that they ought to try and attract agricultural 
immigrants? 

A. It is only to the agricultural class that we appeal. 

Q. Do you have agents in the agricultural districts? 

A. The great bulk of these booking agents are in agricultural districts. 

Q. My reason for asking that is that we do not get the right class of people? 

A. Only about 7 per cent of the population of Great Britain is rural. 


Mr. CurisTiE.—A neighbour of mine went to get help and ran across an immigrant 
who was a likely looking fellow. He was asked what wages he would want, and said 


that he would require $75 a month to go on a farm. My neighbour told him he had 
made a mistake. 


By Mr. Savoie: 


Q. You cannot take that as an example? 


A. No. I have made the statement to the press, to different people and to immi- 
eee ees ae if ae immigrant can produce to me any evidence that he was 
sent ou 18 country under misrepresentations, I wi i 
back to Great Britain, but assist him in the eee oicthe tee ae 
induced him to come out. The Merchant Shipping Act of Great Britain is ve 
definite on that question. However, I have never seen the man yet, when it came d a 
to a question of furnishing evidence, that could produce it. T think on the ree ah 
booking agents are very careful in the statements they make to ieomiieeate arse 
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Q. They are all urged to say they have worked on the farm? 

A. I have not found that to be the fact and I have talked with hundreds of 
immigrants. 

Q. I have heard the statements of lots of them, and there were a great many 
who, I suppose, never did any farming. 

A. No doubt a great many immigrants come to this country who have never been 
on the land before. As I have already said, only 7 per cent of the population of Great 
Britain is rural, and we must naturally expect to get a great many from the towns 
and cities. I should explain that booking agents in the cities, such as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Allan Line, the Dominion Line and the Donaldson Line, all the 
head offices, do not receive bonuses for immigrants. It is only the sub-agents working 
under them that get the bonus. I have never been able to find an immigrant who 
would tell me that he had been sent out under misrepresentations, with the exception 
of an odd case like that at Nelson, where the man produced evidence to show that his 
statements were well tounded, and I had him returned to Great Britain. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What is the name of that booking agent? 
A. The agency was managed by Walter Stark, of Liverpool. They called them- 
selves the British Emigration and Tourist Association. 
They were at that time iaccredited booking agents? 
. Yes, of different lines. 
. And what is the name of the immigrant in this case? 
I have not it here. 
. What was the charge? 
. That they had sent the man out to Canada under misrepresentations. 
How much did the expenses in that case come to? 
I think about $67, between that and $70. 
Is the matter settled to-day ? 
We have it charged up against the company yet. 
Have they admitted the charge? 
. They simply said they did not carry out their part of the contract because Mr. 
Hammond, to whom the immigrant was sent, had not carried out his part of the 
arrangement. 
Q. The matter is still in controversy? 
A. No, not at all as far as we ar& concerned. We not only had their license as a 
booking agent cancelled, but they lost all their steamship agencies. 
Q. Is that booking agent still on our list? 
A. No, he not only lost his commission as booking agent, but his license as a ship- 
ping agent for all of the companies. 
. On account of this? 
. Presumably, and I suppose they had other reasons for their action. 
Is there any correspondence in relation to that particular case? 
. There is as regards returning the immigrant to England. 
You have that correspondence? 
Yes, in the office. 
Will you bring it up at a future meeting of the committee, please? 


Yes. 


POPOPOPOPOPS 


POPObOPS 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. You said there were 1,800 booking agents. How many active agents are there 
making claims? 
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A. There are a great many more booking agents in Great Britain. We simply 
have open acounts with that number. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. And you paid the 1,800 a total of $100,000 last year? 

A. I think $100,000. : 

Q. I thought you mentioned booking agents who had presented claims for 50 in 
one case and in another case for 30? 

A. When? 

Q. This morning? 

A. No, that was for the whole ship. That ship had 838 passengers on board. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Let me understand about the particular case you spoke of a while ago. Did the 
government pay the cost of returning this man to England? 
Yes. 
Which amounted to about $60? y 
I think, speaking from memory, $67, but I will let you know the actual amount. 
And that amount was charged to the booking agency which is in Liverpool? 
Yes. 
. Has that booking agency a claim against the department at present, has it 
made a claim? 
They have a number of claims; they had sent out a great many immigrants. 
What do their claims amount to in the aggregate? 
I suppose that last year about—— 
. Roughly speaking ? 
. Last year perhaps £500. 
. And have you paid the balance to that booking agency less this amount of $67? 
I think we paid £400 on account. 
- Leaving the other £100 in abeyance? 
. Until we settled these accounts. 
. This particular item 2? 
. That was one of them. 
Were there others? 


. I could not say, but that was one of the items which was to be deducted. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


OPOoPOP 


POPOPOPOPOPOP 


= eu that be about the largest amount that any single booking agent had 
ciaimed ¢ 
A. Yes, I think it would be in the year. That may have covered more than one 


year. For instance, the people that shipped in March. The fiscal year ends in March 
and they would come in in this year. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. Can you rec 
agent? 
A. No, I cannot. 


all the largest payment which has been made to any one booking 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Have you ceased completely doing business with thi i ; 
J his particula 2 
A. We have ceased to do business 2 x booking saeme 


, and he has lost his license. Th, 
been other cases. There was the case in London last year where a a ee 
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Kendall misrepresented to people the conditions in Canada and persisted in adver- 
tising in the London papers contrary to the facts. My assistant in London notified 
them to change their advertisement, but they refused to do so, so we made representa- 
tions and they lost their license. 


SYSTEM ADOPTED IN PAYING BONUSES. 


Q. What I would like to get at—perhaps you have stated it already—is the 
system adopted. Do you control personally the payment of bonuses or is there in the 
‘department some person specially charged with overseeing that branch? 

. There are clerks that are doing it. 

. There is a clerk that has special charge? 

. Wes: 

Under your direction. 

Yes. 

What is his name? 

. His name is Parlow. 

He has charge especially of the overseeing of the payments of bonuses? 
Yes, he checks them. 

. And is there a separate record kept for each ship that arrives? By that I 
mean is there a dossier, a record, made for each ship? 


OporPorop 


OF 


A. As to the bonuses paid on each ship? 

A. As to the whole of the immigrants brought over by that ship? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that record put in special books? 

A. No, it is fastened to the manifests, that is the statistical part of it. 

Q. You could turn up the records of any ship I mean? 

A. Yes, any name on the ship. 

Q. You have just produced before the committee the record of the Victorian? 
A. Yes, I took one at random. 

Q. Which sailed from the British Isles? 

A. The Victorian sailed from Liverpool on the 18th March and arrived at Halifax 


on the 20th. 
Q. You have a record similar to that of steamers sailing from the Continent? 


A. Yes. 

Q. There was a question put in the House some time ago, if you remember, about 
one ship that arrived in this country from the continent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have the record ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you bring it at the next meeting? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, as regards the payment of bonuses and emigration expenses generally, 
are the payments made in England? 

A. For bonuses? 

Q. For bonuses, advertisements and salaries? 

A. Yes. 

Q. All payments, if I understan right, are made in England? 

A. They are made in England. The mode is this: we have a number of agents 
in Great Britain. We have them in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Belfast, Dublin, Exeter and so on. Each of these agents, at the end of the month, 
puts in an estimate of his expenses for the month following. Those are sent to 
London. The London office makes up its estimate and then adds to it the estimates 
of the other agents. Whatever it amounts to is sent over here and then we cable that 
amount. There is a letter of credit which goes to the credit of Lord Strathcona and 


2—33 i 
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Mr.’ Obed Smith, my assistant in London. All cheques against that credit ar ee 
: the bonuses, the claims are a 
by Lord Strathcona and Mr. Smith. In reference to Dt aan 
made up here. This is the only place where the information 1s a 
purpose. Those are sent over and ee is add to the—— 
. m aking of the British Isles now: 

rc ve oi I a speaking of the British Isles also. The total of pre 
accounts is added to the London estimate and included in the letter of credit. divi ane 
a sample of the accounts here for the steamship Victorian and the amounts a ae e 
up. Here is a booking agent at Leicester who gets £1 bonus on one immigrant. : ese 
accounts are all made up and sent over to London and they issue the cheques there. 

Q. Then if I understand right, every month you receive from the London office an 
estimate of the salaries and expenses ? 

A. For the month following. : 

Q. And added to that is a specific statement of the bonuses earned during that 
month which is sent to you? 

A. No, I add that here. 

Q. You add that? : ae 

A. Certainly. As I have already said, the only place where the information is 
available is here. 

Q. You have that information and cable the total amount. Upon what data do 
you add that? The claims for bonus have been sent to you direct? 

A. The claims are sent direct here by the booking agent. I have explained that 
already. 

Q. Therefore, any agent who has earned a bonus must send his claim direct to 
Ottawa ? 

A. Direct to Ottawa. 

Q. And he sends his claims in monthly? 

A. We get them by every English mail. 

Q. Will you bring, for the next meeting, a dozen of these periodical claims for 
bonus ? 

A. What do you mean by periodical ? 

Q. You say you get them by every English mail? 

A. Yes, I have got bunches for this particular ship. I have them all here. 

Q. You have them for that particular ship that we have been discussing? 

A. Yes, for that particular ship. Would you like them for the other ship that you 
were asking about? 

Q. Not immediately. My object is to find out the way of arranging matters in 
Great Britain. If you would kindly bring up a dozen claims for bonus? 

A. I have 50 of them here. 

Q. They are filed before the committee? 

A. Yes, I can leave them here. 

Q. When you get those, what process do they go through in your hands? 

A. As I explained before, every immigrant when he lands at an ocean port is firs' 
medically examined and then civilly examined. In connection with the latter, he i: 
asked certain questions. Our agent fills out one of these particular forms and it is 
sent to this office. It is upon the evidence of the immigrant himself at the ocean por 
that the bonus is paid. 

Q. Will you show me the claims for bonus on this ship (the SS. Victorian)? 

A. Here is the manifest (handing over the manifest). 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Does the examiner have a conversation with each immigrant? 

A. Yes, with each immigrant. Those are the claims allowed, Mr. Monk (pointin: 
out on the statement). Here are the claims that were disallowed and the reasons eat 
for, and the line on the manifest where the man’s name is to be found is also given. 
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Q. Does the claim of the booking agent come out on the ship with the manifest? 

A. No, that is mailed direct by the booking agent. This particular one was mailed 
to me by this man Andrew and was received here on March 20. 

Q. Then what you do is to compare that with the manifest of the ship? 

A. And the evidence taken before our agent at the ocean port. 

Q. Well, let us take the first name on that list? 

A. Take any particular name here. Those the the names of persons on which 
the bonus was allowed. Take one at random. 

Q. Let us take Joseph Watkins Thomas? 

A. His name is to be found on page 6, line 28 of this manifest. Here it is (point- 
ing to the information), Joseph W. Thomas. He was a farm labourer going to New 
Westminster, B.C. He was single, 32 years of age, and held transportation over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. He travelled ocean ticket No. 5,081. 

Q. And what is that certificate at the foot, the Canadian Government agent’s 
certificate, which does not seem to be filled in? 

A. I read the circular in connection with that the other day. The booking agents 
claim they should be paid a bonus on first class passengers very often. We say ‘no, 
We don’t examine them, so that we cannot verify your statements. But if you have 
your passenger appear before our agents in the old country and have them examined 
there and sign this certificate, we will pay a bonus or we will pay it on second or third- 
class passengers.’ That is optional. 

Q. But none of these certificates appear to have been signed ? 

A. In some instances they do not. It is optional with them. 

Q. Have you produced a list of the booking agents in the British Isles? 

A. I have one here. I might say, continuing the matter of this claim, here is the 
claim made by the agent in the case of Thomas and here are the particulars of the 
examination made by our agent at the ocean port. It says there that Thomas is a 
farmer and has been a farmer all his life iand is going to New Westminster. 

Q. In whose handwriting is that? 

A. That of our agent or one of his clerks. Would you like this manifest filed, 
Mr. Monk? 

Q. If you please. Did I understand you to say that you would produce a liat 
of the booking agents in the British Isles? 

A. Yes, I have a copy of it here. I have a list of the booking agents authorized 
by the government in the British Isles and here is an addition to them. 

Q. I am speaking of the authorized booking agents? 

A. Yes, I will also leave the accounts in connection with this particular ship 


the Victorian. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Are these claims paid entirely on the booking agents’ certificates and the ship’s 


manifest ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is all the data the department has before it? 

A. It has first the statement signed by the immigrant, then the ship’s manifest 
and the agent’s examination at the ocean port. See 

Q. What you have there is a claim sent in by the booking agent. The application 
for a ticket is signed by the immigrant himself and certified by the agent? 

A. Yes. : ae 

Q. Have you anything beyond that from the immigrant? ee 

A. We have his examination at the ocean port and the manifest, which is declared 


‘to be correct by the master of the ship. 
2-383 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. The list which you have just produced purports to be a list of steamship agents 
in Great Britain and Ireland? 

A. Yes, Great Britain and Ireland. 

Q. Revised up to September 1, 1907? 

A. Yes. Fi 

Q. Do you mean to say that each of these men has a letter from the department 
authorizing him to act as a booking agent ? 

A. He has the circulars sent out by the department. ; 

Q. But I understood from your previous testimony that none but those specially 
authorized by the department could act as booking agents and collect bonuses ? 

A. I did not say so. In Great Britain we allow any booking agent to put in a 
claim for bonus and as long as he does not break any of the rules of the department 
by issuing advertisements or inducing people to come here that he should not, we 
continue to pay him the bonus. When we find that he issues advertisements that 
are not correct or sends out people that the government do not want, we cut him off: 

Q. Then there is no special authorization given by the department to booking 
agents in the British Isles. 

A. No, we recognize all booking agents. 

Q. What is the license to which you refer? 

A. That is given by the British Board of Trade to booking agents in Great 
Britain. 

Q. Upon what conditions? 

A. I have not seen a copy of them. 

Q. You do not know what the conditions require? 

A. No. 

Q. Is the firm of J. Smart & Company, Limited, an authorized booking agent? 

A. If they are on the list which I have produced that is correct. 

Q. You should know better than I? 

A. The names on the list are in alphabetical order (after examining list). I do 
not see that firm’s name on the list. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether they are authorized to book? 

A. I don’t think they are. I think Mr. Smart has an agent in Glasgow that does 
his booking. 

Q. Has that firm or company ever been paid any bonus? 

A. Yes, they have. 

Q. About how much in the aggregate ? 

A. I could not tell you that. I could get the exact sum for you. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Did you say that the Smart firm was an authorized booking firm? 
A. No, I think he books through an agent in Glasgow. I think he has a man 
who does the booking there. 
By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Would you give us at the next meeting the total amount of bonus paid to that 
firm, or association, for the past four years? 


iN® Yes: 
Mr. Crocket.—Is that the same Mr. Smart who was 
Atlantic Trading Company? manager for the North 
By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Yes. On the Continent, I understand, a different system prevailed. No 
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A. Yes, unless he -has been selected by the government. 

Q. Have you a list of the selected agents on the continent? 

A. If I have not the list here, I can get it for you. Yes, I have a list of the 
agents here (producing list). 

Q. Would you be good enough to leave it with the Committee? 

A. Yes, I cam file it. 

Q. Do I understand from you, Mr. Scott, that each of the men mentioned in this 
list of continental agents has an authorization from the Dominion Government to 
book immigrants and to claim bonus? 

A. They have been selected by my assistant in London to act as booking agents, 
that is, we will accept claims from them. The order in council with respect to 
continental booking agents is dated February 19, 1907. I will read it (reads) : 


Extract from a Report of the Cammittee of the Privy Council, approved by the 
Governor General, on the 19th February, 1907. 
On a report, dated 31st December, 1906, from the Minister of the Interior, 


submitting, in view of the termination of the contract with the North Atlantic 
Trading Company, for promoting continental immigration, that it is necessary that 
some other arrangement should be made to ensure the continuance of work in the 
interests of Canada in European countries. 


The minister, therefore, recommends that a commission of ten shillings for each 
adult, and five shillings for each child be allowed to the steamship booking agent on 
immigrants of the same classes as those upon whom bonus is paid in Great Britain 
and Ireland, viz.:—Farmers, farm labourers, gardeners, stablemen, carters, railway 
surfacemen, navvies, or miners, who have signified their intention of following 
farming or railway construction work in Canada, and female domestic servants. 

An adult, for the purpose of this arrangement, would be a person, male or female, 
eighteen years of age or over, and a child, a person between one and eighteen, no bonus 
being paid on infants under one year of age. 

It is recommended that the bonus be paid to selected steamship booking agents 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, France, 
Belgium and Switzerland, and that the immigrants upon whom it is paid shall be 
natives of these countries and not of other countries ticketed in transit. 

The minister, in view of the restricted emigration laws in most of the European 
countries, recommends that the agents to whom the bonus arrangements will apply, 
shall be carefully selected by the Assistant Superintendent of Emigration for Canada 
in London, as by restricting the arrangements in this way it will be possible to make 
selection of responsible and reliable agents who may be depended on not to provoke 
any conflict with the authorities responsible for the administration of the emigration 
laws above referred to. 

The minister also recommends that the agent so selected should submit their 
claims for bonus in the same was as the British booking agents do, and that all 
allowed claims be paid direct from Ottawa, such payments to be made out of the 
appropriation for immigration. 

The Committee submit the same for approval. 


RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Acting Clerk of the Privy Council. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of the Interior. 
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IMMIGRATION BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Ortawa, Canapsa, August, 1907. 


Circular to Steamship Booking Agents in France, Belgwum, Holland, ape Des 
mark, Norway, Germany, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary and Finland, w o have 
been authorized by the Canadian Government to recewe bonus upon tickets sold 
to emigrants to Canada. 


Sm,—This circular takes the place of my circular of March last, and I beg to 
inform you that the following regulations apply to payment of bonuses on tickets to 
Canada. 

1. The bonus offered by the Government of Caniada will be paid on tickets to Can- 
ada sold to persons whose occupation in their native country has been for at least one 
year, one of the following classes, viz.: Farmers, farm labourers, gardeners, stablemen, 
carters, railway surfacemen, navvies, or miners, who have signified their intention of 
following farming or railway construction work in Canada, and female domestic 
servants. 

2. The bonus is only payable on emigrants landing at Canadian ports, excepting 
those landing at Portland, Maine, during the winter. 

3. The bonus will be 10s. on each person of prescribed classes, 18 years of age or 
over, and 5s. on those between one and 18 years of age. No bonus on infants, tourists, 
saloon passengers, prepaid tickets, persons of other occupation than one of the above 
named, persons mentally or physically unfit, or on persons previously domiciled in 
Canada. 

4. In order to enable the department to pay bonus it will be necessary to have the 
evidence in support of claim supplied on the prescribed form. 

5. No bonuses will be paid to the head offices of steamship or railway lines. 

6. No bonus will be paid to booking agents misrepresenting the conditions in 
Canada, or whose advertising does not meet with the approval of the Immigration 
Department. 

7. Payment will be made monthly, and accompanying the cheque in each case, 
which will be issued at the Canadian Government office in London, England, two 
statements will be sent to the payee, one giving the name, age and ticket number, in 
each cases, of the passengers on whom bonus is allowed, and the other giving name and 
particulars of passengers on whom bonus is allowed, stating the reasons for such dis: 
allowance. 

8. A supply of blank forms for use under this system will be sent to you in due 
course by Mr. J. Bruce Walker, assistant superintendent of emigration, 11-12 Charing 
Cross, London, S.W., England, from whom you can obtain more when required 
Agents are particularly requested to refrain from sending any claims on persons n0 
fully coming within the requirements as to nationality, occupation, &c. If the head o: 
a family comes out in advance of his family, bonus may be claimed later on the mem 
bers of the family when tickets are purchased for them, the bonus being allowed in th 
meantime on head of family alone. Booking agents should secure and retain the hom 
address of the emigrant or his friends. 

9. Litas found after sending ina bonus claim that the immigrant on whom th 
claim was made did not sail on the steamship or at the time stated on the claim, th 
booking agent is requested to forward immediately an amended claim which should b 
marked ‘ corrected bonus claim.’ 

: 10. Please ae oe eae the oe referred to above is only paid on native 
ae ee own country, ticketed by you to Canada, and not to persons of any other nation 

11. The object in offering this bonus is to interest the booking agent in sendin; 


to Canada a desirable class of persons who will settle permanently in this country, and 
> 
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therefore, in any case where the Canadian Government finds it necessary to deport any 
fmmigrant within twelve months of his arrival in Canada, or where the immigrant has 
left Canada for the United States within that period, the bonus paid upon him will be 
deducted from the account of the agent to whom it was paid. 

12. All communications with regard to the non-payment of claims should be sent 
direct to us. In every case the name and age of the emigrant and other particulars 
necessary for identification should be given. 

N.B.—No bonus will be paid to any booking agent who has not previously been 
officially authorized by the Assistant Superintendent of Emigration for Canada in 
London, England, to receive such bonus. 


Your obedient servant, 


WD SCOR: 
Superintendent of Immigration. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL INCREASING AMOUNT OF BONUS. 


Certified copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved by 
His Excellency the Governor General on January 6, 1908. 

The Committee of the Privy Council have had under consideration a report, dated 
January 2, 1908, from the Minister of the Interior, stating that on December 31, 1906, 
be reported that in view of the termination of the contract with the North Atlantic 
Trading Company for promoting continental immigration, he considered it necessary 
that some other arrangement should be made to ensure the continuance of work in the 
interests of Canada in European countries, and recommended that a commission of 
ten shillings for each adult and five shillings for each child be allowed to the steamship 
booking agents on immigrants of the same classes as those upon whom bonus was paid 
in Great Britain and Ireland, viz., farmers, farm labourers, gardeners, stablemen, 
carter, railway surface men, navvies, or miners, who signified their intention of follow- 
ing farming or railway construction work in Canada and female domestic servants; an 
adult, for the purpose of this arrangement, being a person, made or female, eighteen 
years of age and over, and a child, a person between one and eighteen, no bonus being 
paid on infants under one year of age. 

The Minister further states that it has been found in practice that the bonuses 
thus recommended and subsequently authorized by order in council of February 19, 
1907, have not beeen sufficient to accomplish the desired object, and that in order to 
enlist the full sympathy and interest of the selected continental booking agents in the 
work of promoting emigration to Canada it is necessary to put them on the same foot- 
ing as the British agents. 

The Minister therefore recommends ‘that the bonuses above referred to be 
increased to one pound, and ten shillings, respectively, and that the order in council 
of the 19th February, 1907, be amended accordingly. 


The Committee submit the same for approval. 


RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Is that order in council you first read in force now? I understand there is 
on superseding that under which the bonus has been doubled. © 


A. I have read that one also. ce 
Q. There is not much use in putting that on the record if it has been superseded ? 


A. One is the basis of the other. 
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Q. Before you go any further, I understand that during the last nine ee 
just before that order in council was passed, we got 30,000 immigrants more than we 
did in the previous nine months? : : : : an 

A. I will give you a statement as to that. Continental immigration, is 1t, you 
wanted ? 

Q. I want the immigration altogether ? : , 

A. I have prepared a number of statements. The first one 1s a statement showing 
the total immigration to Canada. 

Q. From what date? 

A. From January 1, 1897, to March 31 of this year. 

Q. Have you got it for the previous nine months also? 

A. Of which? 

Q. Have you got the figures for the last nine months. Have you also got them 
for the previous nine months? 

A. I am giving the figures for the past eleven years: 


Tora, Immicration to Canada from January 1, 1897, to March 31, 1908. 


-—— Number. 

Calendar yearlSO7 jie ce seca aioe eae § melee Pore ls tena oe kee ie eye peer ee 21,916 
« TROGIR ES i are ee ls ee 31,900 

« LROOH i es 8 A 9c Bl SG aie 44,543 
First.six.months Of 190025 jojo 86 ovat caeher eos 1c We. CIE En oil sO eee 23,895 
Fiscal year (900%) oj... sisicccitien oe = sec ore) al oaks hie selon ope ie Cree eee oe ee eee 49,149 
«“ VOOR SEL es Se re ee a a eee ae ak Ce a ee 67,379 

v 1902 - Boj eretrtcpa se iy ie Gi gps eae eae ew Siete tees cr eh cap ee eee eee 128,364 

x V9QOS—4 eos ea Se eee eee erate tees varia ec ce na 130,331 

“ 1904-53808, LESSONS CO EA ici eae ee 146,266 

s 1905=6i ie oe eee Ree Ams MeN OE OOO AIT oy iist o.4 545.0. 189 , 064 
Bractional: fiscal-year(9 months) 90G— (es es Sete ye eee 124,667 
Fiscal: year 1907-8. 2). oo ea ces ce nee ote eters ie eee ore Die ee 262 ,469 


British _Iuuicration to Canada from January 1, 1897, to March 31, 1908. 


es Number. 

Calendar year: 1897 ss. gee cS Se ee epee a ee 11,383 

ss VBO8 esos socelacs these wrota ree Ss yes gan s wasnt res aan wee eon ee eB) 

yee (39920. ee eee RENN it i a oo os 5 10,660 

First. six: months of 1900.2 .2 aGa.0. 2 SS ee ed La eee 5,111 

Fiseal year 1900402. S te ee) 11,810 

; pe De eee MMR A igen AS lc a ee. 17,259 

: see wie eatin a ela) e sin aheeie te dale a, a Join tially a 'uiie/e la lc oof Cave ie emer ane kar ae nee 41,792 

es Finis sacs ajo Sco e ise faye alo. be pene yore bapen one cpete ga Mey ee a a pl ve giah aon ee ee 50,374 

fo pt ee ge ee 65,359 

: REDO OSGi eine e So oiayas aeaiatere ahha soto. in) < tare eve te Remcneae eee ee Oa i rae ae 86,796 

Hiscal period! (9months) 1906=70.65 5 ee 55,791 

Fiseal year 190728 2.0). 00 ee fg ee ea “| 120,182 
on Spaleteiars eeicioan panne 5 
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CoNTINENTAL ImmicRATIon to Canada from J anuary 1, 1897, to March 31, 1908. 


= | Number. 
Calkielem yeer IEG soccocdas boda maagaen ed On whee tae i ceee renee 7,921 
ie SS See erp roe ea ee a ee 11,608 
me SEDs 5-0 9:50.00. 6.5.6 BO HESS WN G HA Tes Hee ae tant ate stan ete aia atte 21,938 
icp uxeOO Om LO OOM rere nig eh i | 10,211 
Ieall Wen LEWD 55 cc Abi oon od Oo BEG OOO ae te He oe tin orale Iles nnn Seren hel | 19,352 
a 1S OPE re Eee heer. cc ek eee 23,732 
te WV Boocc9.0 060 po pa sod Coe oes oe Do TCI nt ins Uae me ee emanating mcnlatiaia 37,099 
a Wee, ooo ge doe Ho bod oe aaca aos Ob Many met sink it ast ee a meuen bit Get ius 34,728 
is NOME). 6 @.0.0 0's ovio'ble. 6.6 Ob H.5 a Bie Oat eae pa Nes mia ne NE es el nel i ie 37,255 
ee IGE =B. os 6 0:5:60.b:0.d'0'0 4 wale tial SEA Hanes aE mR Ca ect a oe ee ee 44,349 
Hiscalspemoda(Okmonths)plO0G—ierr kee ey Se 34,217 
Wiis) race IGT HD, 2 oe iy cles on Rl 0 ba Oe ea ee aa en ara | 83.975 
| 
‘ Q. You have not given me the comparison I asked for all the same. I want to 


show there was no justification for the increase of bonus, that is that there was no 
Justification by reason of the falling off in immigrant arrivals? 
A. I will give you that just in a moment. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What was the object of increasing the bonus, to stimulate a larger immigra- 
tion ? 

A. Of a desirable class, yes. 

Q. Have you any figures that will show relatively how many immigrants were of 
the desirable class for the nine months during the last two periods? 

A. I have some figures prepared and I will read them in a few moments. 

Q. Because it seems to me that would indicate whether there was a falling off 
sufficient to justify the increase in the bonus? 

A. In addition to the other statement given, I have one showing the immigration 
from the United States to Canada from January 1, 1897, to March 31, 1908. 


Tmmicration from the United States to Canada from January 1, 1897, to 
March 31, 1908. 


Ree al ee Number. 
eM Pe eee ccc acer eetcke alo Sis eetete ek ea stale 2,412 
er ee ov119 
é Tes OURO ee aol. cate i SRS 11,945 
hiss @ PROMS, NOOO, 645.68 Se bS 6 SOW y AYO OO CEG ee Ss oe eerie eee retry eater renee Se perc oea8 
Sigel ener IGOOAICO oe cobb oboe sede to ce Semone Oe C are os as wer mer | Renee eel 17,9 i 
mann IPE ot Ge ee ee hei gic de® 26,388 

a OWS OOS Me er Re to sens ck eS cele eek ane HEL 49,4 
oe 00S 1904)... Merman eS ROI 45,229 
" TIO OVC OU O ats ye ee ni PS OC ee ea eee 43, oe 
id THROW SEM WR CHP Sebold Dee 4 Oe COG OS DIOS OOIDENC OI 5. cc Vein Cari ae ere nrariens af ; Ase 
iMaeell jnemasl (@) wAoS,) TOWEAUY/eokaeso be Ce co eeS oo een sec SOU don sooo eb eese camo. aaoPe 

Pistarll ran IOOPSICUR Ss Conk s Wes ose bce 96.6 COCO NOU e oO eNIBEEe 50 (OMe Se ao ner ce 58, 
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Encusu and Welsh Immigration to Canada from July 1, 1900, to March 31, 1908. 


Number. 

5 1 

Fiscal year 1900=1901:- <c0 este eer ee ci cil oe ate ee te le a alias 

id LOO LATO ee ee os age a fe a vo ate Faso io fastasiofe'(e teltefe)(° (o/h ¢, cyt cues ena peo 

el VOD 1903S ro ee tore te alo be taita tededevlene (atoitn ta feyeteilente den eliriis (0420 cie Adc bei ae 22 7a 

a DO SUA eae eA red mee foe otelton falta intern tecerls ne) =m hchoH cg suena ra F fe 

f 1904-1905) 2 oe er ee eee ete ieee testell-\tnwefestnri=statenniaza’= 65982 

e V995—1906 2 ee ee eee epee edie tote eteretenare re cenn 0 re E58 

Fiscal period (9 mos.) 1906-1907 gicaae 
Fiscal year 1907219081) 0 cere eee tee eee eee ore cna 4 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


How many of these people were sent out by charitable societies? 
I have not got that information here. 
You have already given that information elsewhere? 
I had it printed and distributed. 
. Can you tell us how long those societies have been sending out this kind of 
immigrants? 

A. No. 

Q. You have no knowledge of that? 

A. No, all the knowledge I have is that they have stopped sending. 

Q. Have you had no reports from your agent in England? 

A. I don’t think we ever had a report on those lines. 

Q. How did you get the information you have? 

A. From my assistant in London. 


OPope 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Then the figures you gave include immigrants sent out by charitable societies? 


A. They include all second and third-class passengers, all people who declare their 
intention to remain in Canada. 


ScotcH Immicration to Canada from July 1, 1900, to March, 31, 1908. 


a Number. 

Fiscal yea 1900-1901... les Sk ee Sica eee ere eee eee ee 1,476 
« 1901-1902. 2. 1) ee Ses er 27853 

« 1902-1903 7,046 

«“ 1903-1904 10,552 

« 1904-1905 11,744 

_ “1905-1906 15,846 
Fiscal period (9 mos.) 1906-1907 10,729 
Fiscal year 1907-1908 22/293 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Give us a statement of the Irish immigrant arrivals? 
A. Here it is. 


bass | 
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eee ee Number. 
| 
Lonnie cage TTS a in ee ie 
“ inane as i Robs SP ii i ei: ee 
“ Fa FITS ion» os a 5c Ces es i a nO 2/236 
“ FIDE GTS a Gc eck che cal 8 Ae ie eee et ane ne ei eee nS RT 3,128 
“ Canine some ere eae eS 3/998 
“ RIC ERS al. 5/018 
Mveralipreciods (Olmos!) 1006-1907..........:42.-0+.-2 sce ene ES ES Seria Sst oe 3/404 
Siyec Fas TST STZ yn ia lat i or ee ten | 6,547 


Q. How many agents have you in Ireland? 

A. Two regular agents, and then we have the booking agents besides. 

Q. Who are the two regular agents and where are they located? 

A. In Belfast and Dublin. Mr. O’Kelly is in Dublin and Mr. Webster in Belfast. 
They are both Irishmen. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Do the government pay any bonuses on immigrants coming into Canada from 
the United States ? 
A; Yes. 
What bonuses? 
$3 on a man, $2 on a woman and $1 on a child. 
They are restricted to certain classes of persons? 
Yes, practically. They are all on immigrants to western Canada. 
Ts the bonus restricted to the agricultural and domestic servant classes? 
. Just the same as the others. 
The same as the others under the regulations? 
Yes. I have prepared some interesting figures showing the number of these 
people who took up homesteads. 


POPOPOPOS 


‘S7aTEMENT showing the number of Homesteads entered for from January 1, 1897, 
to December 31, 1907, also showing the number entered for by English, Scotch, 


Trish, American and Continental Immigrants. 


Total Conti- 
Period. English. | Scotch. | Irish. | American. 
Entries. | nental. 
2,384 300 83 33 164 | 673 
\ EC Res ee een ceod canoe ; 8 
ee 1308 PL ie a 4,848 489 161 | 75 581 1,270 
& TROON yes oe seis 6,689 578 192 | a oe oe 
First 6 months of 1900.........---- 7,426 350 95 8 , 
Peecar GN Mlyo gn snuoee oes oor 8,167 659 182 | 99 2,026 1,366 
vga “ TIC =0P), SUMeRehaeaobooe 14,673 | 1,096 300 | 184 4,761 2,653 
a re TWOZ=OE cs aponodoos Rl 316383) | 26186 724 | 336 10,942 | 7,260 
ae NGWEHOYN souoooceuoc 26,073 | 3,486 911 267 7,730 | 4,909 
Es TI OR sancdeomoce 30,819 | 4,284 | 1,225 421 8,532 | 4,999 
ey TROEEOR Gdn ebao.be 0 41,869 | 5,897 | 1,657 543 | 12,485 | 5,955 
Fiscal period (9 mos.) 1906-07.....- 21,647 | 3,032 807 252 6,059 2,951 
9 mos. Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1907-08... 25,682 | 4,062 866 | 280 6,682 4,607 


The average number of persons for each entry is 25. The percentages would 
therefore be English, 18 per cent; Scotch, 20 per cent; Irish, 23 per cent; American, 
43 per cent; and Continental, 28 per cent. 
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By Mr. McIntyre (Perth): 


Q. Is a bonus on all immigrants from the United States? 

A. On all the agricultural class. 

Q. Do any immigrants of the agricu 
paid on them? : 

A. We don’t pay our own agents a bonus, we pay them a salary. We have a 
number of sub-agents in the United States. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Are your agents paid on commission? 

A. We have a certain number of state agents and also a number of sub-agents. 
Q. What would be the relative number of sub-agents ? > 
A. I will give you the exact figures later on. 


ltural class come in without a bonus being 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS DEBARRED. 


I have also had prepared a statement showing the number of immigrants 
debarred at ocean ports. 

By Mr. Monk: : 

Q. Is not that your annual report? What is the use of your giving us any- 
thing that is in that report? 

A. The reason I took these figures out is that almost every day I am asked by 
members of parliament for them. I am going to hand them in now so that if members 
want to utilize them they will be available. 

Q. What we want to know are things that are not in your report? 

A. Perhaps these figures are not in the report: 


SraTEMENT showing the number of immigrants debarred at ocean ports since December, 
1902, when the Medical Act went into force. Also the number held for further 


inspection : 
; Number held Number 
Period. for further 
Inspection. Rejected. 

Fiscal-year, 1902-19033 352 cise ib. oe ee ee eee ee ees 273 273 

iH V903=1904 2a ae a i eat eee eer 1,835 274 

- AQ ODA 1.905 es ee so ee ac ag Ue er ey ge 2,559 611 

a AQO5=1906. 5 cv ee Eee aes 3,570 524 

< AQOG=1907 oa se ee eh eee 3,543 440 

i AGOTS1GOB See eS ne Pe eet 4,573 1,172 

Total: js 20g eee 16,353 - 3,294 

Q. What became of those immigrants who were rejected? 

A. They were returned to the country from which they came. 

Q. What period do those figures cover? 

A. 


The period from 1902-03 to the end of March, this year. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. At whose expense were they deported? 
Q. The expense of the steamship company. 


Q. Does the government pay for the deportation of so i 
: me and th 
company for the deportation of others? he Se 
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A. It depends upon the length of time that this particular class were in the 
country. I am speaking of immigrants that were debarred. These were never allowed 
to come into the country. 

Q. You cannot deport them in two years, can you? 

A. I will explain that later. 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS DEPORTED. 


I am going to give you a statement showing the number of immigrants that 
were deported. Those are immigrants who passed inspection and afterwards became 
a public charge from one cause or another and were returned to the country from 
which they came, during 1903-4, 1904-5, 1905-6, fractional fiscal year (9 months) 
1906-7 and 1907-8. ' 


Enodis ee... BOS RussianNebie. so ee ee 7 
SCOrchwee sae tk. 80 lalmineeimehos 5 55 3- 7 
IB WIP AnIAny ira ss. 63 Buckowinian. . 5 
PANIETICAMSe Ieee ei fhe e. 51 Icelandic. . 5 
Trish. . : AT indoor aos 5 
Galician. . Sib a IND 32 Ausinmiane NewS pe ae 3 
Swedishteerete sc Ne oe es 23 Polish, N.E.S.. 2 
Norwegian.. .. 19 Australian. . 1 
Italian. . Mi sy ckey hs caren ok 17 Chineses ee - 1 
IDamishepye we. 26.5. te 13 Bel evaAnMe ny ee ig 1 
TM NTANSIOS 5 bY; Oc ee il Isley, Jolin. 5 52 44 26 5 1 
MCI eee ee ae es 10 Hebrew, German. . 1 
icbrem Russians.) | -- . 10 Newfoundland. - 1 
Tela, INIUsloo oo a0 do. 60 8 OUIMANIANG kee ce eee i 
WiGNOMso od 6 8 Doukhobor.. .-. i 
Germans 2 6. 8 Atpadtarinoo 56 1 
Welsh.. 8 Syrian’: 1 

1153545) 


During the fiscal year 1902-3, when deportations first began, 67 were returned to 
the country from which they came but no record was kept of their nationality. The 
total number of deportations up to the end of the fiscal year 1907-8 were 1,402. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You must know the names of those people? 

A. I can get the names. 

Q. You must know their names because they were deported after they came to 
the country ? - 

A. They got through the inspection. 

Q. Have you a special book in which you keep that list ? 

A. I cannot say whether it is in book form or not, but T will bring a statement 
giving the name and nationality of each person. T have that information, the name, 
the nationality and the reason for deportation. 

Q. These people had entered the country? 

A. Yes, they had passed inspection. 

Q. They were found afterwards in different parts of the country? ; 

A. Found afterwards in different parts of the country, either public charges in 
asylums or jails. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox) : 


Q. In your statements you do not give the cause for which they were deported ? 
A. I only give the nationality and the number. 

Q. The cause of deportation should be stated also? 

A. I can prepare a statement. 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Those were not all deported:at the expense of the steamship company # ; 

A. Some of them were. The arrangement we had with the steamship companies 
under the law was that we could deport undesirable immigrants at any time within two 
years at the cost of the steamship company that brought them into the country. The 
companies complained to the minister that that was pretty hard, that tan immigrant 
might be an exceptionally good person when he came to the country, but might turn 
out bad afterwards. The minster agreed that where the immigrant had been more than 
one year and less than two years in the country we would pay what was called a charity 
rate of $15 from the ocean port to Liverpool or Glasgow. If less than one year the 
steamship companies would undertake the cost. ; 

Q. For my part I do not require the whole of these 1,400 names, but I would like 
you to make a list covering the last two years of those who have been deported by the 
Dominion Government, and those who have been deported by the steamship com- 
pany ? 

A. It will be just as easy to give the 1,400. You would like the name and the 
nationality 4 : 

Q. The cost of deportation, what place in the country the person was found at and 
where sent to? 

A. The total cost of deportation and who paid it? 


By Mr. McIntyre (Perth): 


Q. Supposing the deported immigrant is the father or mother of a family? What 
about the little children ? 

A. At an ocean port where the father or mother or any members of a family are 
found to be inadmissible under the law, the whole family is deported. In the case of 
a family in the country we simply deport the one undesirable person, but in the greatest 
number of cases the whole family goes. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. In the case of there being one member of the family able to take care of those 
that were not desirable, you would allow them to come in? 
No. 
. You would not? 
No. We refused them the other day. 
. Is that on account of the existence amongst them of contagious disease? 
. That would be on account of insanity. 


bObOp> 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. These ailments are hereditary? 
A. Some hereditary taint. I have brought with me this morning a copy of the 


eee instructions which it may be interesting for you to look at. I will lay those on 
the table. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I would lke to know, I don’t think you have stated exactly, how the continental — 
booking agents are selected. Who are they selected by? d 

A. By my assistant in London. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the selection of them? 

A. No, my assistant in London does it. 

Q. Does he give them a special letter of instructions 


; rs : or send th i i 
the case of the British booking agents? em a circular as in 
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A. I imagine he sends them a circular. 

Q. There is no special form of authorization ? 

A. Not that I have seen. 

Q. Is it from London that you received this list which you have filed of the 
European agents? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There are no others? 

A. No. : 

Q. Then if I understand right every booking agent, of the number licensed in 
England, is entitled to the bonus when he earns it? 

A.| Yes, if he does not. break any of our regulations. 

Q. That is understood. And on the continent those to whom your assistant in 
London sends a circular becomes an authorized agent? 

A. I think so. 

Q. There is no special form of authorization ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Please explain to the Committee how the payment of bonus to continental 
booking agents is made? 

A. In the same way as I explained to you in the case of other booking agents. 

Q. Does he transfer his claim to you? 

A. The booking agent sends his claim direct to the office here. The claims are 
checked up with the ship’s manifest and with the evidence taken at the ocean port. 
The account is compiled from that, is forwarded to London, and is paid from there 
the same as in the case of the claims of British booking agents. 

Q. Then when you transfer the money to London you give instructions to pay 
so much out of it to continental booking agents? 

A. We send the accounts to London. After they are paid they are returned here 
receipted. I will file samples of those accounts. 

Q. Then the account comes from the continental booking agent to you? 

A. The account comes to me. 

Q. It is examined by you and checked and then forwarded to London? 

A. No, the account is compiled from the claims just the same as in the case of 
the British booking agents, giving the ticket number of the immigrant upon whom we 
are paying, his name, his age, the name of the ship and the name of the agent. These 
accounts are sent to the London office, and on the strength of that they make the 
payment. 

Q. They do not wait, then, for any communication from the continental agent, 
they merely send him his cheque? 

Send him his cheque. Those cheques are all returned here in time. 
. Have you all the London cheques? 

. No, the Audit Department has them. 

But you got them in the first instance? 

No, they came direct to the Audit Office. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

When was the North Atlantic Trading Company’s contract terminated? 

. On November 30, 1906. 

Have they any claims against the department outstanding at the present time? 
No, they have all been settled. 

How much was peid to the company after the termination of the contract? 

_ I think the last payment we made, which cleaned it all up, was about $37,000 


or $38,000. 
Q. What does that make the total amount received by the North Atlantic Trading 


Company ? 
A. T have not got the information here, but I can get it for you. 


bOPO> 


POP>OPO 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Perhaps you will allow me to finish this question of the booking agent. 
are the booking agents in the United States? 

A. They are not booking agents in the United States. 

Q. Commissions then are paid to whom? 

A. We have a number of sub-agents there. 
agents, newspapermen and men of different classes who are wo 

Q. Are they specially authorized? 

A. Yes, specially authorized. : 

Q. Will you produce a list of those sub-agents in the United States? 

A. I think I have it here. 


Who 


They are in some instances railway 
rking in small distrites. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. And the amount paid to each? 

A. That information I have not here. 

Mr. Wirson (Lennox) —You used to give us the number of immigrants sent in 
by our regular salaried agents in the United States. We have not had that information 
for some years. 

Mr. Sproute—It would be desirable to have a list of the regular salaried agents 
and how many immigrants they sent in. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Your last annual report contains no report from any of our American agents. 
Did you not receive any last year? 
A. Yes, I think we got reports from all quarters. 
Q. There used to be a short printed report from each of the American agents? 
A.Yes, but our reports were getting so bulky I thought we should cut them down 
as much as possible this year. 
. Is there a superintendent for the United States? 
. Yes, Mr. W. J. White is the present inspector of agencies over there. 
. Does he inspect them ? 
es: 
. Where does. he reside? 
. In Ottawa when he is at home. 


bPOPOPO 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox) : 


Q. If the department would publish the Immigration Report separately it would 
be handier and nicer? 

A. We do that for our own purposes. We have always printed the Immigration 
Report separate from the general report of the Department of the Interior because 
there is a demand for hundreds of copies. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. There are only a few agents in the United States, could you bring up their 
reports the next time you come here? 


A. Is that the salaried agents? You want the amounts paid to them and the 
reports they made? 

Q. Yes, please. 

A. You mean the last reports because the others are in the general report? 


Q. Once a bonused immigrant has landed in Canada an, i i 
Phere: nd passed inspection you 
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A. We do, but I do not say that we follow every one. Of the immigrants who 
stay in Canada less than a year we get a list from the United States officers and they 
are checked with the ship’s manifest. 

Q. I am speaking of the immigrant, the bonused immigrant who has arrived in 
Canada to stay. Do you follow him? 

A. Beyond the ocean port? 

Q. Yes. Do you follow him? 

A. That is impossible. I have already given you the number of homesteaders 
of different nationalities from January 1 to December 31, 1907, showing the English 
Trish Scotch, American and continental. : 

Q. Have you the names of these homesteaders? 

A. No, they run into the thousands. 

Q. Does it serve any purpose in regard to following the bonussed immigrant? 

A. Except to show that the number of immigrants upon whom we pay a bonus 
is not as great as that who take up homesteads. 

Q. Evidently, because we do not pay a bonus upon all immigrants, there is no 
question about that. What I want to know is, whether you have any means of tracing 
the bonussed immigrant after he has arrived at the ocean port and passed examination, 
admitting that he will remain in Canada? 

A. No. 

Q. What are the means at the disposal of your department for tracing the immi- 
grants who go to the United States? 

A. We get a list of every man who goes across the International boundary, or 
rather we are supposed to get it, and those names are taken individually, and according 
to the information on the list checked with the manifest of the ship. 

Q. Who furnishes you with that list? 

A. We get it from Montreal, from Mr. Clark. 

Q. At what intervals? 

A. Every month. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Is the same information furnished in regard to persons who cross to the other 
side at the western seaboard? 

A. Yes, it covers every immigrant who crosses the International boundary. 

Q. Does it cover the ordinary traffic between Victoria and Seattle? 

A. Yes, so far as immigrants are concerned. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. You get that information twelve times a year from Mr. Clark? 


PAG Ves. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. How does Mr. Clark get it? 

A. From the United States officer at the International boundary. We have 
inaugurated a system of inspection of our own at the International boundary. We 
have had it in force now for about a month and I think that in the course of another 
month or so it will be pretty well completed. We propose to put inspectors on the 
International boundary line. Speaking from’ memory, at one point on the boundary 
one of our officers stopped at least 100 immigrants during the last month who were 
coming in to work. They did not have sufficient funds, or there were other causes, and 


-we would not allow them to enter. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. How many of these posts have you at present? 
A. We are just organizing the system. 
2—34 
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Q. Have you completed the organization of any one? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Which one? : 

A. We have them all through the mountains along the International boundary 
south of British Columbia. 

Q. Through the Rocky Mountains? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. The next time you are here you will bring the twelve last reports furnished 
you by Mr. Clark? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. What do those reports furnished by Mr. Olark cover, speaking generally? 

A. They give the immigrants’ name, the name of the ship they came by, the port, 
whether a Canadian or American, the date they landed, and the date when they applied 
to enter the United States. A great many come from an American port, work here 
for a few months and then go back again. 

Q. I think they are divided into three classes for American statistical purposes? 

A. They show on their face what they are. I will bring the reports at the next 
meeting. 


I have also had a statement prepared showing the percentage of immigrants upon 
whom bonus was paid. 


| 


| BRITISH. AMERICAN. CONTINENTAL. 
Period. | | } } 
| 
|Arrivals.|Paid on.| % |Arrivals.|Paid on.| % |Arrivals./Paid on.} % 
| 
| | 
Fiscal year 1904-05.., 65,359} 11,974) 18. 43 ,652) 3,681) 8.04) 37,255) 115881) sis 
: : 1905-06..| 86,796, 17,694) 20.04 57, 919} 3,134, 5.04, 44,349 8,741| 19.71 
Fiscal period 1906-07| _55,791/ _8,861| 15.08] 34,659, 2,561| 7.04| 34,217| 1,198 3.50 
Nine months 1907-08} 111 ,238) 14,710 13.02, 46 , 925) PPA 5. 77,165 25093| 2aqu 
| 
Average xa telicker wore cee c 1GicAlep ae. | Period 6. 28) coe see 14.45 


From the above statement it will be seen that from July 1, 1904, to December 1, 
1908, bonus was paid on 16°54 per cent of the British immigrants, 6-28 per cent of 


the immigrants coming from the United States and 14.45 per cent of the immigrants 
from the continent. 


Q. Have you had occasion to take action on any of these reports furnished you 
by Mr. Clark as regards bonuses to agents? 

A. We deduct a great many payments. 

Q. You have found some payments of bonus that should not have been made? 

A. In these cases we have deducted the payment from the agent’s next account. 
Q. Upon what ground can you take the bonus away from an agent, when the 
eR who was sent out has passed inspection here, and has gone to the United 

ates ? 

A. The immigrant must declare his intention of staying in Canada. One of 

the conditions is that if he does not stay here in Canada we deduct the ane 


By Mr. Ralph Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Is that fact known to the booking agent? 
Q. Yes, certainly, 
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Q. Will you give us a list of those in respect of whom you have made deductions? 
A. For what period? 


Q. For the last two years? 

A. That will be a pretty long job, but I will get the information for you if it is 
possible. 

Q. There must be a great many if the compilation will be a long job? 

A. There are voluminous reports to go over. It means going over thousands of 
names, 

Q. But as I understand it once you get Mr. Clark’s report you simply ascertain 
whether there are any bonused immigrants among them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you make a list of them and deduct the bonus from the next paymeut 
to the agent ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you say there are a large proportion? 

A. It involves going over thousands of names to get the information you have 
asked for. 
Do you make a separate list of those that are deducted ? 
Yes, we do in the accounts. 
. How are the bonuses on immigrants from the United States paid, direct from 


here ? 
Yes. 
. The claims are sent in to you? 
. The claims are sent in to us. 
. How are the claims verified? 
. Our agents and sub-agents have the privilege of issuing a certificate which 
‘entitles the immigrant from the United States to a low rate on Canadian railroads. 
For instance, an immigrant leaves St. Paul, Minn., and goes up to Portal on the 
international boundary. There he shows that certificate to the ticket agent for the 
‘Canadian Pacific Railway. That is the agent’s authority for issuing a ticket at the 
rate of one cent a mile. At the end of the month the Canadian Pacific Railway 
agent reports that he has issued certain tickets at a reduced rate and attaches to his 
report the certificates of our agents or sub-agents. As soon as the Canadian Pacific, 
Yor the Canadian Northern, as the case may be, has checked up the reports of their 
ticket agents they are sent to us here and it is on these men that the commission is 
paid to sub-agents in the United States. 
( Q. Then you only pay bonus on immigrants from the United States upon the 
‘certificates returned to you by the railway companies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And upon no others? 

A. No others. You will notice from the figures already given that the amount 
paid is very small. 

Q. In all during the last fiscal year how much have you paid in bonuses? 

A. To sub-agents in the United States? In the nine months from April 1 to the 
end of December there were 46,925 arrivals in Canada. Of that number we paid 
bonus on 2,425 or 5 per cent. 


>rPOobOo> 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You say the Canadian railway companies give these immigrants ‘a cent a mile 


rate? ie 
A. A cent a mile rate. At some points in the mountains it is 14 cents. 


Q. Does the department make that good to the railway companies? 
2—344 


A. No, that is what they contribute towards immigration. 
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coming from the United States, say from Towa, : 
to pay the local rate, which is high, to the internation 


By Mr. Monk: 
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Tf the immigrant is 


Q. Are the statements of these bonuses made out monthly ? 
A. I imagine they are made out monthly. 

Q. The agents send in their claims monthly? 
‘A. They send in reports monthly. 


Q. And the certificates of the railway 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. How many Doukhobors were brought into this country 4 
A. That was before my time, but I can find out. 


companies come in monthly? 


Tllinois, or any other state he has got 
al boundary. 


There are a number of other statements that I would like to put in. One is the 
immigration via ocean ports showing the occupation or calling. 
— 1903-04. | 1904-05. | 1905-06. | 1906-07.*| 1907-0 . | Totals. 
Number of immigrants....... 85,159 102,723 131 , 268 90,CO8 204,157 613 ,315 
« farmers and farm 
labourers...... 30,278 33,418 38,591 18,191 41,866 | 162,347 
i general labourers.| 19,354 22,575 31,110 26 , 807 63,172 | 163,018 
« mechanics. .2..-)| 14,715 | @4;943 | © 36,085 | “247414 epee 
a clerks, traders, &c. 3,530 | 5,283 7,360 6,686 15,930 38,789 
“ eniners se be 3,493 | 2,447 3,142 2,878 4,562 | 16,522 
a domestics........ 3,504 | 5,259 6,343 4,583 10,499 | 30,188 


*Nine months. 


Another statement gives the immigration from the United 


occupation or calling :— 


States showing the 


caer 1903-04. | 1904-05. | 1905-06. |1906-07.*| 1907-08. | Totals. 
| 
Number of immigrants....... 45 ,229 43 ,652 7 5 

ae 652 | 57,919 | 34,659 | 58,312) 289,771 
abourers...... 165907 23,434 | 425037 29,677 Ze 55 
“ general labourers.) 2,798 1,314 1,582 1 ae via (a "368 
“ Mechanies.....--| 1,435 1,037. |.2 anao9 1,384 2/298 7,511 
“clerks, traders, &c.| 1,240 665 | 1,169 "92 1,294 | 5,260 
oo caniners fe ce 321 141 442 425 "917 2/246 

domestics........ 34 3 51 73 38 "219 


*Nine months. 
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| 
Year. British Isles. | Continental. WESPAS | Canada. Total 

| 
3 cts. 3. cts.| $  cts,| $ cts $ cts. 
Po ee ee. 61,000 00| - 31,000 00! 87,000 Gail 82,194 90| 261,194 90 
PeOROOM a 41,000 00] 37,000 00] 75,000 00| 102,878 88| 255,878 88 
SLR OO Peete raga ies ei tov eas 96,000 00) 63,000 00) 112,000 00: 163,562 61) 434,562 61 
unos 110/000 00! 43/000 00| 144,000 00| 147,729 63, 444,729 63 
LUMO ar alee el cue eae 121,000 00 58,000 00} 178,000 00} 137,841 55) 494,841 55 
COLO) cc ae eae ane 205,000 00| 60,000 00| 161,000 00| 216,913 74| 642,913 74 
iV: ORY ao poeicaelaa aa  a 235,000 00/ 78,000 00} 205,000 00] 225,788 50; 744,788 50 
RGUOn ee 181,000 00| 111,800 00| 325,000 00| 354,556 69| 972,356 69 
MAGSMOGMR je. 148,000 00] 102,600 00) 248,000 00| 344,068 22] 842,668 23 
WSOP itis Bin Bes tet reRcRe ee 174,000 00 42,000 00) . 151,000 ve) 244,200 76) 611,200 76 
en) SP Cie nce ye ee (ae tle ee ce eee | - 1,075,603 33 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Does that cover everything, including the literature? 
A. That covers the whole expenditure. 

Q. That does not appear in your report, does it? 

A. I have nothing to do with the financial part of it. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. If you have printing done in the United States which goes to Great Britain, 
where is it charged? 

A. That would be charged to Great Britain. 

Q. Your statement does not tell where the printing was done? 

A. No, I have not prepared that. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You say you have absolutely no control of those who embark on vessels for 
Canada? : 

A. We have no control until they come within the three-mile limit. 

Q. Within Canadian waters? 

A. Within Canadian waters. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. How is it in the United States? 
A. I have no connection with the United States part of it. 
Q. They claim to have rejected 65,000 persons last year? 


A. Where? 
Mr. Wirson.—At the port of debarkation. 
By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I will ask you to bring with you, when you next come before the Committee, 
the four last monthly statements of bonuses to the American agents and sub-agents, 
and the railway certificates serving to prove that the bonuses had been earned; also 
the letter, or letters, if any, of your assistant in London notifying the department 
here of the names of the duly selected booking agents on the continent ? 

A. There will be quite a number because they were not all selected at the one 


time. 
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Q. I understand you have given us a list? : aa 
A. There would be more than one list because the agents are not always se st 
at the one time and the number is added to from time to time or deductions made, 


as the case may be. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennoz): 


Q. I see that Miller was paid $194 for locating immigrants in my riding and 
there is still a balance of $20 which has not been paid? 

A. I could not tell you. There may be some deductions to be made. We have open 
accounts with all these men. : 

Q. Are they paid for locating immigrants with grocery men in towns? 

A. No, if such payments are made we find it out and deduct the payments from 
the agent’s account. p 

Q. I see that you pay for women and children? 

IAS es: ‘¢ 

Q. Why do you do that? 

Q. Because it is very difficult to find a man who would take an immigrant with 
his wife and family. The farmers all want single men or-married couples without 
children. 

Q. I know that in several cases this man had nothing whatever to do with locat- 
ing the immigrants ? 

A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. There is a man by the name of Denison, a groceryman in our town, who is 
employing an immigrant with a wife and seven children. In the lists which I got 
from you there are several persons alleged to be located by Mr. Miller that he had 
nothing whatever to do with. You are aware of that, are you? 

A. I am not aware of that. If you can give me any information I shall be only 
too willing to investigate the matter. Personally I do not look at the lists of these 
men. ; 


House or Commons, 


CoMMITTEE Room No. 62, 
May 20, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., the chairman, Mr. McKenzie, presiding. 


The CHamman.—As you understand, the business of to-day is the continuation 
of the examination of Mr. Scott, the Commissioner of Immigration, relating to immi- 
gration to Canada. 


i Mr. Scorr.—At the last meeting several questions were asked. The first was as 

to the total amount paid to the North Atlantic Trading Company. The accountant 

advises me that the total amount paid from November 18, 1899, the date of the first 

See until Noyember 30, 1906, the date of the cancellation of the contract, was 
67,245.85. 


Mr. Wison (Lennox).—That was brought down to the House, but the Auditor 
General’s Report shows that since then an additional $67 000 has been paid. Can you 
ouch for the correctness of this statement? 


Mr. Scorrt.—That is furnished to me by the accountant. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox).—I think you will find in the Audit , 
‘that another amount has been paid. netior Generals Hema 


Mr. Scorr.—I asked the accountant’s branch, that is all. 


! 
\ 


fy 
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Q. Will you make sure whether there is an additional $7,000 paid? 

A. Yes, I can ask the accountant. The second question was as to a list of salaried 
‘agents in the United States, the amount paid for salaries and expenses and their 
annual reports. (List produced.) The next question for a list of salaried agents 
‘and sub-agents in the United states and the amount paid to each for five years. (List 
produced.) I was also asked for papers in connection with the deportation of a man 
from Nelson, who had been sent out by the British E. T. Society. (File produced ) 
Then I produce a manifest of the SS. Montreal, and also a statement showing the 


‘amount paid to Mr. Smart for bonuses for four years. The seventh question was as 


to the number of deportations since the Medical Act went into force. I find that 
1,402 immigrants have been deported. 
Q. At what time? : 
A. Since the Medical Act went into force. Then a statement was asked for 
giving the name, nationality, where deported from, where to, the cause, and the date. 
That is also produced. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. In what year was the largest number deported ? 

A. In the fiscal year 1902-3, 67; in 1903-4, 85; in 1904-5, 86; in 1905-6, 187; in 
1906-7, 201; in 1907-8, 826. 

Q. Those are deportations from our ocean ports, are they? 

A. No, from interior parts of Canada, those who had become a public charge 
within two years. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Have you had to deport any who came from the United States, especially from 
our western provinces ? 
A. Yes. The number of Americans deported was 51. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Can you give the number of the various countries? 
A. The statements I have filed indicate the nationality. I think at the last meet- 
ang I gave them. English, 883; Scotch, 80; Bulgarian, 53; American, 51, and so on. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. After they have resided in Canada for over two years they cannot be deported? 

A. No. These are some of the reports furnished us by the United States authori- 
ties. ( Reports produced.) The ninth question was as to a list of deductions from 
the bonuses paid on those going to the United States. (List produced.) 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Did you make a statement at the last meeting that the final amounts had been 
paid to the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. I said I thought the last cheque was for between $37,000 and $38,000. 

Q. That would be after the cancellation of the contract? 

A. I asked the accountant for this information and that is what he sent me. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. In answer to the request made to you at the last metting to produce a state- 
ment of all bonuses and monies paid to Smart & Company, you have produced a 
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document to-day in which I see that James A Smart is shown to have received in 
1906, £4 and in 1907, £95? 

AS Wes: 

Q. Then there are a list of names upon that statement? 

A. These were his agents in the old country. : 

Q. Therefore, the sum of £2,928 practically represents the amount paid to Smart 
& Company? 

A. That is what I should think. 

Q. I want to ask you in regard to the productions made to-day? 

Mr. Scorr.—Will you let me put them all in first? 

Mr. Monx.—Certainly. 

Mr. Scott.—The ninth question was for a list of deductions for the last three 
years on those going to the United States, that is on whom these bonuses have been 
paid. (Reads) :— 


STATEMENT OF DEDUCTIONS ON BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL IMMIGRANTS ON ACCOUNT OF 
GOING TO THE U.S.A., FROM JANUARY, 1906, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1907. 


British.) 00 5.0805 Jo ee ey 
German... 6. 2. Ee ee ee 
Norwegian 0.6.60 ee eG 
Swedes. is. ee ee lo 
Finn. 2 0006 -  B 
Russian. 60s Se a eS 
Russian-German.. 2... 02. ee ee 
Russian-Jew:: 20.50.08 2o22 0 5 
Polish: . 25 Se ee x6 
Swiss. ee 2 
Danes 08s as ee ee a 
Galicians and Doukhobors:. .. .. 3... 3. 3. 93 eee 
Austrian. 2 3) 16 (0 4. 
Dutch. coc 0b. he eT 
Hungarian... 6.02. ee ee 

Total... ¢i.66 0 Je oe. ek ee 


Of the British, bonus has already been deducted on 214 persons, leaving 151 yet 
to be deducted. The reasons deductions have not been made of the above number 
is because the department has not yet received bonus claims sufficient to cover them. 
Bonus on continental immigrants has been deducted to date. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. How do you finally decide? 
A. If the man goes to the United States within a year, according to our arrange- 


Tent we deduct it, although when he landed in Canada he declared his intention of 
settling here. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. How do you arrive at these deductions? 

A. We get a list of those crossing into the United States each month, samples of 
which are produced here this morning. They take this list name by name with the 
manifest. On the face of the manifest it says whether we have paid b t, 
If we have paid bonus we deduct it. : ae 

Q. You have to go through several manifests to find the names? 

A. Yes. It is very tedions work. ‘ 


ees 
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Q. In the list there is nothing to indicate what steamer he came by? 

A. Yes. The name of the ship is given there. 

Q. Do you refer to what you have produced? 

A. Yes, it is there. 

Q. Then the American officer tells you in his report by what steamer the immi- 
grant came to Canada or the United States? 

A. A great many are landed at the United States ports, come to Canada, work 
for a time and go back. 

Q. Is a bonus paid on an immigrant who goes to the Uuited States and then 
comes to Canada? 

A. No, except when he lands in the winter time at Portland. But the great bulk 
of those, of course, we have never paid in bonuses. It is only on a very small number 
that we paid bonuses. The tenth question was as to the number of Doukhobors who 
originally came to Canada. The number is 7,363. (Statement produced.) Then I 
produce the monthly statements of bonuses paid to American agents and sub-agents 
and railway certificates serving to prove that the bonuses have been earned. Also a 
letter or letters from the assistant superintendent in London giving the names of 
duly selected agents on the continent. (File produced.) These were I think all the 
items asked for. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You were asked to produce the letter by which you had been officially informed 
of the duly authorized continental booking agents? 

A. I have produced copies of them. 

Q. Received from whom? 

A. The first letter is dated April 9, 1907. It says:— 

‘With the exception of the agents in France, I have now selected those agents who 
will participate in the new bonus arrangement on the continent. I beg to enclose 
for your information a list of the agents selected, and, of course, these agents will 
now be sending you bonus claims in accordance with the instructions contained in 
your circular. I expect to make the selection of the French agents very shortly, and 
wwill advise you of those selected.’ 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Who writes that letter? 
A. Mr. J. Bruce Walker. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. What is the date of that letter? 
A. April 9, 1907. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. With regard to the documents produced by you as coming from the American 
offices, do you get those documents monthly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From the American superintendent at Montreal? 


A. Yes. 


Q. I find, for instance, a document entitled, ‘List of immigrants who applied for 
admission to the United States during the month of April, 1907” It is a voluminous 
document. Does the government pay for these returns ? 

A. Yes, we pay for the compiling of it. ; 

Q. What is the arrangement as regards payment with the American office in 


Montreal ? 
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A. I think we pay forethe typewriting. 1 think they cost us roan @1Q (Reese 
a month. : 

Q. I have just now seen for the first time, and they purport to be a ee es 
those who originally booked for Canada and subsequently changed their minds an 
went to the United States under the three clauses that are referred to in the American 
Immigration Report. 

Mr. Scorr.—tI have not read the American report. : 

Mr. Monx.—It appears to be a list of all those who at the border stations between 
Canada and the United States applied for leave to enter the United States. 


Q. How can you by that list make it out that a man booked originally for Canada 
and then changed his mind and went to the United States? 

A. They give the name there, the name of his ship he came out on, the date when 
each ship arrived, and his nationality. They take the manifest of the ship and trace 
the name up. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. And then you check that by looking up the manifest of the ship ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I would refer to the manifest of the Virginian that you produced at the last 
meeting of the committee. I suppose the manifest of the Virginian is a fair sample? 

A. It is a fair sample of the manifests received, : 

Q. I have noticed in looking over that manifest that in the summary given at 
the end and signed by the purser, there is a certificate that on the Virginian there 
seems to have been a total under the Immigration Act of 791 passengers entering 
Canada by that steamer. That seems to be the final certificate on the manifest ? 

A. The total number of souls was 838 according to this certificate. 

Q. He mentions the Immigration Act there. What does he mean? 

A. Under the Immigration Act 791 is the actual number. 

Q. I notice also another certificate attached to to the manifest for the signature 
of our agent at Halifax that the inspection of the second cabin passengers was begun 
by the medical examiner, Dr. Hawkins, at 1.25 p.m. and finished at 2.30 p.m.; that 
the civil examination of these same second cabin passengers began at 1.25 p.m. and 
was completed at 3 p.m.; that as regards the steerage inspection the examination 
began at 4.15 p.m. and was terminated at 5.40 p.m., and that the civil examination 
began at 4.15 p.m. and finished at 6 p.m. I suppose that in that limited time there 
could not be a very protracted examination of each passenger considering the number 
of passengers certified by the purser? 

A. That is the inspection certificate. 

Q. Did I understand you to state at our last meeting that there was only £61, or 
‘was it 61 passengers, on whom bonuses were paid on that steamer ? 

A. I put the whole statement in. I have not got it in my memory. 


Mr. Monx.—I asked that question because from my perusal of the manifest I 
arrived at the conclusion that in bonuses that steamship load must have cost us over 
$500. I counted up the British bonuses paid, then the continental bonuses, and it 
seems to me it was quite a large amount that we paid. ; 

Mr. Scorr.—lI filed a statement before giving the exact fi 
did pay. It is in my former evidence. 


Mr. Monx.—In the papers filed by you I notice there is a list. It looks as though 
there were £61 paid, but I think the amount was more considerable than that 


Mr. Scorr.—In any case that is in my former evidence. 


gures of the bonuses we 
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Q. Those that are marked in the manifest, ‘British bonuses allowed’ and those 
marked ‘continental bonuses allowed ’—in those cases the bonus was paid? 

A. Yes. } 

Q. Who places that mark on the manifest? 

A. The clerk who checks them. 

Q. In the department here? 

A. Yes, in the department here. 

Q. With the documents you filed there is also this parcel which I now show you. 
marked, ‘No. 1 A’ These purport to be statements made up mostly in pencil, headed. 
‘Department of the Interior.’ What are these that I now show you, and where are 
they made up and by whom? 

A. These are the examinations of the immigrants at the ocean ports, made up 
by the agent or one of his clerks. 

Q. As a matter of fact, these penciled statements are not made up, I suppose, in 
oe ae time which I indicated a moment ago during which the inspection takes 
place 

A. They are made up while they are being inspected. 

Q. Do you conceive it possible in that time to make up such a statement as that 
for each passenger ? 

Ae ies: 

Q. Are you able to say positively it is done in the presence of each immigrant? 

A. Positively. I have done it myself. 

Q. In the case of the Virginian, can you tell from the handwriting who made it 
up? 

A. One of the clerks at the office. 

Q. Down in Halifax? 

A. Yes, the writing is familiar. 

Q. Is the writing familiar? 

A. Oh, quite familiar. 

Q. You do not know who the writer would be? 

A. It could only be done by one of three men, Mr. Annand, Mr. Barnstead or 
. Blackadder. They are the only three who could do it. 

Q. I notice that none of those documents made up as passenger lists is signed ? 

A. They are all rubber stamped with the rubber stamp of the agency. 

Q. Do you mean the rubber stamp down there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that dispenses with the signature? 

A. Certainly. You asked me a moment ago for the number of British bonuses 
paid on the Virginian. I find that at the last meeting I stated that bonuses were 
claimed on 55 men, 22 women and 23 children, and that according to the information 
collected at the ocean ports British bonuses were allowed and payable on 41 men, 14 
women and 13 children, leaving 14 men, 8 women and 10 children on whom bonuses 
fwere disallowed. That is, those claims were not allowed on the evidence as taken at 
the ocean ports on those forms. The total British bonuses paid was £61 10 shillings, 
and the continental bonuses amounted to £36. 

Q. Do you think that statement tallies with the bonuses allowed stamped on the 
manifest ? 


A. Oh, yes. nie 
Q. As regards the claim of the agent on the steamer Victorian, produced by you 


at the last sitting and now shown you as exhibit 2A, I find those statements of claims 
are incomplete. None of them contain the Canadian Government agent’s certificate. 
Why is that certificate placed at the foot of the claim if it is only filled in by the 
Canadian agent? an ae 

A. I explained to the committee either at the last sitting or the sitting before 
that British booking agents claimed they should have a bonus on first class passengers 


Mr 
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who come out here to settle on the land, the same as second and third class passengers. 
But we stated we could not pay a bonus on first class passengers because they are not 
examined at Canadian ocean ports. They said: Can no arrangement be made whereby 
hve could get the examination on the other side, and we put that certificate at the 
foot of the claim so that if they wished they could have the examination made in 


Great Britain. If they did that I said they will get the bonus. ie 
Q. Do you not think it would be an improvement if the agent claiming was 


obliged to make an affidavit or give some satisfactory proof that the facts alleged in 
the immigrant’s application for a ticket are true? 

A. He says so on the face of it that the statement made is true. 

Q. I notice that many of those applications for a ticket seem to be contradictory, 
and you will notice that a large number of those you have filed do not indicate what 
was the occupation of the applicant? 

A. I think they all show the occupation, everyone of them I think. 

Mr Monx.—I will give you an instance. Here is one, No. 784,941, the applica- 
tion of Gertrude Fisher does not indicate her occupation at all. 


Mr. Scorr.—lIt is there. (Reads) :— 

‘What was your last occupation before sailing?—A. Domestic. How long were 
you engaged?—A. Three years. British subject, destination in Canada, Winnipeg; 
intended occupation in Canada, domestic.’ 


Mr. Monx.—Here is one, No. 811,371, where there are no answers to the questions, 
and the following one, 811,372, there is the same thing, and the following one, 811,369, 
the same thing. 


Mr. Scorr.—It is there :— 
‘Destination in Canada is Calgary. Intended occupation, farmer.’ 


It is quite true he does not give his occupation before sailing, but the steamboat 
inspection will give you the answer. 


Q. Do we pay bonuses on steam laundrymen ? 

A. No. 

Q. Well, in the case of No. 811,375 the continental bonus was allowed ? 

A. It was allowed for the reason that he states his intended occupation in Canada 
is that of a farmer. If I had the port inspection I could tell you the reasons. The 
last occupation before sailing was farmer, in which he had been engaged for two 
years. 

. How was that statement arrived at? 

. By the examination at the ocean port. 

. Who stated it? 

. He stated it. 

. But there is no statement by the agent who sold the ticket? 

. He states that he is going to farm in Canada. 

. He is indicated there as a steam laundryman and that his intended occupa- 
tion in Canada is that of farmer? 

A. At the ocean port he gives his age, name and last occupation that of farmer, 
in which he has been engaged for two years. 


OPOPrPOPO 


Mr. Monx.—And the statement of the agent was that he was a steam laundry- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Scorr.—That may be, but the man stated when he landed at the ocean port 
he had teen engaged for two years as a farmer, 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. He may have been a laundryman engaged for two years in farming. 
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Q. If a man says two different things, both cannot be true? 

A. He does not say that. 

Q. On the face of the application he is stated to be a steam laundryman, and 
that his intended occupation in Canada is that of farmer? 

A. And when he was examined at the ocean port he gave his last occupation as 
farming, in which he had been engaged for two years. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I notice quite a number of those immigrant’s applications for tickets are in- 
complete, particularly from the continental booking agents. Here is No. 811,378. You 
notice how incomplete the statement is, but they are all unanimous in declaring that 
they are coming to Canada to engage as farm hands? 

A. Yes, not all of them. Those particular ones are. 

Q. I notice in the case of this man, No. 811,378, the continental bonus was 
allowed. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you allow a bonus where the application is thus incomplete, and provided 
a man declares either at the ocean port or on the other side that he intends engaging 
in farming? 

A. No, not exactly. 

Q. Is it not the rule that a man who declares that he intends engaging in farm- 
ing, that for the bonus to be paid it is sufficient that he alone should make that 
declaration ? 

A. It is not the fact. 

Q. That seems to be the case from my examination of the papers of the Victorian. 

A. I gave this morning the number who were claimed for and disallowed. You 
make the statement that we make an allowance on all passengers claimed for. I say 
no. As I have already said, on the Virginian bonuses were claimed for 55 men, 23 
women and 23 children, and there were allowed bonuses on 31 men, 41 women and 
13 children, leaving 14 men, 8 women and 10 children disallowed. 

Q. I would like very much to test that in the case of No. 811,378 and others of 
a similar character, where the application does not disclose an answer to five or six 
questions that are placed in the application. But there is a statement by the agent 
in answer to the question, ‘Intended occupation in Canada.’ 

Q. I asked you as a matter of fact that where there is that much evidence you 
pay the bonus? 

A. If at the examination at the ocean port it is disclosed that he is of the farming 
class, and that he intends to follow farming in Canada. 

Mr. Monx.— Let us take the case of No. 811,370, page 16, line 23, of the manifest. 
There is in that case, as in many others, no answers to the questions excepting to 
those as to the intended occupation in Canada. 

Mr. Scorr.—When he lands at the ocean port he gives his name, last occupation 
prior to sailing, as farming, that he had been engaged in that occupation for five 
years, that he had lived in Holland, that he was going to Calgary, that he intended 
to farm, and that he had $500 in cash. 

Mr. Monx.—But to the question :— 

“How long engaged as farmer,’ no answer; ‘where, no answer; ‘when,’ no answer; 
last occupation prior to sailing,’ no answer. 


Mr. Scorr.—In his examination at the ocean port he gives that. 
Q. In this particular case does the man speak English do you think? 
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A. I could not say. If he does not we have interpreters at ae es wee 
speak the language he speaks. I would like to say that this Become $8,000 a 
grants from Holland had in their possession cash varying from Pett? 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


2 . 

x at Take the case of the man Prudholm, page 18, line 33, of the 
manifest. He had $7,000. On page 20, line 17, a Hollander going to Calgary to farm 
had $7,000. On page 20, line 20, another had $2,000. This is the examination made 
at the ocean ports. ee iy 

. Does the officer check his cas 

i They have not time to count his cash. They simply take the amount. Here 

is one on page 20, line 27, who had $8,000. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. Do they ever overstate it? 
A. Foreigners usually understate what they have. 


By Mr. Kennedy (New Westminster): 


Q. Is that examination at the port of arrival? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Taking those two examinations together they would answer all those ques- 
tions ¢ 

A. Certainly. We do not pay on every claim, we get complaints that we are not 
free enough in paying, that we do not pay them readily enough. 

Q. You do not throw money at these agents ? 

A. We get complaints that we are stingy. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Would you refer to the case of Albertus Dionysius, page 17, line 6. What 
are the indications on the manifest for this gentleman? 

A. He was from Holland, 31 years of age, a farmer, had been so all his life, was 
going to Calgary to farm, and had $3,000 in cash. 

Q. I see it is stated in an application that this man of 31 years of age had been 
20 years a farmer? 

A. When examined at the ocean port he said he had been a farmer all his life. 

Q. Now, take the case of Van Akin, page 20, line 16. 

A. That particular man had $7,000 in cash. 


Mr. Monx.—So he said. 


___Mr. Scorr——He had been a farmer for years. His age is 28, occupation prior to 
sailing gardener, and had been so engaged for ten years. He apparently worked some 


time in the U. S., for in reply to the question whether he had been gardening he says 
in Holland and the U. S. He had in his possession $7,000. gardening J 


Mr. Monx.—The case on page 20, line 20, also states 21 years a farmer? 


A. That particular man gave his age as 31, his last occupation prior to sailing 


farmer, and had been such all his life, was a Hollander by birth, ha . 
Canada before, and had $2,000 in cash. y birth, had never been in 
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Q. I notice one was a steam fitter upon whom we paid a bonus. Here is one 
George S. Eden, manifest page 2, line 50, an engine fitter, upon whom the bonus was 
allowed. Is that correct? 

A. His last oceupation prior to sailing was that of navvy. He was a British 
subject by birth and came out here as a railway Jabourer. 

Q. You infer he came out as a railway labourer? 

A. He says so. 

Q. He was very positive in the application that he was an engine fitter. 

A. He came out here and his intended occupation was railway labourer. 

Q. As a matter of fact there is no means of ascertaining on the other side the 
truth of those allegations made by the applicant? 

A. The inspection is made on this side. 

Q. But the examination on the other side consists in the booking agents taking 
this statement of the applicant, as shown by the papers produced from the Victorian? 

A. There is no statement outside of the medical inspection except where a man 
appears before one of our Canadian agents and has his examination made there. 

Q. In England all the licensed booking agents are entitled to the bonus? 

A. Provided they do not break any of our regulations. If they break any of our 
regulations we strike them off and give them the reasons why we do so. 

Q. Is there one doctor in Halifax who makes the medical examination? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in the space of time given in the documents relating to the Victorian 
do you think he has time to conduct the medical examination ? 

A. A reasonable examination. 

Q. What does it amount to, as a matter of fact, in the space of an hour to pass 
500? 

A. They average about 300 an hour. 

Q. What do you think the medical examination will amount to? 

A. That is for the medical man to say. It is the same at the American ports. 

Q. Does Dr. Bryce visit those ports? 

A. He does. 

Q. He never takes the examinations himself, does he? 
A. I think so, when he is there. 


Mr. Krennepy (New Westminster).—I stood on a vessel at Glasgow last year 
where a lot of immigrants were going on and a physician, who I think was employed 
by the steamship company, the Allan Line, was examining passengers as they went on 
board. I timed them as they came up the ladders. The doctor looked them over as 
any sharp man would look at them to see if there might be any traces of disease. He 
seemed to me to be making a very fair examination. I timed him, and he passed 
from five to 12 a minute. He turned some of them back and stood them apart, until 
he got through the others, and then he looked them over again. 


Mr. Scort.—There are two doctors at Glasgow, one is the Board of Trade’s and 
the other the company’s own doctor. 

Mr. Monx.—It would be the same thing as the honourable member here has stated, 
that he must pass from five to 12 a minute. 

Mr. Scorr—About 300 an hour. I filed with the committee at the last meeting 
the inspection of the medical officer. There were two kinds of examination. I think 
Dr. Barr saw them. 

Mr. Kennepy (New Westminster).—I know one doctor kept me for two hours 
examining me for insurance. 

Mr. Scorr—They cannot examine immigrants that way. 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Are any efforts being made to obtain on the other side a Sala medical 
examination of immigrants from the continent coming direct to Canada? 

A. No. ee 

Q. Are you aware that the American authorities conduct such an reine 

A. At some ports they do. At the chief ports of Southern Europe they do, bu 
not in the northern ports of Europe. : ; 

Q. Are you sure they have no such examination at Antwerp = 

A. I cannot say as to Antwerp. It is a point to which a good many come from 
the south. They come in there from Turkey ard Assyria. : 

Q. How do you make a distinction between southern and northern Europe? : 

A. The class of immigrants from northern Europe are not the same as those ot 
southern Europe. 

Q. Are they a better class? 

A. Certainly, they are a better class. 

Mr. Barr.—They have not so much wrong with their eyes. 

Mr. Scorr.—They have not trachoma to the same extent. We use every pre- 
caution to keep out undesirable immigrants, and I think we have been fairly success- 
ful. The only complaint we get now is that the examination is too severe. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Fiom whom? 
A. You will see it in the newspapers. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I think I understood you to say at the last meeting that once an immigrant 
has landed, bonused or otherwise, he is not traced ¢ 

A. Some of them are. 

Q. Is there any system ? 

A. We have in Ontario and parts of Quebec a system of placing farm labourers 
with farmers. We have a number of employment agents to whom booking agents 
in the old country send the immigrant direct. 

Q. Since when ? 

A.This is the second year of its operation. 

Q. How many agents do you employ in Ontario? 

A. Possibly 175 to 200. 

Q. How many in Quebec? 

A. Probably 8 or 10. 

Q. Can you give us a list of those agents employed in Ontario, what has been 
paid to them and what men they have placed? 

A. Yes, I can. 

Q. And the same as regards Quebec? 

A. Yes, I gave it to Dr. Sproule last night. 


Mr. Monx.—I was asking the names of those placing agents in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, what has been paid to them during the last year, and what 
immigrants have been placed. 


Mr. Scorr.—I want to make a statement with reference to those employment 
agencies. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Will you allow me one minute. The certificate that is signed by the immi- 
grant in applying for a ticket is the only one signed by the immigrant. He does 
Not sign other documents on this side? 

A. No. 
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Q. Ibe us the immigrant’s application for a ticket he fails to fill out that part of 
the form : Farmer, farm labourer, gardener, &c.’ when he comes to Canada he allows 
tle iramigration agent to fill it in? 

A. The immigration agent asks him questions as shown on that form. 

Q. Now, if he fills in his intended occupation in Canada, would the bonus he 
paid for such a man? 

A. Tf he had one year’s experience as a farmer in the old country. He must have 
had experience as a farmer in the old country before any bonus is paid. It does not 
matter what he does in this country. There are dozens of men of all kinds of occupa- 
tions from the old country who come out to farm in this country. Some of our best 
farmers in the west never saw a farm until they came here. 

Q. That experience may be had at any time? 

A, Oh, yes. 

Q. I see for example a carpenter on whom the bonus was allowed? 

A. It was not allowed because he was a carpenter. 

Q. He styles himself a carpenter. He states that ten or fifteen years previous 
he was a farmer and that his intention was to locate on a farm? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What opportunity have you of comparing the immigrant’s application for a 
ticket with the certificate of the immigrant agent on this side? Are those all compared 
before the bonus is allowed 2 

A. Certainly, and all put in order so that they can be readily turned up. 

Q. So an immigrant coming to Canada need not say he is a farmer, a farm 
laborer, gardener, or anything else if he gives an answer to the immigration agent 
here that he had worked twelve months on a farm ? 

A. Very often those forms are incomplete. I was making a statement with refer- 
ence to the placing of labourers with the farmers in Ontario. Ninety per cent of 
the tickets sold in Great Britain are sold at least thirty days before the immigrant 
Sails. As soon as the booking agent has sold a ticket to an immigrant he gives him 
a ecard of introduction to one of those employment agencies. We have 175 or 200 
different men, and the booking agent immediately notifies the employment agent that 
he has sold such ticket, describing the man, telling him what kind of work he wants, 
what is his experience and so on. He mails that to the employment agent in Canada 
so that when the immigrant arrives at the particular station to which he is booked, 
our employment agent knows exactly where to send him and what farmer to send 
fhim to. We find the thing is working out very well. For instance, we occasionally 
hear that these immigrants are all thieves, and diseased, and undesirable immigrants. 
T have taken just one book of claims put into the office here on whom we have paid 
$12 for locating them and there are some very good immigrants amongst them. We 
send out these forms in order to satisfy ourselves that the immigrant had been placed 
with a farmer and to ascertain what degree of satisfaction he was giving to the 
farmer. Here is one of the answers: (Reads.) 

‘Thomas Broad was placed with Daniel Frost at Frankford, Ontario, who replies: 

‘Your letter received this morning and in reply would say, that Thomas Broad 
is still with me and has given me fairly good satisfaction. J am giving him $15 a 
month.’ 

Then, here is one about Adamson Bell, who is placed with Thomas G. Elliott, 
Wooller, Ontario, and Mr. Elliott replies: 

‘In regard to Adamson Bell, he worked for me for four months and a half. I 
hired him for $20 per month and paid him $110. He proved to be a real gentleman, 
and a humble servant. He proved to be a very satisfactory immigrant. He went 
home in December, as he has promised his parents he would on leaving England.’ 

Archibald Reid was placed with Mr. 8. L. Perrill, of Wooller, who says: 
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‘The above mentioned young man, Archibald Reid, was with me one month, at 

: ich ti id hi isfactorily. Then he left me for 
$20, during which time he did his work well and sati ruy 2 ; : 
the Northwest, getting that craze like so many of the rest of the sf ne 

Joseph Monkhouse was placed with George Runciman, Warkworth, Ontario, and 
Mr. Runciman writes: 

‘In reply to your favour of recent date, I would say that J oseph Monkhouse has 
been engaged with me for the last three months and has given good satisfaction. 
Was paying him $20 a month and have now engaged him for the following six months 
for $90. 

Johanna Montgomery was placed with Dr. Foley, Trenton, Ontario, who replied: 
. ‘Mrs. Foley is well pleased with Miss Montgomery. She is a splendid, fine girl 
and does her work thoroughly and well. She worked two weeks for $2 per week, and 
Mrs. Foley was so well suited with her that she raised her wages to $2.50 per week.’ 

Mrs. Christie McKenzie, wife of Wm. McKenzie, was placed with G. L. Walker, 
Norham, Ontario, and Mr. Walker replies: 

‘Some time ago I received a communication from you in regard to W. McKenzie, 
a farm hand from Scotland, to which I neglected to reply. Would say that he is 
employed by the year. I furnish him house and wood. Mrs. Christina McKenzie, his 
wife, is not working for me, but is living in a house on my place,’ and so on. 

There are hundreds, I may say thousands, of those letters showing that the bulk 
of the immigrants placed with farmers are doing well under the system we have 
adopted in placing them through employment agents. 

Mr. Monx.—I think that is a step in the right direction. I am impressed with 
the large number of those employment agents you have in the province of Ontario. 
I may state with reference to this list you have prepared for Dr. Sproule that I 
would like you to prepare a list for Quebec. 

Mr. Scott.—Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. How do you arrive at the payment of the commission? Take, for instance, the 
case of Glengarry. G. McPherson, the agent there, got $130 for placing 65? 
A; Yies, 


Q. How does he establish his claim? 

A. When he places an immigrant with a farmer he sends us the certificate :-— 

“I have this day placed..-......... He Janded at the port of 2299s) oes on 
the......day........, SS.......... Is farm labourer, domestic, and so on/ 

I take this certificate to signify that the agent has placed him with a farmer, or 
as a farm labourer or domestic. If we do not get the signed form, we write and find 
out. 


Q. Would you for the next meeting take up that case of McPherson who was 
paid $130 for 65 and show the document? 


A. I could leave this with you. 
by Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Have you any agents in the Maritime Provinces ? 

A. No. They only work satisfactorily where the bulk of the province is agricul- 
tural. On SS. Montreal there were only two immigrants on whom bonuses were 
claimed. The bulk of them were from countries where we do not pay bonuses. For 
instance, Austria-Hungary. There was one placed in the province of Qushest 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Is not Austria-Hungary in the list of those countries ? 
A. It is, but we are not paying any bonuses at the present time. 
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Q: How is that? 
A. I do not know. 


Q. Is not the amount of bonus the same in all countries ? 
A. Yes, now. 


Q. You will remember McPherson? 

A. I have it in my hand. 

My. Monx.—I have no more questions to ask Mr. Scott to-day. I would like to 
have an opportunity of looking over the documents produced. I might have a few 
more questions about McPherson. 

Mr. Scort.—In addition to what I have given you I was asked for a list of the 
deportations. I have brought over a few of the original files to show the process under 
which undesirable immigrants are handled. 

Mr. Monx.—I think it would be to the advantage of the committee to hear Dr. 
Bryce. He could give us some evidence on the medical examinations at some future 
date. 

Mr. Sprovute.—I notice in this list which purports to show the salaries and con- 
tingent expenses of agents for the fiscal year 1907—that, apparently, it only gives the 
names of the salaried agents and not the sub-agents. 

Mr. Scorr.—I gave you a separate list giving the list of sub-agents and the 
amounts paid for five years. 

Mr. Sproute.—That was among the papers you left with us? 

Mr. Scorr.—Yes, that was filed. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. With regard to estimating the amount of cash and settler’s effects, what means 
does the agent resort to to get as correct an estimate as possible? 

A. When they issue a certificate—I also filed the certificates upon which the 
American bonuses have been paid—when the agent or sub-agent is issuing a certificate 
he asks the man what he is worth in cash and effects. 

Q. Take one for instance, the number of cars at 148. As near as can be ascer- 
tained the value amounted to so much? 

A. We can tell absolutely the number of cars. 

Mr. Sproute.—That is all right but I mean with regard to the values. 

Mr. Scorr.—We simply take a man’s word for it. 

I may say it is very difficult to get farmers to take a family. They either want 
single men or a single girl, or a man and wife, without children. That is why we pay 
the locating agent $2 each for locating families. It is a very difficult thing to do and 
they are most desirable immigrants. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Are you able to place a man on whom you have paid a bonus and find out how 


many have taken up homesteads? mee 
A. Yes. I gave that to the committee at the last sitting. I filed a statement. 


Mr. Monx.—Not the names, I think. 
Mr. Scorr.—We can give you the names, but it would be an awful job. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Gan you tell how many of those on whom you actually paid bonuses? Some 


of them of course are immigrants on which you do not pay ? ae 
A. When you get down to that it would be very hard to make statistics. When 
the immigrant is making his entry for a homestead he is asked his nationality. I filed 
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a statement last week giving a number of homesteads entered from J anuary 1, 1907, to 
January 1, 1908, of this year, showing the number of entries, English, Irish, Scotch 
and continental immigrants. Taking them for a period of 20 years they would average 
2-5, or two and a half people, and taking that basis it would work out at 20 per cent 
Scotch, 23 per cent Irish, 43 per cent American, and 28 per cent continental. 

Mr. Monx.—It would be very satisfactory to trace the immigrant right up to the 


Northwest and on to the farm. 

Mr. Scorr.—If you wish it for the purposes of demonstration, I would be only too 
pleased to trace say 50, but to trace them over a number of years would be an awful 
job. 

Mr. Monx.—If it was done as a system you could be able to come before us and 
say: ‘Here are the names of the parties on whom bonuses were paid. 

Mr. Scort.—It would be an endless job. 

Mr. Srvcram.—Could not the Mounted Police assist? 

Mr. Scorr.—Consider the size of the country. 

Mr. Siyciarr.—Could they not call on the settlers? 

Mr. Scort.—They do in some of the newer districts. 

Mr. Monx.—If the name of a man entering for a homestead was returned to you 
with sufficient information, such as the ship he came out on, could not you trace him 
more easily? 

Mr. Scorr.—That is the lands branch and they would have to.amend their form. 
I had them amend their form as to nationality, but we never get the name of the ship. 

The committee adjourned. 


Having read over the preceding transcripts of my evidence, I find them correct. 


W. D. SCOTT, 
Suverintendent of Immigration. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION AND HEALTH OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Houser or Commons, 
Commirtren Room No. 34, 
, WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1908. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.10 o’clock am., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


The Cuairrman.—The committee, as you are all aware, has met to-day to proceed 
svith the examination of Dr. P. H. Bryce in regard to the quarantine regulations, the 
health of immigrants, and other matters connected therewith. It was Mr. Monk who 
requested that Dr. Bryce should appear before the committee but the honourable 
gentleman has not yet arrived. Dr. Bryce has no particular statement to make; he 
is here for examination to give all the information that is required of him, providing 
he can do so. If any honourable gentleman present desires to interrogate Dr. Bryce, 
pending Mr. Monk’s arrival, it is, of course, open to him to do so. 


SYSTEM OF EXAMINATION AT OCEAN PORTS. 
By Mr. Schaffner : 


i Q. If the information has not been given already, I would like the doctor to 
explain briefly the system of examination in force with respect to immigrants upon 
‘arriving at Quebec or other Canadian ocean ports. 


Dr. Bryce.—I may say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the system has not 
been altered materially in the last three or four years except to make it more precise 
in its details than it was four years ago, when we instituted the work, and regarding 
which special information is to be found in the annual reports. I might say that 
this year, in view of the increasing stringency demanded or rather, I suppose, the 
restricted opportunities for work, the department has endeavoured to bring out the 
very best of all who have in any way been assisted; and in order to do it it has 
made it necessary for every such emigrant who presents himself at a ticket office, or 
la shipping office, in the old country, to have the certificate of a medical officer of 
some sort—in England sometimes it may be the medical officer of the parish, some- 
times it may be the family doctor—that the emigrant is in perfect health. 

)  Q. You say that is the custom now? 
A. That is the practice now. That is called for by the regulations of the depart- 
ment. 


By Mr. Barr: 


{ Q. Where are those regulations kept? We have been unable to find any trace 


‘of them ? : 
/ A. These certificates go to the London office or to the ticket office where the ticket 


is obtained. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. When was that system introduced ? 
A. This last year. I will attach to my evidence a copy of the blank certificate 
form required to be filled out by all assisted emigrants in Great Britain. 
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By Mr. Barr: 


. Just this year? 

. This last winter. 

We could not find any trace of those regulations? 

There is a printed form required. 

. We have not seen any? 

_ I have no doubt we can supply copies. I have seen the form myself. 

We have been told that it is merely a matter of form ? 

. The regulations are contained on a large printed form and deal with all 
steamship passengers that are in any way assisted. As regards others, any person 
who comes to a doctor at Liverpool with his ticket in his pocket, and is healthy look- 
ing, of course goes on board. The Board of Trade doctor of Liverpool, or it may be 
of London, and subsequently the ship’s doctor, examines that person before he goes 
on board and becomes a passenger. Of course, you cannot apply the certificate require- 
ment to people who are buying their passage independently of any assistance. We 
have not seen any way by which you can get at a person who goes down—for instance, 
this morning at 10 o’clock—on the dock at Liverpool and, with thousands of others, 
demands to come on board a steamer that sails at 2 p.m. Everything then is in 
confusion and we have seen no way by which you can make an examination at Liver- 
pool the morning of sailing any more thoroughly than it is with the Board of Trade 
doctor at the port and the ship’s doctor. The passenger goes on board and during 7, 8 
or 9 days he under the supervision of the ship’s doctor who has to make a signed 
declaration, which is left with the medical inspector of the port of arrival, stating 
that during the voyage no person has suffered from any disease other than the follow- 
ing: Then he has to give the name of the person suffering from the disease and the 
name of the disease, and that statement has to be signed by the doctor and by the 
ship’s master. Really it is in the shape of an oath, and I don’t know how you could 
make it any more binding. It is the word of honour of the ship’s doctor that there 
are no more cases on board than he enumerates. Then when that passenger comes off 
the ship he is one of 1,000 or 1,500; there have been as many as 7,000 passengers 
landing at Quebec in a single day. Last year there were that number, the largest in 
any one day. The passengers have to be examined in detail and it is done simply in 
this way: On the large steamers of the Canadian Pacifie Railway which lie at Quebec 
the company ask for, and the department sends down, a medical man to Rimouski, 
who carefully examines on the way up all the second class passengers. They are 
generally nice people, but here and there there may be a defective of some sort 
amongst them. Those detained are taken into the immigration building. When they 
come into the building they pass through a line of medical examination, which I 
think, is as reasonably strict as can be carried out anywhere in practice. We have 
two medical men on the line. One doctor’s duty is to examine, as the immigrant 
comes along a narrow passage where there is nobody else, the general appearance of 
the man; whether there is anything defective in his appearance, such as epilepsy or 
it may be St. Vitus’ Dance, or whether there is anything that would indicate that he 
is a defective. That is noted as he goes along the line. After that he is examined 
in detail. If there is a tendency shown towards trachoma, that is ascertained by 
turning back the lids of the eyes. That is done with us much more thoroughly than 
it is at New York, where they pride themselves upon the carefulness of their examina- 
tion. I know our results are even more exact than theirs, and they think in New 
York they are pretty exact. In general terms that is what we do. 

We have often wondered how we could examine 1,500 or 2,000 or 3,000 people, 
coming mostly from Britain, in any more thorough way. The experience has been that 
there are more persons of defective physical organization come from Great Britain 
especially from the factory towns in England, than from any other country oe 
more; and we have wondered what we could do with regard to stopping a fine: for 
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instance of 2,000 people, in a forenoon or in a day and going into what you might 
might call a minute physical examination of each one. We have thought that in the 
first place it would mean three or four days’ detention of a shipload; and when you 
remember that means the debarkation of about 1 person in every 100, you will see how 
serious the problem is. If you examined 99 persons and detained one person, it would 
mean the very unnecessary, in my judgment, detention of all the rest. We have to 
realize that these people have been on board ship for nine days or two weeks, that they 
are going far west, that they are not in good shape so far as their physical appearance 
goes, they are dirty looking; and if we started and examined into the condition of the 
lungs and heart of each passenger it would mean from half an hour to an hour’s 
delay in each case. We do not think the number of detentions or deportations, at 
present at any rate, calls for such a severe discipline as that. It is not followed in 
New York, where they have been trying to keep out rather than admit people, and 
personally I do not think it is necessary here. What we have done has been to insist 
upon our medical officers opening their eyes wider, if possible, to see any mentally 
defective person. Now, only yesterday a person got to Winnipeg and shortly after 
getting there he became insane. Well, it looked as if that man ought to have been 
detected with certainty down at Quebec, say a week before. But medical men know 
that sometimes within a night a person becomes violently insane. I have been collect- 
ing statistics from our asylums and have noticed that you will find an insane person’s 
name occurring in a list once, twice, three times and even four times; going into the 
hospital, coming out well, staying out a year or six months, then getting bad again 
and going back once more to the hospital. Well, if that man is well enough to be 
sent out hy the doctors of the hospital and should happen to be coming through the 
port of Quebec, it is not to be expected that our doctors, who know nothing about the 
case—which is but one in 3,000—are likely to pick out that man. I do not think so, 
and while I think they have learned to be much more careful with regard to mental 
diseases and that sort of thing than they were at first when everybody talked about 
trachoma, I am quite certain that if you took the total] number of insane that have 
been deported in two years and set it against the 50,000 or more people that have been 
inspected, you will see that the inspection is just about as reasonably exact and careful 
as the situation makes possible. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What objection would there be to have a medical officer on each vessel with a 
very large number of immigrants on board? 

A. Each steamship at present has its own doctor. 

Q. But we will say a special medical man representing the government? ; 

A. Well, we have talked about that and it has seemed better, if anything more is 
deemed necessary that the ship’s officer be made our officer so to speak. We might say 
to him: ‘Now you only get so much from the company, that is mostly for taking care 
of people who are seasick and one thing and another. You are not supposed, presum- 
ably, by the terms of your contract, to spend all your time down amongst the immi- 
grants. Supposing you agree to make a daily individual inspection of every person 
downstairs during the seven or eight days of the voyage?’ J am convinced that if we 
lean get the officers of the company to do that, we will have adopted the extreme of 
methods to find out really the condition of health of every one on that vessel. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Do you understand that the government pays for this health officer ? 

A. What I am stating is only a supposition. 

Q. But as a matter of fact they do now? ee 
A. Oh, no, not on the steamships. The government does not pay the ship’s 


doctor now. 
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Q. Then there is no safeguard? 
A. Yes. We would add to his salary. They only get about $50 a month, these 
young fellows. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. In your opinion, is the average ship’s surgeon a man of sufficient ability to be 
selected by the department for that kind of work? You have met many of them as 
well as myself? 

A. I think they are. They are divided into two classes. I have known of young 
men a little anemic or a little tubercular, who have gone on board as ship’s surgeon, 
because they are delicate in health. Once in a while you will find an old soaker, but 
not many in recent years I am glad to say. Then there is a class of bright young 
fellows who want to get a little pocket money and experience of the world. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. It not infrequently happens that they are not graduates of a medical college? 

A. I do not think so. I think the steamship companies can get all the graduates 
they want. 

Q. I know cases where the young men have failed in their examination 4 

A. Certainly we would not grant our money until we knew our men. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. The ship’s surgeon examines the passenger’s at the point of embarkation for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of the company ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. He makes a thorough examination because the immigrant, if he is an invalid, 
or is in a bad state of health, is going to prove an expense to the steamship company, 
provided he is detained in the government detention hospital? The company pays for 
that ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. And if diseased immigrants are deported, the company pays the expense? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Threfore, it is necessary for the ship’s surgeon to see that those men coming on 
board are in absolutely good health. Now, here is the fault J find in the suggestion 
made by you. To my mind Mr. Blain’s suggestion is ahead of yours. Supposing the 
government pays the ship’s doctor for investigating the health of the immigrants? It 
will be his duty, as it was before, to protect the ship or rather protect the company. 
Now if, after the vessel has sailed, it turns out that some of those people have seasick- 
ness which develops before obscured epilepsy, quite a common thing I believe under 
such conditions, it is the duty of that surgeon to his emlpoyers to protect that epileptic 
friom being detected at the port of disembarkation. Is that not true? 

A. It may or may not be true. He has got to sign a certificate. 

Q. Yes, but whom is he working for? 

A. Of course, there is that phase of it. 

Q. Here is where I see the fault in your suggestion. Under your arrangement you 
would have the ship’s doctor as a government officer to report on the people that are 


sick. But the moment he does so he entails additional expense on the company. Do 
I make myself clear? 


A. Quite clear. 
Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—I cannot see that such a system would work. 
By Mr. Barr: 


Q. As I understand, the immigrants on disembarkin 


line? g here merely pass along a 
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A. In front of our medical inspector and his assistant. 

Q. But they pass along? 

A. They pass ‘along in front of two doctors. 

Q. How rapidly do they pass along? 

A. Well, supposing they are fine hearty looking English people, clean in wind 
and limb, I suppose, probably one a minute or probably one in two or three minutes. 
You take a thousand people and their examination would occupy several hours. 

-Q. As a matter of fact they pass at the rate of six a minute according to our 
information, I think? : 
. No, hardly that. 
. You could not raise the lids of the eyes uf each person in that time ? 
. We do not. : 
. You do not pretend to do that? 
. Not if the immigrants are English people. 
You could not raise even the man’s head in that time? 
I would put it that each person’s examination would occupy not much more 
‘than one minute. 

Q. But actually the immigrants pass at the rate uf six a minute. That is proven 
beyond doubt by the figures presented to the committee by Mr. Seott. You see that 
is the actual fact? 

A. It may have been in the ease of a healthy ship. That might be in the case 
of a healthy lot of people. 

Q. Yes, but that is the fact according to the list laid before us by Mr. Scott? 

A. All the doctors can do, unless they exainine each immigrant in detail, is when 
they see a delicate looking person, who may be consumptive, to tell him to stand 
aside and the line goes on. 

i Q. Many persons whose eyes are affected have passed the line instead of being 
asked to stand aside? : 

A’ Oh, no: 

Q. -Yes. 

A. You see we have not got trachoma among the English people. You cannot 
ifind any in our hospitals, not one in a thousand people. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. There are a great many people affected with eye disease in Wngland now? 
A. That is among the Jewish people, and they are examined there now. 


bOrOob>OoD 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. A great many cases come out here? 

A. We have got all of them. I am convinced that we do not get trachoma from 
England except amongst cases that may have been in hospitals and treated. The 
disease is not amongst the English people. 

Q. What about the continental people? 

A. We examine all of them. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Quite recen'ly ] had ocersion to look into your method of inspection in the 
city of Quebec. I think it would be advisable for every medical man who is in the 
House of Commons to examine into your methods because, to my mind, the state- 
ment you made is absolutely true; that as a reasonable examination I do not see that 
it can be much improved. A very misleading statement has been made here that 300 
Will pass within a certain limit of time. Every person that passes the doctor is 
examined. He is stopped and asked three questions: generally where he came from, 
where he is going, and what condition of health his family is in. Those questions are 
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broad questions of that kind. One is to determine whether the man can answer a 
broad question of that kind. Generally speaking there is some pleansantry passed 
on the part of the doctor there. No person passes 2 doctor without being asked at 
least three or four questions. 

A. That is right. 

Q. At the examination I saw all the children’s heads were uncovered, and so 
were the parents for that matter, and an examination made of the scalp as regards 
ringworm or any similar skin disease which might manifest itself. The point you 
make is an important one, that if the immigrant be anaemic he is sent to the deten- 
tion room. Of the passengers that I saw examined fully fifty persons were detained ? 

A. That is right. - 

Q. For instance there was somebody that had a glass eye. That was noticed, and 
it was a very clever piece of work. ‘That person was set aside and for various other 
reasons passengers were set aside and sent into the detention room; but the line was 
not stopped on account of the persons so detained. In the case of all continental 
people coming in their eyes are carefully examined. , 

Mr. Scuarrner.—About how many a minute went through? 

Mr. McIntyre (Stratheona).—I did not take note of the time so I could not 
‘answer that. 


Mr. Barr.—I saw the inspection several times and that was not my experience. 


TRACHOMA. 


Dr. Bryce.—Perhaps I might say this with regard to trachoma. I think it is 
worth noting. You know that in 1902 or 1903 there were loud complaints of people 
suffering from trachoma coming to the States via Canada. The regular work in con- 
nection with our department began in 1903 and became more exact with our own 
hospitals in 1904. In every year since that time we have, especially in the cities of 
Montreal and ‘'oronto and last winter in Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina, made detailed 
examinations of the hospitals and the dispensaries with a view to finding if there 
were any trachoma cases in those institutions. Now speaking without notes I may 
say that the Winnipeg General Hospital, in its out-patient department, last year had 
2,935 persons coming up daily for examination. I went through in detail every case 
in that list as to the cause of their coming there, and out of that number there were 
only 17 persons in the whole year who ceme up to the Winnipeg General Dispensary, 
which is a free dispensary, for treatment on account of trachoma. 

I went to the Margaret Scott Nursing Home, which is down near the station in 
Winnipeg, within a couple of blocks of it, and the nurses from that institution visit 
the poor in their homes. 

Mr. Jacxson.—It is near the Immigration Home? 


A. Yes, near the Immigration Home. They have some six or seven nurses going 
about attending the poor immigrants and other people who need their services, but 
there was in the register in the Margaret Scott Home, out of 230 or 240 cases in the 
10 months previous, only one person as having been treated for the eyes. Within a 
block of the Margaret Scott Home, three or four doctors who were not on the hospital 
staff, started a little clinic on their own account, and they had asked the public in that 
neighbourhood to come there and be treated free. I said to one of the doctors who 
had been going to the clinic for about four months, “Have you had any trachoma here’? 
and he replied, ‘No, we have not had any trachoma patients.’ At Regina there was 
quite a noise made, principally in Saskatchewan, by certain officers there that there 
were a good many trachoma patients cropping up in the rural parts of Saskatchewan 
I went there, and got hold of the provincial health officer, Dr. Seymour, and ei; 
“Can you put me on the track of trachoma patients in this province ’? nee he aaa 


in reply, ‘I really do not know of any specially. We have just started our record 
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system requiring the compulsory reporting of contagious diseases; from the rural parts 
we get them once a month, and we get them from the cities also.’ I said, ‘ Tell me what 
you have,’ and he said, ‘ We have them over in the Department of Agriculture, what- 
ever returns have been received they are kept over there.’ I said, ‘ You have heard 
the report from the Department of Agriculture that there are a great many patients,’ 
and he said, ‘Yes.’ I said, ‘Do you know about them’? and he said, ‘No. I think it 
is Dr. McLeod, a specialist over here who reports these.’ I said, ‘ We will go and see 
Dr. McLeod,’ which we did, and after a preliminary chat with Dr. McLeod, who is a 
good Nova Scotian doctor and tells the truth, I have no doubt about that, he was 
asked how many people he had seen in the last three months, being new cases of 
trachoma, and he replied, ‘ Well, I don’t know, probably one or two per month,” I 
said, ‘ You are reported as having seen lots of cases, and there are a good many Ger- 
mans in the suburbs of Regina, and I suppose you have seen them.’ He said, ‘I think 
they must go to other doctors, they do not come to me.’ I said, ‘Can you let me 
look through your books for the past three or four months’? But he did not offer 
to produce the books, and the most he could say was that he had one or two cases within 
the last month, or within two or three months, as new cases. I said, ‘ Who were they ’? 
and he replied, ‘One of them was a family that moved up here from Manitoba, an 
English family.’ He could not give me others; that is the only case he cited as having 
trachoma. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Is he a private practitioner ? 
A. He is a private practitioner. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You probably read an article by Dr. Gordon Byers, one of our best eye special- 
ists in Montreal, which was published in the Medical Journal three or four years ago, 
in which he called particular attention to trachoma patients which they had treated 
in the Montreal General Hospital and in which—I am quoting from memory—I think 
he says, there are has been a diminution in the number, still the percentage of trachoma 
in a city like Montreal constitutes a very grave danger. Then again what have you to 
say in regard to the Trachoma Hospital at Quebec where we treat patients, if I am 
correctly informed ? 

A. You mean the Government hospital? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Oh, certainly, but we do not allow them out until they are cured. 

Q. As to that, I cannot speak with knowledge, although I have heard of a woman 
who was treated there and afterwards, although not cured, was sent down to Nova 
Scotia to join her husband’s family; but this is mere hearsay. Does not that, in your 
estimation. consitute considerable danger in regard to trachoma? 

A. No, if I understand you, the point is that trachoma cases which come in 
amongst the immigrants are stopped and treated; if that is what I understand Mr. 
Monk to say, that is quite true. This year Dr. Pagé, our Quebec officer, spent several 
days going among the Montreal hospitals to find out whether any of his old patients 
were being treated there, and the doctors who are in attendance as specialists simply 
tell us that the condition of five years ago does not exist at all to-day. I suppose nots 
more than twenty or thirty cases are reported from the ordinary dispensaries as being 
treated for the year. Of course, one case may go for a month or up to two or three 
months, but whatever had existted five years ago does not exist to-day. We want to find 
out, because we wish to know whether the treatment in our Quebec hospital is effcetive 
and whether it is thorough, scientific piece of work. Dr. Pagé there is as scientific a 
man as there is anywhere, and to treat an eye and make a radical cure of it is just a 
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hobby with him. He wants to make a thorough job of it from a scientific standpoint, 
and we do not find so many cases because they do not exist, I am sure of it. 
Q. Then there is a very great improvement? 


A. A very great improvement. : 
Q. Because in the report three or four years ago United States officers refused at 


Sault Ste. Marie over 500 cases bf trachoma immigrants passing from Canada to the 
United States? 

A. Yes, exactly, but the point that the United States might seem to make is at 
variance with the facts as we interpret them. At Montreal they have a very large 
bureau, and I suppose three-fourths of the detentions that are made of people going to 
the States are made there, because it is a common thing for immigrants, from whatever 
reason I do not know, to be directed to buy their tickets to Montreal. If they are 
going to the United States they are, of course, examined on coming into Canada. Now 
in trachoma we have a situation like this. In a person who has trachoma the mucous 
membrane on the under side of the lid has been eaten away, if the disease is of some 
years’ standing, and there is nothing left but scarred tissue. Dozens and dozens of 
these cases of cured trachoma are to be met with, but like a scar anywhere else it is 
still a scar and it will never be covered up. Now, if it is an unlikely looking immi- 
grant, if he hasn’t any money, or if he is of a certain nationality, the American exam- 
ining officer merely makes a point of saying, ‘ He has trachoma, and we cannot admit 
him on that account.’ I have said to him, ‘ Doctor, he has not trachoma, he is cured of 
trachoma, he has had trachoma, it is true ’—you see the point, gentlemen ? 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Once trachoma has reached the stage that you have indicated is it curable? 

A. It is cured in the same sense that you may have a cut on the skin and cure 
it, but you do not get rid of the scar and it is exactly the same with the underside 
of the lid in trachoma. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. The sear is not trachcoma any more than the sear on you hand is the cut? 

A. That is exactly the point I made with the American officer, I told him, ‘ That 
is not trachoma, but it is cured trachoma.’ And he said ‘We do not want the 
immigrant.’ We can’t say that. 

Q. And he charges the trachoma up to Canada? 

A. That is really the point, he has not tracheoma, but cured trachcoma. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Have you any knowledge of trachoma existing in Sault Ste. Marie almost 
continuously 2 

A. No, except that there is a large colony of Italians there who have been there 
for nearly ten years; I have never heard of it within my term of office here. 

Q. In your opinion, in view of what is stated regarding the existence of trach- 
coma in eastern Europe, what Marcus Brown states in his report to the American 
authorities, in those countries it is impossible to eradicate trachoma totally; do you 


consider it is an advantage to us to receive immigrants of that kind even if they had 
trachoma which has been cured? 


Mr. Hucues (Victoria) —What countries do you refer to? 


Mr. Monx.—I refer to the southern part of Austria and to Ital the tern 
parts of Europe where trachoma exists and where they can’t get rid of it: th ae ; 
to segregate the army completely from the rest of the population, b one ae 
gets into the army there is no knowing where it will end, it is very osnenes ce 
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A. If it gets into the houses of the poor it is no telling where it will go; in a 
family it is bad, and in its acute stage it is readily communicable, and you know in 
certain classes of the community where you get sore eyes it runs through the family. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. Does it result in total blindness ? 

A. In such countries as Finland it is said to have been the cause of 30 per cent, 
probably, of all the blind people. But as a matter of fact, we have searched every- 
where during the last three years for cases which have been treated, to ascertain the 
extent of the cases in Canada. I found in St. Boniface Hospital, Winnipeg, as many 
‘or more cases—and there are not more than a dozen or so in the whole—had been 
among the halfbreeds and Indians who came into the dispensary there, as there are 
among the immigrants, and we know how many immigrants have gone in there during 
‘that period. 

Q. You mean among the half-breeds and Indians who come into the country? 

A. Who are in the country. I mean to say that, speaking generally, more than 
one-half the trachoma cases in the St. Boniface hospital last, year were in natives of 
Canada. Whether the others got it here, or whether they had been in the country for 
years, I do not know, but there were probably not more than ten or fifteen immigrant 
cases in all in the year in St. Boniface hospital. We pay a certain amount of money 
to the hospitals at Winnipeg and St. Boniface for the treatment of immigrants, and 
there is no reason in the world why the authorities there would not see trachoma if 
it existed. I went to Dr. Good, a most famous eye specialist,,and said, ‘Have you 
seen trachoma there?’ ‘Lots of it,’ he replied. ‘Recently? ‘Not recently. Amongst 
whom did you see it?” ‘It was among the Mennonites. I do not see many of them 
now. I do not see the class of people who have it.’ Then I asked him, ‘Will you have 
your c’erk go through the books and give me a list of the trachoma patients you have 
Seen here?’ ‘Well, if she has the time,’ was the reply. 

Q. That is referring to one little city, Winnipeg. Have you any means of ascer- 
taining how many of these people who never saw a hospital or are sent to one, have 
the disease ? 

A. I tried the specialists. 

Q. What information have you with regard to the disease among the settlements ? 

A. We have the benefit of the experience in the hospitals in the Northwest, say 
15 hospitals. 

Q. The immigrants never see the inside of a hospital, they go on for years sufier- 
ing from the disease before seeing the inside of a hospital ? 

A. We thave asked them in Saskatchewan. They have a compulsory law there 
requiring that notification be given to the provincial authorities of all contagious 
diseases. 

Q. Of which not more than 2 per cent of the people ever heard? 

A. I do not see how we can get any more information. I have gone to the hos- 
pitals, to the free dispensaries, to the provincial boards of health, and I have asked in 
every case for information, but nobody could give me any positive figures. I would 
be very glad to have them if I could obtain them, but I cannot, I have tried every 
possible source. I have tried everywhere, and in Montreal, where there are so many 
Jewish people, we have searched the dispensaries and hospitals and have got reports, 
and I suppose that last year in that city of half a million people it has not amounted 
to more than fifty individual cases in the hospitals. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You know we have in Montreal exactly the same law: for the reporting of con- 
tagious diseases as they have in Winnipeg, but our experience is that people of a 
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certain class, and particularly foreigners, will only see the doctors as a very last 
resort ? : eo 

A. Well, where are you going to find them if they do not go to the free dispen- 
saries. : 

Q. If they do go it is accidently, because they would rather stay a ome than 
see a doctor, for the reason that if they see the doctor it means isolation 4 


A. We have tried the specialists and we have tried everywhere to get full informa- 
tion. I do not know where else we could go. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Were there not a number of cases reported from Toronto some years ago? 

A. Yes, but it has all been changed. I wish we could prevent other diseases as 
easily as we have been able to stamp out trachoma. You see they are examined at 
their villages in Germany; these eastern immigrants cannot get through Germany 
without examination. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I do not know about Germany, but in Italy and Austria they are glad to get 
rid of them. 

A. In the last ‘Outlook’ they have an article on the examination in Germany. 
They have detention houses on the border of Austria and Germany. On the German 
border the examination is much more thorough than anywhere else because they do 
not want them to come into Germany or to get off the train. At Hamburg there is a 
large building and they are more exacting than anywhere here or in the United States. 

Q. Have you examined into the possibilities of our having medical officers on the 
other side of the ocean to examine immigrants coming here? We have only two or 
three lines of steamers, at the most four, coming here, particularly from the eastern 
ports. Would it not be possible for us to have such a system as they have in the 
United States to examine all immigrants before they leave the other side, because 
the examination conducted here when a steamer arrives with a large number of immi- 
grants is necessarily a very short one? 

A. It is a short one. 

Q. I wanted to ask you that question particularly because it would save us a 
great deal of cost for the care of immigrants who arrive here afflicted with trachoma, 
or other contagious diseases; it would save us considerable expenses in connection with 
the deportation, much more than-we would expend in making the examination on the 
other side? 

A. I might say that we have thought of that phase of the question, and having 
looked into all the circumstances personally, I have not yet been convinced that any- 
thing more effective than is being done at present on the other side, can be done 
practically. I mean this, that every person that becomes officially an immigrant, you 
might say, on the other side, has to bring a medical certificate that he has not been 
insane within five years, that he has never been an epileptic, that he has not consump- 
tion; in other words, that he is a healthy person. He has to bring that to the ticket 
agent before he can purchase a ticket, which will be accepted at the seaboard; that 
deals with, I believe, the larger number of intending immigrants. There is another 
large number of the better class of people who are coming to Canada to better them- 
selves; they ask nobody’s opinion, they go to the local agent and say I want to go to 
Toronto, or Edmonton, or Calgary or wherever it is, and they buy their ticket as you 
or I would buy it, and they probably come second class. They do not come down to 
Liverpool until the morning of sailing. What proportion they bear to the whole num- 
ber it is hard to say. There are about 2,000 people who sell tickets in England, in 
different parts of the country, and I do not see how an independent person, such ss ut 
have referred to, could be brought down to Liverpool to be examined before sailing, 
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unless it was made an order to every agent. We would have to have them come down 
and spend two or three days in Liverpool, be out of pocket that amount waiting around 
the Liverpool boarding houses in order to be medically examined. Some days, with 
several steamers sailing on the same day, as many as 6,000 or 7,000 people would be 
in Liverpool on the same morning. It would be a hardship to bring them to that 
port two or three days before sailing in order to be examined; it could not be done on 
{the morning of sailing any more fully than we do it on this side when they land, and 
think the only possibility is of having the ships’ officers employed for that purpose. 
T have suggested, from the idea of economy, that the ship’s medical officer, belonging 
to the steamer, be asked, ‘Will you become the officer of the government for a certain 
additional salary to be paid by the government and make a daily examination of the 
immigrants while on the way across? I believe that can be done, and I believe that 
is an economical way. We would not be interfering with the authority of the steamers 
‘by putting our own men on board, which might be a cause for discussion, but by 
adding a little to the salary of the ship’s officer and requiring him to make a daily 
inspection of the immigrant, he would be able on arrival to give us a list of those he 
thinks we should look after. It would save time on this side, because if he has an 
epileptic on board he certainly would detect such on the road over, and if necessary 
we could require him to make an affidavit as to the accuracy of his report. 

Q. I would like to ask Dr. Bryce if he has heard that at the hospital in Quebec 
they have a habit of using the hospital premises for the purpose of raising and fat- 
tening chickens, and doing other side businesses of that kind, of a private nature, at 
the expense of the country. I have been informed that the last time you went there, 
doctor, I think it was, these coops and other paraphernalia connected with the business 
had been temporarily removed, and during the period of your visit they were kept on 
an adjoining premises. Have you heard of such an abuse as that? 

A. I might say that is absolutely untrue in every detail. The only thing that has 
ever been done there was that the doctor there, who has lived in the Eastern Town- 
ships and has kept a cow and some chickens all his life, had some chickens at the 
hospital last year and attempted to incubate eggs; he failed in his experimental chicken 
farming. I think there was one chicken left out of the whole lot, and as far as I 
know there are not a dozen chickens on the whole hospital premises. 

Q. I heard that the incubator and other coops were removed to a neighbouring 
farm when you were coming? 

A. Dr. Pagét is charged with the fullest responsibility and is not that kind of a 
man. His experiments in the chicken raising business were extremely unfortunate. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Was there anything in the story that they were utilizing the refuse of the 
hospital ? 

A. They were not utilizing the refuse, because the chickens never got to the stage 
of eating it. 

Q. The ouly thing was they used the barn for housing them? 

A. There was an empty stable there which was utilized for that purpose. 

Q. Did anybody object to that? 

A. I do not know, I certainly did not. I saw the chickens there and I saw the 
incubator. The doctor was unfortunate in his first attempt because the chickens did 


not grow. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. But he was raising chickens for his own profit ? 
_A. For his own p!easure, but he was not successful. 
Q. But if they had been successful it would have been to his profit ? 
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A. It is certainly a case of a man who was used to keeping chickens and liked to 
see chickens there, and he got a dozen to start with, and an incubator, and he put 
the eggs into the incubator and utilized the stalls of the empty stable. 

Mr. Monx.—I think if the committee desire to hear any further evidence in 
regard to trachoma we should ask Dr. Byers of Montreal to appear before the com- 
mittee. He is an eye specialist of great distinction. 

Witness.—I may say that I would be delighted, if the committee desire further 
information, for Dr. Byers to be called. He would only say, I am satisfied, what we 
have said to-day in regard to the disappearance of the disease. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. As regards your examination on this side, you also retained the right to report 
unfortunates for how long? 

A. Two years. 

Q. For insanity or epilepsy ? 

A. For insanity, or epilepsy, or anything else. I might say that we have hunted 
the hospitals and asylums since the new Act went into force, and we have earried 
on correspondence with the friends of the unfortunates in foreign countries, we have 
gone through the hospitals and asylums and last year we succeeded, out of the aceu- 
mulation in the hospitals and asylums for years, in sending out of this country 122 
insane persons. 

Q. Supposing a development of trachoma should occur. Take as an example 
that trachoma develops in Winnipeg, what procedure will you take within the two 
years ? 

A. The Act provides particularly that any person who becomes an inmate of a 
public institution, either hospital, jail or asylum, may be deported within two years. 
Now, a trachoma patient that will go to a dispensary will not become an inmate, 
I suppose, unless one wishes to push the meaning of the word ‘inmate’ to extremes; 
he is probably a patient who is making his own living, and he turns to the dispensary 
just as any person from the town does, because it is there to be used; he would not be 
deported. And if he happened to be a contagious case, and was really sick, he would 
go into a hospital—likely in this case he would into the General Hospital in Winni- 
peg. I think there were on the register of the Winnipeg General Hospital some eight 
or ten entries during the year of cases that had been in there; such a person would 
go in and be treated there. But we have never deported a man who is otherwise 
healthy and earning his livelihood, on account of trachoma. If he becomes a pauper 
patient, and is incurable, that is different. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What authority has the province to deport ? 
A. None? 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. In the case of trachoma, I am asking your opinion, do you think that trachoma 
is commonly contagious to a healthy class of people? 


_ A.I would answer that question by saying: ‘Is consumption contagious’? 
We have to discriminate in this. What takes place in the house of a settler or in a 
small tenement in a city community where people are not too well supplied with water. 
and sometimes do not use water too generously, or if the case is like that of country 
hotels everywhere where they use a common towel, such a disease may be dissemi- 
nated by common towels. I know that even our well advanced Canadians use com- 
mon towels in some of the large hotels, but in houses if there is a common towel and 
there has been an acute case of contagion in the family others are going to have it. 


* 


i] 
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Trachoma is a disease that develops out of ophthalmia from all of three distinct 
microbes. The most recent investigations show that ordinary sore eyes end in 
trachoma and it is especially severe according to the constitution of the individual, 
but varies especially in severity according as it is the ordinary pus germ, or the 
septic germ, or one or two other germs that are recognized as the’ Weeke or Moxon 
Bacillies. In England you have the ordinary ophthalmia, which becomes chronic, 


and which may be compared equally to catching a cold in ‘the nose, which lights up 
a chronic catarrh there. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do I understand you to say there were no cases found amongst English immi- 
grants ? 

A. Almost none, except a few Jews from the east end of London. 

Q. I know that a few years ago I saw one family come to our country, all of 
whom had it, and we got them back to the city. It seemed to me clearly a case of 
trachoma. 

A. Were they from the east end of London? 

. I do not know. 

A. Occasionally we see it now among the Jewish people, but there is no reason 
why they should not get it on ship board, even while they are coming out, from 
towels and inadequate water supply. 

Q. They get it ou the steamers? 

A. On shipboard. I wonder they do not often get it coming out. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. You say there were 120 people deported last year. What was the cause? 

A. That was last year, on account of insanity alone. 

Q. For the one cause? 

A. Yes, it would mean there were that many out of say 300,000 immigrants; 
because when we started a correspondence about the insane patients it has sometimes 
taken us over a year to find out the friends to whom we could send them. We will 
mot send them until we find who to send them to, because it would be cruel to send 
them to Liverpool and drop them there unless we have some person to take charge of 
them. 


-By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I think the suggestion to employ the ship’s doctor to examine the immigrants 
coming over would be a very objectionable one, because I cannot imagine that the 
ship owners would employ the doctor, or they would not keep them very long, if they 
found that they were reporting all cases that would impose upon the shipping com- 
panies the expense of taking them back again. 

A. I can say this, that while the shipping people have in the past, in the early 
days, been rather crusty about it, we have now found them very very willing to fit 
into our regulations, and if the young man who is the ship’s doctor does not always 
hunt up all the cases that he should, it is, I think, because he does not think he is 
expected to. I would go farther than having a daily examination, and I would have 
him make an affidavit if necessary. I did not feel that way about it until after I had 
met them. I did not feel that way about the steamship companies either, but I have 
found that most of the young fellows who are doctors on these ships are men of 
honour, and if they knew that they were expected to make a daily visit to the immi- 
grants and to make a report of those they want us to look over again, they would do 
so. They know very well if there is an epileptic on board we will get him at some 
place sooner or later and put the steamship company to the expense of taking him 
back. We will find him probably in the course of a few weeks and the SS. com- 
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panies have to take him back and pay the expense anyway. There is no object gained 
in hiding it. While it is only a tentative suggestion, I think it is less objectionable 
than any other method, because these men are already appointed. I think it will be 
expensive to put our own men on board the steamers, supposing we take say fifty medical 
men and appoint them to make the examination on board the steamer. Then there is 
the further difficulty that we would have to put them on the steamers belonging to 
someone else, and I do not know how that would work. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. I know it entails a lot of expense, but I think with a view of examining all 
the immigrants carefully it would be better done by our own medical officers. You 
ean possibly answer this question, ‘Are your medical officers at the port complaining 
that they are not always in accord with the ship’s surgeon”? 

A. That might be quite true. ; 

Q. Do the ships’ surgeons even now report fully notwithstanding your requests 
that they should do so? 

A. I do not intend to say they do, but I think they report fully according to their 
knowledge and the extent of their examinations. 

Q. I am not making any reflections on the ships’ surgeons, but there are two 
points must be borne in mind; he has given his judgment of the immigrant once, 
When he allowed him to come aboard, and we all know that men having once given 
a judgment are apt to stand by it. When the surgeon gave his judgment on the 
entrance of these people to the ship, that they were healthy, he took the responsibility 
then of practically certifying to their condition, and of keeping them healthy while 
on board. Practically the ship’s examination of immigrants coming to this country 
is at the port of embarkation, and he tries to make his examination in accord with 
your examination, but if by accident it does not accord, a man’s duty to his employer 
‘vould be to see that that employer was not put to too great expense. He is in no 
sense your employee. 

A. But he would be under my proposal. 

Q. The suggestion made by Dr. Sproule and others is that if we are going to do 
anything like that let us put $50,000 more to it and have the inspection upon a 
proper basis. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. If you are eight days in crossing, and you have 1,000 people on board, it will 
give you a reasonable time not only to inspect them from day to day, but to select 
and examine those showing any evidences of disease. Take, for instance, the in- 
cipient stages of consumption, which require examination from time to time, and 
there are other cases of that nature which you cannot determine by one inspection. 
The ship’s surgeon, I take it, is only concerned in keeping his crew healthy while 
on board the ship; he is not going te concern himself with his passengers’ ailments 
so long as they are able to get about. But if his duty was during the trip to ascer- 
tain from tame to time whether these people are healthy, or whether there is any 
evidence of incipient disease, I take it as soon as he saw any evidence whatever of 
that he would be apt to keep a closer trace of these people and examine them from 
time to time. At least he ought to do it if he desires to get at the facts. 


A. I think if he made a daily examination that i 
obtain such information and would a 


on the steamers of the companies. I do not know 
have to train, say 50 men, we would have the same 
of responsibility, according to the individual chara 
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clined to think that if we added to the ship’s doctor a portion of his salary, on the 
understanding that he gives us a report, that he has made a daily examination and 
the results of that examination we could do it for a minimum amount of money, 
and without any friction, especially if he made the affidavit, we would get pretty 
nearly all that there is in it, that is my feeling. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Can you not see that a contingency such as this might arise; you are partially 
employing this man and the ship is partially employing him. He is satisfactory in 
every way, the more he protects the interests of the shipping company the more satis- 
factory he will be to them. But when you find a shipload comes over on which he 
makes a satisfactory report and you find there are a number of epileptic cases after- 
wards develop among those passengers, that he should have detected, you would say, 
that man ought to be discharged, but what is the probability of your having that 
done, you see the problem you are up against? 

A. We would cut off his salary at once, and the compaany would cut it right 
off on top of that, we may be sure. 

Q. There might be a point where your interest and the ship’s interest would 
clash ? 

A. Well, I think we have a guarantee for the good behaviour of the doctor in 
the extra salary we would pay him. He is to make a daily examination and he has 
‘to make an affidavit at the end of it showing that certain people have been sick or 
that there are indications that they require further observation. TI do not believe, 
if we can make this scheme work out that we can get nearer to what we all desire 
through any other method. I would rather try that first anyway. 

Q. I am not taking objection to your system, but at the present time I will say 
this, that I don’t think your proposal, in view of the rather excellent results you are 
attaining at the present time, is worth the extra money. 

A. That may be so, I do not know how much more we will get out of it, because 
we think we are getting nearly all there is now. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Supposing you had 100 men on that inspection, I would prefer to call it in- 
spection, not examination, and you have this guarantee that these were morally 
healthy people and the captain finds that the doctor has reported against a dozen 
of these; would not the ship’s captain be likely to say: ‘You inspected these people 
at the start and put them on board as healthy people, and now you turn around and 
report against them. There was something wrong with you in the first instance, 
otherwise, you would not have allowed them on board and put us to the trouble and 
expense of bringing them back; why do you report against them now, when you 
reported favourably on them in the first instance.’ 

A. Do you not think that the steamship company would say, as I say, that the 
doctor has too large a number to inspect in say two hours’ time, that he can only 
make a casual inspection, and that he is not infallible. I am convinced of this, that 
if we could keep these people at the port two or three days after they have landed 
and make a detailed inspection wé would find more than we do find. Of course we 
have the means of turning them back finally, and we turned them back last year, over 
800; but it is a matter of practical detail, and I would not abuse the young doctor 
who didn’t discover, as the immigrants were coming aboard at Liverpool, a case of 
epile for instance. 

i @ You would not, as a medical man, blame him? But where you have a Board 
who look at every dollar or expense, they would not look at it as you or I would 
because they do not know the difficulties attending the inspection. | Wouldn’t they 
be liable to say: ‘We had better dismiss this man and get another. 
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A. Do you not think that if they know they have to take them back ae any- 
way, for we are sure to catch them and deport them, they would not abuse the young 
fellow for not having had his eyes very wide open at Liverpool. You see we have 
another proviem and that is the problem of examining at the United States boundary. 
Last year there were over 50,000 came in across the western boundary alone, and i 
do not know how many came in to Canada by the eastern boundary, and it is a 
problem how to get at these which are all included in the total number entering 
the country. We deport a certain number to the States each year on account of epil- 
epsy, insanity and L. P. ©. This is a problem that the department 1s endeavouring 
to get light upon, how .. ean, along 4,000 miles of boundary, make a medical inspec- 
tion which will repay you for the amount of money spent. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. My idea is that in all your inspection the most valuable thing you can have 
is the provision that you can deport them within two years after they come into the 
country ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. I do not think there is any other part of your inspection that compares with 
that in point of effectiveness. I think that is the greatest safeguard that we have 
against the entrance of undesirable immigrants. 


PROCEDURE IN DEPORTATION OF UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Here is another thing, supposing a man comes into the locanty which I am 
in, and he gets troublesome and becomes insane. There is a lot of trouble about it. 
The first thing you have to do is to lodge a complaint before the magistrate in order 
to have him committed to the jail or sent to the asylum, and if he is sent to the 
asylum as an insane person, that necessitates the examination by two medical men, 
and the filling out of depositions and certificates, and these examinations cost, I think, 
$5 apiece. If he is sent even to the jail, I am not sure but what they require an exami- 
naticn by two doctors even to commit him there. That all necessitates expense and 
no pays that expense, or where does it come frem ? 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—You are speaking now of an immigrant, are you? 
Mr. Sproute.—Yes. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) —I do not think it is necessary to go through all 
that detail. 


A. The clerk of a municipality makes the application to the Minister of the In- 
terior. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Why do you settle on the two year period? 

A. It has been settled on as the most satisfactory period, and I think it is a very 
‘complete protection. If an epileptic is going to have epilepsy he is going to develop 
it long before the two years have expired. If he is insane, he is a very healthy 
- man if it does not develop within two years, especially during the first two years he 

is in a new country. The curious thing is that these cases are occurring in only two 
or three of the large centres. I have gone over every one of the large asylums, start- 
ing at Montreal and going west through Ontario. I just got through yesterday, and 
I have found out, except in two centres, Montreal and Toronto, the asylum population 
has not increased from immigrants to any notable extent. During the last three 


years there has been no increase that you can measure statistically over what there 
was five years ago. 
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Q. It is in Toronto. I have looked it up. 
Mr. Lewis.—I am speaking more of degenerates. 


A. Such are sure to crop up somewhere. If you take the assumption that during 
the last two years there were 350,000 people came onto Canada, and undoubtedly “ner 
‘were that number, I have found that taking the deportations on account of insanity 
last year and the year before that there were 151 persons who were deported out of the 
asylums, some of whom had been there for four or five years. That was 151 in 350,000. 
Now the last census returns show that there were in Canada, in the two old saute 
inces, a little more than three insane persons in every 1,000 of population. If you 
put down three insane persons in every 1,000 immigrants, you would have 1,050 insane 
immigrants among that number; as a matter of fact we had 150, so that we had 
something like one-seventh of that proportion. 

Q. One for every 2,000? 

A. Yes, something like one-seventh of the number there might have been in the 
total number of immigrants. It must be remembered that we ought to be fair with 
the immigrants, that when an immigrant who has left his home gets out here, and 
“arrives full of hope, if he hasn’t any money soon and is not able to get a job at once, 
he gets homesick and depressed, and if he has any little weakness of any kind under 
those circumstances it is bound to develop. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You did not finish up that matter of how you were going to take steps to deport 
insane persons, and what the expense would be. It is a matter we are frequently 
‘consulted about. 

A. I say there are two ways by which a patient gets into an asylum, the one is 
what they call a warrant case, the case of a person who has gone insane on the street 
and had to be locked up in jail. 

Q. And is supposed to be dangerous ? 

A. Yes, and is supposed to be dangerous, and he is sent by the jail officials to 
the asylum. 

A. Don’t they commit him first to the jail? 

A. There is a jail surgeon who is paid by the municipality or county, whichever 
it is, for doing jail work. 

Q. Yes, but he does not go out of the jail? 

A. He can send the case to the asylum on the order of the magistrate. 


Q. But what authority has the magistrate to commit, he must commit on some- 
thing ? 

A. The certificate of a jail doctor plus another doctor; there are two doctors 
required in Ontario. With a man on the street, on two doctors’ certificates he is 
sent by the magistrate to the asylum. 

Q. That is to the asylum. But supposing he is in the jail? 

A. He is arrested on the street and goes to jail and is kept at some place, jail 
or prison, until he is transferred to the asylum. Then the municipality or the county, 
whichever it may be, will make enquiries, and if he has only been a short time in the 
country the provincial authorities will notify our department—this is a case that 


from time to time occurs—and then our department looks up the ships’ lists and 


finds out which ship he came on. If he came on the C. P. R. or the Allan Line, the 
very moment we know the facts, the C.P.R. or whatever line it is, is communicated 
with, and in the case of an insane person, if we can find out—we cannot always find 
out where he came from, because he is sometimes stupid and cannot give the infor- 
mation—then his people in Scotland, or England, or Ireland, as the case may be, 
are communicated with, and inside of a month that man goes back, and the total 
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first cost to the municipality will be one or two weeks’ maintenance = the oes or 
in the jail, and as you see that we deported 151 last year—this year see ae 


will not be one half as many cases to deal with. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. That is in reference to the insane, but now with regard to other persons who 
are to be deported, what is the procedure to be followed? I think it will be a good 
thing for the municipalities throughout the country to have this information pub- 
lished ? é : , 

A. The procedure is this, that a person must become officially recognized as an 
inmate somewhere either of a charitable institution, or of a prison, or an asylum. 

Q. Isn’t it the municipality ? 

A. Or the municipality. He must be officially recognized, and the very moment 
he is recognized as coming under a deportation clause, the clerk of the municipality 
is required under the Act to notify the Minister of the Interior of that fact. Then 
the law requires that he shall inquire into the facts of the case, and if the facts of 
the case are such that the person is deportable he is deported forthwith at the expense 
of the steamship company or the railway who brought him across the boundary. 

Q. In other words, any person in this country notifies the clerk of the munici- 
pality, and the clerk of the municipality notifies the Minister? 

A. The Minister of the Interior, or Mr. Scott, here, and then the machinery 
goes into motion. With regard to the insane we will not send them from this country 
until we first find somebody to send them to. It is not in keeping with our ideas of 
what is decent and proper to send an insane person out of the country, and dump 


them on the border or on the Liverpool dock, until we know there is someone there to 
take care of them. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. I have seen your medical officers detain men who were intoxicated, who admit 
having frequently restored to spirits; are they entitled, if a man has a considerable 
quantity of funds, is that man subject to prevention, we would not call it depor- 
tation ? 

Mr. Scort—It is rejection. =, 

Q. Is he subject to rejection for being intoxicated ? 

A. It just depends upon the opinion of the medical officer. The idea is, is that 
man going to be of use in Canada? Is it a temporary spree that all persons coming 
lacross might indulge in, or might not; but if he looks like the kind of fellow that 
‘will be no good the doctor is in a position to send him back and does so. 

Q. Supposing a person is admitted and is found to be constantly and habitually 
intoxicated, is not that a subject for deportation ? 

A. If he comes within any of the three clauses of the law, and if he has been 
admitted to the country, he must have been one of three things, he must have become 
an inmate of a charitable institution, that is he must have passed a night in a free 
lodging house or house of industry or he may have put in a night in the cooler on 
account of being drunk, which he is pretty likely to be, then he is deportable, or if 
he is insane or an epileptic undoubtedly he will go back. Then the other thing, is 
if he is an L. P. C. case, if we find him a vagrant in the town, that is if he is taken 
to a city shelter on account of not having any place to sleep he is deportable. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Take the case of a man found begging around town? 


A. Yes, if our relief officer for instance in Ottawa comes i i im, i 
. es in t 
he has to be dealt with that way he can be deported. 3 touch a 
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Q. But in the case of a man who has sufficient money, he must be arrested before 
he can be deported? 
A. Before he can be deported. 


_BLANK CERTIFICATE FORM AS USED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY ALL 
ASSISTED EMIGRATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GOVERNMENT OF CANADA, EMIGRATION BRANCH. 


Report and Medical Certificate. 


WEMBEEE OLee tts is os. je ss oss vs «sos». (the undersigned 
AENGHEC! lhyco oo & Res aoe eae 
to the following ain 


INGO eee » Nationality. eres Sue eer ee Religion... 
‘Address in full. . od CONDO Wolo o po Hols OO OES AON DE Enor i ismeree 
Present peenootion: . ++ ++ +e -. s- .. . How lomg in such occupation?. . 


Has applicant ever worked on farm?.. .. .. 
iLf so, for how long and where.. .. .. 


Cangioplicant: drive horses?.. .. .. .. .-elough?.. ...... amie ee eae 

Is applicant suitable for:—Farm work?.. .......... .. ..Railway aoagniom, 
WOH 5 G5 eee .Domestic service?. . ghee eo. oabanias 
fended: saanpoaem in (Canada? ue eee. oe AE what sleet. : 


Is applicant willing to accept farm work on et in’ @anaday?.. «. é ; 
Name and address of age or person in Canada to whom going for employment. 


General spaennenes ae applicant: ey Rian Were ie Vivoroue t= 
Welicatet:. |... a mu diyateeeeys sa oe .Pale?.. 
Approximate eee. BS ee oer PA aprocimate Celine 


Has applicant any obvious sister defect or 
malformation? Give details. . 


NeaiepiceDlesmmndedtae ss) -ldioticts. 24... ..Mpileptie?.. .. ..Imsame? .. .. .- 
Dmnseomeatitackaoh ansanityaniuhin tive years’... <2... 0... «2 22 5s ss ee se te ee 
Paneeaandianmbt. Deal? ......Dumb?......Blind.. ....Infirm.... .. 


If so, give details and state if applicant is going with family or to family already in 
Canada. . eee : he Cn eee 
Address of such feat & in . Cimndin’. SOS ae 
What security is proposed in such case under pion 
26 of the Immigration Act?.. .. .. : 
Is applicant afflicted with a loathsome Aieeses. 
or with a disease which is contagious?.. .. .. ne 
Is he a pauper, destitute, professional beggar, genet or 
likely to become a public charge in Canada?.. .. .. 
Has applicant been a charge on the eee in Great Teaticaa or pieclan U 
If so, for how long and where?.. .. .. 
Has applicant been convicted of a crime or ieee 
prison? Give details? 
Is applicant honest?.. .. .. .Sober?. . 
sbhiniityes......- Rae ot good morals?.. . 
What amount of money or jeaes? s coal will applicant 
have on arriving in Canada? 
Is applicant married or single?.. 
wife. . 


Saimdustioustes + oe 


5 lbi Rereied give age and name of 
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Is wife good housekeeper and tidy?.. .. -- -- ++ ++: 
Give children’s names, age, trade, and earnings.) 
Have the girls been in service or prepared for} 
service, and if so, how? NW os 
Is family accompanying him? If so, what provision| 
is being made for family in Canada? 
If family not accompanying applicant what provis-| 
ion is being made for family here? 
Has applicant any relations or friends in Canada,] 
and at what address? (05. oe 
Relationships ses. A ao 5 3 
Are such relations or “friends willing to ‘assist and) 
house applicant temporarily, or does the assisting} 
Society undertake to do so? ce 
What reason has applicant for desiring to go to] 


—— 
. 


Canada? ea 
Has applicant applied to any other society, if so, give particulars. . Reese 555 
Give name and address of parents or nearest living relatives in asian bas 
Signature of applicant certifying correctness of above statement...........-.-.----« 

Dated at... oi bio 0) 25,50 Ee 2 nse oe Saye Ole eee 


* Signature and designation of responsible officer of society assisting. 
Norre.—In addition to above report the original records must be submitted for 
inspection with this form. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I certify the same to 
be correct. 


Dik. 2. B. BRYCH, : 
Dominion Medical Superintendent of Immigration. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Committee as recommendations 
for the promotion of the agricultural and industrial interests of the Dominion:— 


No. 1—ELecTIon or A CHAIRMAN. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization having met this 
day for organization, on motion of Mr. Calvert, P. H. McKenzie, Esq., was unani- 
mously elected Chairman. 

Friday, December 13, 1907. 


No. 2—EvIpENCE ON RAIsInG AND MANUFACTURE OF NATIVE Topacco LEAF. 


Moved by Mr. Clements,—That F. X. Charlan, of the Department of Agriculture; 
Jerry O’Brien, Chatham, Ont.; Lewis Wigle, Leamington, Ont., and Darius Wigle, 
Kingsville, Ont., be summoned before the Committee to give evidence on the raising 
and manufacture of native tobacco leaf—Motion adopted. 

Wednesday, February 26, 1908. 


No. 3—THe PriIntING OF EVIDENCE. 


Moved by Mr. Wright (Renfrew), seconded by Mr. Gordon,—That this Committee 
report to the House, and recommend that 20,000 copies of each of the following 
evidence taken by the Committee in the current Session of Parliament, be printed 
forthwith, in separate pamphlet forms, in the usual numerical proportions of English 
and French, that is to say :— 

1. Of the evidence heard on the inquiry into the cultivation, curing and manu- 
facture of Tobacco in Canada; 

2. Of the evidence of Mr. William McInnes, Geologist ; 

3. Of the evidence of Mr. R. E. Young, Dominion Land Surveyor; and 

4. Of the evidence of Mr. G. H. Clark, Seed Commissioner, Department of Agri 


culture—Motion adopted. 
Friday, April 10, 1908. 


No. 4—To Summon Mr. W. D. Scott to Give Evmence. 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Elson,—That Mr. W. D. Scott, Superin- 
tendent of Immigration, be summoned to appear before the Committee, at its next 
sitting, for the purpose of giving evidence concerning the conduct of the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Service.—Motion adopted. 

Thursday, April 23, 1908. 


No. 5—THE PrintTING OF EVIDENCE. 


Moved by Mr. McIntyre (Perth), seconded by Mr. Smith (Oxford) —That the 
Committee recommend to the House that the following evidence taken by them in the 
current Session of Parliament be printed forthwith, in pampblet form, in the usual 
numerical proportions of English and French, severally, in number and manner of 


distribution as follows :— 
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(1st) Forty thousand (40,000) copies of the evidence of Dr J. W. Robertson, 
Principal of the Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 2,000 copies thereof to 
be allotted to the witness for personal distribution, 2,000 copies to the Department of 
Agriculture, 2,000 copies to the use of the Honourable Members of the Senate, 400 
copies to the use of the Committee, and 33,600 to the Members of the House of Com- 
mons for distribution. ; 

(2nd) Twenty thousand (20,000) of the evidence of each of the following mem- 
bers of the official staff at the Central Experimental Farm, that is to say, of the 
evidence of Dr. William Saunders, Diector; Frank T. Shutt, Chemist; A. G. Gilbert, 
Poultry Manager; W. T. Macoun, Horticulturist; and that the distribution thereof 
be made as follows: that is to say, 800 copies of his personal evidence be allotted to 
each of the said witnesses for distribution; 2,000 copies to the Honourable the Mem- 
bers of the Senate; 1,500 copies to the Department of Agriculture; 100 copies to the 
use of the Committee, and 15,600 copies to the Members of the House of Commons. 

(3rd) That twenty thousand (20,000) copies of the evidence of J. A. Ruddick, 
Commissioner of Dairying and Cold Storage, be printed in the usual proportions of 
English and French; that 2,000 copies thereof be allotted to the Honourable the 
Members of the Senate; 3,000 copies to the Department of Agriculture; 200 to the 
use of the Committee; and 14,800 to the Members of the House of Commons for 
distribution—Motion adopted. 

Wednesday, July 8, 1908. 
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INTERIM REPORTS. 


First Reporv. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
First Report, as follows :— 

The Committee recommend that twenty thousand (20,000) copies of each of the 
following evidence, taken by the Committee in the current Session of Parliament, be 
printed forthwith in separate pamphlet forms, in the usual numerical proportions of 
English and French, as advance sheets of the Committee’s Final Report, to wit :— 

1. The evidence heard on the inquiry into the cultivation, curing and manufac- 
ture of Tobacco in Canada. 

2. The evidence of Mr. William McInnes, Geologist. 

3. The evidence of Mr. R. E. Young, Dominion Land Surveyor. 

4. The evidence of Mr. G. H. Clark, Seed Commissioner, Department of Agricul- 
ture; and that the distribution of each of the above-named evidence be as follows :-— 

2,100 copies to the Hon. the Members of the Senate; 

15,800 copies to the Members of the House of Commons; 

1,000 copies to the Department of the Interior; 

1,000 copies to the Department of Agriculture; and 

100 copies to the Committee. 


12, 18h, WiC DINAGD. 
Chatrman. 
House of Commons, April 10, 1908. 


Coneurred in by the House, April 18. 
SEcoND Report. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Second Report, as follows :— 


The Committee recommend that the following evidence, taken by the Committee 
in the current Session of Parliament, be printed forthwith, in separate pamphlet 
forms, in the usual numerical proportions of English and French, as advance sheets 
of the Committee’s Final Report, to wit :-— 

(1st) Forty thousand (40,000) copies of the evidence of Dr. J. W. Robertson, 
Principal of the Macdonald College, Ste. Anne do Bellevue, 2,000 copies to be allotted 
to the witness for personal distribution; 2,000 copies to the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 2,000 copies to the use of Honourable the Members of the Senate; 400 copies to 
the use of the Committee; and 33,600 to the Members of the House of Commons for 
distribution. : 

(2nd) Twenty thousand (20,000) copies of the evidence of each of the following 
named members of the official staff at the Central Experimental Farm, that is to say :— 

Of the evidence of Dr. William Saunders, Director; Frank T. Shutt, Chemist ; 
J. H. Grisdale, Agriculturist; A. G. Gilbert, Poultry Manager; W. T. Macoun, Horti- 
culturist; and that distribution thereof be made as follows, that is to say: 800 copies 
of his personal evidence be allotted to each of the said witnesses for distribution ; 
2,000 copies to the Honourable the Members of the Senate; 1,500 copies to the arte 
ment of Agriculture; 100 copies to the use of the Committee, and 15,600 copies to the 
Members of the House of Commons. Be 
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(8rd) That twenty thousand (20,000) copies of the evidence of Mr. J. A. Ruddick, 
Commissioner of Dairying and Cold Storage, be printed in the usual proportions 
English and French; that 2,000 copies thereof be allotted to the Honourable the Mem- 
bers of the Senate; 3,000 to the Department of Agriculture; 200 to the use of the © 
Committee; and 14,800 to the Members of the House of Commons for distribution. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 


Chairman. 
House of Commons, July 9, 1908. 


Concurred in by the House, July 15. 


Sena 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


House or Commons, 
Tuespay, April 28, 1908. 


Resolved, That the memorandum of the Chairman of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Commissioners to the Prime Minister, of date the 23rd April, and laid on the 
table of this House on the 24th instant, and the papers accompanying the same, 
together with the letter of Major Hodgins to the public press therein referred to, be 
referred to a Special Committee of five members, with instructions to investigate the 
matters and charges therein mentioned, and that the said committee be composed of— 


Messrs. Carvell, 
Macdonald (Pictou), 
Geoffrion, 
Barker, and 
Lennox; 


and that they have power to send for persons, papers and records, to examine persons 
on oath or affirmation, and to report from time to time. 


Attest. 


DOS: 4B) ELEN 
Clerk of the House. 


Fripay, May 15, 1908. 


Ordered, That leave be granted to the said committee to sit while the House is 


in session. 
Attest. 


PHOS: 6 HLENa 
Clerk of the House. 


TuHuRsDAY, May 21, 1908. 


Ordered, That leave be granted the said committee to have all their proceedings 
and any evidence taken by them in this inquiry printed from day to day for the use 
of the committee, and that Rule 72 be suspended in reference thereto. 


Attest. 


MHOS. By HEINE 
Clerk of the House. 
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Summary of papers laid on the table of the House, April 24, 1908, and attached to the 
Order of Reference. 


Date. | Writer. Subject. : 
1908. 
April tie 5 ‘Extract from ‘‘Daily Colonist,’’ Victoria, B.C., contain-— 


} ing charges made by A. E. Hodgins re classification 
| of materials, &e. 


: 18 |/Extract from “‘ Manitoba Free Press,” Winnipeg, Man., 
re foregoing. _ Mee. ; ae 
eB 19 | |Extract from ‘Daily Colonist, Victoria, BC., giving 
o instances of workings of Quebec Classification. 
€ 22 |Extract from Ottawa ‘“‘Citizen’’ re above. ? 
ss 25 ei Chief Wnpineen ey ee |Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Railwa 


| stating no estimates or accounts have been padded. 
os 23. .|Chairman Transcontinental Ry. Memo. addressed Premier refuting charge made by A. E, 
Hodgins. 
| 


July *.323¢3)] GiiGrant eee es see eee |Reports re line under construction in District F. : 
«" 31. .|Seeretary Transcontinental Ry. Letter to Chief Engineer requesting him to notify En- 
i | gineers Grant and Hodgins to attend meeting of 
| Board. 
f SLe- | Chief#Eingineer.: 4525 ee Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Ry. enclosin 
report of G. Grant and reply thereto from A. E. 
Hodgins denying statements made by former. 2 
Aug. Ge. AG bn eblodrins 4445 e eee Enclosing J. McArthurs’ progress estimate for month of 
uly. 
. 2A: | Chief stngineers 5 eh jLetter to A. E. Hodgins transmitting questions and 
answers thereto made by G. Grant re classification. 
. 24..|Chairman Transcontinental Ry./Memo. addressed Secretary Transcontinental Ry. re- 
questing to be informed whether he ever had in his 
possession A. E. Hodgins’ letter anent certain items 
of work. 
oo 24. .|\Secretary Transcontinental Ry. Reply to foregoing. : 
& 24. .|Chairman Transcontinental Ry.|Letter to Chief Engineer enclosing copy of memo. sent 
| Secretary of Board re unsatisfactory progress of 
work in District P. 


| 
€ 2457 \Chiefeeineincers oe ene (Telegram to Hodgins. 
Pil Oi TE ee teverabe, enc Tee |Reports re progress of work in District F and recom- 
mends appointement of Engineer to replace A. E. 
, | Hodgins. 
Septy | 475) ACB elodpins a |Letter to Chief Engineer stating reason for giving order 
| to classify partially by force account. 
4 24 \ChiefeHineineer 4a |Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Ry. re situa- 


tion in District F. and recommends a pointment of 
| S. R. Poulin as successor to A. E. Hodes and §. O. 
| Foss as his assistant. 
Letter to Chief Engineer communicating Board’s approval 
of appointment of Poulin and Foss. 
is 26. . es “ . .|Letter to Chief Accountant informing him of foregoing. 
e: 2627 Chiefsbmpinesr 3.) = eee Letter to Commissioners Transcontinental Ry. recom- 
mending appointment of S. O. Foss as Acting En- 
gineer District F, pending Poulin’s arrival. 
& 26. .|Secretary Transcontinental Ry.|Letter to Chief Engineer communicating Board’s ap- 
proval of foregoing recommendation. 
e 26: = ..|Letter to Chief Accountant enclosing copy of foregoing. 
: so lfSe We ieee te ese Letter to Chief Engineer requesting allowance of $75 to 
$100 fd month for board while in charge of Dis- 
trict F. 
is 30. .|Secretary Transcontinental Ry.|Letter to Chief Accountant communicating Board’s ap- 
proval of payment of special allowance of $75 to 
5 \ S. R. Poulin. 
Nove 79.2) A Ei Hedpinss) ee) .|Letter to oe Transcontinental Ry. anent his dis- 
missal. 
¢ 18. ./Secretary Transcontinental Ry.|Letter to Chief Engineer requesting to be furnished with 
; : copy of A. E. Hodgins’ letter of 4th Sept. 
“ 19% |Chieftingineers 9-540 Letter to Secretary Transcontinental Ry. enclosing copy — 
of foregoing. a 
Ne ae eee rae ‘Letter to Chairman Transcontinental Ry. stating he did 
not approve of instructions given by A. i Hodeae 
| to Division Engineers re force account classification. 
et ie ih pee Letter to Chairman Transcontinental Ry. enclosing copy 
of notes and letter received from A. H. Willet re 
: ; : | force account classification. 
: 21. ./Chairman Transcontinental Ry. Letter to A. E. Hodgins enclosing copy of Chief En- 
{ gineer’s letter replying to his letter re his dismissal. _ 


e 26. .|Secretary Transcontinental Ry. 


= 20..|A. E. Hodgins 
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Extract from Daily Colonist, Victoria, B.C., dated April 17, 1908. 
REFUSED TO PASS CLASSIFICATIONS. 


Masor Hopeins TeELts wHy we ResicNep From NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 
HUGE SCANDAL IS HINTED. 
Would not prove complaisant to Quebec Classification Contractors. 


The truth about the resignation of Major A. E. Hodgins, C.E., D:ctrict Engineer 
in charge of the 400-mile section east of Winnipeg on the National Transcontinental 
Railway, which is the government portion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, is 
at last coming out. Major Hodgins is at present a resident of Victoria. His resigna- 
tion took effect last October. 

The reason in brief was that Mr. Hodgins would not prove complaisant to the 
government favourites who held the contracts for building certain sections of the 
road in the matter of ‘classification. He insisted upon a proper classification, 
whereas the contractors appealed for the classification which prevailed in Quebec. 
Mr. Hodgins could not see through the weird spectacles which permitted of classifica- 
tions of that nature. Hence his resignation. 

Just the amount of graft which the following letter of Major Hodgins hints at 
it is impossible to estimate. That this letter is the first step in the uncloaking of a 
scandal of greater magnitude than any previously known in the history of Canada, 
is hinted by those in the confidence of the major. 

Victoria, April 16, 1908. 


Sm,—I have seen the following item in the Victoria Colonist of April 15th: 

‘Tt is officially announced that the National Transcontinental Railway between 
Winnipeg and Moncton is to cost $63,419,466. Mr. Fielding’s estimate was $51,300,- 
000. Mr. Blair put the cost at $65,000,000. The chances are that when all the 
accounts are in, Mr. Blair’s estimate will be exceeded.’ 

I have also seen the report of an interview with Mr. J. D, McArthur in the 
Toronto World of the 12th of March: 

‘He declares that while the first estimates as to cost of his 250 miles was thirteen 
million dollars, the probable outlay will be close on to sixteen million dollars, so many 


changes have been made. 
“All these changes were for the best, and if it does cost over sixty thousand 


dollars per mile, the road will be a monument to engineering skill and to Canadian 
enterprise.’ 

Mr. McArthur should have been more definite and explained what ‘ changes’ would 
increase the estimated cost; change in location and change in the standard of classifi- 
cation both affect the cost of construction. Change in location was made at some points 
by revision surveys, these improved the line and also reduced the cost of the McArthur 
contract over one million dollars. I was able to make these revisions before Mr. 
McArthur started the work in earnest. A good year passed before he was able to get 
sufficient men to cover the 250 miles. 


Change in Classification. 


The root of all the trouble between the commissioners and myself was over classi- 
fication. They wanted me to change my ideas, based on a good many years’ experi- 
ence on construction, to classification that is allowed to the contractors in Quebec. 
It was suggested that I should ignore the chief engineer and act independently, that 
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the chief engineer liked to be ignored. I refused to be more liberal in classification 
than I was then allowing, and suggested that the commissioners not being railroad 
men should leave the engineering department alone. : 

Mr. C. A. Young, Commissioner for Manitoba,then advised that I should go to 
Quebec and see how things were managed in that district, where contractors were not 
kicking, and get an object lesson. I went, and returned determined not to allow 
Quebec classification to be introduced into the western district as long as I remained 
in charge. This, of course, led to trouble, and I got no assistance from the chief 
engineer. I thought if the commissioners interfered with me any further Sir 
Wilfred Laurier would set matters right as soon as I appealed to him; here I made 
a miscalculation, the chairman of the commission, Monsieur Parent, got in first and 
hypnotized the government, and I was removed for other reasons, no investigation 
into my case was allowed, and my opinion and the opinion of the next senior engineer 
of the district was smothered. I have appealed in vain for an investigation into 
classification, and have been told that it would be considered political interference if 
the government interfered with the management of the Board of Commissioners. 


Increase Accounted for. 


If Monsieur Poulin, the engineer appointed by Mr. Parent to replace me on the 
western district, has allowed the introduction of classification similar to that in Que- 
bee, this will account for an increase in the estimated cost of the line. If this 
increase amounts to three or four million dollars (334 per cent), it is time the public 
demanded some explanation from the government. 

The quickest way for the government to find out if the classification allowed is 
extravagant or not will be for the Minister of Railways to ask for the monthly reports 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway engineers, who are stationed on the Winnipeg 
district and the Quebec district, Messrs. Mann, Heaman and Armstrong; these reports 
are, I think, sent to the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific in Mont- 
real. These engineers are well known in the west, and their reports contain much 
more information on the subject than I have. 

I have not seen any of their reports, but it is easy for one to guess what is in 
them. These engineers are placed on work under contract to report to their company 
on cost and to act in joint supervision with the commissioners’ engineers, but they 
are not allowed to sign contractors’ estimates or certify to their correctness. Their 
signatures ought to be on the monthly estimates, in order that there will be no dispute 
over the amount of interest due the government. There is, however, a clause in the 
agreement that disputes are to be settled by arbitration, but if arbitrators are put off 


until interest is due, seven years after the road is finished, the money will have been 
paid to the contractors. 


No Chance of Investigation. 


Before I left Kenora I said to an engineer who knew a good deal about Quebec 
classification, that there would surely be a scandal over it; he replied that any investi- 
gation would be blocked. I thought this a wild statement at the time, but it con- 
firmed my opinion that I was right in objecting to allow it on my district. Since my 
removal I am forced to believe that there was something in what this engineer said, 
because I have been refused an investigation, and classification would have been the 
only point of importance I would have raised on my defence. 

Western men are counting on cheap rates over the ‘ Transcontinental’ Tf it is 
going to cost many millions more than is necessary, they should not be content until a 
thorough and impartial investigation is made into classification that will be disputed 
when the road is finished. As I have already mentioned, let the government ask for 
the reports and opinions of engineers who are safeguarding the Grand Trunk Pacific 
interests, and judge for themselves if Monsieur Parent is correct in his standard of 
classification, or extravagant. 
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The career of the gentleman who would not prove complaisant has been a distin- 
guished one. Graduating from the Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., in 1882, 
he was from that time until the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in 1886, 
engineer on construction in the prairie and mountain sections. 

From 1886 to 1889 he was engineer on construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way short line through the State of Maine, and in 1889 engineer on construction of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway extension from Toronto to Detroit. 

In 1889 he went to Mexico as engineer on construction on the Mexican Inter- 
Oceanic from Vera Cruz, but left on account of ill-health. 

From 1890 to 1899 he was in the Kootenay country, British Columbia, residing 
principally in Nelson, practising his profession, and in 1899 he went to South Africa 
as lieutenant with the first Canadian contingent. 

During the South African war he was promoted to the rank of major, and went 
on the staff of Sir Perey Girouard as officer in charge of construction on imperial rail- 
ways in the Transvaal and Orange River colonies. He remained in South Africa, 
and when peace was declared was appointed as the government superintendent 
engineer of railways in the Transvaal and Orange River colonies. : 

Major Hodgins returned to Canada about three years ago, and was appointed 
district engineer in charge of the 400-mile section east of Winnipeg on the National 
Transcontinental Railway. His resignation last October created a great deal of 
unfavourable comment, and it was freely asserted that more Jurked behind it than then 
wag announced. 

A son of Judge Hodgins, of Toronto, a Liberal of the old stamp, it was believed 
that his uncompromising rectitude had proved an obstacle in his preferment by the 
present administration. 


Extract from Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, dated April 18, 1908. 


HODGINS CHARGES ENORMOUS WASTE. 
Dismissep ENGINEER DECLARES MILLIONS ARE BEING STOLEN ON GOVERNMENT SECTION. 


Major’s side of Story—States Trouble first arose over Question of Classification.— 
asked for Investigation. 


Vancouver, B.C., April 17, 1908. 


Alleging broadly that millions of dollars is being wasted or stolen in the con- 
struction of the government portion of the Grand Trunk Pacifie railway, Major 
A. E. Hodgins, C.E., has issued a leter, the object of which is to secure an adminis- 
trative investigation. Major Hodgins is now a resident of Victoria. He is a son of 
Judge Hodgins, of Toronto, a Liberal, who recently demanded an investigation by 
the government to enquire into the reasons for his son’s removal from office. 

Major Hodgins, who came to Canada three years ago, after serving on the staff 
of Sir Percy Girouard in Africa, was appointed district engineer in charge of the four 
hundred mile section east of Winnipeg, on the National Transcontinental Railway. 
Last October he was dismissed. He appealed to Premier Laurier and F. W. Morse, 
but says no investigation so far has been proposed. 


Paying Padded Accounts. 


‘The pith of his charges is that the Grand Trunk Pacific Engineers’ reports and 
those in the employ of the government do not tally; that the government is paying 
padded accounts for the work done and that the Grand Trunk Pacific people are 
making no objection because they merely have to pay the added interest. Following 
are the salient portions of Major Hodginy’ letter: ‘ Changes in the location of the line 
were made at some point by a revision of the surveys. These improved the line and 
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also reduced the cost of the McArthur contract over one million dollars. I was able 
to make these revisions before Mr. McArthur started work in earnest. The root of 
the trouble between the commissioners and myself was over classification. They 
wanted me to change my ideas, based on a good many years experience on the eon- 
struction to the classification that is allowed to contractors in Quebec. It was 
suggested that I should ignore the chief engineer and act independently, and it was 
intimated that the chief engineer liked to be ignored. I refused to be more liberal 
in the classification than I was then allowing, and suggested that the commissioners, 
not being railroad men, should leave the engineering department alone. 


Advice from Mr. Young. 


‘C. A. Young, commissioner for Manitoba, then advised that I should go to 
Quebee and see how things were managed in that district, where the contractors were 
not kicking, and get an object lesson. I went, and returned determined not to allow 
the Quebee classification to be introduced into the western district, as long as I 
remained in charge. This, of course, led to trouble and I got no assistance from the 
chief engineer. I have appealed in vain for an investigation into the classification, 
and have been told that it would be considered political interference with the manage- 
ment of the board of commissioners. 


Investigation Blocked. 


‘If Mr. Poulin, the engineer appointed by Mr. Parent to replace me on the 
western district, has allowed the introduction of a classification similar to that allowed 
in Quebec, this will account for the increase in the estimated cost of the line. If 
this increase amounts to three or four million dollars, it is time the public demanded 
some explanation. The quickest way for the government to find out if the classifica- 
tion allowed is extravagant or not will be for the Minister of Railways to ask for 
the monthly reports of the G. T. P. engineers who are stationed on the Winnipeg 
and Quebec districts, Messrs. Mann, Heaman and Armstrong. Before I left Kenora 
I said to an engineer who knows a good deal about the Quebec classification that 
there would surely be a big scandal over it. He replied that any investigation would 
be blocked. Let the government ask for the reports and opinions of the engineers 
who are safeguarding the G. T. P. in this, and judge for themselves if Mr. Parent is 
correct in his standard of classification or extravagance. 


EXxTRAcT FROM THE Ottawa ‘ Cirizen, Aprin 22, 1908. 


Another Government Scandal. 


Troubles are coming fast and thick upon the Laurier administration. The latest 
are the public charges made by Major Hodgins, late district engineer for four hundred 
miles of the government end of the Transcontinental railway. The essence of his 
statement is that millions of dollars are being boodled in connection with the con- 
struction of this government work. Names and figures are given and the allegation 
is made that he was forced out of his position because he refused to be a tool of the 
boodlers. His professional record and admitted ability give due weight to the asser- 
tions which he boldly makes. The charges cover not only his former division but 
apply to the construction of the whole line through Quebec. At the time of his dis- 
missal, Major Hodgins says that he applied to Sir Wilfrid Laurier for an investiga- 
tion into the scandalous conditions which he alleg, : 


i es to prevail and that the investiga- 
tion was refused. In the face of such charges made by a responsible professional ae 
-J 


who is apparently prepared to furnish the evidence to substantiate them, it qvill be 
very difficult for the government to consistently refuse to have the noes be hly 
probed. In deliberately making the charges public, Major Hodgins since ete 

his professional] reputation on his ability to prove them and incidentally tg ae the : 
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reason of the dismissal which, if the circumstances are substantiated, reflect upon 
both the government and its railway administration in a most serious manner. The 
revelation by Major Hodgins, ex-district engineer of the government portion of the 
Transcontinental construction and the boodling of millions of dollars in connection 
with that work is the most serious charge that the present administration has had 
yet to face. In view of the many scandals that have cropped up of late in connection 
with the administration the public mind will be quite prepared to learn that such an 
opportunity as the enormous expenditures on the new railway has not been neglected 
by the grafting element. 


; 
a 
i 
Z 


Extract from Daily Colonist, dated April 19, 1908. 
CLAIMS COLOSSAL SCANDAL EXISTS. 


Masor Honpcins GIvEs INSTANCES OF THE WORKINGS OF © QUEBEC CLASSIFICATION.’ 
MULCTED OF MILLIONS. 


s 


People of Canada overcharged huge sums, he claims, in wrongful rating. 


That four millions of dollars in excess of what should be paid by the people of 
Canada for the construction of the 250 miles of the National Transcontinental Rail- 
way, east of Winnipeg, and known as the McArthur contract, will come out of tha 
treasury of the country is the statement of Major A. E. Hodgins, late government 
‘engineer upon the work. Major Hodgins’ letter to the Colonist of Thursday giving 
for the first, time the reasons for his resignation, has excited the widest comment 
across the continent. If his figures are correct, and if the same amount of the alleged 
-wrong classification exists upon the whole 1,800 miles of the road being built by the 
Dominion, the Canadian people will be $28,000,000 out of pocket and a scandal of a 
magnitude never before known in Canada ensues. 


Quebec Classification. 


. ‘Quebec classification,’ as interpreted on the eastern portion of the National 
Transcontinental railway, appears to be a most elastic and profitable way of building 
railroads, at any rate from the point of view of the contractor, J. D. McArthur, one 
of the contractors, in a recent interview described the work as 2 monument to engi- 
neering skill and Canadian enterprise, and from a fuller account of the way grading 
is being classified, given to the Colonist by Major Hodgins, the enterprise of the 
classifiers under the inspiration of Mr. Parent and his fellow commissioners would 
seem to be monumental indeed. 
There is nothing mysterious or scientific about the classification of the material 
removed in grading, although experience is needed before it can be properly done. 
And for the benefit of those unacquainted with railroading it may be stated, that it 
is the custom in bidding on a railroad contract to quote rates at which the different 
kinds of grading will be done, and not a lump sum for the work, 
Under the government regulations for contractors and engineers on the National 
__ Transcontinental, grading is classified under three heads: Solid rock excavation, 
h loose rock excavation and common excavation. These terms are defined as follows in 
the official regulations referred to :— 

“Solid rock excavation will include all rock in ledges or masses of more than one 
cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed by blasting. 

‘Loose rock:—All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot 
and less than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that 
may be removed by hand, pick, or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and ae 
materials, that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with gan 
grading plough, behind a team of six good horses, properly handled, and wit ee 2 
necessity of blasting, although blasting may occasionally be resorted to. shall be 
classified as ‘loose rock.’ 
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‘Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel, or other material of any 
character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock.’ 


Crux of Matter. 


It was because Major Hodgins, an engineer of great experience, declined to follow 
the ideas of the commissioners as to whether material should be classified as solid 
rock, loose rock or common excavation that his excavation was asked for, and it 
should be remembered that the commissioners are political nominees and not engi- 
neers or practical railroad men. : : 

In order to fully grasp the supreme importance of honest classification in railroad 
building to those who pay the bills, the system under which the railroad construction 
contracts are let should be understood. In the first place the engineer locates the line. 
He then goes over it carefully and makes an estimate of the amount of material 
which will have to be removed, and how much of it will fall in each of the three 
classes mentioned. He also supplies detailed estimates of the work, such as the 
amount of clearing, grubbing, piling, draining and so forth that the work will entail, 
and in the official estimates for the work in question there are 101 such items. The 
engineer places opposite each item in the estimate the amount that that work should 
cost in his judgment, and thus the total estimated cost of the road is arrived at. 
The contractors who intend to bid are supplied with identical forms, and after going 
over the work, they fill in the amounts which they consider adequate remuneration 
and the smallest total is awarded the contract. But they do not contract to build 
the road for a specified sum, they merely agree to do certain kinds of work at a 
specified rate per cubic yard or running foot. And this is where the importance of 
the classification comes in. 


Major Hodgins’ Section. 


The road is divided into sections, each under the charge of a resident engineer. 
In the case of Major Hodgins, he had charge of nearly 400 miles of road running east 
from Winnipeg. Under him were government engineers for each forty miles of 
road, and under them again were other engineers, about one for every ten miles. It 
is the duty of these last to go over their ten miles of road every day, or at most every 
other day and to note the work. They measure what work is being done and report 
how many cubic yards of solid or loose rock or as the case may be, is excavated. 
Their work is checked by their superiors and at the end of the month a monthly 
estimate is sent in, showing how many yards of each kind of excavation has been 
performed, and the contractor gets his pay accordingly. Thus if common excavation 
is classified as loose rock in these estimates, or loose rock as solid, the builders of 
the road, which in this ease are the people of Canada, are robbed of the difference 
between the contract price of excavating loose rock and that of excavating solid rock, 
as the case may be. Thus with dishonest classification there is no possibility of 


knowing how much a given piece of road is going to cost until it is actually built 
and paid for, 


Will Amount to Millions. 


Over large stretches of construction the money thus fraudulently paid will amount 
to millions, and if Major Hodgins’ classifications were correct, the Railway Commis- 
sioners already contemplate paying the contractor in question, J. D. McArthur 
$4,000,000 more than he is entitled to on 250 miles of road, and hee much more ie 
will actually receive should the monthly estimates of the work done exceed the present 
revised estimates of the eventual cost, and the present management remain unchanged 
cannot even be guessed at. The possibilities are unlimited, and it must be tee 
bered that some 1,800 miles of road is being built in the same generous fashion 

It would seem, too, that on the National Transcontinental this prodigal expeume 
ture does not profit the men who are actually doing the work, as sub-contracting has 
been allowed to an extent unexampled in modern railroad practice. J. D Me Awa 

1D); t 
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for instance, has the original contract for 250 miles of road. He sublets this in fifty 
or sixty-mile stretches at a reduced price. These sub-contractors sublet again to men 
who take about ten miles apiece. The sub-contractors once more sublet in contracts of 
a mile or less, and the sub-sub-sub-contractors sublet once more to the men who do the 
work. These are mostly Swedes, who work practically day and night, and last winter 
the labourers on the road were getting 15 cents an hour, while the different grades of 
men above them were sitting reading the paper and making fat profits. How far 
down the various ‘subs’ share in the original generous classifications is a matter of 
some doubt, and many are of the belief that most of the cake stays on top. In any 
event, the present system permits of an immense amount of unearned profits, while 
the unfortunate labourer is ground down, and this on a national railroad being built 
with public funds. 

Major Hodgins laid out the line on which J. D. McArthur is working after the 
Grand Trunk engineers had run theirs, selecting a better and more direct route, with 
a saying to the country of several million dollars on this piece of line alone. For this 
he received the warmest official commendation. He was in high favour until he 
refused to fall into line on the classification graft. 


Changed Classifications. 


Discussing the way he made his estimates for the McArthur contract, Major 
Hodgins said yesterday : 

“I made the estimate in the usual way before the contract was called for, allowing 
everywhere a most liberal margin so as to be on the safe side. Everything that I was 
uncertain about I put in as solid rock. I took no chances of being under the mark, 
and made my estimates generously. These estimates amounted to $13,000,000. After- 
‘wards, owing to a few changes in the way of shortening certain sections of the line, 
the figures were reduced to below $12,000,000. Now comes the announcement, start- 
ling to those who do not know what is going on, that the estimates have been increased 
to $16,000,000. As the change in location cheapened the line, and only affected small 
portions of it, all this large increase comes from classifying as solid rock what I 
classified as loose rock, or as loose rock what I considered common excavation. And 

_ I repeat that I was as generous in my estimates as I honestly could be, but every 
engineer knows that there is a line between generosity and fraud in such matters. J 
did not care to cross it.’ 

In reply to questions regarding the nature of McArthur’s 250 miles of contract, 

' Mr. Hodgins said that the 70 miles out of Winnipeg is prairie, worth about $6,000 a 
mile, and there can be no mistake or question as to what classification prairie work 
comes under, while the 40 miles from Lake Superior junction west he estimated at 
$30,000 a mile. This leaves 160 miles in the course of which ‘monumental enterprise’ 
raised the price over $4,000,000, or the neat sum of $25,000 a mile, making the total 
cost of this 160 miles of road $14,380,000, or in round numbers $90,000 a mile. 

To put it in another way, if, as there seems every reason to suppose, the rest of 
the road is to be built on the same principle, the 1,800 miles of railroad built with the 
money of the Canadian people will carry with it a graft amounting to $28,000,000, 
and the fun has only begun. For, as already pointed out, no limit can be assigned to 
the loss occasioned by fraudulent classification. 


Warned to Change. 


Major Hodgins explained that his classification was, after a while, objected to by 
those in authority. He asked what kind of classification was wanted. He was told 
to classify the grading on the same principle as it was done in Quebec. But as his 
interlocutors appeared unable to explain any rational manner on what method he 
should proceed were he to attempt to alter his estimates as requested, and as such 
explanations as he was given were so at variance with his official instructions in writ- 
ing, he was unable to comply. At this the major received orders to go to Quebec and 
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see for himself what they were doing. He went to La Tuque, and yesterday Major 
Hodgins described something of what he saw there. ; A mS 

“At La Tuque,’ said the Major, ‘there is a large cutting which was originally 
intended for a tunnel. It is usually cheaper to tunnel any cut that As over 60 feet 
deep, and this had a slope on one side of 120 feet and on the other side of about 80 
feet. But when they started to work it was found that there was no solid rock, so 
that a tunnel was an impossibility. Consequently, an open cut was made. It was a 
very large cutting, containing 150,000 cubic feet of material. ‘The ground was a 
mixture of earth and sand, with some boulders. There was no solid rock in the place 
at all, so that anything that could be classified as solid rock must consist of large 
boulders over a cubic yard in dimensions. I asked the district engineer how it was 
classified, and he told me 86 per cent solid rock. I was told that the cut was originally 
classified as 30 per cent of solid rock.’ 


Extent of Steal. 


‘What classification would ordinarily have been given to that cut, according to 
the usual railroad practice?’ Major Hodgins was asked. 

‘As my examination was necessarily not as thorough as that which an engineer 
in charge would be able to give, I will go to the utmost limit of liberality and call it 
40 per cent. Now, the price allowed on the McArthur contract was $1.70 per cubic 
yard for solid rock, 60 cents a cubic yard for loose rock and 30 cents for common 
excavation, so taking those prices and supposing that the difference between my very 
liberal estimate of 40 per cent and the official classification of 86 per cent should all 
have been called loose rock, though, as a matter of fact, a great deal of it was common 
excavation, the overcharge on that cut alone would be $141,900. 

‘JT asked the Grand Trunk engineer at that point if a classification of 86 per cent 
solid rock had been put in by the engineers. He said yes. I then asked him what his 
company was going to do about it. He replied: ‘I don’t know, but I am reporting the 
tacts to them.” “Ts there anything more like this in Quebec?” I asked him. 

*“Tt is pretty nearly all like this,” was his reply. 

‘We had a long discussion, and I made up my mind that so long as I was in 
charge I would not allow the introduction of the Quebec classification on the McArthur 
contract.’ 


Instances of Graft. 


“I returned to my work and soon found that the Quebec classification was creep- 
ing in, in spite of me. Accordingly, in September last, I made an investigation, and 
I will give you the results obtained in one or two instances. I am quoting from notes 
taken by my assistant engineer by my instructions. 

“At mile 29, stations 1478 to 1483, the engineer in charge of that section turned in 
6,394 cubic yards of earth and 10,189 cubic yards of loose rock. According to the 
specifications there was absolutely no loose rock in sight, and a thousand cubic yards 
of loose rock would have been an excessive charge. . 

‘ At stations 1383 and 1398 the engineer turned in 15,076 cubic yards of loose rock 
and 26,668 cubic yards of common excavation. In this case a few hundred yards of 
loose rock should have been allowed as there were a few boulders, but no more, as it 
was a pure sand cut. : : 

‘I made up my mind that I could not stand this, and after conducting this inquiry 
with the help of my assistant, I warned my engineers that they were not to allow such 
returns to go in. I told them I would give them one more chance to put the correct 
returns in the September estimates, or I would discharge them. 

‘I was never allowed to see the September estimates, however. My resignation 
was asked for. In my absence, my assistant was the man to have signed dine te 
mates, but they would not let him sign them either. He was sent Ries ae give 
vart of the road, and they brought up an engineer from St. John, NB ” ho cae 
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the estimates without ever going over the work to see what he was signing for. The 
estimates for September amounted to $519,808.50. 

‘My appeal to the government was disregarded, but it was more than a personal 
matter for me. There are millions of public money at stake. Let the government call 
for the reports of the Grand Trunk engineers who have been stationed all along the 
line to check up the work, and then, if they bear out my statements, let an inquiry 
be had into the doings of Mr. Parent and his enterprising coadjutors on the commis- 
sion. The truth can very easily be ascertained.’ 

Otrawa, April 23, 1908. 
The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sirs,—In regard to the article which appeared in the Manitoba Free Press of 
the 18th instant and the editorial in the Morning Citizen of the 22nd instant 
referring to a letter from Major A. E. Hodgins, now of Victoria, B.C., I beg to Se 
that as far as I know no estimates or accounts for work done have been padded. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific have made from time to time some general objections as to 
classification in district ‘F, but until after the dates above referred to no details 
giving actual points where such over-classification was claimed were submitted to me. 
As you are aware, I, on the 14th and the 30th of January, issued special circulars to 
the district engineers giving my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of our general 
specifications, accompanied by a diagram explanatory of same, and I have letters from 
the district engineers in districts ‘ A, ‘B’ and ‘FY where actual grading was being 
proceeded with, stating that my interpretation had been and is being adhered to. My 
letter of the 19th of September last, to the chairman, gives my reasons for suggesting 
a change in district engineers in ‘ F’’ district. 

Your obedient servant; 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 
Orrawa, April 23, 1908. 
Memorandum to the Right Honourable Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister: 

A letter from Major Hodgins, lately our district engineer at Kenora, Ont., has 
been given wide publicity in the press, namely by the Manitoba Free Press, and the 
Ottawa Morning Citizen, where it was commented upon. 

There are insinuations and statements in it that should not be allowed to pass 
unanswered. 

Without laying any specific charges, Major Hodgins makes vague, general accusa- 
tions that are absolutely groundless. It is plain that the object in view is to cause 
us annoyance without any regard to truth or public interest. 

If Major Hodgins has had in his possession any evidence of irregularities or 
wrong doing, he should have submitted such to the commissioners. As a corporate 


' body, and being the first concerned, it would have been our duty to investigate the 


matter promptly. If he had done so and the commissioners had refused to look into 
his charges, then he might have been been justified in issuing statements to the pub- 
lic. There is nothing in Major Hodgins’ allegations to indicate that he is even now 
in possession of any such evidence. 

Taking up seriatim the allegations in Major Hodgins’ letter as printed in the 
papers: 

1. ‘That the government is paying padded accounts for the work done, and that 
the Grand Trunk Pacific people are making no objection because they merely have to 
pay the added interest.’ 

This statement is without any foundation. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company make objections when they see fit, and these are looked into at once with due 
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o change my ideas, based on a good many 


2. ‘They (the commissioners) wanted t ° 
a he classification that is allowed to con- 


years experience on the construction, to t 
tractors in Quebec.’ 

This statement is also without foundation. The commissioners never, at any 
time, requested Major Hodgins to adopt in his district any classification not in accord- 
ance with the contract and specifications. As to the classification in (Juebee, it was 
looked over and found to be agreeing with these, and therefore perfectly regular. 


3. ‘If Mr. Poulin, the engineer appointed by Mr. Parent to replace me on tne 
western district, has allowed the introduction of a classification similar to that 
allowed in Quebec, this will account for the increase in the estimated cost of the line. 
If this increase amounts to $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 it is time the public demanded 


some explanation.’ 

Such hypothetical statements of course amount to nothing at ail, In the first 
place, Mr. Poulin was not appointed by Mr. Parent, the chairman, who did not even 
suggest it, but by the Board, on the recommendation of the chief engineer because 
he was considered to be the best man for the position and to take hold of the work 
of reorganizing the district, which had been left in such a bad shape by Major 
Hodgins. At this point it may be well to remark that classification comes from the 
chief engineer and not the chairman or the commissioners, as Major Hodgins puts 
1t. 

Since leaving our employment, Major Hodgins has talked a good deal openly, in 
fact much more than professional dignity and the sense of justice would seem usually 
to permit. It is time, we feel, in justice to ourselves and to the public, before whom 
there is an evident desire to misrepresent the facts, to call a halt and make it necessary 
for the accuser to bring facts to substantiate his charges. 

You will find attached newspaper clippings in reference to Major Hodgins’ letter, 
and all correspondence relating to the circumstances of his dismissal; also a letter 
from our chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden, on the same subject. : 

In conclusion, the commissioners would respectfully request, as they do not 
wish to remain under the aspersion which such reports cast on them, that the whole 
matter be referred to and looked into by Committee of the House and that Major 
Hodgins be assigned to appear before the same to repeat his charges in a specific 
manner in order to substantiate them if he can. Then an opportunity will be given 
right minded people to see where the truth is and if public interest would have been 
better served by keeping an engineer who ignored the specifications, or by replacing 
him, as was done, by one who will follow them. 

The commissioners trust their request will receive early attention. 


S. N. PARENT, 
Chairman. 
EXHIBIT No. 28. 
ear ia oe Ottawa, July 23, 1907. 
Chief Engineer, 
Transcontinental Railway. 


Dear Sir,—In accordance with your instructions, I went out to Winnipeg and 
walked over that part of the line now under construction in district ‘¥F, from mile 
134 continually to 0. 


Progress. 


Substantial progress is now being made by the contractor in the prosecution of his 
work in a general way, but this cannot be said with regard to some of the controlling 
features of the work, and to which I will refer in detail. But in the majority of the 
heavy rock cuttings night gangs are employed, but there are several cuttings with from 
thirty to forty thousand yards of solid rock to be moved in which little or nothin 
has been done and where double shifts are as yet not put on. me 
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Labour. 


The labour problem is, as you are aware, one of great difficulty for the contractor 
to solve. There are at the present time in the vicinity of four thousand men on the 
work. It is, however, quite impossible to say with any degree of accuracy how many _ 
men are employed at.any given date, as there is a continual stream of men going and 
coming from the various camps along the line. From three to four thousand men, in 
addition to those on the work, could be conveniently employed if they could be had. 
I was surprised to see a great many cuttings opened up and from 1,000 to 1,500 yards 
taken out and no men working in them at the present time. This was general all 
over the line. The various sub-contractors tell me that these were opened up by 
station men who quit work after receiving their first estimate, which, in their opinion, 
was too small, 

The complaints were on account of the classification being too low, overbreak 
being held back, waste being deducted or water coming for want of drainage. Com- 
plaint is also made by the contractors that men leaving for the above causes went to 
the various centres of labour and reported that the Transcontinental Railway was 
no place to work, and that no money could be made there. This is a very serious 
matter for the contractor, who has spent in the vicinity of $75,000 for labour for which 
he has got practically no return, men brought in at great expense going out without 
doing even one day’s work, and for which there seems to be no redress. 


Sub-contracts. 


The contractor has let out all his work in sub-contracts. In many cases he has 
given much more work to subs than they could possibly look after, they being forced 
to re-sub it to others. By this procedure the original contractor loses the proper con- 
trol of his work. The practice of re-subbing should be prohibited by the commission 
on all future work. 

Plant. 


The contractor has supplied all the subs with an abundance of plant. In fact, in 
many cases he has put on an unnecessary number of steam drills, steam hoists, steam 
derricks, etc. Steam plant on railway work is not profitable, and should not be intro- 
duced where it can be avoided. 

Stock. 


The stock on the line is of the best quality, and for the quantity of men on the 
work is in sufficient number. In some of the camps it is in excess of the number of 
horses actually required, as there are very few cuts where scrapers can be employed. 


Camps. 


The camps for the men on this work and the tableware, kitchen furnishings, etc., 
are the best that I have ever seen on any railway in this country; the sub-contractors 
have evidently been furnished with ample funds for the vigorous prosecution of the 
work, could men only be secured and retained after they have been once brought on 
the work. 

4 Roads. 


Roads from the various stations on the Canadian Pacific Railway have been con- 
structed into the headquarters of the various sub-contractors, and when at all possible 
roads have been built along the right of way or parallel to it. All this has been done 

_ at great expense. Telephone lines have also been put in, and are being put in by the 
sub-contractors. Where these telephone lines exist they should be run into the 
engineers’ camps, the commissioners paying their proportion of the cost, as, in a 
country like this, where the division engineers can only go over their divisions by 
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walking, telephone communication with their various residences would be of great 
service on a line where there is no mail service. 


Supervision. 


The contractor has on the work three competent men, all of whom are engineers 
of experience. They have been allotted a certain territory to look after, SO there is 
always a responsible man on hand with whom the commissioners’ engineers may 
communicate. 


Clearing. 


Clearing on this line should have been done for a distance of 100 feet on each 
side of the line. The bush is very thick all along the line, and as soon as trains begin 
to run will all be burned unless more clearing is done. 


Classification. 


Classification on this work, where the vast majority of it is solid rock, is not a 
serious matter, and where material has been moved that could be classified—and the 
greater part of it was moved last winter when it was frozen, such as the opening of 
cuts, the stripping of rocks, etc.—I found, from questioning the resident engineers and 
from looking over the progress estimates, that the classification given the contractors 
has been very low, and in many cases absurdly low, and for that reason alone there 
are probably 1,000 men less on the work to-day than there would have been if the work 
had been fairly and justly classified. Classification is left entirely to the resident 
engineers, and they are all too timid to give the contractor what he is entitled to in 
that line. 

The only engineer on the work who could produce any statement showing what 
the profit or loss was on the various cuttings on his work was Mr. F. J. McIntosh, 
division engineer at Wabigoon river; he looked after the classification on his division, 
consequently it was more reasonable than on the rest of the work. 


Overbreak. 


The rock on this work is interspaced with seams of clay, varying in width from a 
hair line to several feet in width, and these seams go to the bottom of the deepest 
cuts, consequently, there is a great deal of overbreak all along the line. I carefully 
examined many cuts where the overbreak was bad, and in no instance could I see that 
it could be attributed to excessive blasting. This overbreak it appears, has been held 
back by the engineers without any other reason than that it was just overbreak. I 
believe that they are paying for a certain proportion of it, but none of them pay for 
it all, when it was perfectly plam that it was unavoidable. This, of course, is the 


cause of much discontent among the station men along the line, and has been since 
the work began. 


Waste. 


On the whole line I only saw two cuts where there had been deliberate waste of 
rock by heavy blasting (the waste in both cases would not amount to over a few hun- 
dred yards.) Yet waste seems to have been deducted from station men when it was 


clearly unavoidable in side cuts along the lakes, with the result that these cuts are 
now idle. 


Surface Drainage. 


Surface drainage seems to be a non-existent quantity on this job, at least I could 
not find any in my travels. Bogs innumerable and without end, but no drains other 


than a few small ones made by station men for their own benefit and at their own 
expense. 
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Remarking upon this to the resident engineers they invariably told me they could 
get no authority to order ditches to be dug. They had written letters and sent in 
plans for proposed ditches, but had heard no more about them. In many instances 
there are bogs on top of large rock cuts that must be drained before the cuts’ are 
started. The contractors are asking for drains to be laid out and cannot get them; 
resident engineers waiting for orders, division engineers likewise. 


Openings. 


With regard to the various openings along the line in many instances the size of 
these openings have never definitely been settled. Whose business it was to settle 
these questions I could not find out. 


Location. 


Long stretches of line have been re-located since the contract was let. The con- 
tractors complain that they were delayed in the building of the camps until the loca- 
tion of the line was decided on. In one case in particular the line was changed after 
work had been done and camps built. The contractor complains that he has never 
been paid for this. 


Trestles. 


No permanent wooden trestles of any kind should be built on this line; they will, 
without doubt, be soon burned if they are put in. The country is thickly wooded and 
is liable to burn at any time. Many camps have already been burned from that cause. 
Apart from the danger of fire, it will be very much less costly and very much more 
satisfactory for the government that the commissioners do not leave any work to be 
done on this line that can be charged to capital account. From what I saw of the 
country, I considered that the contractors’ price for train-hauled material was low 
and should be taken advantage of to complete all fills during construction, when the 
commissioners’ engineers will have some say as to where the material will be hauled 
from, and, more important still, they will be in a position to say how many yards were 
actually Lauled, and the government will thereby only have to pay for work actually 
done; wiiereas, if this work is left to the operating department of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, they will haul material as many miles as they please, side-track trains for 
hours at a time, quantities will be what they please to call them, and the cost to the 
governmeut will be whatever they like to make it. The district engineer and any of 
the divisional engineers I spoke to on the matter agree with me in this. 


Stream Tunnels. 


The contractor refuses to put in any more stream tunnels of less size than four 
cubic yards to the lineal foot, as the engineers have reduced the price per linea] foot 
im proportion to the reduction they have made in the size of the tunnel. This has 
been done in accordance with a ruling given by the commissioners’ law clerk, who 
maintains that clause 138 of the specifications, which refers to line tunnels, also refers 
to stream tunnels. Clause 138 does not, in my opinion, refer to stream tunnels and 
never was intended to refer to stream tunnels by the engineers who wrote the specifi- 


eations. I consider the contractor is quite within his rights in refusing to dig tunnels 


at the ridiculously low price of $10.93 per foot when his contract price for this work 
is $25 per foot. 
Sidings. 


Sidings have not been graded on the prairie section. This should be attended to 
at once, otherwise the contractor will not be able to run his track-laying trains. 
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Tanks. 


Arrangements for building tanks should be made at once, in order that use may 
be made of them by construction trains; otherwise much time will be lost by engines 


running all over the line for water. 


Completion of work within a Limited Time. 


Under present arrangements I see no possibility of this contract being completed 
within a reasonable or limited time. There are over sixty cuttings or more on the 
line in which work could be pushed with greater vigour. The majority of these can 
and will be put through in from 12 to 18 months by using double shifts. But the 
long tunnel just east of the Winnipeg river, under the present management of both 
the engineers and contractors, will not be dug in twenty years. Until different 
management is placed on this particular job, it is merely a waste of time to force 
work on any other part of the line. Here we have a tunnel one thousand eight hundred 
feet long on which no work has been done, apart from a little scratching at both ends. 
The contractor has no reason to give for not having done much worn at the west end; 
but before he can get at the east end a lake has to be drained, the surface of this lake 
being about six feet above grade. A ditch has been dug to do this, but only four 
feet of water have been drained so far. To make the schemg a success the water 
should be lowered eight feet. I do not believe this can be done; and as the engineers 
refused to pay for the cost of this work, the contractor has quit trying to lower this 
lake. 

Tn order to get at the east end of the tunnel a large ditch 14 feet deep has to be 
dug from the mouth of the tunnel to the lake, as right over the proposed end of the 
tunnel is a bog, and from the end of the tunnel eastwards extends a eut 1,700 feet 
long. This, for want of drainage, is going to give much trouble to get out. I under- 
stand that over a thousand men have worked on this particular piece of work, and 
when I saw it there were only 23 men working. It is a nasty job and men will not 
work in water when plenty of work is to be had elsewhere. 

The district engineer and the division engineer do not agree as to how the contrac- 
tor should be paid for this work; neither of them take any interest in it, and owing to 
the mode of payment the contractor is losing $1 per day per man, so he is in a very 
unhappy state of mind. This piece of work requires your immediate attention, as 
there is, practically speaking, nothing being done on it; and under the most favourable 
circumstances, it is a three-years job. 


Change of Line. 


I understand that the G. T. P. Ry. Co. has advised a change of une at the east 
of the present contract on dist. ‘F.’ They, in the meantime, have abandoned the 
last 12 or 15 miles of their Fort William branch; their contractor has taken off his 
men and no work is being done there. They now suggest that this piece oi line be 
taken over and completed by the commissioners. The reason for this is perfectly 
plain; the last 15 miles of the Fort William branch are very heavy, cuts of particularly 
bad rock with 70,000 ce. yds. are untouched. The crossing of the Pelican river is a 
three-years job. The G.T.P. contractor will lose a lot of money on this bad work. He 
will have his time and plant tied up for the next three years on a losing job, when he 
might be free to tender on more profitable work. And worst, of all, if the general 
manager of the G.T.P. does not succeed in unloading this piece of work on the Trans- 
continental our contractor will have the eastern end of his work graded and be asking 
for rails before the G.T.P. people are in a position to haul them over their branch line. 

T consider that the commission has been very badly advisediin putting on a survey 
party to look up a better location for the G.T.P. branch, and that party should be 
called in at once. By all means let them do their own surveying and build their own 
line. If they are left to their own resources, we will probably be finished first. 
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The engineers in district ‘F’ lack confidence in themselves; the evasion of 
responsibility is the order of the day from the district engineer down to the youngest 
resident. There is too much letter writing about things that must and should be 
settled by the men on the ground, if the work is ever to be done. 

Ii is quite evident that the contractor has never had the good-will or proper 
co-operation of the majority of the commissioner’s engineers on this district, without 
both of which it is impossible for the work to be carried on in a proper spirit and a 
businesslike manner. 

Neither the district nor assistant district engineer have ever been over the line, 
and if the work is to be carried on with proper despatch an assistant district engineer 
should be appointed whose duties will be entirely in the field and whose place of 
residence will be at or near the Winnipeg river crossing. This man should be given 
authority to settle all matters relating to borrow and waste ditching, classification, 
force work, size and kind of structures, &c., &ce. If this was done the work would 
not be held up all over the line waiting for decisions that never come. 

The position of assistant district engineer at Kenora should be abolished, or 
changed to that of office engineer, which the present incumbent has really made of it 

At present the engineers on this work are no more than so many clerks, simply 
writing letters and reading the answers, and for all the engineering they are doing, 
they might as well be left out. 

Yours respectfully, 


GORDON GRANT, 
Inspecting Engineer. 


Orrawa, July 31, 1907. 
Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer. 


Dear Sir—I am directed to request that you will notify engineers Grant and 
Hodgins to be on hand to-morrow for appearance before the board. 


Yours truly, 
12), 15, ENON, 


Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 27. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER, 
Ortawa, July 31, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirs—I beg to hand you herewith a report of Mr. Gordon Grant, inspecting 
engineer, and a reply to same from Mr. A. E. Hodgins, district engineer ‘ F”’ 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Hodgins denies nearly all the statements made 
by Mr. Grant, and I certainly can make no intelligent report on these without going 
out on the work and judging for myself, especially so as I do not agree with certain 
statements made in portions of each of their reports. 

Your obedient servant, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 
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EXHIBIT No. 29. 
Orrawa, July 31, 1907. 


Hueu D. Lumsben, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your instructions re Mr. Grant’s report, I would have pre- 
ferred to have had a copy before I left Kenora, in order to have been able to refer to 


various records. 
Cuttings Opened up and no Men Working. 


Reference to the progress profile for June will show that there are not many of 
these. In some instances, at the commencement of the work, some men may have 
quit because the overbreak question was not settled. Some other reasons for men 
quitting was that a foreman or powder man was killed, and no one in the gang to 
take their places; men were charged too much for powder or other supplies; Foley 
Bros. sent for them and gave them more money. Many men quit because they could 
get out of paying back their fares by working on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Foley’s men are, in a large way, responsible for spreading all sorts of reports to pre- 
vent men staying on the Transcontinental Railway. 


Clearing. 


It has been difficult enough to get the contractors to clear 100 feet. It has always 
been intended to do extra clearing as soon as more men were available. Men cannot 
be spared at the present time from the grade. 


Classification. 


This is not a serious matter. Very little classified material was moved last 
winter. All engineers were instructed by the chief to classify frozen material in 
cuttings or loose rock. Classification is, in my opinion, and in the opinion of Messrs. 
McArthur and Hazelwood, fair; and, with the exception of one or two cuttings, there 
is no dispute. Classification should be left to the judgment of resident engineers. Jf 
they are in doubt, they can consult with the division engineer. All the engineers 
have been instructed by me to classify liberally in loose’or solid rock. 

Mr. McArthur has never asked me to re-classify any particular cutting or sub- 
contract. 

All engineers can provide statements of profit and loss on contracts, and this 
information is also in the Ottawa office on every contract since the work started. 


Overbreak. 


It is not possible to measure overbreak exactly; for progress estimates it is done 
by tape. I would say nearly all the overbreak that has been taken out of cuts has 
been returned. A large amount of shattered rock still remains that will eventually 
have to be removed to make cuttings safe. Up to the end of June 77,800 cubic yards 
were returned. In some cuttings 25 per cent of total yards moved is overbreak. In 
May 63,251 cubic yards were returned for overbreak. I have given instructions to 
division engineers to return all overbreak they can in their judgment allow. 

If all the overbreak shattered but not taken out of cuts was returned now, there 
would be nothing returned for it when it was finally taken out. 

In my opinion, overbreak, in many cases, is due to overloading, but even this is 
measured up. 

In shallow cuttings overloading causes a large amount of waste. In heavy cuttings 
the waste is not so great, and overloading causes overbreak at the bottom of the slopes. 

I have seen more than two cuttings where there has been excessive waste. The 
waste is there and can be seen by any one at any time to judge for therigaieeet 
Engineers are endeavouring to discourage deliberate waste and contractors are kicking 
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at this, because they wish to waste all they can. It pays to do this, and some station 
eee. disappointed with a shot unless they have wasted enough rock to pay for the 
* powder. 


Surface Drainage. 


Engineers have been instructed to run tap drains wherever possible. Bogs and 
muskegs are difficult to drain properly when the grade crosses. As a case to illustrate: 
On Chambers Bros.’ work west of the crossing there is a cutting with two swampy 
places in it. To drain one side of this, a ditch about 500 feet to the north will drain 
one side. This ditch would have to be dug to a depth of about 10 feet at the start 
and 14 feet at end in slime and oose. The division engineer is of opinion that the 
sides of a ditch in this material will not stand, and {it would be better to take the 
water down the side of the neighbouring rock cut. The tap drain would only drain 
one side. 

f A question of this kind should not be referred to a district engineer, who is not 
as conversant with local conditions as the men on the ground. 


Openings. 


Quantities in all openings have been figured out and can.be seen on profiles in 
all offices, and a list of openings has been made out by all division engineers. They 
have been all instructed to increase them if they think they are not large enough. In 
most cases the present division engineers located the line they are now in charge of 
and named the size of the openings on profiles sent in. Their instructions are to err 
on the large side in all cases. In several cases we have had to put in dry masonry 
culverts in order not to delay work, because there was no cement on the ground, or 
on account of culverts not being put in before frost came. JI can produce lists of 
culverts for each division, showing any alterations since location profiles were sent in. 


Location. 


One contractor may have been delayed in building camps, by not having enough 
men to cover work not being altered, his men were all employed. The reason for 
this alteration was that soundings taken in the hurry of location from canoes did 
not show actual depth of mud. Soundings from ice necessitated changing line on 
Canon lake. In most other places where line was changed contractors were not on 
the ground and clearing not started. In the case where line was changed when work 
was done and camps built, the contractor has not yet sent me his bill, and when I 
asked him for his own valuation on holes drilled, a root house, a small storehouse, and 
the camp (2 buildings) he asked me to go out and look at them, as he preferred my 
valuation. I suggested that it would be better for him to submit his bill of actual 
cost, plus 10 per cent. As soon as this arrives I will certify to it. 


Trestles. 


I have thrown out as many trestles as possible and would throw out more if I 
had permission to borrow rock. There is very little chance of getting trainfill within 
reasonable haul, and trainfill, added to cost of trestles, in most cases, would be more 
expensive than rock borrow. 

It is difficult at present to give exact figures how far material in cuttings (with 
overbreak and waste an unknown quantity) will make up fills on soft bottoms or in 
water, but it is possible to sanction borrow if engineers are, made responsible to use 
judgment and discretion. The same can be said with regard to waste in a few cuttings 
where overbreak-is swelling the quantities, and there will be a surplus of rock in 
cuttings eventually. As we are not in a position to give exact quantities now to the 
chief, the question is held up until we-are in possession of exact quantities, or until 


the cuttings are out. 
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Stream Tunnels. 


I agree that $25 per foot be paid for all stream tunnels up to 4 eubie yards per 
foot run, even if clause in specification refers to these or not. 


Sidings. 


Sidings on prairie were located, but positions were changed and referred to 
Ottawa; then the G.T.P. engineer suggested some changes. By this time contractors 
had moved their outfits. When prairie work was again started this spring sidings 
have been put in when contractors could reach them from the camps. 


Timited Time. : 


The long cutting east of Winnipeg river. The tunnel is about 600 or 800 feet 
long, not 1,800 feet. I have constantly urged the contractor to push this work. For 
two months nothing was done, the reason being that the sub-contractor was sick and 
not on the work. 

The lake north of the tunnel can be drained, and I was informed the day before 
I left by Mr. McArthur, engineer, that its present level was now only three feet 
above the grade in the tunnel. 

When this was proposed I instructed engineer to keep strict force account, as 
we might have to pay for this by force account if the work proved difficult and impossi- 
ble to measure or classify. There was a section shown, part of which was sand and 
boulders, and the other portion mud. I instructed engineer to excavate in sand and 
boulders only, and that mud should come out by action of water. uring my absence 
in Quebec I understand an attempt was made to dig mud, and, as I had given no order 
to have this work done by force account, I am told it was to be classified as common 
excavation by the divisional engineer. If this was done it was unfair to contractors 
and a misrepresentation of my instructions. It is not necessary to sink ditch 14 
feet to get at tunnel. J understand that the heading has actually been started. If 
it is found that the sides of the ditch will not stand, a tile pipe can be laid. If Mr. 
Grant believes this bog cannot be drained, why does he refer to draining similar 
places, (page 5, surface drainage) as being possible. I might also add that the 14 
foot ditch was laid out to help the contractor get room to work into the centre of the 
cutting, for, as soon as the lake is lowered, and cutting out all surplus water above 
the centre line can be taken in a tile pipe to the east. 

The last estimate I got on the cost of the ditch to drain the lake was $5,000. Mr. 
Tye informed me the actual cost to date was under $4,000. In estimating the 
cost before starting this work, I figured it all at loose rock price. What solid rock 
turned up afterwards would, of course, be paid for as such. 

I was not able to go up to this piece of work after I returned, as Mr. Heamam 
was away, but when I found out men were working in wet mud, I gave orders to have 
it done by force account. Mr. Grant was the first to inform me they were in mud. 

There are also 26,000 cubic yards to be wasted. Three months ago I instructed 
Mr. Tye to waste anywhere, and gave him a free hand. I urged upon him the im- 
portance of doing something, as the sub-contractor was away starting some other work 
he had on the prairie. 

I took sufficient interest in this particular piece of work to call your attention to 
it the last time you were in Winnipeg, and on several other occasions. 


Engineering. 


The engineers on this district do not evade responsibility. I am willing to take 
all the responsibility you can give me. Several questions have to be referred to the 
chief engineer for approval which might be left to the engineers of the district. I 
have been over the greater portion of the line and Mr. Heaman has been over all but 
a portion of Mr. McIntosh’s division. Mr. McIntosh asked that I should go instead 
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of Mr. Heaman, and I did. Some months ago I recommended Mr. McIntosh as 
assistant district engineer, but he declined as he wished to gain experience on con- 
struction, and said he would be in a position to learn more as divisional engineer than 
as assistant district engineer. It was not a question of salary, as I had promised to 
let him live at his present headquarters and give him two divisions on construction 
and all the location east of Peninsula crossing. Most of this he has already been 
over. I spoke to hiin again last February, going over his work with him, and he: 
again declined. He has now changed his mind and will accept. e 

There is no position of assistant district engineer at Kenora. Mr. Heaman spent 
the divisional engineers did not consider that he should have got the appointment. I 
the divisional enginers did not consider that he should have got the appointment. I 
visited three divisions myself. I am perfectly satisfied with Mr. Heaman, and haye 
every confidence in his ability and judgment, and, if I find there is still any friction, 
I must ask for authority to discharge any division engineer who is inclined to make 
trouble. Mr. Heaman and myself would have gone over the line this summer, but 
as both of us have been away at different times, in May, June and J uly, we have been 
out on the work very seldom, and then only for short trips. 

With reference to the last paragraph of Mr. Grant’s report, it is not only uncalled 
for, but untrue, except with regard to my correspondence with various branches of 
the head office. 

If I am given a free hand to do anything that I think advisable in the interests 
of the work, I can guarantee that there will be no friction between the engineers and 
contractors, and if any engineer shirks responsibility he will be discharged. Resident 
engineers do not write to me and I do not write to them, and I see all division engi- 
neers once and some times twice a month. There cannot be much unnecessary cor- 
respondence. 

A fair criticism by the inspecting engineer would have been very acceptable, and 
if this report had made reference to special points on the line where drainage was 
necessary and had not been put in; what openings had not been definitely fixed; when 
sidings had not been built; where waste or overbreak had not been allowed, giving 
the station or mile, I would have been in a much better position to reply. As the 
report is a condemnation of the engineers of the district, and myself in particular, 
and if this reply does not convince you or the Board that matters generally are not 
in the deplorable condition represented by the report, | must ask you to come up ag 
soon as possible and investigate, and if you cannot come, I would suggest Mr. Butler 
or Mr. Schreiber. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS, 
District Engineer. 


Kenora, August 6, 1907. 


H. D. Lumspben, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—I send you to-day, per Dominion Express, J. D. McArthur’s progress 
estimate for the month of July, comprising single copies of Forms Nos. 4, 5, 98, 45K, 
(division engineer to district engineer and district engineer to chief engineer) and 
45X, triplicate of Form 101, and statements relating to same, two copies of extra, 
order No. 23 and only one of order 37, two copies of this last order being already in 


your possession. : 
I enclose herewith a copy of a letter from Mr. McIntosh relating to an error o 


100 cubic yards of loose rock on residency 25, stn. 3974-50 ; this item was erroneously 
entered in June and has been deducted in the current estimate. 
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A statement is attached to Form 4, residency 25, showing certain amounts which 
were previously returned as loose rock and common excavation now returned as solid 
Tock. 

Mr. McIntosh writes re same :— : 

‘ These transfers I have deemed advisable to make at the present time, as, having 
regard to the cost of working and material, they would be properly classed as rock 
excavation.’ 

You will note on residency 26 that 33 cubic yards of dry masonry have been 
deducted, and a like amount has been added to item No. 17, paving. 

On form 45X appears an amount of piling delivered, this material is off-loaded 
at the material yard, and it would not be fair to enter this under item 10 on resi 
dency 39, as it will be split up and used on several residencies. In due course it will 
be deducted from form 45X and entered under items 10 and 11. 

The extra work appearing under order No. 23 is the first progress of this order, 
form 101 covering same will be sent to you as soon as received from Mr. A. G. Mac- 
Farlane. 

For explanation of extra work at Neck Lake, see my letter of yesterday’s date. 
Form 101 for this will also be sent you as soon as received. 


Yours truly, 


A. E. HODGINS, 
District Engineer. 


Enclosure. : 


Wasicoon Fatus, July 25, 1907. 
Major A. E. Hopetns, 
District Engineer, N.T.C.Ry., 
Kenora, Ont. 


Dear Sir—With regard to your letter No. 541 re an error in addition on form 
4, item 5, loose rock, residency 25, for the month of June, there appears to be a mis- 
take in this that 100 c.y. of loose rock were returned at stn. 3974-50 culvert excava- 
tion as being done, which item should not have been shown there at all and was due 
to a typographical error. This will leave the total to date estimate for June as origin- 
ally, viz.: $294,525.63. 
Yours truly, 


F. J. McINTOSH, 
Division Engineer ‘6. 


August 24, 1907. 
A. E. Hopers, Esq., 


District Engineer, 
Kenora, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—The accompanying questions and answers thereto made by Mr. Grant, 
inspecting engineer, are so at variance with statements made verbally by you and 
others to me, that it is incumbent on you to reply as soon as possible thereto, and to 
explain, and furnish written proofs of the reason for the order you told me you had 
ele to division engineers re classification, and which I told you I would not approve 
of. 


Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 
Enclos. 


és 
; 
: 


Si abit eae 
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Questions asked Mr. Grant. 


1. Did you give any instructions to division or resident engineers?—A. No. 

2. Did you advise division or resident engineers as to mode of classifying mater- 
ial? If so, what did you advise?—A. I gave all engineers on the work most distinctly 
to understand that I had no authority to give them any instructions. 

3. Did you express to such engineers, or to the contractor, sub-contractors, or con- 
tractors’ engineers, your opinion that they were not fairly treated by the engineers on 
the work?—A. The classification on Engineer Scott’s work was so low that I did say it 
was low in my opinion, while Mr. McArthur and sub-contractor were present, also 
Hazelwood and the contractor’s engineer. 

4. Did you make the statement to any of them that all material not classified 
as loose rock should be classified as loose rock, or cemented material?—A. I certainly 
did not. 

5. Did you advise or suggest the classifying of material by force account irre- 
spective of what the material actually was, in order to cover cost of the work? If so, 
state what you did advise, and if 10 per cent was to be added, or not?—A. I advised 
nothing, but I did suggest to the engineers that they should find out from their own 
force accounts what the cuts were costing as a guide to classification. . 

6. State points where ditches had been asked for by the contractor and not laid 


- out?—A. On Guy Campbell’s work, Anderson and Johnson’s work. Resident engineer 


Harris told me he could get no authority to lay out ditches. He had made plans for 
ditches, sent them ‘in once and got no answer. 

7. Did you have any conversation with resident engineer Harris in regard to 
payment for roads made by the contractors for the purpose of opening up cuttings to 
enable them to start a second lift ? If so, how did you suggest such should be paid 
for?—A. I suggested that the road be made from material from the cut, and that the 
material used in the road be not deducted from the estimate. 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, August 24, 1907. 


Memorandum for Mr. P. LE. Ryan, Secretary of the Board. 


During the conference held yesterday afternoon between the commissioners, thc 
chief engineer and Mr. Grant, inspecting engineer, at which you were also present, 
I found that Mr. Lumsden had before him a letter from Mr. Hodgins, District 
engineer ‘ F” dated the 6th instant, transmitting the monthly estimate for his district 
for July. In this letter were remarks concerning the classification of certain items of 
work different from the one made in the previous estimates. 

Reference was also made therein to a document, bearing No. 4, attached to the 
estimate. As it was the first time I heard of the letter, would you let me know whether 
it was not submitted to the Board in my absence, as it happened occasionally of late 
that I had to go away on business while other commissioners remained here. 

In referring also to the July estimate, I find that document No. 4 does not form 
part of the original we have here. I would like to know if you ever had it in your 
possession, or have it now, as I wish to take communication of same in order per- 
sonally to seek an explanation and information from the district engineer, or his 
assistant, and the chief engineer, that will make me acquainted with the circum- 
stances of this change in the estimates and the reasons that justify the same before 
I can approve of it and certify the papers as required. 

S. N. PARENT, 
Chairman. 
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Memo. for Hon. S. N. Parent, Chairman. 


Replying to your memo. of even date, I beg to say that I have not heard of or 
seen the letter from district engineer Hodgins, dated the 6th instant, re his July esti- 
mate of work done by contractor J. D. McArthur, before Mr. Lumsden read the same 
at the cotference yesterday. I can state definitely that it had previously not been 
submitted to the Board either during your presence or absence. : 

Document No. 4, referred to in your memo., is not now, and never has been, in 
my possession. This document, with other necessary documents, are submitted by 
the engineering department to our accounting department to enable them to check up 
the estimates, and after this checking the accounting department return them to the 
engineering department. Mr. Gow, of the accounting department, who checks the 
estimates, advises me that, so far as that department is concerned, the approval of 
the chief or acting chief engineer, or, in the absence of the chief or an acting chief, 
of the assistant chief engineer, of any change of classification would be accepted by 
the accounting department as final, their checking applying, not to engineering details, 
but to the accuracy of the mathematical calculations and extensions. . 

This July estimate, when submitted to and approved by the board, did not have 
attached Mr. Hodgins’ letter, dated the 6th instant, or document No. 4 referred to, 
which Mr. Lumsden stated at the conference yesterday had been forwarded to the 
Auditor General. 

Pons RY AINE 


Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
August 24, 1907. 
Hueu D. LuMspen, 
Chief engineer. 


Dear Sir,—Herewith you will find copy of a memorandum J sent to-day to the 
secretary of the Board, and copy of his reply, which explain themselves. 

It has become evident to me that things have not been conducted so far in dis- 
trict ‘F’ as they should. This fact was particularly impressed on the commissioners 
as a result of conversations we had with the engineer in charge, Mr. Hodgins, and also 
of complaints made repeatedly by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company regard- 
ing the unsatisfactory progress of work on that section. With a view of securing 
fuller information on the various parts of the work now under way, namely, in dis- 
trict ‘F, the commission deemed it advisable to appoint an inspecting engineer, who 
would keep us posted as desired, and Mr. Gordon Grant was called to fill the position. 
He went over the ground and made a report which was submitted, to the board, show- 
ing that the engineer in charge of district ‘F’ and his staff of assistants, with a 
few exceptions, had not devoted to the work in hand all the attention which could 
reasonably be expected. Among other things, it was stated that the district engineer 
and his assistants had neither of them since construction began, gone over the work 
as they should have done. In the opinion of the inspector, reported to the Board, the 
classification of work has been faulty. In his report, replying to that of Mr. Grant, 
Mr. Hodgins suggests as a remedy to these defects, that the resident engineers should 
be the ones to look after the classification. For my part, I entirely disagree with this 
view. Such a policy would certainly not be conducive to the uniformity desired, and - 
judging from our present experience there, we would very likely have as many different 
ways of classifying the work as there are engineers. In certain cases, the classifica- 
tion would be too strict, and in others not enough. And again, some engineers on their 
own judgment might be inclined to put under the arbitrary description of ‘ force 
account’ items which should be duly classified. This practice cannot be allowed 
under any circumstances, as entirely contrary to the contracts. 
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There is a letter from Mr. Hodgins, dated the 6th inst., addressed to you, which 
should have been submitted to the board, together with document No. 4 attached, so 
as to give every available information on the subject. They came to our notice inci- 
dentally. It would appear from its contents that after certain items had been classi- 
fied a change was deemed necessary and other classifications made, which it would 
seem received his approval. Such a state of affairs shows that there has surely been 
negligence somewhere in the management of this district, and, from a consideration 
- of these facts, the natural inference would be that the district engineer is not com- 
petent to handle properly such work as he is now entrusted with. Under the circum- 
stances, it is the duty of the chief engineer to take whatever means are required to 
put a stop to conditions which have already existed too long. Among the points of 
first importance requiring your attention is to find and suggest a way to the different 
district engineers and others to ensure, as much as possible, a uniform classification 
according to the plans and specifications on which the contracts are made with the 
contractors. It is essential that there be no misunderstanding on the subject. In this 
connection I might point out that the commission never authorized any one, nor can 
it do so, to disregard in any respect the letter of our contracts and specifications, 
which must be the only guide to go by, and that for no reason can anything be paid 
to the contractors or their sub-contractors which is not provided for in the same. At 
the same time, it must be borne in mind that contractors are entitled to a fair and 
reasonable classification, based as already stated. We cannot deprive them of what is 
rightfully their own under the contracts and specifications. 

It was mentioned by you that Major Hodgins had stated that he had changed) 
the classifications of certain items of work in order to meet our wishes. In that case, 
he should be informed at once that no such changes should be effected, as any instruc- 
tions to that effect must come direct from you; and, moreover, inasmuch as the com- 
missioners never instructed him yet in that sense, nor did they express the desire to 
Mr. Hodgins to make any such changes interfering in any way with his right to make 
classifications just and reasonable, based upon the specifications. 

Furthermore, in order to avoid the risk of any difficulty later on, it should be 
made a rule as far as possible that the classifications receive the approval of the engi- 
neer representing the Grand Trunk Pacific railway at the various points where there 
is work going on. , 

In conclusion, as documents explaining changes made in certain estimates of 
district “F’ were added to the same after they had gone through and without our 
seeing them, I must decline the responsibility of certifying to the said estimates be- 
fore being furnished with a full explanation of the matter. 

Awaiting a reply at your earliest convenience. 

Yours truly, 
SGN pe Au baN ae 
Chairman. 


Auaust 24, 1907. 


A. E. Hopaiys, Esq. 
District Engineer, 
Kenora, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Wired you to-day in cypher as follows: completed worshipped obligato 
argumentative Joseph international transferable drag environ cluck naval bev 
assign perplexing convicted antechamber specfications over turned perenne Ee i 
gato beguile aria calumination memoralized drag environ significant begui ei.0! ed 
antechamber transferable requirable thunder examine wretched likewise stoned ti 


helper soothing elucking.’ 
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Which means, commissioners will not approve your instructions to divisions 
engineers. Classification must be as per contract and specifications otherwise they 
will not be approved by me. Division engineers should be notified to <o classify and 
accompany their estimates with letter stating they have so classified. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RATLWAY. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 
Ortrawa, August 27, 1907. 
Hon. S. N. Parent, 
Chairman, Transcontinental Railway Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sm—In reply to yours of the 24th instant I beg to say in regard to the 
unsatisfactory progress of the work in district ‘F’ that, in my opinion, this was 
attributable to the lack of labour and its quality, and not to the engineers on the work. 

The district engineer, or his assistant, were not, in my opinion, on the work 
actually under construction as much as they should have been, but how far the latter’s 
movements were governed by orders from his superior I am unable to say. 

In regard to the classifications of the work, J am now, and always haye been, of 
the opinion that the resident engineer on the work is the proper person to make the 
classification in the first instance, as he sees the work from day to day, and makes 
the necessary measurements. That his classification should be confirmed, or amended, 
by the division engineer, who should go over the ground with the resident engineer 
several times during the month, and this should be further confirmed or amended by 
the district engineer, or his assistant, who should go over the work with the division 
and resident engineers as frequently as possible, and see that the classification is as 
uniform as practicable throughout the district. 

In regard to Mr. Hodgins’ letter to me, dated the 6th instant. This, together 
with other letters and forms accompanying the July estimate, shoula have been 
handed by my accountant (who checks the estimates) to my assistant in my absence, 
and then sent to the Board, but as heretofore these had not been asked for, they were 
not sent. I shall see in future that this is complied with. 

Mr. Hodgins’ conduct in issuing without authority from me, orders to his divis- 
icnal engineers to classify cuttings by use of force account, irrespective of the actual 
materia] in them, was unwarranted, and on his informing me of his having done so 
I told him I did not and would not approve of any such order without authority from 
the commissioners. He gave me as his reasons for so doing that he understood this 
was the wish of the commissioners, and further stated that he had given these 
instructions owing to the statements made by Mr. Grant, inspecting engineer, to 
sub-contractors and others, and also stated that he was influenced to do this from his 
knowledge that many of the sub-contractors would throw up the work if something 
was not done at once, and he relied on having a decision in regard to this matter before 
the end of August. As you are aware, Mr. Grant in his replies to questions asked 
him by me, denies having given any instructions, or having told the contractor, or 
his sub-contractors, that they were being unfairly dealt with by the engineers on the 
work, except on Scott’s residency. 

' I have informed Mr. Hodgins both by wire and letter that you do not approve of 
his instructions; the classification must be as per contract and specifications; and that 
division engineers should be notified to so classify, and accompany their estimates with 


a letter stating that they have so classified, failing which the estimates will not be 
approved by mc. é 
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T also sent a letter to Mr. Hodgins enclosing copy of questions asked Mr. Grant 
and his replies thereto (copy attached). 

In view of the present state of feeling in regard to district ‘F, I have come to 
the conclusion that it might be well to replace Mr. Hodgins by appointing some engi- 
neer, who must be of good standing and extensive experience on construction in a 
rough country, in charge of this district, and that he be given another assistant dis- 
trict engineer, as well as the present one, such assistant also to be a man of consider- 
able experience on such work, 

I agree with the idea that as far as practicable the classification on each district 
should receive the approval of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer, and such approval 
should be obtained from time to time in writing, if possible, 

- I beg to hand you herewith copy of July estimate, together with forms and letters 
referred to. 
Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


Kenora, Sept. 4, 1907. 
H. D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of the 24th August, 1907, the reasons I had for giv- 
ing the order to classify partially by force account were as follows :— 

The contractors were losing money on mixed material because of the continuous 
wet weather we have been having for the last two months. 

The rate of wages has risen from 174 cents to 25 cents per hour since the contract 
was signed, and the quality of the labour very poor. 

Contractors claimed that if they did not get some of Mr. Grant’s promises they 
would pull out, and that the government should not expect to get the work done for 
less than cost. 

Force account as a guide for classification, not as Mr. Grant suggested, but in the 
manner [ explained to the engineers would be justifiable under the present conditions. 

On the double tracking of the C.P.R., resident engineers classify altogether by 
force account plus 10 per cent. On the G.T.P. branch similar classification to that I 
Suggested is in force, and I am given to understand that force account classification 
is done on District ‘C’ (2) ‘BY 

After having explained these conditions to you at Mr. Willet’s, and after the dis- 
cussion between Messrs. Macfarlane, Willet, yourself and myself, it was finally agreed 
that it was the best thing to do under the circumstances, only you had no authority to 
sanction it. I informed you that I thought the commissioners would sanction my 


_ actions, as something had to be done at once. I pointed out that this reclassification 


could not be made in one estimate, as there was not sufficient time, and that there was 
ample time for you to return to Ottawa, lay the matter before the Board, and wire me 
before the estimate went in. I sent no written instructions to engineers. 

Since I received your wire instructions have gone out not to classify as I sug- 
gested, and the estimate will not be based on my suggested classification. 

The classification I proposed was in mixed material only, not solid rock, and in 
some cases we would not have been able to classify contractors up to the cost of the 
work. It would have amounted to very little, and would have cheered every one up, 
and helped things along for the next month or two, when I hoped labour would be 
more plentiful. In many cases cuttings are going behind for want of sufficient men 
to work them. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS. 
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OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER, 
Orrawa, September 24, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Smrs,—In regard to the situation in District ‘F, I beg to submit my views. 

In May, 1906, a contract was let to Mr. J. D. McArthur for the construction of 
244 miles from near Peninsula crossing westerly. The rates in this contract were, in 
my opinion, low, especially for the timber, earth and loose rock, but had the current 
rates of wages and price of timber remained as they were, no doubt the contractor 
would have completed the contract with a fair margin of profit. : 

Owing to the great demand for labour in the west, wages, almost immediately 
after he took the contract, went up 25 per cent and timber about the same amount. 
As labour is one of the principal items of expense in a contract of this kind, it 
naturally follows that the contractor, or his subs, must go behind on such items as 
he tendered low on, and I have no doubt the statement made—but not by the con- 
tractor—that he is losing money on considerable portions of this work is correct, 
especially so when the poor quality of the labour and the difficulty and cost of securing 
and retaining it is taken into consideration. 

As to classification, this, in my opinion, should be the same whatever the prices 
in the contract may be, the material moved not being thereby changed. 

In regard to rock, there should be no difficulty in arriving at its quantity, except 
as to the amount outside the regular slopes, which, owing to slips or slides, is unavoid- 
able. 

Mixed cuttings, consisting of common excavation, loose rock or cemented material 
are much harder to classify, and the resident engineer, who sees the work from day te 
day and makes the measurements, is in the best position to make a fair classification 
of same, but there is often a wide difference of opinion between experienced engineers 
as to such classification, but no rock should be allowed except such as is actually in 
the cuttings. 

Engineers in charge of work where contractors are losing money are in anything 
but a pleasant situation, but they should not be expected to make their classification 
different from what it would be were the contractors making money. They are, how- 
ever, very liable to do so when they know that the estimate does not cover the cost of 
the work. 

The situation in the easterly 190 miles in District ‘F’ is at present a difficult one, 
it being imperative that the work should be pushed as rapidly as possible; and in my 
opinion the use of standard timber trestle in many places would greatly facilitate the 
construction, but the engineers, knowing that the contractors’ prices for such are too 
low, hesitate to recommend any, but apply for permission to borrow rock (which, in 
most cases, is the only available material) to make up large embankments. In cases 
where the bases are on bare rock and in a considerable depth of water, I am prepared 
to allow such borrow sufficient to make up a 12-foot bank to grade, or if the grade line 
is a considerable height above the water, to make up a bank to a height of say two 
feet above high water and of sufficient width to carry a trestle up to grade, but in very 
large fills wherever standard trestle can be used it would be a great saving in time 
and money over filling with rock. I have before me at the present time requests for 
such borrow at twelve points, covering 216,000 cubic yards of rock, and it is highly 
probable that the quantities at these points will be considerably increased, and no 
doubt similar requests will be made for numerous other points. There are numerous 
other places where temporary trestle might to advantage be used, but as such would 
have to be filled by the contractor before the opening of the road for traffic 
large dimensions should, as far as practicable, be avoided, as th : 
siderable time. 


As to what is called overbreak in rock cuttings, I find that the returns for July 


ones of 
e filling takes up con- 
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show such to be about 11:6 per cent of the total rock removed, which to me seems 
exceptionally large, as few, if any, of the cuttings are as yet properly trimmed. 

In reviewing the whole sutuation in District ‘F, I am of opinion that it would 
be a grave mistake to place the contractor in the position that he would have to 
abandon the work, as I am satisfied it would in the end cost more money to complete 
than if he were given some little assistance. Such assistance should not be given by 
the engineers classfying material other than according to specifications, but might be 
given by authority from you to increase the prices east of mile 190 for item 5, loose 


_ rock; item 6, common excavation; items 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30 in reference to 


timber; item 74, train-hauled surfacing; and item 75, ballasting; or, failing your 
being in a position to do so, by instructing me in writing to classify all material other 
than solid rock, loose or easily worked sand. sravel or muskeg, under the heading of 
item 5, loose rock, and use rock borrow in place of trestle wherever common excava- 
tion for the purpose of making up embankments is not obtainable within a reasonable 
distance, or to pay for standard trestle at cost plus 10 per cent. Whatever is done, 
the force on the work should be increased by at least two thousand men. 

In regard to a successor to Major Hodgins, I would approve of the appointment 
of Mr. S. R. Poulin, district engineer, District ‘D,’ as district engineer ‘F,’ with 
Mr. Foss as his assistant, on the understanding that if Mr. Foss is satisfactory he 
would, after the expiration of say three months, take the position of district engineer 
of District ‘F,’ and Mr. Poulin would return to his former position in District ‘D, 
Mr. John Aylen, now Mr. Poulin’s assistant, to act for him in District ‘D’ during 
Mr. Poulin’s absence. 

Personally, I feel that matters are so different under a government commission, 
whose powers are limited by the Act, from what they had previously been under a 
corporation, who could act on their own initiative and take the responsibility of 
making such modifications in contracts as now suggested by me in just such diffi- 
culties as are now being experienced in District ‘F, that unless some relief can be 
given, the strain and worry connected with my present position is more than J can 
stand, especially as the salary is not in proportion to the responsibility involved. 

Your obedient servant, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


Orrawa, September 26, 1907. 


Hucu D. LuMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that the board has approved your recommenda- 
tion with respect to the appointment of Mr. S. R. Poulin, at present district engineer 
of District ‘D,’ as district engineer for District ‘F’ in the room and stead of Mr. 
A. E. Hodgins; and that Mr. Foss be appointed his assistant on the understanding 
that if Mr. Foss, after a trial of say three months, is found capable of taking charge 
of the district, that he be appointed to the position of district engineer for District 
‘¥? and that Mr. Poulin return to his present position of district engineer of District 
‘D,; and that during Mr. Poulin’s incumbency of the position of district engineer 
for District ‘F,’ Mr. John Aylen, at present assistant district engineer of District 
‘D,’ be appointed to act as district engineer for District ‘D, has been approved by 
a aa respect to the other recommendations contained Ee your letter of the 24th 
instant reporting in regard to the situation in District ‘ F, I am to say that you ae 
clothed with the necessary authority under the Transcontinental Railway Act to dea 
with all matters of classification, the construction of temporary trestles, or the borrow 


of rock, &., &c., and are therefore in a position to proceed with respect to these 


5—3 
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matters as in your judgment you think best, having in view the completion of the 
work at the earliest possible date. : 
The commissioners have not had reported to them any cases of dispute between 
the contractor and the engineers with respect to the matters referred to in your report. 
Yours truly, 
Po. RYAN 
Secretary. 


Orrawa, September 26, 1907. 
D. Hocrtor, Esq., 
Chief Accountant. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that the board has approved the following recom- 
mendation of the chief engineer, viz., that S. R. Poulin, District Engineer, District 
‘D’ be appointed as district engineer, District ‘F,’ in the room and stead of Mr. 
A. E. Hodgins, and that Mr. C. O. Foss, at present assistant district engineer for 
District ‘ A,’ be appointed assistant district engineer for District ‘F, on the under- 
standing that if Mr. Foss is found capable of taking charge of the district after a 
trial of say three months, that he be appointed district engineer of District ‘ F? and 
that Mr. Poulin return to his present position of district engineer for District ‘D’; 
and that Mr. John Aylen, now assistant district engineer of District ‘D, be appointed 
acting district engineer for District ‘D’ during Mr. Poulin’s absence. 

Yours truly, 


P. E. RYAN, 
Secretory. 


Orrawa, September 26, 1997. 
The Commissioners of the Transcontinetal Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont 


Sirs,—I beg to recommend that Mr. C. O. Foss be appointed acting district 
engineer, District ‘I pending the arrival of Mr. Poulin; and would also suggest 
that the request of Mr. Foss for the appointment of Mr. A. M. MacGillivray as 
assistant district engineer, District ‘F, replacing Mr. Heaman, be approved Mr. 
Heaman in the meantime to be appointed acting assistant district engineer, District 
“D, at North Bay. 

Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


Orrawa, September 26, 1907. 
Huew D. Lumspen, Esq., 


Chief Engineer. 


DEAR Sir,—I beg to advise you that the board has approved your recommendation 
of even date with respect to the appointment of Mr. C. O. Foss as acting district 


engineer of District ‘F’; and also with respect to the appointment of Mr. A. M. Mac- 


Gillivray, as assistant district engineer, District ‘ Fy replacing Mr. Heaman; and that 
Mr. Heaman in the meantime be a : 


- ppointed acting assistant district engineer, J istrict 
Yours truly, 


P. ERY AME 
Secretary. 
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Orrawa, September 26th, 1°07. 


- D. Hoctor, Esq., 
Chief Accountant. 


| Dear Sir,—I beg to hand you herewith copy of a letter from our chief engineer 
_ with respect to the appointment of Mr. C. O. Foss, as acting district engineer, District 
‘F’; A. M. MacGillivray as assistant district engineer, District ‘F’; and Mr. J. A. 
-Heaman, acting assistant district engineer, District ‘D.’ These recommendations 
_ haye been approved by the board. 


_ 
j 
e 


Yours truly, 


Vey 1D RAIN, 
Secretary. 


Nortu Bay, Ont. (at Ottawa) September 30, 1907. 


Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq,., 
Chief Engineer, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—During my absence from North Bay, while I shall have charge of 
District ‘F,’ I beg to apply that an allowance of from $75 to $100 per month, outside 
of my railway fares, be made to me by the commissioners for my board. My taking 
charge of this new district will necessarily occasion me that amount of expense which 
T would not be put to while residing at North Bay. 

| I hope, therefore, that you will kindly submit this to tne commissioners, and 
oblige, 
Yours truly, 


Sy 1k, TEXOHOT EON 
District Engineer ‘ D. 


I would recommend that the sum of $75 per month be paid Mr. Poulin while 
reorganizing District ‘F,’ to cover board and extra expenditure. 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 


The same to apply to Mr. Foss for a like period. 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 


Orrawa, September 30, 1907. 


D. Hoctor, Esq., ; 
Chief Accountant. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that the board has approved of the payment of a 
special allowance of $75 per month to Mr. S. R. Poulin while employed as district 
engineer of District ‘F,’ reorganizing the said district, such allowance to cover his 
board and extra expenditure while absent from his home at North Bay, and that the 
‘same allowance be paid to Mr. ©. O. Foss while acting as Mr. Poulin’s assistant on 
District ‘FY 
Yours truly, 
iP RYAN: 
Secretary. 
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Kenora, Ont., November 9, 1907. 


Hon. S. N. Parent, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I was surprised to see in ihe press your reason for my dismissal, and 
ean only conclude that Mr. Lumsden did not represent to you what the circumstances 
were, and what action I proposed to take subject to the board’s approval. 

Did he fell you that the situation was serious, that sub-contractor Dutton (Me- 
Arthur’s largest sub-contractor) threatened to leave the work and throw up his con- 
tract, if he did not get some of the promises made to him-by Mr. Grant, and unless 
I did something to guarantee him that he would not lose money; it was no use his 
wasting his time. He also said Mr. J. D. McArthur had told him the engineers had 
their orders from the commission. (Engineer Tye confirmed this.) 

I told those present that I understood that the chief engineer had received orders 
the day I left Ottawa to do something to settle all disputes, and get the work done. 

The chief arrived, but suggested nothing; approved of the classification the con- 
tractors said was too low; offered no advice, but sat and listened to what we all had 
to say. 

I proposed the easiest way to settle cases of disputed material other than rock, 
was to ascertain the cost, and classify enough loose rock to bring the contractors out 
even, adding 10 per cent for use of tools, office expenses and profit. The chief said 
he had no authority to do this, and admitted that something should be done. 

I proposed then that I would give the orders, and be responsible until he laid the 
ease before the board. He agreed to this and told me to remember he could give me 
no authority. I said if he laid the case forcibly before them they would agree to it, 
because it was a sound business proposition. 

Messrs. A. G. MacFarlane, Willet, Hazlewood, Tye, the chief and myself were at 
Willet’s camp at the time. The first two have notes in their diaries of what took place. 

In justice to me you ought to ask for copies of these notes. } 

I told the chief I thought it was what the commissioners wanted, if we could 
believe what Grant had said, and it would put it up to them to say if they backed him 
up or not, the air was full of rumours. 

_ I told the chief I would act as commissioners Young and Reid had advised: they 
had told me to take as much responsibility as I could and push the work along and 
report after, and under all circumstances not to delay the work pending a decision 
from Ottawa. The chief admitted that it was a good way out of the difficulty, and 
again said I can give you no authority. I replied, you can get the authority when you 
return to Ottawa and wire me. He agreed then to cut short his inspection over the 
district and hurry back to Ottawa in order that I might know what the commissioners 
decided before the estimates went in. In the meantime it was understood that I was 
to go ahead unless I heard from him. We figured out that I should have a wire in 
five days, and it would take about three months to adjust all disputes included on 
the lines I laid down, the contractors and engineers would not be wrangling over little 
things, earth was earth and loose rock was indefinite in the specifications on account * 
of the plough test. The bulk of the contract was solid rock and was not to be included. 
When I told him IT would not allow solid rock to be included he was perfectly satisfied. 

We went to Winnipeg together, and he had lots of time to change his mind and 
order me not to do it if he had wished to. Instead of that he reminded me of a some- 
Here ea case on the Canadian Pacific Railway short line through Maine when he 
ook over the management and Mr. James Ross took the contract : and I understood 
him he was going to use this in his argument to the board in favour of my action. 
sions Gull ht > SED pee ee told me that the commis- 

209 f liway directors might, because the latter did 

not have to submit it to parliament. This was news to me. 
disputes until such tims as the Deted auld ave oe 
e the case laid before them and deli- 
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berate on it, and took the means of laying the case before the board through the chief 
engineer, and if in my judgment I thought I was doing the right thing, if this is a 
serious offence, why did not the chief engineer object on the ground and, as chief 
engineer, order me not to do it, and if I persisted discharge me ? 

All I want is fair-play, and I have had differences of opinion with the board 
and some of the engineers I have done my best during the three years I have worked 
for the commissioners. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS. 


Hueu D. Lumspen, Esq., Ottawa, November 18, 1907. 
Chief Engineer. 

Dear Sir,—Accompanying your letter of August 27 last, to the chairman, is a 
copy of a letter from you to A. E. Hodgins, dated August 24, and questions put by 
you to Mr. Grant, and Mr. Grant’s answer to same, but there is no record of your 
having transmitted to the board a copy of Mr. Hodgin’s reply to your letter of 
August 24, although you read Mr. Hodgins’ letter of September 4 replying to yours 
of August 24 to the commissioners. 

To complete the file, I am directed to request that you will send me a copy of 
Major Hodgins’ letter of September 4, above referred to. 

Yours truly, 


P. FE. RYAN. 


P. E. Ryan, Esq., Ortawa, November 19, 1907. 
Secretary, 
Dear Sir,—As requested in yours of the 18th instant, I beg to hand you herewith 
a copy of Major Hodgins’ letter of September 4 in reply to mine of August 24. 
Yours truly, 
Enclos. HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


Hon. S. N. Parent, Orrawa, November 19, 1907. 
Chairman. 

Dear Sir,—In regard to the last clause but one in Major Hodgins’ letter to you 
dated the 9th inst., I may say that Major Hodgins did, as he states, take the responsi- 
bility of issuing the instructions to his division engineers, even though I told him I 
did not and would not approve of them without written authority from the com- 
missioners, and I did not then and there order him not to do so, as he personally knew 
the feelings of the sub-contractors, or their intentions, better than I did, as mentioned 
to you in my letter of August 27. I did cut short my trip of inspection and hurried 
back to Ottawa, and verbally reported to the commissioners on August 19. Major 
Hodgins doubtless believed that in issuing such instructions he was doing what he 
thought best as a temporary expedient pending a decision, which was sent him by 
wire on August 24, and I may say that the issuing of these orders by him was not my 
reason for suggesting a change of district engineers. 

Yours truly, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


The Hon. S. N. Parent, Kenora, Ont., November 20, 1907. 


Chairman, T. C. Railway, 
Ottawa. 
Dear Sir,—I inclose a copy of notes and a letter received from Mr. A. H. Willet, 
resident engineer, at whose camp on the Winnipeg river, the discussion of force 
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account classification took place. I would have sent you the original, but it has gone 


to Victoria in my luggage. eae 
I have written to Mr. MacFarlane to send you a copy of his diary notes. 
Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS, 


Major A. E. Hopers, C.E., Reswency No. 31, October 15, 1907. 
Victoria, B.C. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 9th instant was not received here until yesterday. 

Inclosed is a copy of notes made at the time of your two visits last August. I 
do not think that what you then said could be interpreted as ‘ wholesale order to 
classify everything by force account plus ten per cent;’ I certainly did not so under- 
stand it. : 

I was in Winnipeg on the 9th instant, and would have called on you had I known 
you were in the city at the time. I trust, however, to have the pleasure of seeing you 
in Kenora again toward the end of the month. 

Yours truly, 
A. H. WILLET. 


; Reswency No, 31. 
Major Hodgins’ visit here 8th and 9th August, 1907. 

After interview with Messrs. Dutton and Tye, Major Hodgins stated that he was 
inclined to treat the classification of mixed cuts from a business rather than a purely 
engineering point of view, and instructed me to ascertain cost of such cuts on my 
residency, and if the ordinary classification showed a loss to the contractor compared 
with this cost to classify high enough to cover expenses where possible. Care, how- 
ever, to be exercised in doing this; for instance, not to allow any solid rock in cuts 
where no such material actually existed. Major Hodgins also said that he did! not 
intend giving such instructions to all resident engineers, but only to the older and 
more experienced men holding that position. 


A? Ee We 


Reswency No. 31. 
Mr. Lumsden’s and Major Hodgins’ visit, 12th and 18th August. 

Major Hodgins informed Mr. Lumsden of the instructions given me on his pre- 
vious visit (see attached details of same). Mr. Lumsden, while admitting that he 
thought the contractors ought to be assisted, did not seem to consider that ‘ classifi 
cation by force account was the proper way to give such assistance. He did not, 
however, countermand Major Hodgins’ instructions to so classify, and when he left 
here it was distinctly understood that the ensuing estimate was to be based on foree 
account, so far at least, as ‘mixed cuts’ were concerned. 


A. HWE 


Major A. E. Hoperys, 


Ottawa, November 21, 1907. 
Kenora, Ont. 


DEAR Smr,—The chief engineer has handed in a reply to your letter, and I am 
sending you a copy of the same herewith as promised. : 


Yours very truly, 


S. N. PARENT, 
Chairman. 
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Per Oorsts OF CHARGES 


The charges required to be reproduced and made more specific, are as follows :— 

1. Major Hodgins, having been appointed district engineer in District ‘F, made 
his classification under the contract with J. D. McArthur pursuant to the specifica- 
tions, in accordance with his professional knowledge and experience. That in sending 
in the progress estimates to his superior officer (the chief engineer), Major Hodgins, 
though dealing with the utmost fairness with the contractor, found that questions 
arose as to classification, the contractor desiring a higher classification than the con- 
___ tract allowed, in the judgment of Major Hodgins, and alleging that he was losing 
money. The contractor appealed to the commissioners, or one of them, who advised 
a Major Hodgins to use greater liberality in classification which Major Hodgins declined 
@ to do. 
4 2. The root of all the trouble between the commissioners and Major Hodgins was 
over-classification; and the commissioners wanted him to change his ideas as to 
classification, based on a good many years’ experience on construction, to the classifi- 
cation that is allowed to the contractors in Quebec (under the head of ‘common exca- 
vation,’ ‘loose rock,’ and ‘solid rock.’ ‘This classification to its fullest extent is 
adopted and approved by the commissioners in their memorandum laid on the table 
of the House on the 24th April, 1908, and exceeds that recommended by the chief 
a engineer in his letter to the commissioners, dated September 24, 1907). 

3. The following are instances in District ‘F’ showing classification similar to 

- that allowed the contractors in Quebec :— 
In District ‘F,’ on Mr. McIntosh’s division, Res. 25, in the April, 1907 progress 
estimate, Sta. 3517, there are /150 yards common excavation and 50 yards loose rock, 
and in cut 3523/70 there are 200 yards common excavation. These are transferred to 
solid rock in the progress estimate of July, 1907, though they cannot be made into 
solid rock under the specifications. 
Cut 3972/54. 70 yards common excavation returned in progress estimate of 
January, 1907, 40 yards loose rock returned in same month. This consists of a little 
stripping and a little mixed material at the mouth of the cutting. This item is small, 
but there has been some waste in this cutting. It is put in as solid rock in progress 
estimate of July, 1907. : : 

Cut 4009/14, July estimate, 1907. There is altogether too much waste in this 
cutting, even if it were possible to consider 400 yards loose rock as 400 solid rock. 
The waste in this cutting is certainly deliberate. There is a large amount of over- 
break. The bank made up from this cutting is very wide in places, showing careless- 
ness on the part of the sub-contractor or station men. é 

Sta. 4027/100 yards common excavation in progress estimate of J anuary, 1907, 
and 1060 yards loose rock, the details of which appear in the progress estimates = 
January to June, 1907, were transferred to solid rock in progress estimate of July, 
1907. This is stripping. From the progress profile it overlies the solid rock. 

Sta. 4076/30 yards common excavation in progress estimate Feb’y, 1907, also 
730 yards loose rock, and in April es eee 100 vente le rock were trans- 

solid rock in the July, 1907, progress estimate. é bas 

el 4 ae of pure sand in this cut which it is a stretch of nee 
to call loose rock. The 30 yards cara excavation occurs as the west end of the 
i turned in February, 1907, as common excavation. 
es ae a9 50 yards common excavation and 280 yards loose rock, east end in 
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the progress estimate, February, 1907, and 90 yards common excavation; west end 
in the progress estimate, January, 1907, transferred to solid rock in the July, 1907 
estimate. This is a very bad cutting, and has been classified very liberally in loose and 
solid rock, the solid rock consisting of boulders. Mr. McIntosh informed Major 
Hodgins that he classified this to'show a profit of $600 on Mr. McArthur’s prices to 
date. It is impossible to estimate the amount of boulders. Beneath the end of this 
cutting Sta. 4143, has a gravity track and loaded cars run down by themselves, a single 
horse pulls them up. There are five men shovelling in this cut and two cars. Owing 
to the length of time it takes the horse to pull the empty cars back to the pit the men 
were idle most om the time Major Hodgins was there. However, this cutting shows a 
profit on Mr. McIntosh’s classification. : 

Sta. 4162/82—820 yards loose rock in a previous progress estimate (date not 
noted), are transferred to solid rock in July, 1907 progress estimate. Here there is 
more sand than loose rock showing Mr. McIntosh informed Major Hodgins that he 
increased the solid rock classification in order to bring it to a profit to the contractor 
at Mr. McArthur’s prices. 

Sta. 4178/58 : 120 yards common excavation appearing in January, 1907, pro- 
gress estimate was transferred to solid rock in the July, 1907, progress estimate. The 
solid rock in this cutting consists of boulders. It is a mixed cutting and over- 
elassified. Mr. McIntosh acknowledges the classification is high, and says he had to 
do this in order to keep the men at work. 

Sta. 4190: 550 yards loose rock transferred in July, 1907, progress estimate to 
solid rock. This excavation was started in February, 1907, and appears first in 
February, 1907, progress estimate. There is no reason why it should not still be called 
loose rock; it certainly is not solid rock. 

Sta. 4201/37: 65 yards common excavation and 900 yards rock appearing in a 
previous progress estimate, date not noted, transferred to solid rock in July, 1907, 
progress estimate. Mr. McIntosh informs Major Hodgins that all stripping in this 
cutting is returned as solid rock, although it should rightly be called loose rock. 
Fifty per cent of this stripping returned as loose rock and the balance solid would be 
high classification. In this cutting the stripping is no use in a rock bank and should 
have been wasted. The portion taken out this summer is about three feet deep. 

Sta. 4213/42: 50 yards loose rock in June, 1907, progress estimate transferred to 
solid rock in July, 1907, progress estimate. It is stripping. The item is very small 
and is hardly worth considering. 

If all the common excavation referred to in the above cuts were returned as loose 
rock and the loose rock left as previously returned, the contractors would be very 
liberally dealt with. 

Mr. MeIntosh ordered in cuttings 4240 and 4250 that 2,700 yards of loose rock in 
the cut near Sta. 4240 shown in previous progress estimates, date not noted, should be 
transferred into solid rock in the progress estimate of July, 1907, and this was done; 
and in cut starting at 4250 the same number of yards was returned in the July, 1907, 
estimate, as loose rock instead of common excavation, which it surely is, being the 
finest sand cut that can be found on the line. This should not have occurred. 

Mr. McIntosh allowed his resident engineer on Res. 25 to add some 660 yards to 
the J uly or August, 1907, progress estimate on cutting 3848 west of Wabigoon river. 
The resident engineer did this to cover up an extravagant interim estimate given to 
station men when they were quitting, which interim estimate was not borne out at the 
end of the month. The men have gone away and unless the same men come back to 
work this out, this cut will be estimated to contain 660 yards-more than has been 
taken out, to say nothing of the very liberal classification in loose rock, being a clay 
cutting with the exception of a little lump of solid rock encountered near the mouth. 

At Sta. 3400 to 3402, Mile 64, some 900 yards pure muskeg had been returned in 
progress estimate of July or August, 1907, as solid rock. This muskeg was taken out 
by station men and the contractor paid them 23 cents a yard. It was wasted to the 
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side. The reason for returning this as solid rock, claimed both by Mr. McIntosh and 
the resident engineer, Mr. W. W. Mack, was that it was a pocket in a rock cut. Mr. 
McIntosh was ordered not to let this sort of thing occur again, and to return it and 
classify it correctly. The resident engineer estimated that some 1,800 yards of muskeg 
had been taken out to date, and he would have returned all this as solid rock if Major 
Hodgins had not stopped him. 

As to these instances, Major Hodgins reported them to the chief engineer on 
September 15, 1907, with a request that it should be dealt with by him. 

At Mile 29, stations 1478 to 1483, the engineer in charge of that section turned 
in in estimate of July or August, 1907, 6,394 cubic yards of earth and 10,189 cubic 
yards of loose rock. Judged by the specifications there was absolutely no loose rock 
in sight, and a thotisand cubic yards of loose rock would have been an excessive charge. 

At stations 1385 and 1398 the engineer turned in in the July or August, 1907, 
estimate, 15,076 cubic yards of loose rock and 26,668 cubic yards of common excaya- 
tion. In this case a few hundred yards of loose rock should have been allowed as there 
were a few boulders, but no more, as it was a pure sand cut. 

4, That the Commissioners suggested that Major Hodgins should ignore the chief 
engineer and act independently in regard to classification. 

5. That having refused to be more liberal in classification than Major Hodgins 
was then allowing, he suggested that the commissioners, not being railroad men, 
should leave the engineering department alone. 

6. That Mr. C. A. Young, a commissioner, then advised that Major Hodgins 
should go to Quebec and see how things were managed in that District ‘B,’ where 
the contractors were not kicking, and get an object lesson. 

7. Major Hodgins went to District ‘B,’ in Quebec, and returned determined not 

to allow Quebec classification as indicated above to be introduced into the western 
division so long as he remained in charge. The following is an instance noted by him 
in District ‘B’:— 
. In La Tuque, in District ‘B, there is a large cutting which was originally 
intended for a tunnel. This had a slope on one side of 120 feet and about 80 feet deep. 
There was no solid rock in place so that a tunnel was an impossibility. Consequently 
an open cut was made. It was a very large cutting containing about 150,000 cubic 
yards of material. The ground was a mixture of loose rock with some boulders and 
some earth and wet sand on top. There was no solid rock in place visible in June, 
1907, so that anything that could be classified as solid rock would consist of large 
boulders over a cubic yard in dimension. This was classified at 86 per cent solid rock. 
The cut was originally classified at 30 per cent solid rock. There are numerous other 
instances of over classification in this section which can be shown when the production 
asked for is made and witnesses subpenaed and examined. 

8. Having seen an interview with the contractor, J. D. McArthur, in the Toronto 
‘World’ of March 12, 1908, that ‘the first estimate as to eost of his 250 miles was 
$13,000,000, the probable cost would be close on to $16,000,000, so many changes have 
been made.’ Major Hodgins asserted and still maintains that as changes of location 
and in the standard of classification would both affect the cost of construction and 
that as the changes of location resulted in a saving of over one million dollars, the 
additional cost spoken of by McArthur is and must be due to changes in the standard 
of classification, and that the adoption in District ‘F’ of a classification similar to 
that practised in Quebec on District ‘B’ will account for the same. : 

~9. Major Hodgins gives the instances in paragraph 3 and 7 hereof as showing 
that such classification exists on District ‘B, and has been introduced in District 
‘FY and he asserts and intends, if given access to the papers and documents bearing 
upon the same, and allowed to subpena and examine witnesses as aforesaid, to 
establish that the said classification is general in both districts. 

40. ‘This led to trouble, and Major Hodgins got no assistance from the chief 


engineer,’ such trouble being as follows :— 
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The commissioners sent Mr. Gordon Grant, appointed by them notwithstanding 
the chief engineer’s objection to inspect District Ph fand the said Grant. 

(1) In going over District ‘F’ with the contractors and in their presence and in 
presence of their engineer and sub-contractor, criticised the classification, stating that 
it was too low, that the engineers were robbing the contractors, who had not been 
fairly treated, and suggested classifying common excavation and loose rock as solid 
rock, and that every yard of stripping should be solid rock, and that would classify 
the commencement of rock cuttings that contained earth and loose rock from grade 
until the solid rock was reached as solid rock, and the clay cutting at the Wabigoon 
as all loose rock, and talked freely of the liberality of the classification in Quebec 
in which the contractor was given in mixed cuts more rock than there actually was, 
and which classification the chief engineer had to approve. He also advised that 
engineers should classify at cost plus 20 per cent in loose rock cuts, and when the 
price of loose rock did not cover cost the addition of solid rock when solid rock did 
not exist. 

(2) The said Grant raised the classification at La Tuque from 30 per cent to 80 
per cent, and after objection from the Grand Trunk Pacific district engineer, Mr. 
Armstrong, it was raised to 86 per cent, and he so stated to Mr. Hodgins in July, 
1907. 

(3) The said Grant also made a written report to the chief engineer containing 
statements as to Major Hodgins and his engineers, many of which are untrue and 
were intended to create an impression of a state of affairs at District ‘F, which did 
not exist. The chief engineer then advised the commissioners (see his letter July 
31, 1907, produced at page 40) that he did not agree with portions of both reports 
and could make no intelligent report thereon without going out on the work and 
judging for himself. The chief engineer then came up to District ‘F,’ went over 
five miles of McFarlane’s division, agreed that the classification thereon disputed by 
the contractor was correct and discussed with Major Hodgins the situation in the 
district, some of the circumstances of which are set out in his letter (a) to the con- 
tractor dated June 27, 1907, and (b) to the commissioners, dated August 27, 1907. 
The copy of the letter to the contractor should be produced. On that occasion Major 
Hodgins and the chief engineer discussed the situation, and Major Hodgins sug- 
gested that he should give an order, subject to the decision of the commissioners, 
which was to be obtained at once to use force account plus 10 per cent as a quick 
settlement of classification in dispute, and as a businesslike arrangement designed to 
prevent the contractor and sub-contractor from throwing up the contract. This sug- 
gestion did not obtain the approval of the commissioners, and Major Hodgins was 
notified within five days; it was not acted upon in classification, and is stated by the 
Chief engineer in his letter to the commissioners of November 19, 1907, not to be 
his reason for recommending the change of district engineer. 


11. That ‘Major Hodgins was removed for other (alleged) reasons, and that no 
investigation into his case was allowed, and that his opinion and the opinion of the 
next senior engineer on the district were smothered.’ Major Hodgins was dismissed 
at the instance of the commissioners on Grant’s untrue statements of the commission- 
ers’ unwarranted and wrong inferences that he was approving of a departure from 
the specifications at a time when he was investigating, under the orders of the chief 
engineer, the over-classification which had crept in since Grant’s visit, owing to the 
latter’s statements, and when Major Hodgins was actually disallowing such over- 
classification in two divisions or District ‘ F’ : 


12. Major Hodgins adheres to the statements made in a letter of April 16, 1908 
as containing his charges which are repeated in a specific manner as above. ‘ 
13. Major Hodgins requires for the proving of the above charges documentary 
evidence in the possession of the commission, of the Auditor General. and of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company or its officials. Those in the “possesion! of 
the commission consist of the various progress estimates and progress profiles sent in 
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monthly by the engineers in Districts ‘F’ and ‘ B, the reports by the division engi- 
neers and by the district engineer, all from January, 1907, to the present time and 
relating to District ‘F’ and ‘B’; all correspondence relating to these estimates or to 
the classification thereon and to the matters referred to in these charges; the minutes 
of the commision and the correspondence between them and any of their engineers 
or officials relating to the said matters or reports and memoranda relating thereto, and 
all cheques, warrants and other vouchers showing payments made or recommended 
upon the above estimates and the certificates upon which the same were paid, and, 
generally speaking, all paper writings in any way dealing with or affecting the ques- 
tion before the committee. 

Those in the possession of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company consist 
of all letters or reports from their inspecting engineers on Districts ‘F’ and ‘B, 
reporting on, objecting to, or approving of the progress estimates or classification 
made by the engineers of the commission, and all correspondence, or copies thereof, 
between the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company or any of their officials or engi- 
neers with the commission, or any of its officials or engineers regarding the said 
classification or progress estimates. 

Major Hodgins further requires the documents anr papers referred to in the above 
charges and not yet produced, and in addition thereto the following :— 


(1) Minutes of conference between the commissioners, the chief engineer and 
Grant on 23rd August, 1907. 

(2) Letters, 6th September, 1907, and letters, 9th September, 1907, from Mr. 
Mann, Grand Trunk Railway engineer of District ‘F, or copies thereof, protesting 
against July classification on account of allowing solid and loose rock where they could 
not be properly so classified under the specifications. 

(3) The August estimate from which Major Hodgins struck out items of over- 
classification. 

(4) Cipher telegram in September, 1907, Major Hodgins to chief engineer, asking 
for a reclassification of Divisions 5 and 6. : 

(5) Copy of letter, chief engineer to Major Hodgins, 12th September, 1907, 
asking for his resignation. 

(6) Letter, September 3, 1907, Major Hodgins to chief engineer stating that it 
was necessary for the chief engineer to continue his investigation into Grant’s charges 
to which both engineers Heaman and Mann object and that McArthur says that 
Grant was sent to help him out. 

(7) Letter, Major Hodgins to chief engineer, September 7, 1907, that he has dis- 
allowed August estimate, in so far as it differs from that prior to July, &e., that Me- 
Intosh objects and that Major Hodgins would go over it, but would not allow solid 
rock where it did not exist and inclosing two letters from MelIntosh giving reasons for 
change in classification. 

(8) The two letters from McIntosh inclosed in that letter. i 

(9) Letter, Major Hodgins to chief engineer, September 8, 1907, referring to jump 
in McIntosh estimate from 385 yards, common excavation, in July, immediately fol- 
lowing Grant’s inspection to 14,005 cubic yards which is not accounted for, and that 


he is going to see, that 13 cuts where 5,855 yards, common excavation, was transferred 
to solid rock. 

(10) Letter, Major Hodgins to chief engineer, September 15, 1907, as to July 
estimates of Mr. McIntosh, giving detailed instances of over-classification, and saying 
that if common excavation and loose rock are to be classified as solid rock he wishes 
to be relieved of all responsibility and refers matter to the chief engineer to be dealt 
with. Also the documents, circulars and letters referred to in the letter of the chief 
engineer, dated 23rd April, 1908, to the commissioners : Letters from Major Hodgins 
to the chief engineer, dated August 7, 1907, and October 6, 1907. Telegram from chief 
engineer to Major Hodgins, dated August 17, 1907. Statement of resident engineers 
dealing with Grant’s visit sent in September to the chief engineer. Instructions to 
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Gordon Grant acknowledged in his report of July 23, 1907, complaints from the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company referred to as having been received in Mr. Parent’s 
letter of August 24, 1907, to the chief engineer, and the papers relating to the location 
original, revised and final of the line in District ‘F’ and the letting of the contract 
and the progress of the contractor. 

14. Major Hodgins desires to call and examine, and requests the committee to 
have subpenaed to attend with all papers, books, documents, reports and correspondence 
relating to any of the matters referred to in the thirteen preceding sections hereof, 


the following witnesses :— 


A. P. Miller, resident engineer, residency 25. 

W. M. Wilkie, resident engineer, residency 22. 

K. R. Milledge, resident engineer, residency 29. 

G. L. Mattice, resident engineer, residency 27. 

H. Sunstrum, resident engineer, residency 28. 

M. C. MacFarlane, division engineer, division 8. 

W. W. Bell, resident engineer, residency 21. 

E. R. Blackwell, resident engineer, residency 33. 
George Scott, resident engineer, residency 34. 

Mr. Woods, assistant chief engineer, G. T. P. Railway. 
W. E. Mann, inspecting engineer, G. T. P., Winnipeg. 
John Armstrong, Ottawa. 

J. A. Heaman, Kenora. 

F. W. Morse, Montreal. 


May 11, 1908. 
This is filed by Mr. Frank E. Hodgins, K.C., as counsel for Major Hodgins. 
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PuPOnTS, OF THE COMMITTEE 


FIRST REPORT. 


Fray, May 15, 1908. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges made by Major 
Hodgins re the Transcontinental Railway beg leave to present the following as their 
First Report :— 


a You committee recommend that leave be granted to them to sit while the House 
is in session. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 


SECOND REPORT. 


; THurspDAy, May 21st 1908. 
The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges made by Major 
Hodgins re the Transcontinental Railway beg leave to present the following as their 
Second Report :— 


Your committee recommend that leave be granted to them to have‘all their pro- 
ceedings and any evidence taken by them in this inquiry, printed from day to day 
for the use of the committee and that Rule 72 be suspended in reference thereto. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 


THIRD REPORT. 
Fripay, June 26, 1908. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges made by Major 
Hodgins re Transcontinental Railway beg leave to present the following as their 
Third Report :— : 

The Special Committee to whom was referred the memorandum of the Chairman 
of the Transcontinental Railway Commission to the Prime Minister of date 23rd of 
April last past, and laid on the Tablé of the House on the 24th of April and papers 
accompanying the same, together with the letter of Major Hodgins to the public 
press therein referred to, beg leave to present the following as their Third and Final 
Report :— 

Your committee met for organization on the 29th day of April last past, when 
Mr. Geoffrion was elected Chairman, and on motion it was resolved that the Clerk 
of the committee notify Major Hodgins to appear for the purpose of formulating and 
‘substantiating his charges. Your committee met again on the 8th day of May, 
1908, at which time Major Hodgins appeared personally, and by Mr. Frank Hodgins, 
K.0., his counsel, and the investigation of the said charges was commenced and con- 
tinued with certain adjournments, until the 23rd day of June instant. 
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The charges consisted of a letter written by Major Hodgins and ae egies 
Daily Colonist, a newspaper of the city of Victoria, on the 16th day ee pril t 
past; and also two alleged interviews with Major Hodgins in the Daily Colonist under 
date of April 17th and 19th, in which Major Hodgins substantially charged that, on 
account of differences over the question of classification between himself, as District 
Engineer of District ‘F’ of the Transcontinental Railway, and the contractors, he 
was invited by the Commissioner, C. A. Young, to go to Quebec and see how things 
were managed in that district where the contractors were not kicking, and to get an 
‘object lesson,’ and that upon going to Quebec he found a certain cut, known as 
the ‘tunnel cut, near LaTuque, being classified as 86 per cent solid rock, which in his 
judgment, should not have been classified at more than 40 per cent. Also, that if it 
were true, as stated in an interview with Mr. J. D. McArthur, the contractor for 
District ‘F, in the Toronto World of the 12th of March, that while Major Hodgins’ 
first estimate as to the cost of the 250 miles was $13,000,000, which, by a revision of 
the line, was subsequently reduced to something under $12,000,000, the probable out- 
lay would be close to $16,000,000, then the increased cost must have been the result 
of the introduction into District ‘F’ of what Major Hodgins chose to call ‘ Quebec 
classification.’ 

After the investigation had proceeded for a time, and on the 3rd day of June, 
Major Hodgins specifically repudiated the interviews in the Daily Colonist above 
referred to, in the following statements, found on pages 254 and 257 of the Evidence, 
namely :— 

“By Mr. Murphy : 

‘Q. Well, it is important to know, Major, how much or how little of this inter- 
view you are prepared to stand by, because it affects the cross-examination / 

‘A. I am not prepared to be responsible for the interviews at all. As I say, if a 
reporter interviews you and takes down half a dozen sentences—and his notes certainly 
were not that long (illustrating by a gesture) and writes up two columns, you cannot 
hold me responsible for it. Part of the interview, I might tell you, the reporter was 
trying to find out what an engineer has to do, what he does this, that, and the other— 
in fact, I was giving him more or less of a lecture on engineering. There are a whole 
lot of questions he was working up, and he got hopelessly mixed up in the thing.’ 

* * *& * * * * * * 


‘Major Hopcins.—I might say that the reporter during the interview asked me 
a whole lot of things, I have forgotten exactly what questions he asked me, but he 
said : “Is this so and so.” JI said : “It is impossible for me to know. You must not 
put down anything in this interview that I have not said.” When I saw the interview 
I saw that the thing was so hopelessly mixed up there was no possible way of explain- 
ing it. I asked him to make a correction, and he made a correction, which is almost as 
bad as the other. Then I stopped.’ 

Later on it developed, beyond question, that the cut to which Major Hodgins 
referred as having been classified at 86 per cent solid rock, was, in the month of May, 
1907—being the month prior to Major Hodgins’ visit—classified at 29 per cent solid 
rock, 10 per cent loose rock, and 61 per cent common excavation, and for the month 
of June, 1907, 32 per cent selid rock, 10 per cent loose rock, and 58 per cent common 
excavation. 

The Major then found that a large amount of discussion and correspondence had 
taken place between the Chief Engineer of the Commission, the various District 
Engineers from Moncton to Winnipeg, as well as Divisional and Resident Engineers, 
and very eminent legal gentlemen, over the proper interpretation of clauses 34, 35 
and 36 of the specifications, being the clauses applying to the classification of solid 
rock, loose rock, and common excavation, and that on the 9th day of J anuary, 1908 
an interpretation was decided upon by the Chief Engineer, which afterwards ie 
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agreed to by Mr. Woods, Assistant Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacitic Rail- 
way Company, and which has been acted upon since that date, but which the Major 
contended was at variance with his ideas of the proper construction of these clauses, 
and when this fact came to his notice, together with the fact of mistake in regard 
to the classification of the LaTuque eutting, upon which he had based his judgment 
of the work in Quebec, he frankly admitted that the only question then left was 
whether his view of the interpretation of the specifications was correct or not, and 
he thereupon withdrew any imputations which he had made upon the Commissioners 
in regard to improper interference with the engineers, or that he had personally asked 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier for an investigation which had been refused, or that Mr. Parent 
had in any way attempted to influence Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and that not knowing of 
Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of the clauses referred to when he wrote his letter to 
the Colonist on April 16th, his views, in the light of this opinion had been modified; 
these admissions being found on pages 385, 386, 387, and 388 of the evidence. 

It also appeared from the documents produced that in making his estimate of. the 
cost of the two hundred and fifty miles in District ‘F, comprised in McArthur’s 
contract, Major Hodgins had omitted from his calculation a number of items, which 
in the aggregate amount to about $6,000,000, which more than accounts for Mr. Mc- 
Arthur’s estimated increase of $4,000,000 in the cost of the work, and about coincided 
with Mr. Poulin’s estimate made shortly after assuming the duties of District Engi- 
‘neer, and it therefore became evident that this increased cost was not the result of a 
change in classification, but of including work necessary to the completion of the 
enterprise. 

Your committee, therefore, decided that as the charges made by Major Hodgins 
had been withdrawn, the question as to whether the engineers on Districts ‘B’ and 
‘fF’ were classifying according to the interpretation of the specifications as laid down 
by the chief engineer was a technical one which Major Hodgins did not wish to present 
to the committee claiming on page 387 of the evidence that the board of arbitration 
was the proper tribunal to determine whether or not there was an issue in this matter, 
and inasmuch as differences of opinion had been anticipated at the inception of the 
enterprise, and their disposition provided for by the statute and agreement which pro- 
vided for the settlement of such ditferences by the arbitration and decision of the 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, and the chief engineer 
of the commission, and in case of their disagreement, by a third engineer to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of Canada, the inquiry could not profitably or in the 
public interest be continued, and the same was brought tu a close. 

Your committee, therefore, find that Major Hodgins has not only failed to prove 
the charges as contained in the .Colonist, both in the letter and interviews, but has 
specifically withdrawn the same, and has unqualifiedly exonerated the commissioners 
and their engineers from any improper conduct or undue influence over officials under 
them, or of collusion with the contractors, and that if questions as to classification 
arise they should be decided by the tribunal previously provided therefor by the 
statute. : 

Your committee also beg to submit herewith, for the information of the House, 
the minutes of their proceedings, their discussions and the evidence taken by them 


during the inquiry. 
All which is respectfully submitted. B 
VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 
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Pern on PROCHEDINGS 


OF THE 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 


Major Hodgins Charges. 


Wepnespay, April 29, 1908. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges made by Major 
Hodgins, C.E., regarding the classification of materials, &., in construction work on 
the Transcontinental Railway, met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 

On motion of Mr. Carvell, Mr. Geoffrion was elected chairman of the committee. 

The order of reference was read. 

On motion of Mr. Carvell, it was resolved that the clerk of the committee do 
notify Major Hodgins by telegram to appear before the committee on Friday, May 
8 next, for the purpose of preferring his charges, and to bring with him all papers, 
correspondence and memoranda in his possession relative to the matters mentioned in 
the order of reference. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was ordered that the clerk do notify the Board 
of Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway that the committee will meet on 
Friday, May 8 next, for the purpose of beginning the investigation, and ask them to 
submit any papers or information which they desire to lay before the committee for 
their consideration; and also to produce for the information of the committee all 
papers and correspondence (if any) relevant to the subject of inquiry, which may be 
in their possession or under their control, and which have not already been laid before 
the House; also all maps, plans, profiles, progress and other estimates, specifications, 
Memoranda or other information regarding the classification of materials in euttings 
and fillings and any alterations made therein, and also regarding any changes made in 
the location of the line within Districts ‘B’ and ‘F, of the railway, subsequent to 
the final location thereof. 


The committee adjourned till Friday, May 8, at eleven o’clock, a.m. 


Attest. 


Water Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


Frmay, May 8, 1908. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald, 
The minutes of the last meeting being read, Mr. Macdonald took exception to 
the last half of the resolution standing in his name, as he had only proposed that the 
- Transcontinental commissioners should produce papers subject to the terms of the 
Order of Reference, and not to any charge that might be made by Major Hodgins. 
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Subject to the objection of Mr. Macdonald the minutes were confirmed. 

Replying to a member of the committee, the clerk stated that no papers had been 
produced as yet. 

Major A. E. Hodgins being called, was present. 

Major Hodgins being asked by the Chairman if he had any statement to make 
before being examined. : ; 

Mr. Frank Hodgins, K.C., stated that he was present as representing Major 
Hodgins pro tem, but as his client had only arrived from British Columbia yesterday, 
he had not had sufficient time to go into the subject matter of the enquiry with him 
with any particularity, but if allowed a reasonable time for consultation and prepara- 
tion he would be able to submit a statement of the charges, probably by Monday or 
Tuesday next 


Resolved,—That Major Hodgins be given until Monday next at 6 o’clock, p.m., to 
file, through his counsel, a statement of bis charges, with the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Hodgins, K.C., asked that counsel be assigned to Major Hodgins, at public 
expense. Consideration postponed until the next meeting of the committee. 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday next at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
Attest. 


Water Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


TurEspAY, May 12, 1907. 


The committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Geoffrion, chairman; Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Hodgins, K.C., handed in a typewritten statement of the charges preferred 
by Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Barker moved that the said charges be now read. 

Mr. Macdonald moved in amendment that in view of the misunderstanding which 


arose as to to-day’s meeting, the committee do now adjourn until to-morrow, and that 


the whole matter stand over until that time. 
And the question being put the amendment was declared earried on division. 


The committee adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


Attest. 


Water Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


: WeEpNEsDAY, May 13, 1908. 
The committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Mr. Charles Murphy stated that he was present as representing the Transcon- 


tinental Railway Commissioners. 

Mr. Murphy being asked by the chairman if he had any observations or objections 
to make regarding the charges as filed by Mr. Hodgins, K.C., stated that he did not 
intend to make any formal objection at this stage of the proceedings, but reserved the 
right to object to any point at the proper stage in the taking of the evidence 
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Mr. Hodgins, K.C., renewed his application for assignment of counsel to Major 
Hodgins. Consideration further postponed. 

On motion of Mr. Barker, it was resolved that the Transcontinental Railway 
Commissioners be required to produce before this committee all papers and records in 
the custody or under the control of the said commissioners relating to, or affecting 
the matters referred to this committee. 

On motion of Mr. Barker, it was resolved that the First Minister, the Minister 
of Finance, the Minister of Railways and Canals, and any other ministers or depart- 
ments, including the Auditor General, having papers and records in their custody or 
under their control, relating to, or affecting the matters referred to this committee 
be requested to produce the same before the committee. 

Mr. Barker moved that a summons be issued to the proper officers of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company requiring the company to produce before this com- 
mittee, all papers and records in the custody or under the control of the company or of 
its officers, relating to or affecting the subject-matter referred to this committee, and 
requiring the officers or persons in charge of any or all such papers and records to 
appear therewith before this committee and give evidence in regard thereto. 

Motion to stand for further consideration. 

Mr. Lennox moved that the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners and the 
government be requested to produce and have before this committee at its next sitting 
such of the memoranda, papers, writings and documents mentioned or referred to in 
the statement of charges filed on behalf of Major Hodgins as are in their possession, 
custody or control. 

Motion to stand as a notice of motion. 

Major A. E. Hodgins, C.E., was sworn and examined in part by Mr. F. E. 
Hodgins, K.C. 

Major Hodgins produced the following papers which were filed and marked as 
exhibits, viz. :— 

No. 1.—Memo of number of men employed monthly on McArthur’s contract from 
May, 1906, to September, 1907. 

No. 2.—Copy of circular letter, of June 27, 1907, H. D. Lumsden to district 
engineers. 

No. 2a.—Copy of letter of same date, H. D. Lumsden to Gordon Grant. 

No. 2b.—Copy of letter of same date, H. D. Lumsden to J. D. McArthur, 


’ Winnipeg. 


No. 3.—Letter from Commissioner Young to Major Hodgins, Kenora, Ont., dated 
June 4, 1906. - 

On motion of Mr. Lennox, it was ordered that a summons, duces tecum be issued 
to Mr. John Armstrong, C.E., to attend and give evidence before the committee at its 


next sitting. : ; 
Resolved that the committee do recommend to the House that leave be sranted 


to them to sit while the House is in session. 


The committee adjourned till Tuesday next, May 19, at 4 o’clock, p.m. 


Attest. i 
Water Topp VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clete. Chairman. 


Turspay, May 19, 1908. 
The committee met at 4 o’clock p.m. 
Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 
On motion of Mr. Barker, it was 
— §—44 
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Ordered, That Mr. J. A. Heaman, C.E., of Kenora, Ont.; Mr. W. Mann, of Win- 
nipeg, and Mr. Woods, Assistant Chief Engineer, Grand Trunk eee Maris ner 
pany, Montreal, be summoned to attend duces tecum, and give evidence before the 
pipe That any original documents in the possession or under the control of 
the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners, required for the use of the committee, 
be brought as required to this committée room, under the care of an officer of the 
Commission, for inspection by members of the committee and by counsel, 

The examination of Major Hodgins by his counsel was resumed. 

During his examination the following papers were produced and marked as 
exhibits, viz. :— 

No. 4.—Letter, May 9, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden. 
No. 5.—Letter, June 6, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden, enclosing list of heavy 
cuttings. : 


The committee rose at 6 o’clock p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


The examination of Major Hodgins was continued. 


The following papers were filed and marked as exhibits, viz. :-— 
No. 6.—Letter, September 14, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden. 
No. 7.—Letter, July 25, 1907, McIntosh to Hodgins. 


No. 8.—Statement showing material previously returned as common excaya- 
tion now transferred to solid rock. 


No. 9.—Letter, August 6, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden. 
No. 10.—Notes showing sudden jump in solid rock, &e., after Grant’s trip of 
inspection, 
No, 11.—Letter, September 7, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden, 
No. 12.—Letter, September 9, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden. 
No. 13.—September 12, 1907, Lumsden to Hodgins. 
No. 14.—Cipher telegram, September 22, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden. 
No. 15.—Letter, September 6, 1907, W. E. Mann to Hodgins, 
No. 16.—Letter, September 9, 1907, W. E: Mann to Hodgins. 
The committee adjourned at 10.30 p.m. till to-morrow at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 


Watrer Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


: WepbnEsDay, May 20, 1908. 
The committee met at 11 o’elock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 


The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 
The examination of Major Hodgins by his counsel was continued. 
The following papers were filed and marked as exhibits:— 


No. 17.—Letter September 3, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden. 
No. 18.—Letter, August 9, 1907, McArthur to Hodgins, 
No. 19.—Letter, August 24, 1907, Parent to Lumsden. 
No. 20.—Letter, August 27, 1907, Lumsden to Parent, 

No. 21.—Tetter, November 19, 1907, Lumsden to Parent. 
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No. 22.—Letter, September 4, 1907, Hodgins to Lumsden. 

No. 23.—Newspaper clipping, November 5, 1907. 

No. 24.—Letter, November 9, 1907, Hodgins to Parent. 

No. 25.—Letter, September 11, 1907, Young to Hodgins. 

No. 26.—Letter, September 16, 1907, Hodgins to Young. 

No. 27.—letter, July 31, 1907, Lumsden to Commissioners, inclosing Grant’s 
/ report. 


The committee rose at 1 p.m. 


3 o'clock, p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Examination of Major Hodgins continued. 

The following papers were filed and marked as exhibits, viz. :— 

No. 28.—Gordon Grant’s report. 

No. 29.—Hodgins’ reply thereto. 

Mr. Hodgins, K.C., stated that he had substantially concluded the examination 
in chief of the witness. 

The cross-examination of Major Hodgins by Mr. Murphy was commenced. 

The following papers were filed as exhibits :-— 

No. 30.—Notes procured from Heaman at Kenora. 

No. 31.—Book of General Instructions to Engineers. 

On motion of Mr. Lennox, it was resolved that the committee do recommend that 
leave be granted to have all proceedings of the committee from day to day, including 
motions, discussions, rulings and evidence, printed from time to time, as rapidly as 
practicable. : 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


Attest, 


Watrer Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


TuuRSDAY, May 21, 1908. 
The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The cross-examination of Major Hodgins by Mr. Murphy was continued. 

Mr. Murphy having asked the witness to produce any correspondence between 
himself and Mr. Heaman, and the witness having stated that he had destroyed it, 
Mr. Murphy asked him to state the contents of the letters so far as they related to the 
subject matter of the inquiry, and objection having been taken on the ground that 
they contained an expression of Mr. Heaman’s opinion regarding other engineers, 
the Chairman ruled that as the letters might have been produced, if they had not 
been destroyed, it was quite regular for Counsel to require the witness to give the 
information contained in the letters, so far as it had reference to the subject of 
inquiry. 

At one o’clock the committee rose. 
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The committee resumed. 

The cross-examination of Major Hodgins by Mr .Murphy was continued. 

At 6 o’clock p.m., the committee adjourned till Wednesday, June 3rd, at 11 
o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 
Waurer Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Clerk. Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1908. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m. 

Pres—ENt—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Barker, Carvell and Macdonald. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The cross-examination of Major Hodgins by Mr. Murphy was resumed. 

The following letters were filed and marked as exhibits :— 

No. 82—Letter, Major Hodgins to C. A. Young, dated May 1 (properly June 1). 

No. 33—Letter, Major Hodgins to C. A. Young, dated June 6, 1907. 

During the cross-examination of Major Hodgins, Mr. Murphy read an editorial 
from the Victoria Colonist, dated May 26, 1908, stating that he did not intend it to 
go in as evidence, but subsequently proceeded to question the witness upon its con- 
tents. Mr. Hodgins, K.C., objected, as the article had not been put in; the chair- 
man said: ‘I think the editorial must form part of the record, and be taken into the 
evidence when it has been read,’ whereupon Mr. Hodgins again objected to the 
editorial going in as evidence under the circumstances. 


At 1 o’clock the committee rose. 


3 o’clock, p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


The cross-examination of Major Hodgins by Mr. Murphy was continued. 
The committee adjourned at four o’clock till to-morrow afternoon at four o’clock. 


Attest, 


Water Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


: THursbDAY, June 4, 1908. 
The committee met at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Barker, Carvell and Macdonald. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The cross-examination of Major Hodgins by Mr. Murphy was continued. 
The following paper was filed as an exhibit :— 

No. 34—Letter, Lumsden to Hodgins, dated August 24, 1907. 


The committee adjourned till Monday, June 15. at 3 o’clock p-m. 
Attest, 


WALTER Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


ee 
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Monpay, June 15, 1908. 


The committee met at 3 o’clock p.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Lennox and Macdonald. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The cross-examination of Major Hodgins by Mr. Murphy was resumed. 

Mr. Murphy stated that he had inquired of the premier as to the production of 
the telegram received by him from Mr. Conmee, M.P., regarding Major Hodgins, and 
he had informed him that he was willing to produce it, provided that Mr. Conmee 
consented, as the telegram was marked ‘private.’ Mr. Conmee, however, objected to 
the production of the telegram under the circumstances. 

After some discussion it was 

Resolved, That the chairman see Mr. Conmee with a view to obtaining his consent 
to the production of the said telegram. 

Mr. Murphy asked the witness to produce the correspondence between himself 
and Mr. Butler, Deputy Minister of Railways, which was marked ‘ private and con- 
fidential,’ and said that Mr. Butler had stated to him that he was willing to produce 
it if Major Hodgins consented, and objection being taken on the ground that Mr. 
Butler could be called for the purpose, and Mr. Murphy having stated that Mr. Butler 
was confined to bed through illness, it was decided that Mr. Murphy obtain Mr. But- 
ler’s consent in writing. 

During the cross-examination of the witness, Mr. Murphy produced a copy of a 
profile of line from mile 118 to mile 122, in District ‘B,’ and objection being taken 
on the ground that it was not identified, 

Mr. E. A. Doucet, District Engineer of District ‘B, was sworn, and identified 
the profile as a true copy of the original. It was then filed and marked as Exhibit No. 
35. Counsel for Major Hodgins haying objected to the production of a copy instead 
of the original profile, it was 

Ordered, That the original of the said profile be produced at the next sitting. 

The witness Doucet produced four photographs (A, B, C and D) of D. K. Mc- 
Donald’s cut at La Tuque, P.Q. 


At 6 o’clock the committee rose. 


8.30 p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Mr. Murphy read a letter received from Mr. Butler giving his consent to the pro- 
duction of correspondence with Major Hodgins, provided the latter gave his consent. 


The cross-examination of Major Hodgins was continued by Mr. Murphy. 
At 10.15 p.m. the committee adjourned till tomorrow at 3 o’clock p.m. 


Attest, 


Water Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


Turspay, June 16, 1908. 
The committee met at 3 o’clock p.m. 
Present:—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Chairman stated that he had seen Mr. Conmee, M.P., regarding the produc- 
tion of the telegram referred to at yesterday’s meeting, but that Mr. Conmee was not 


as yet prepared to give his consent to its production. 


. 
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The cross-examination of Major Hodgins by Mr. Murphy was resumed. 


The following papers were filed as exhibits :— 

No. PE pr air Hodgins to Mr. M. J. Butler, C.E., dated August 18, 1907. 

No. 37—Letter of Mr. Butler to Major Hodgins, dated August 24, 1907. 

No. 38—File containing various letters and legal opinions regarding Chief 
Engineer Lumsden’s interpretation of specifications. 


The committee rose at 5.15 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 

The committee resumed. 

Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 

Mr. Murphy stated that in view of the statements made by Major Hodgins at 
the close of the afternoon sitting he proposed to suspend his further cross-examina- 
tion for the present. 

Mr. Hodgins, K.C., asked to be permitted, in the event of the cross-examination 
of Major Hodgins not being further proceeded with, to re-examine him if necessary 
upon certain points of personal interest to the witness, which was agreed to. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 
Watter Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 
Clerk. : Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, June 17, 1908. 
The committee met at 10.30 a.m. 
Present.—Messrs. Geoffrion (chairman) Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 
The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Mr. Hopcins, K. C., stated that he did not desire to re-examine Major Hodgins, 
and with his permission he accordingly retired from the case. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 3 o’clock p.m. 
Attest. 
Water Topp, VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Clerk. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, June 18, 1908. 


The committee met at 3 o’clock p.m. 


Present.—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The question of further procedure was discussed. 

Mr. Murphy requested leave, if the case were to be closed at this stage, to examine 
certain persons regarding statements made concerning them in the evidence, provided 
that no new matter was introduced, which was not agreed to. 

Mr. A. E. Doucet, district engineer on ‘ B’ was recalled and produced the follow- 
ing exhibits: 

No. 39. List of work done at each cut from station 5760 to station 6806 and per- 
centages of solid and loose rock. 


No. 40. Percentage of work done at cut station 6030-6046 from September, 1906, 
to April 30, 1908. O’Brien, Martin & Co., subs. 
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Mr. 8. R. Poulin, district engineer ‘ F ’, being sworn produced the following papers 
which were marked as exhibits :— 

No. 41. Original estimate of the cost of District ‘F’ made by Major Hodgins. 

No, 42. Estimate of cost of District ‘F’ made by resident and division engineers 
after Major’ Hodgins left. ‘ 

No. 48. Revised estimate of Major Hodgins as to cost of District ‘F’. 

Major Hodgins being recalled produced exhibit 

No. 44. Ledger containing figures shewing his original estimate of the cost of 
District ‘F’. 

Major Hodgins renewed his application for the payment of his counsel fees; con- 
sideration postponed till the next meeting of the committee. 

Mr. Carvell moved that the taking of evidence be now closed and that the wit- 
nesses be discharged, and the question being put, the committee divided as follows :— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Carvell and Macdonald.—2. Nays.—Messrs. Barker and Lenn- 
Oxew2- 

The chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, voted yea, and declared the motion carried. 

On motion of Mr. Carvell. 

The committee adjourned at 6.20 o’clock p.m., until Tuesday next at 8 o’clock 
p.m. ; 

Attest, 

Watrer Topp, VICTOR GEOFF RKION, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


TuEspAy, June 23, 1908. 
The committee met at 8 o’clock p.m. 


Present.—Messrs Geoffrion (Chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. . 

A letter was read from Major Hodgins asking/ to have certain corrections made to 
the evidence which he had given under cross-examination and which he would have 
made before the committee had he been re-examined. 

- Resolved, That as Major Hodgins had opportunity to make any corrections before 
the committee prior to his leaving, and did not do so, and as he was asked, before. 
being discharged, if he had any statement to make, and answered in the negative, the 
committee are of the opinion that the corrections asked for in the letter ought not to 
be entered on the minutes. 

The application of Major Hodgins to have his counsel fees paid by the House was 
considered, after some discussion it was 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the committee it is desirable that the govern- 
ment should pay proper and reasonable fees to the counsel representing the Trans- 
continental Railway Commissioners, and to the counsel representing Major Hodgins, 
before the committee in this case. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald, it was ae 

Ordered, That the following persons brought to Ottawa for the purpose of giving 


evidence in this case, but not called by reason of the taking of evidence not being 
proceeded with, be paid the usual allowance made to witnesses before parliamentary 
committees, viz.:—Messrs. C. Le B. Miles, C.E., Woodstock, N.B.; A. P. Miller, C.E., 
Residency 25; E. R. Milledge, C.E., of Residency 29; G. L. Mattice, C.E., of Resi- 
dency 27; H. Sunstrum, C.E., of Residency 28; M. C. McFarlane, C.E., Engineer 
Division No. 8; W. W. Bell, C.E., Residency 21; E. R. Blackwell, C.E., Residency 33; 
and George Scott, C.E., Residency 34. 
The question of further procedure was discu 
adjourned till Thursday next, at 3 o’clock p.m. 
Attest, 


Water Topp, 
Clerk. 


ssed, at 9.30 p.m., the committee 


VICTOR GEOFFRION, 


Chairman. 
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Tuurspay, June 25, 1908. 


The Committee met at 3 o’clock, p.m. 
Present :—Messrs. Geoffrion (Chairman), Barker, Carvell, Lennox and Macdonald. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

On motion of Mr. Lennox, seconded by Mr. Carvell, it was 2 : 

Resolved, That this committee desire to place on record its appreciation of the 
exceedingly efficient and satisfactory way in which the official stenographers, Messrs. 
Dickson and Matthews, have recorded the evidence taken by the committee, and also 
the discussions and arguments in committee. 


Mr. Carvell moved that the following Draft Report, marked ‘AY be adopted as the 


report of the committee : 


DRART RRO dis ae 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE 
CHARGES PREFERRED BY MAJOR A. E. HODGINS AGAINST THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


The Special Committee, to whom was referred the memorandum of the chairman 
of the Transcontinental Railway Commission to the Prime Minister, of date 23rd 
of April last past, and laid on the Table of the House on the 24th of April, and 
papers accompanying same, together with the letter of Major Hodgins’ to the public 
press therein referred to, beg leave to report as follows :— 


Your committee met for organization on the 29th day of April last past, when 
Mr. Geoffrion was elected chairman, and, on motion, it was resolved that the clerk of 
the committee notify Major Hodgins to appear for the purpose of formulating and 
substantiating his charges. Your committee met again on the 8th day of May, 1908, 
at which time Major Hodgins appeared: personally, and by Mr. Frank Hodgins, K.C.. 
his counsel, and the investigation of the said charges was commenced and continued, 
with certain adjournments, until the 23rd day of June instant. 

The charges consisted of a letter written by Major Hodgins and published in 
the Daily Colonist, a newspaper of the city of Victoria, on the 16th day of April last 
past; and also two alleged interviews with Major Hodgins in the Daily Colomst, 
under date of April 17th and 19th, in which Major Hodgins substantially charged 
that, on account of differences over the question of classification between himself, as 
district engineer of District ‘F’ of the Transcontinental Railway, and the contrac- 
tors, he was invited by Commissioner C. A. Young to go to Quebec and see how things 
were managed in that district, where the contractors were not kicking, and to get an 
“object lesson’; and that upon going to Quebec he found a certain cut, known as 
the ‘tunnel cut,’ near La Tuque, being classified at 86 per cent solid rock, which, in 
his judgment, should not have been classified at more than 40 per cent. Also, that 
if it were true, as stated in an interview with Mr. J. D. McArthur, the contractor 
for District ‘Fy in the Toronto World of the 12th of March, that while Major 
Hodgins’ first estimate as to the cost of the 250 miles was $13,000,000, which, by a 
revision of the line, was subsequently reduced to something under $12,000,000, the 
probable outlay would be close to $16,000,000, then the increased cost must have been 
the result of the introduction into District ‘F’ of what Major Hodgins chose to call 
“Quebec classification.’ 

After the investigation had proceeded for a time, and on the 3rd day of June, 
Major Hodgins specifically repudiated the interviews in the Daily Molonist above 


referred to, in the following statements, found on pages 254 and 257 of the evidence. 
viz. :-— 
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‘By Mr. Murphy: 
‘Q. Well, it is important to know, Major, how much or how little of this inter- 
ce you are prepared to stand by, because it affects the cross-examination ? 
AST, am not prepared to be responsible for the interviews at all. As I say, if 
a reporter interviews you and takes down half a dozen sentences—and his notes cer- 
_ tainly were not that long (illustrating by a gesture) and writes up two columns, you 
cannot hold me responsible for it. Part of the interview, I might tell you, the 
reporter was trying to find out what an engineer has to do, what he does this, that, 
and the other—in fact, I was giving him more or less of a lecture on engineering. 
There were a whole lot of questions he was working up, and he got hopelessly mixed 
up in the thing.’ ; 
* * * * # * * 

Major Hopcins.—I might say that the reporter during the interview asked me a 
whole lot of things, I have forgotten exactly what questions he asked me, but he said: 
“Ts this so and that so.” I said: “It is impossible for me to know. You must not 
put down anything in this interview that I have not said.” When I saw the inter- 
view I saw that the thing was so hopelessly mixed up there was no possible way of 
explaining it. I asked him to make a correction and he made a correction which is 
almost as bad as the other. Then I stopped.’ 


Later on it developed, beyond question, that the cut to which Major Hodgins 
referred as having been classified at 86 per cent solid rock, was, in the month of May, 
1907—being the month prior to Major Hodgins’ visit—classified at 29 per cent solid 
rock, 10 per cent loose rock, and 61 per cent common excavation, and for the month 
of June, 1907, 32 per cent solid rock, 10 per cent loose rock, and 58 per cent common 
excavation. 

The major then found that a large amount of discussion and correspondence had 
taken place between the chief engineer of the commission, the various district engi- 
neers from Moncton to Winnipeg, as well as divisional and resident engineers, and 
very eminent legal gentlemen, over the proper interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 
of the specifications, being the clauses applying to the classification of solid rock, 
loose rock, and common excavation, and that on the 9th day of January, 1908, an 
interpretation was decided upon by the chief engineer, which afterwards was agreed 
to by Mr. Woods, assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and which has been acted upon since that date, but which the major contended 
was at variance with his ideas of the proper construction of these clauses, and when 
this fact came to his notice, together with the fact of his mistake in regard to the 
classification of the La Tuque cutting upon which he had based his judgment of the 
work in Quebec, he frankly admitted that the only question then left was whether his 
view of the interpretation of the specifications was correct or not, and he thereupon 
withdrew any imputations which he had made upon the commissioners in regard to 
improper interference with the engineers, or that he had personally asked Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier for an investigation which had been refused, or that Mr. Parent had in any 
way attempted to influence Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and that not knowing of Mr. Lums- 
den’s interpretation of the clauses referred to when he wrote his letter to the Colonist 
on April 16th, his views, in the light of this opinion had been modified; these admis- 
sions being found on pages 385, 386, 387 and 388 of the evidence. 

It also appeared from the documents produced that in making his estimate of the 
cost of the two hundred and fifty miles in District ‘F’ comprised in McArthur’s 
contract, Major Hodgins had omitted from his calculation a number of items, which 
in the aggregate amount to about $6,000,000, which more than accounts for Mr. Mc- 
Arthur’s estimated increase of $4,000,000 in the cost of the work, and about coincided 

with Mr. Poulin’s estimate made shortly after assuming the duties of district engineer, 
and it therefore became evident that this increased cost was not the result of a change 
in classification, but of including work necessary to the completion of the enterprise. 


—— — = = 
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Your committee, therefore, decided that as the charges made by Major Hodgins 

had been withdrawn, the question as to whether the engineers on Districts ee and 
‘F” were classifying according to the interpretation of the specifications as laid down 
by the chief engineer was a technical one which Major Hodgins did not wish to present 
to the committee claiming on page 387 of the ‘evidence that the board of arbitration 
was the proper tribunal to determine whether or not there was an issue in this matter, 
and inasmuch as differences of opinion had been anticipated at the inception of the 
enterprise, and their disposition provided for by the statute and agreement which pro- 
vided for the settlement of such differences by the arbitration and decision of the 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, and the chief engineer 
of the commission, and in case of their disagreement, by a third engineer to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of Canada, the inquiry could not profitably or in the 
public interest be continued, and the same was brought to a close. 
Your committee, therefore, find that Major Hodgins has not only failed to prove 
the charges as contained in the Colonist, both in the letter and interviews, but has 
specifically withdrawn the same, and has unqualifiedly exonerated the commissioners 
and their engineers from any improper conduct or undue influence over officials under 
them, or of collusion with the contractors, and that if questions as to classification 
arise they should be decided by the tribunal previously provided therefor by the 
statute. 

Your committee also beg to submit herewith, for the information of the House, 
the minutes of their proceedings, their discussions and the evidence taken by them 
during the inguiry. 


Mr. Barker moved in amendment, that the following Draft Report, marked ‘ B,’ be 
adopted as the report of the committee in lieu of the foregoing :— 


DRAFT REPORT Be 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE 
MAJOR HODGINS’ CHARGES. 


The special committee to whom was referred the memorandum of the chairman 
of the Transcontinental Railway Commission of date 23rd April, 1908, and laid on 
the Table of the House on the 24th day of April, 1908, and the papers accom- 
panying the same, together with the letter of Major Hodgins to the public press 
therein referred to, with instructions to your committee to investigate the matters 
and charges therein mentioned, and with power to send for persons, papers and 
records, and to examine persons on oath or affirmation and to report from time to 
time, beg leave to report as follows :— 


Your committee met for organization on the 29th day of April, 1908, when Mr. 
Geoffrion was appointed chairman; it was resolved that Major Hodgins be notified 


to appear before the committee on the 8th May, 1908, for the purpose of preferring © 


his charges and to bring with him all papers, correspondence and memoranda in his 
possession relative to the matters mentioned in the order or reference; and that the 
Board of Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway be notified that the com- 
mittee would meet on the said 8th day of May for the purpose of beginning the inves- 
tigation; and that the said commissioners be requested to submit any papers or 
information which they desired to lay before the committee for their consideration; 
and that the said commissioners be notified to produce for the information of the 
committee all papers and correspondence (if any) relevant to the subject of inquiry. 
which may be in their possession or under their control, and which have not alec 
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been. laid before the House, also all maps, plans, profile, progress and other estimates, 
specifications, memoranda or other information regarding the classification of materials 
in cuttings and fillings and any alterations made therein, and also regarding any 
changes made in the location of the line within Districts ‘B’ and ‘ F’ of the railway 
subsequent to the final location thereof. 

Your committee met on the 12th day of May, 1908, and on that day there was 
submitted to them in writing a statement of such of the charges made by Major Hod- 
gins as he proposed to substantiate, reproduced and made by him more specific at the 
request of the committee. 

On the 13th day of May, 1908, your committee resolved :-— 


‘That the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners be required to produce to 
this committee all papers and records in the custody or control of the said commis- 
sioners relating to or affecting the matters referred to this committee. 

‘That the First Minister, the Minister of Railways and Canals and the Minister 
of Finance and any other ministers of departments, including the Auditor General, 
having papers or records in their custody or control relating to, or affecting the 
matters referred to this committee be requested to produce the same before this com- 
mittee.’ 


Thereupon the taking of evidence was proceeded with, and was continued from 
time to time until the 18th day of June, 1908, and papers, records and documents re- 
lating to and affecting the subject matt:rs under in\es‘igation were produced and sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the committee; which proceedings, evidence, papers, 
records and documents are set forth in the printed minutes and proceedings of the 
committee up to and inclusive of the said 18th day of June herewith reported and 
submitted. 

As shown by the papers and documents produced by the said commissioners to 
your committee and set forth in the printed minutes of the proceedings of your com- 
mittee now reported, many charges of over-classification, of excessive allowances, and 
undue payments by the said commissioners to the contractors, of a like description to 
those charged by Major Hodgins, have formally been made by and on behalf of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, which charges involve and are examples of 
enormous over payments out of the public funds, and are of serious concern to this 
Dominion. They cover and include not only the charges made by Major Hodgins, but 
other specific and more serious complaints of the like nature and description; and not 
merely for the period dealt with by Major Hodgins but are continuous up to the time 
of the order of reference to your committee. 

Such complaints and charges are within the scope of the order under which your 
committee have been conducting this inquiry and should be investigated by them. 

On the 16th day of June, 1908, certain statements and opinions having been 
elicited from Major Hodgins as to the attitude he then assumed and his wishes in the 
premises as appears of record in the said printed evidence, a majority of your com- 
mittee, despite the protest of the minority, ruled and thereafter maintained that the 
matters and charges referred to your committee for investigation should not be fur- 
ther proceeded with by your committee. 

Your committee, therefore, humbly make this interim report and recommend that 
the subject-matter of the investigation be remitted to the committee with instructions 


to proceed therein until completion. 


And the question being put on the amendment, the committee divided, as 


follows :— 
Yeas, Messrs Barker and Lennox, 2; nays, Messrs. Carvell and Macdonald, 2. 
The voices being equal, the chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, declared the amerdment passed 


4 in the negative. 
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And the question being put on the main motion, 
follows— 


Yeas, Messrs. Carvell and Wasadceale 2: nays, Messrs. Barkee ete 
The voices being equal, the chairman see the motion passed i in the a 


~ Ordered, That the Draft Report marked ‘A’ be presented to the H 
report of the committee. 


The committee then adjourned sine die. 
Attest, 


Water Topp, 
Clerk. 
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SuNe@rots OF EXHIBITS 


No. 


Date. - 


Subject. 


2a 


2b 


« 


Ns 6 


Ziliove, oi 


LP) 
Sept. 22.... 


Memo: Showing number of men employed by J. D. McArthur, contractor, 
une Geer month from May, 1906, to October, 1907.—(Sce page 107 of the 
evidence. 


-/Circular letter addressed by Chief Engineer to District Engineers apprising 


them of appointment of Gordon Grant as Inspection Engineer and request- 
ing that latter be furnished with all information he may require.—(See 
page 109 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from Chief Engineer to Gordon Grant, enclosing copy of letter sent J. D. 


McArthur re unsatisfactory progress of work made under his contract.— 
(See page 109 of the evidence.) 

Letter from Chief Engineer to J. D. McArthur notifying him that unless force 
of men, horses and plant is increased on certain cuttings action under 
clause 22 of his contract will be taken.—(See page 109 of the evidence.) 


i een bperonal) from C. A. Young to A. E. Hodgins explaining appointment 
° 


ordon Grant as Inspecting Engineer.—(See page 111 of the evidence.) 


-|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer, giving dates of probable com- 


pletion of grading on divisions 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9.—(See page 123 of the evi- 
dence.) 


.|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer enclosing list of heavy cuttings 


showing approximate line of completion.—(See page 124 of the evidence.) 


.|Report: A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer re changing of classification on Mr. 


McIntosh’s division, Res. 25 in the July Estimate.—(See page 138 of the 
evidence.) 


.|Letter from F. J. McIntosh to A. E. Hodgins enclosing estimates for July and 


stating he has made changes in the classification (See page 147 of the 
evidence.) 

Statement showing amount of material previously returned as Common Exca- 
vation and Loose Rock, now transferred to Solid Rock.—(See page 148 of 
the evidence.) 


.|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer enclosing J. D. McArthur’s Pro- 


gress Estimate for July.—(See page 149 of the evidence.) 
Statement giving figures showing the sudden jump in Solid Rock and decrease 
_ in the lower priced materials immediately following G. Grant’s inspection 
trip on District F.—(See page 152 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer enclosing two letters from McIn- 


tosh giving reasons for making change of earth and Loose Rock to Solid 
Rock, July Estimate.—(See page 152 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer stating he believes that McIntosh 


was influenced by Grant’s ideas of classification which are extravagant.— 
(See page 154 of the evidence.) : : 
Letter from Chief Engineer to A. E. Hodgins, asking for latter’s resignation. — 
(See page 155 of the evidence.) : : Ee 
Telegram (Cipher) from A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer, suggesting that 
atter in event of McIntosh trying to justify his classification refer to Mann 
and Heaman.—(See page 155 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from W. E. Mann to A. E. Hodgins stating that classification at many 


points on Division 5 and 6 is too liberal while at some points it is excessive. 
—(See page 156 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from W. E. Mann to A. E. Hodgins re subject of classification with refer- 


ence particularly to shut portion of the work east of east end of Canyon 
Lake, Mile 81.—(See page 158 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chief a rate urging necessity of latter con- 


tinuing investigation of charges made in Grant’s report on District F— 


(See page 160 of the evidence. ) 


.|Letter from J. D. McArthur to A. E. Hodgins, congratulating latter on the July 


Estimate.—(See page ea. the evidence.) 
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No. Date. Subject. 
1907. 
19 a 24.... Letter from Chairman Transcontinental Railway to Chief Engineer enclosing 
copy of memo. sent Secretary of Board together with core of latter’s reply 
thereto re unsatisfactory progress of work on Section F.—(See page 161 
} of the evidence.) : : ee. 
20 jAug. 27.... Letter from Chief Engineer to Chairman Transcontinental Ry., stating in reply 


to foregoing that unsatisfactory proeress of work in District F was due to 

( lack of labour and its quality and not to the engineers on the work.—(See 

| page 163 of the evidence.) : : 

(Letter from Chief Engineer to Chairman Transcontinental Ry., stating that 
A. E. Hodgins took responsibility of issuing instructions to Division En- 
gineers re application of force account.—(See page 165 of the evidence.) 

22 (Sept. 4....|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer giving reasons for classifying 

partially by force account.—(See page 165 of the evidence.) 


| 
| 
} 
PAL |Nov. Qe ee 
| 


23 |Nov. 5....|Newspaper clipping—“‘Chairman Parent gives the reasons of the Commission 
for retiring Engineer Hodgins.’’—(See page 176 of the evidence.) ; 
24 |Nov. 9....|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chairman Transcontinental Ry. re reasons given 


for his dismissal.—(See page 176 of the evidence.) 

25 |Sept. 11....|Letter from C. A. Young to A. E. Hodgins stating that neither he nor Commis- 

sioners ever intimated to him to classify contrary to the Contract and 

Specifications.—(See page 178 of the evidence.) : 

26 “~ 16....|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to C. A. Young stating in reply to foregoing, esti- 

mates were not made up on Force Account Classification—(See page 178 

of the evidence.) 

27 |July 31....|/Letter from Chief Engineer to Commissioners Transcontinental Ry. enclosing 
| G. Grant’s report and reply to same from A. E. Hodgins.—(See page 21.) 

28 (July 23....|Report of G. Grant re line under construction in District F—iSee page 16.) 


ZB) | 31....\Letter from A. E. Hodgins to Chief Engineer replying to foregoing.—(See page 
| 22.) 
BOM cechcce aie ae Notes of information procured from Heaman.—(See page 196 of the evidence.) 
RL ow eee as ee |General instructions to Engineers Transcontinental Railway.—(Referred to on 
page 205.) 


.)Letter from A. E. Hodgins to C. A. Young reporting Mann’s return and stating 

that if position of Assistant Engineer is still vacant he would like to have 

| a chance to accept same.—(See page 265 of the evidence.) 

33 e 6....|Letter from A. E. Hodgins to C. A. Young stating in reply to latter’s suggestion 
| about going over the work with Mann is what he wishes to avoid.—(See 

page 266 of the evidence.) 

34 Aug. 24....|)Telegram (cipher) from Chief Engineer to A. E. Hodgins stating that Commis- 

sioners do not approve latter’s instructions to division engineers re classi- 

fication.—(See page 308 of the evidence.) 

Sona gore ee Profile of line from mile 118 to mile 122 showing work done to the end of June, 

| 1907.—(See page 322 of the evidence.) : 

36 |Aug. 18..../Letter (private and confidential) from A. E. Hodgins to M. J. Butler informing 
him of his decision to classify by force account in mixed cuttings —(See 

| page 370 of the evidence.) 

Beale ee 24....|Letter from M. J. Butler to A. E. Hodgins acknowledging receipt of foregoing 
and expressing surprise at latters’ abandonment of safe course with respect 

to classification.—(See page 371 of the evidence.) 


38 Oct. 7....|Letter from H. A. Woods to Chief Engineer protesting against classification of 
peel a “ material on District ““B””—(See page 392 of the evidence.) 
38 (1)} 17.... Letter from B. Bourgeois to C. L. Hervey stating that classification of material 


} is based on appearance of the work at different stages.—(See page 393 of 
ale : the evidence.) 

38 (2)| “ 18.... Letter from Chief Engineer to Commissioners Transcontinental Railway, en- 
| closing Sept. Estimate and giving reasons for his approval thereof.—(See 
ae page 393 of the evidence.) 

SHoF( GD) Meta aes Wee ee Letter from Secretary Transcontinental Ry. to Macdonell & O’Brien enclosing 
| copy of foregoing and stating that Engineers of G.T. P. Ry., and of Com- 


Mission are to proceed to La Tuque to investigate complaint re classifica- 
| tion.—(See page 394 of the evidence.) : : 


SSH) ee Letter from Secretary Transcontinental Ry. to M. P. & J. T. Davis same as 
ee foregoing.—(See page 394 of the evidence.) 
SSD) eee Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to F. W. Morse enclosing copy of letter rom Chief 


| Epos eas 18th October, 1907, with respect to Sept. estimates of work 

i - ; done.b ence) ssioners’ contractors in District “B” —(See page 395 of 
OY ete -. .../Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Chief Engineer advisi hi 

| Board of Sept. estimates.—(See page 395 of the Side of See 
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SYNOPSIS OF EXHIBITS.—Continued. 


Date. 


Subject. 


38 (7) 
38 (8) 


P38 (9) 
38 (10) 


3 88 (11) 


38 (12) 
38 (13) 
38 (14) 
38 (15) 
38 (16) 
38 (17) 


38 (18) 


38 (19) 
38 (20) 


38 (21) 


38 (22) 


38 (23) 
38 (24) 
38 (25) 


38 (27) 
38 (28) 


88 (29) 
38 (30) 


38 (26))) 


_|Letter from same to same expressing their views as 


.|Letter from C. L. Hervey to A. E. Doucet stating that the classification given 


on Division ‘B”’ is fair.—(See page 396 of the evidence. 


.|Letter from A. E. Doucet to Chief Engineer stating that enclosed letter of B. 


Bourgeois is a direct reply to the accusation made by the Assistant Engi- 
neer G. T. P. Ry. Co., charging that excessive classification has been made. 
(See page 396 of the evidence.) 


.) Letter from same to same enclosing E. P. Girdwood’s statement re classifica- 


tion throughout his residency.—(See page 397 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from E. P. Girdwood to C. L. Hervey stating work was classified accord- 


ing to what appeared on the work at the time.—(See page 397 of the evid- 


ence.) 
.|Letter from A. E. Doucet to Chief Engineer communicating interpretation of 


engineers in District ‘‘B’’ placed on classification of solid and loose rock. 
—(See page 398 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from H. E. Huestis to A. E. Doucet communicating his interpretation of 


specifications—(See page 398 of the evidence.) 

Letter from C. L. Hervey to A. E. Doucet. Same as foregoing.—(See page 399 
of the evidence.) 4 

Letter from B. Bourgeois to A. E. Doucet. Same as foregoing.—See page 399 
of the evidence.) 

Letter from A. R. Matthews to A. E. Doucet. Same as foregoing.—(See page 
401 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from Chief Engineer to Commissioners T. Ry. reporting re his visit to 


La Tuque.—(See page 401 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to H. Atkinson eu etne, his opinion as to right 


of G.T.P. Ry. Co. to interfere in matters of classification —(See page 402 


of the evidence.) 


._|Letter from Macdonellg& O’Brien to Secretary T. Ry. questioning the right of 


G.T.P. Ry. Co. to interfere in matters of classification —(See page 403 of 
the evidence.) ; 


.|/Report of H. Atkinson concurring in view taken by contractors as to power of 


engineers of G.T.P. Ry. Co. re question of classification.—(See page 404 of 
the evidence.) 


.|Letter from Chief Engineer to Commissioners T. Ry. stating he will approve of 


October estimates under certain conditions.—(See page 405 of the evi- 
dence.) 


_lLetter from F. W. Morse to Chairman T. Ry. stating in reply to letter sent him 


by Secretary T. Ry. dated 18th Oct that understanding was that depart- 
mental matters were to be worked out by heads of departments.—(Sce 
page 405 of the evidence.) 


_|Letter from Chief Engineer to Commissioners T. Ry. transmitting replies from 


district engineers re their interpretation of certain clauses of specifications. 
—(See page 406 of the evidence:) 


.|Letter from G. C. Dunn to Chief Engineer communicating his interpretation of 


specifications.—(See page 406 of the evidence.) : 
Letter from A. N. Molesworth to Chief Engineer. Same as foregoing.—(See 


page 408 of the evidence.) i ; 
Letter from S. R. Poulin to Chief Engineer. Same as foregoing.—(See page 408 


of the evidence.) 


_|Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Macdonell & O’Brien transmitting copy of 


Chief Engineer’s letter re interpretation of specifications —(See page 409 of 


the evidence.) i i 
Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to M. P. & J. T. Davis. Same as foregoing.—(See 


e 410 of the evidence.) 


é Metted rom’M. P. & J. T. Davis to T. Ry. Commissioners stating that conten- 


tions of Chief Engineer appear to them to be in conflict with the meaning 
and interpretation of the specification and enclosing legal interpretation.— 
(See page 410 of the evidence.) 


_|Letter from G. P. Sheply and E. Lafleur to M. P. Davis giving their interpreta- 


tion of certain clauses of specifications.—(See page 411 of the evidence. 
to the classification of loose 


rock made by local engineers in District “B”’ —(See page 412 of the evi- 


dence.) 


_\Letter from C. H. Ritchie to M. P. Davis giving his interpretation of specifica- 


tions.—(See page 413 of the evidence.) 


.)Letter from A. E. Doucet to Chairman T. Ry. Commission explaining conversa- 


tion had with J. Armstrong re classification at La Tuque.— (See page 413 
of the evidence.) 
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No. | Date. Subject? 


dene 1907. 


BRA (BBW ce Statement of ©. L. Hervey showing classification of material at La Tuque for 
ee months of June, Aug. and Oct., 1907.—(See page 415 of the evidence.) 

38 (34))/Nov. 21....\Letter from M. P. & J. T. Davis to Commissioners T. Ry. enclosing further 
legal interpretations of specifications.—(See page 416 of the evidence.) 


38 (35), 5 20.... Letter from Sir Alex. Lacoste to M. P. Davis giving his interpretation of speci- 
fications —(\See page 416 of the evidence.) ' 
38 (86); “ 18.... Letter from S. Beaudin to M. P. Davis. Same as foregoing.—(See page 417 of 
the evidence.) : 
BIS (Bip) = 22.... Letter from Macdonell & O’Brien to Secretary T. Ry. enclosing D. McMaster’s 


opinion on proper construction of clause 34 of specifications.—(See page 
418 of the evidence.) ; : isue 
38 (38)\Oct. 31.... |Letter from D. McMaster as to what constitutes “solid rock excavation”’ within 
the meaning of specifications.—(See page 418 of the evidence.) _ 
38 (39)\Nov. 23....|Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Hon. Minister of Railways transmitting corre- 
spondence re complaint made to Chief Engineer by the Assistant Engineer 
G.T.P. Ry. Co. as to classification in District ““B”’.—(See page 419 of the 
evidence.) i 
38 (40); “ 27.... Letter from Aylesworth, Wright & Moss to Secretary T. Ry. stating W. Nes- 
bitt’s interpretation of specification will be sent 28th inst.—(See page 420 of 
the evidence.) 
38 (41)| “ 28..../Telegram from M. J. O’Brien to Secretary T. Ry. stating that other opinions 
| | will be sent.—(See page 421 of the evidence.) 
38 (42)\Dec. 2...-\Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Hon. Minister of Railways enclosing W. Nes- 
bitt’s interpretation of specifications —(See page 421 of the evidence.) 
38 (43)/Nov. 28.... Letter from Aylesworth, Wright & Moss to Secretary T. Ry. enclosing W. Nes- 
bitt’s interpretation of specifications.—(See page 421 of the evidence.) 
S38 (G4) 26ers Letter from W. Nesbitt to Macdonell & O’Brien giving his interpretation of 
specifications.—(See page 423 of the evidence. 
38 (45) Dec. 5....|Letter from Hon. Minister of Railways to T. Ry. Commissioners returning cor- 
| respondence bearing upon the classification of work with request that Com- 
missioners take such action as seems to them necessary.—(See page 423 of 
the evidence.) 


38 (46)| “ 6....|Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Chief Engineer referring copy of file re question 
of tlassification.—(See page 424 of the evidence.) 
38 G4Z\ ¢ 16....|Letter from Chief Engineer to Commissioners T. Ry. submitting his interpreta~ 
| tion of specifications —(See page 424 of the evidence.) : 
38 (48)| * 16....)Letter from Chief Engineer to Commissioners T. Ry. stating he will approve of 


November estimates on condition such approval shall not prejudice recon- 
| sideration of classification.—(See page 425 of the evidence.) 

38 (49)| “ 17....|Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Chief mgineer stating that recommendation 
| | contained in foregoing has been approved by the Board.—(See page 426 of 
the evidence.) 

38 (50)| “ 20....|Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Hon. Minister of Justice submitting correspond- 
ence re complaint made to Chief Engineer by Assistant Engineer G.T.P. 
| Ry. Co. as regards classification (See page 426 of the evidence.) 


| 1908. 


38 (51)|Jan. 8.... Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Chief Engineer enclosing letter from Deputy 

| Minister of Justice re interpretation of specifications.—(See page 427 of 
| the evidence.) 

38 (52)| “ 6....| Letter from Deputy Minister of Justice to Secretary T. Ry. giving his interpre- 
tation of specifications.—(See page 427 of the evidence.) 

38 (53); “ 9....|Letter from Chief Engineer to Commissioners T. Ry. giving his revised inter- 

iar _ pretation of specifications.—(See page 428 of the evidence. ) 
SH) (Ge ocuescasbac /Diagram illustrating chief engineers interpretation of specifications —(See page 
430 of the evidence.) 
Letter from Secretary T. Ry. to Chief Engineer communicating Board’s approval 


38 (55)(Jan. 14s om 
of his interpretation of specifications.—_(See page 431 of the evidence.) 


38 (56)| “ 30... .| Letter from Chief Engineer to A. E. Doucet stating that actual measurement 
ane 3 must be made as a rule of all work.—(See page 431 of the evidence.) 
38 ae 30....|Letter from same to same enclosing copy of his interpretation of specifications 


and nequestng ie be eee whether classification in his 
orms to such interpretation.—(See page 431 of the evid . 
38 (58)| Feb. 1....|Letter from A. E. Doucet to Chief anne stating that Hardee contained 


in latter’s letter of 30th will be communi wisi 5 ae 
(See page 432 of the evidence.) Se ae 


istrict con~ 


. 
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SYNOPSIS OF EXHIBITS.—Concluded. 


Date. 


Subject. 


a 20.. 


.|Letter from Chief Engineer to A. E. Doucet requesting reply to clause 2 of his 


letter anent interpretation of specifications.—(See page 432 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from A. E. Doucet to Chief Engineer stating that classification in his 


district conforms to latter’s interpretation of specifications.—(See page 432 
of the evidence.) 


...\Letter from Chief Engineer to A. E. Doucet inquiring whether classification in 


his district prior to 30th Jan’y, 1908, conformed to his interpretation of 
specifications.—(See page 433 of the evidence.) 


.|Letter from A. E. Doucet to Chief Engineer acknowledging receipt of foregoing 


and stating that classification throughout his district prior to Jan. was in 
accordance with latter’s interpretation of specifications.—(See page 433 of 
the evidence.) ; 

List of work done at each cut from station 5760 to station 6806 and percentages 
of solid and loose rock.—(See page 483 of the evidence.) 

‘Percentage of work done at cut station 6030-6046, from September 1906, to 

| April 30, 1908.—(See page 483 of the evidence.) ; 

Estimate (original) of the cost of District ““ F’’ made by Major Hodgins.—(See 
page 484 of the evidence.) 

Estimate of cost of District ‘‘ F’’ made by resident and division engineers after 
Major Hodgins left.—(See page 485 of the evidence.) 

Estimate (revised) of Major Hodgins as to cost of District ‘‘ F.”—(See page 486 
of the evidence.) fs 


.|Ledger containing figures showing his original estimate of the cost of District 


“« Bh.’ (See page 57.) 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE AND DISCUSSIONS 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 


Major Hodgins Charges. 


Wepnespay, April 29, 1908. 


Mr. Carvett.—Mr, Chairman, the reference made to this committee is in a some- 
what different position from those in the majority of inquiries by parliamentary 
committees in this House, inasmuch as there has been no specific charge laid excepting 
what has been published in the newspapers. It would seem to me that the first thing 
we have to do is to secure the attendance of Major Hodgins and, I suppose, either to 
get him to acknowledge the authorship of the interviews which have been published 
in the newspaper press, or, in some way, to lay a complaint. What do you think about 
that, Mr. Barker ? 

Mr. Barker.—I think that would be proper. 

The Cuairman.—Has there been any correspondence at all between Major Hodgins 
and the Commission ? 2 

Mr. Lennox.—There is some. 

Mr. Barker.—That has been brought. down. 

Mr. Carvett.—That correspondence is in the return which has been brought down, 
but it has nothing to do with the matter under investigation. 

Mr. Barxer.—I think it has a bearing on it. 

.Mr. Lennox.—It has a bearing on the matter which has been referred to us. 

Mr. Carvetit.—lIf that were all there would be nothing to investigate. In order 
to bring the matter formally before the committee I will move, seconded by Mr. 
Macdonald, that the clerk be instructed to notify Major Hodgins by wire that his 
appearance is desired before this committee. Now on what day shall we request his 
appearance ? 

Mr. Barker.—He has to come from British Columbia. 

Mr. Garvety.—Then we will make it Friday, May 8, at 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon. We will require Major Hodgins to appear then and prefer his charges so that 
we may proceed with the investigation. 

Mr. BarKker.—We must ask him to bring papers connected with this matter with 


him, if he has any. 


Mr. Carvery.—Yes, that had better be added to the motion. 

Motion put and carried. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We ought to notify the Transcontinental Railway Commis- 
sion that we have fixed Friday, May 8, as the date for the commencement of the 
examination. : 

The CuairMan.—Yes, the clerk will attend to that. 


Mr. Barker.—Now, can we do anything about obtaining plans? 

* Mr. Macponatp.—We can ask the commission to submit any documents or 
information which they have. I move that the clerk notify the commission that the 
committee will meet on Friday, May 8, for the purpose of beginning the investigation, 
and asking them to submit to us any documents or information which they desire to 
present. 

Mr.- BarKker.—It would be well, I suppose, if they would do that. 


Mr. Macponatp.—As soon as they conveniently can. 
69 
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Mr. Barxer.—I should think we would want all the plans relating to these con- 
tracts that are spoken of. That is the original surveys and any alterations which have 
been made, and the notes of the engineers as to material. That is about all that I can 


think of in that connection at present. : 
The Cuamman.—Very well. Then, Mr. Macdonald, will you embody that in your 


motion ? 

Mr. Carvert.—dJust a moment. I have no objection to that suggestion being 
accepted, but the scope of the information which we will require from the commis- 
sioners will depend very much upon what Mr. Hodgins will say when he gets here. 

Mr. Barker.—That is quite clear from what we read in the newspapers; the 
charge is that it is all as to classification, and we cannot know whether there has been 
any alteration in the classification unless we know how they started. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Would that indicate that you would want to go back to the 
field notes of the engineer ? 

Mr. Barxer.—To the results of the preliminary surveys. We do not want the 
actual field notes on which they were based. 

Mr. Carvent.—I quite agree that we want everything that has any bearing; for 
instance, when the contract was let they had certain estimates for each cut and fill. 
I think we need that, but I would not imagine we want to go back of the preliminary 
survey. 

Mr. Barxer.—Anything that the contractors should know, we want that, and any 
alterations that have been made after that at any time. 

Mr. Lennox.—They would probably have drawings that will enable us to under- 
stand what the different witnesses are talking about when they come here to give evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Barxer.—Briefly, we want the plans and everything of that kind. Mr. 
Lumsden, the engineer, will understand exactly what we want. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Barxker.—What about our sittings when the other committees are working? 
Can you fix it so that we can meet when the other committees are not at work? 

The CHAamRMAN.—Can’t we sit in the evenings instead of in the mornings when 
the other committees are working. 

Mr. Barker.—I think that could be done. 

Mr. Lennox.—We can arrange from time to time with regard to our sittings. 

Mr. Carvett.—t think it will be advisable to get a number of copies of the cor- 
regpondence attached to Mr. Parent’s letter, so that each member of the committee 
might have a copy to refer to. Do you know; Mr. Barker, whether Mr. Borden has a 
copy of the ‘ Colonist’ containing Mr. Hodgins’ original letter ? 

ape BarKker.—I have it, and I will hand it to Mr. Todd for the use of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Carvetu.—If Mr. Barker will put in that copy of the original letter the clerk 
could have copies made. I notice in reading over the file that a telegram is referred 
_ to there which is not produced. I think it is a telegram sent to Mr. Hodgins. We 
want that also. 


‘ ae Lennox.—It is either from Mr. Lumsden or somebody else on behalf of the 
oard. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Yes, the telegram which is referred to in the correspondence 
and which, apparently, was sent by. the board to Mr. Hodgins. 

Mr. CarveLu.—I do not think it was sent by the board. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Well, it would not be sent by the board; but by either Mr. 
Lumsden or Mr. Parent, and it should form a part of the record. : 

The Cuamman.—The clerk can ask the commission to furnish a copy of that 
telegram and have it included in the records in its proper place. . 


The committee adjourned. 
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The CHairMan.—Now, gentlemen, what is your pleasure ? 

Mr. Barker.—I understand Major Hodgins is here. 

The Cuamman.—Are you ready to examine Major Hodgins ? 

Mr. Carvetu.—We had better hear from Major Hodgins first and see what he has 
to say. 

The CuaimMan.—Is Major Hodgins here ? 

Major Hones responds by rising to his feet. 

The Cuamman.—Major Hodgins, certain charges have been preferred by you in 
certain newspapers and this committee has been appointed by the House of Commons 
to investigate those charges. Before we proceed with your examination have you any 
statement to make ? 

Mr. Frank Hopeins, K.C.—May I, as representing Major Hodgins this morning, 
make answer to that ? 

The CuammMan.—You may. 

Mr. Hopeis.—I represent Major Hodgins to-day. 

The CHaiRMAN.—Well ? 

Mr. Hopetws.—In deference to the telegram received by him from the committee, 
Major Hodgins came from Victoria but only arrived yesterday, and I have not had 
more than a brief opportunity for consultation with him. The last telegram which 
he received required him to attend before the committee to-day for the purpose of 
preferring charges, and in the short time I have had to discuss it with him, I 
confess that I was not clear from the reference and the telegram, whether the com- 
mittee desired us merely to repeat what was in the letter or to specify a little more 
definitely and particularly what the charges were so that the members of the com- 
mission would understand exactly what the complaint was and what they had to meet. 
If it be the desire of the committee that those should be set out with some little par- 
ticularity—particularity enough to enable them to be readily understood and dealt 
with by the committee and by counsel for the commission—then we would be prepared 
to put those in after an opportunity had been afforded to Major Hodgins and myself 
to consult about them. I propose to ask, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that before the 
examination of witnesses takés place we shall have the opportunity of seeing the pro- 
ductions by the commission. The main charge, of course, is with regard to these 
accounts, these estimates, which have been put in and which are, we believe, over- 
classified. Now, the productions of these estimates showing the details gill give us the 
over-classification. Without those, of course, we cannot do any more than speak in 
general terms. If.the committee will make an order for the production of those 
returns for District ‘F, and also an order for the production by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway of their engineers’ reports upon the same work from their point of 
view, those two together will enable Major Hodgins, I think, to establish what he says 
—that there is over-classification. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Is that all you say, that there is over-classification ? 

Mr. Hopews.—I am not intending to etxend my charges, I am speaking in general 
terms and I say improper or over-classification. - ; 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I understood you to say that the main. charge was in 
regard to the incorrect estimates, that is that there was incorrect classification by the 
engineers ? 


Mr. Hopams.—Yes. 
Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Do you connect any errors that may have been made 


by the engineerg with the members of the commission ? 
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Mr. Hopars.—As I say, I don’t want to answer that off-hand because I want to 
see how far the charges go that are contained in the letter. : 

Mr. Carvert.—You would not expect this committee to decide as to the judgment 
of the engineers unless you connected it with the commission, would you ? : : 

Mr. Hovarns.—I am not prepared to say. I think if there were over-classifications 
there to the knowledge of the commission, and the commission passed them and paid 
them, and are still doing so, it is a matter for the committee to sift. ; 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—You are aware that the contract provides for the 
settlement of any question of that kind by arbitration U 

Mr. Hoparms.—I don’t know that it absolves the commission from seeing there 
is proper classification. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—No, certainly not. 

Mr. Hopcrss.—If it is wrong and the commission allowed it to go on I should 
not think that could be settled by arbitration. 

Mr. Carvett.—But if there is a dispute do you now know that contract provides 
that the chief engineer of the commission and the engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific are to sit as arbitrators? If they cannot agree a third arbitrator is to be 
chosen and they settle these questions of classification. 

Mr. Hopews.—Well, I don’t know that that affects Major Hodgins. He is not 
supposed to put the chief engineer of one or the other in motion. His charges do not 
refer to the question of arbitration, but to the fact that there is improper classification 
which has been adopted and which is still going on. 

Mr. Carvett.—Well, then, would it not be better for Major Hodgins to make that 
charge along the lines of the reference to this committee? Because you will under- 
stand we only have the power to take into consideration the subject-matter as con- 
tained in these newspapers. Would it not be better for Major Hodgins to make his 
charges and then you will have the right to ask for the production of witnesses and 
papers and anything you wish in order to substantiate those charges? 

Mr. Hopcivs.—I quite agree. I am not asking, let it be understood, for the pro- 
duction of these papers before we specify our charges, but I am asking that when the 
charges are made and before we are required to give evidence, that we have access to 
the documents which are essential to prove the charges. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Let us be clear about this. The order of reference 
states that there is referred to us the memorandum of the chairman of the Transcon- 
tinental Railway Commissioners and the papers accompanying the same, together with 
the letter of Major Hodgins to the public press. Now,-we find here a letter dated 
Victoria, April 16, purporting to come from Major Hodgins, and we understand that 
gentleman says he wrote that letter and purposes to submit to us evidence of the 
statements contained in it. " 

Mr. Hoperss.—That is the reference? 

Mr. Carveti.—Pardon me, I don’t think the question was answered. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I am only wanting to find out so that we shall know 
where we are. This is what was referred to us. Now, do we understand Major 
Hodgins to say that he wrote that letter of April 16, and that he stands by it now? 

Mr. Hoperws.—Certainly. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—And that he wants to submit evidence upon it? Then 
there is an extract from the Manitoba ‘ Free Press’ of April 18, purporting to be a 
despatch from Vancouver on April 17, containing certain other statements. 

Mr. Hopers.—I don’t know anything about that. Is that attached to Mr. Parent’s 
letter? I have not seen that. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—You have not seen that? 

Mr. Hoperws.—No. What I have seen is a letter in the Victoria ‘ Colonist’? which 
appeared on April 17. I have also seen what purported to be an interview, which is 
Incorrect in some details, appearing in the Colonist’ on April 19, and I have seen a 
correction of that, two or three days later, in some particulars, 


: 
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Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Let us take them seriatum. We have first this letter 
from the ‘ Colonist.’ Then there is the extract from the Manitoba ‘ Free Press,’ but 
you don’t know about that ? 

Mr. Hopems.—tI have not seen that. It is not printed in ‘Hansard, but just 
referred to, and I was unable to see what it was that was referred to. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Then there is an extract from the Ottawa ‘ Citizen’ of 
April 22. Do you know anything about that? I don’t understand that you are 
assuming any responsibility for that? 

Mr. Hopcins.—No, because we have not seen that. It may or may not correctly 
report what was said. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Then there is an extract from the ‘ Daily Colonist’ of 
April 19, containing what purports to be an interview with Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Hopeins.—Like a great many other interviews, it had a basis of circum- 
Stantiality about it, but was expanded a little afterwards by the interviewer, and is 
not exactly correct. 

Mr, Macponatp (Pictou).—The enterprising newspaperman lent his imagination 
to it. 

Mr. Hopews.—That is correct which is signed by Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—It has no bearing in regard to the reference made to 
us, that there were some misstatements. 

Mr. Hopeins.—There were some inaccuracies that he does not take the responsi- 
bility for. For instance, there was a calculation based upon certain facts which, of 
course, he is not 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—He is not responsible for. 

Mr. Hopcwws.—Not responsible for. 

The CHamman.—What do you acknowledge responsibility for, the article which 
appears in the ‘ Colonist’ ? 

Mr. Barxer.—Let me remind you of what Mr. Hodgins has said. He said that 
his client only arrived yesterday, and that he had not had the opportunity to go into 
the matter with him. It seems to me that if we are going to take any proceedings, 
which shall be of any value, as to the charges, we should ask Major Hodgins, through 
his counsel or otherwise, to put in charges. 

' The Cuammay.—That is just what I thought. 

Mr. Barker.—I do not think we can enter upon any long examination until the 
papers have been produced. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I was just wanting to see how we stood upon that. 

Mr. Hopeins.—Quite so. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Then I assume, Mr. Hodgins, that your idea in 
making the request is to summarize some of these statements that are contained in 
these articles, and that you will introduce no extraneous charges, because we cannot 
deal with anything that has not been referred to us. 

Mr. Hopems.—I understand the committee has a certain scope, and unless it 
were necessarily involved in what was referred to the committee 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I understand you are asking for time to summarize 


these statements ? 

Mr. Lennox.—To formulate charges? 

Mr. Carvett.—Along the lines of the letter and interview referred to in the 
British Columbia ‘ Colonist ?’ 

Mr. Hopeins.—Let me make myself quite clear. Supposing that Jf personally do 
go, either inadvertently or otherwise, outside of what the committee consider to be 
the scope of the reference to them, then I suppose it is for the committee to say ee 
But my general idea was that the reference to the committee was of the matters ca 
appear first. in the memorandum of Mr. Parent and in the newspaper cuttings which 
TI have not seen, and secondly the letter of Major Hodgins and the interviews that 


affect that letter. 
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Mr. Lennox—And all other matters that are in the papers referred to us. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Yes. : : . 

Mr. Hopemws.—I may say frankly I have no intention of travelling outside of : 
that and giving the committee unnecessary trouble in dealing with it. : : 

Mr. Carvett.—Of course, the committee would have the right to exercise their 
discretion in receiving evidence upon any extraneous matters. 

Mr. Hopcrs.—The telegram to Major Hodgins was very general. : 

Mr. Carvetu.—Our object was to have an understanding this morning of thp 
lines along which the formal charges would be preferred. 

Mr. Hopcrws.—Quite so. But the telegram to Major Hodgins was very general 
in its scope, ‘To prefer charges re character of construction work,’ and I was not. 
aware until I heard the statements of the committee whether they proposed to simply 
take the paper and say, ‘Here are your charges, go on and prove them,’ or whether 
they desired us to formally prefer charges. 

Mr. Lennox.—We cannot expect Mr. Hodgins to be very definite, from the fact, 
as he says, that he has only had a very brief interview with his client. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Of course it would be very useful to know from Major Hodgins 
for what charges he accepts responsibility. Mr. Hodgins says that the interview in 
the Victoria ‘ Colonist’ is not correct. We want to find out what is correct. 

Mr. Hopews.—Quite so. 

The CHamman.—What do you admit to be correct? You say that the interview 
referred to was not correct, and the other statements in other papers you claim not to 
have seen or to know anything about? 

Mr. Hopcems.—I think I read one of the cuttings’some days ago. 

“Mr. Carvety.—lI presume you would admit, in case the formal charges which you 
may make here as representing Major Hodgins did not include everything in the 
reference to this committee, that the committee would still have the right to go on 
and inquire into the foundation of the charges in the newspapers and in the refer- 
ence? 

Mr. Hopciws.—I did not quite catch your question. 

Mr. Carvet.—In ease the formal charges you will prefer do not include eyvery- 
thing mentioned in the reference, you will admit the committee have the power to go 
further and inyestigate everything that is in the reference? ‘ 

Mr. Hopciwws.—Would my admission add to the power of the committee? 

Mr. Carvett.—I am asking for your opinion. \ 

Mr. Barxker.—This gentleman cannot admit anything. 

Mr. Parent.—The gentleman says he is going to put in new charges, I under- 
stand. All the charges are now before the committee. It is alleged that Major 
Hodgins wrote those letters, and we want to know whether he did so or not. We want 
to get that gentleman under oath and ask him if he stands by the charges. 

Mr. Barker.—Here is what the commissioners say: ‘In conclusion, the commis- 
sioners would respectfully request, as they do not wish to remain under the aspersion 
which such reports cast on them’—after haying detailed a number of charges— that 
the whole matter be referred to and looked into by committee of the House, and that 
Major Hodgins be assigned to appear before the same to repeat his charges in & 
specific manner in order to substantiate them if he can” Now that is pretty broad. 
What I think is that Mr. Hodgins, K.C., should now state when he will be prepared 
to hand in his charges in accordance with the papers which have been submitted to — 
the committee. 

Mr, Lennox.—And in accordance with what we resolved the other day. 

Mr. Macponatp (Picton).—It being understood—I think Mr. Parent has so 
understood and I understand Mr. Hodgins, K.C., to say so—that the memorandum 
he proposes to submit to us does not relate to anything outside of what has been 
already referred to the committee, in the papers, but is only a summarization of thé 
allegations contained in the newspapers. 
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Mr. Carvetu.—And does not necessarily curtail our rights. 

Mr. Lennox.—Does not either enlarge or curtail. 

Mr. Parent.—I know what is coming, gentlemen, Mr. Hodgins said so a minute 
ago. What he wants is larger scope. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—There will be no Jarger scope, he has to confine him- 
self to the reference. 

Mr, Parent.—I claim that the full charges are already before this committee and 
the plaintiff in this case should come up like a gentleman under oath and repeat 
those charges. Those which he cannot repeat we will eliminate. If he cannot bring 

‘proof on something let him go on with what he thinks he can prove; but I do not 
want him to go outside of the charges already made and bring in something else. 
Major Hodgins is here to-day. He has got to make his charges. Let him take the 
oath and make them and then we will answer them. ‘ 

Mr. Barxer.—I think we had better proceed orderly in this matter. siveither Mr. 
Hodgins nor his counsel, nor Mr. Parent, can dictate to this committee. We have 
got to perform our duty here, and we intend to do so. I would like to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, when Mr. Hodgins will be prepared to put in his charges? 

Mr. Parent.—Before proceeding any further I want to know this: What do you 
intend to do about our case? This gentleman who makes the charges is aided by a 
lawyer, and I want to know what the committee are going to do as far as the com- 
mission are concerned ? 

My. Carvett.—I am afraid Mr. Parent has misunderstood the object of this 
discussion. 

Mr. PArEnt.—No, I have not. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think it is in the minds of every member of the committee that 
we will not allow Mr. Hodgins to enlarge the charges as contained in the newspaper 
reports. 

Mr. Barxer.—Nor reduce them. 

Mr. Carvett.—If he proposes to reduce them then so far as 1 am concerned, 
speaking for my own part, I would say we ought to stand by the reference to the 
committee, and after Major clodgins makes his charges, then we will know what 
course to pursue. i 

Mr. Parent.—I have no right to dictate to the committee. I know they are able 
men and I intend to respect them, but I say this: the proper course, in my opinion, 
is for that gentleman to take the oath, then to show him the newspaper clippings and 
zo over the charges one by one. If he stands by them well and good. If he cannot 
prove them then he should be compelled to say so, 

Mr. Lennox.—With all due respect we must confine ourselves at present to deter- 
mining what is the best procedure to follow in order to carry out what has been 
referred to us. That we are endeavouring to do. The charges made by Major Hodgins 
will be to some extent, perhaps, of assistance to us; but we have to travel exactly 
upon the lines of what has been referred to us, neither enlarging nur circumserioing 
them. That fact does not relieve us from the duty of pursuing the matter just as it 

has been referred to us nor from investigating all the questions referred. I think 
every member of the committee understands that. 
Mr. Carvetu.—Yes. ; é 
Te CuamMaN.—According to my idea we have met this morning to hear the 
charges which have been referred to us. Major Hodgins, who makes the Eee: 
represented by counsel who says that he has not had time to talk the matter over wit 
his client. The situation is this according to my mind, subject of course to the 
approval of the committee. We have specific charges made by Major Benen cs, 
they are in black and white. We intend to ask Major Hodgins if he is ready to sub- 
stantiate the charges which he has preferred as soon as possible. The only eer 
‘which arises this morning, in my opinion, is what delay shall be grantea; soe a au 
~The charges are here and the intention of the committee, I think, is to ask Major 
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Hodgins under oath—first if he is ready to substantiate any charges, and second, what 
charges he is prepared to substantiate. Afterwards we will proceed to the examination 
of witnesses. It is for the committee to say whether they are ready to grant a certain 
time to Mr. Hodgins, K.C., to interview his client and talk the matter over with him. 
That is the only question so far. Next we will examine Major Hodgins himself and 
ask him whether he is able to substantiate the charges and then proceed with the 
examination of witnesses. That, as I understand, is the scope of the work of the 
committee. : 

Mr. Barker.—Will you ask Major Hodgins’ counsel now when he will be pre- 
pared to put in those charges? 

The Cuamman.—Mr. Hodgins, will you give us that information - 

Mr. Hopems.—I think I may say that if I continue to act as counsel the charges 
could be put in by Monday or Tuesday, but I may be unable to continue to act for 
Major Hodgins. 

The CuamMan.—What de you mean by putting in charges ? 

Mr. Hopers.—I have the telegram which was sent by order of the committee to 
Major Hodgins and this is how it reads : ‘ Please understand object of summons t0 
appear before Special Committee is to prefer charges re character of construction work 
Transcontinental Railway alleged to have been made by you in the public press’ I 
take it that the committee wish us to take the trouble of going over what appeared in 
the public press, and putting it into some form that will be intelligible both to the 


committee and those affected by it, giving such particulars as would enable the charge 


to be understood and dealt with. 
Mr. Carvett.—I do not think that was the intention of the committee, though. 
The CuatrMan.—The committee will not allow you to make new charges. As 16 
understand it we will take those charges that have been made in the public press. 
Mr. Hopeiws.—Quite so. 


The CHamman.—And we will ask Major Hodgins whether he is ready to substan~ 
tiate them. 


Mr. Barker.—There is more than that, if you read Mr. Parent’s communication 
to the Prime Minister. 


Mr. Lennox.—And if you read the minutes of our meeting the other day when we 
organized you will see what we decided then. J understood that Major Hodgins was 
to formulate his charges. 

Mr. Carvett.—Not to formulate but.to prefer charges. I believe the resolution 
here (reads) : ‘ That the clerk be instructed to notify Major Hodgins by wire that he 
is to appear before the committee on Friday, 8th May next, at 11 a.m., there to prefer 
his charges and bring with him all papers, correspondence and memoranda relating to 
the matters mentioned in the Order of Reference.’ Now the preferring of charges 
means that Major Hodgins shall state whether he stands by the charges in the news- 
papers or not. If Major Hodgins can make it a little plainer, if he will say ‘ There is 
a letter in the newspapers purporting to be signed by me and I have got that 
letter: 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—His counsel has already said that. 

Mr. Honerws.—I have already said that. 

Mr. Carvitt.—That is settled then ? Now it is for Major Hodgins or his counsel 


to say in regard to the newspaper interview ‘ We adopt that. 
correct.’ 


Mr. MacpoyaLtp (Pictou).—Mr. 
correct. 


The interview is quite 
Hodgins has already intimated that it is not 


Mr, Carvitt.—lf any part of the interview is not correct Major Hodgins will have 
the right to say so. We are not here for the purpose of having new charges entirely 
made but simply for the purpose of taking up the charges which are contained in the 
reference. Let Major Hoagins say ‘I stand by those or I do not._ 
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Mr. Macponaip (Pictou)—Let him indicate out of the letter and interview what 
statements he proposes to prove. That is the point. 

Mr. Barker.—Let me say one word. Here is the communication from the com- 
missioners in which Mr. Parent complained that Major Hodgins makes vague and 
general accusations. He is referring to Major Hodgins’ letter and to the statements in 
the newspapers and he says that the commissioners—for the reasons that I have 
already stated—desire ‘ that Major Hodgins be assigned to appear before the same ?— 
that is the committee— ‘ to repeat his charges in a specific manner ’ 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictow)—In order to substantiate them. 

Mr. Barker.—In order to substantiate them if he can. This gentleman when the 
committee met last was in Victoria, B.C. He was telegraphed for to come here to-day 
and bring his papers with him. I understand from what Mr. Hodgins, K.C., has said 
that Major Hodgins, complying with the order of the committee, arrived in Toronto 
yesterday, and he has only had an hour or go to see his counsel. Major Hodgins is 
now here to repeat his charges in a specific manner, but the question for this com- 
mittee is whether they are acting reasonably if they demand that he should do so 
without being allowed any time at all ? 

The CHaiRMAN.—That is the only question. 

Mr. Barker.—Then the question is whether the chairman should nots asi 
requested him a little while ago, ask the counsel when he will be prepared to repeat 
those charges in a specific manner. 

The CHairMAN.—That is what I did. 

Mr. Barker—You were asking that he should go on with it. 

The CHairmMan.—I never said that. 

Mr. Carvery.—Oh, no. 

The CHairMAN.—I only said that the question involved is one of delay. 

Mr. Carvett.—But there is a question beyond that. There is the question whether 
Major Hodgins at the next meeting of this committee will say ‘I stand by that letter 
and I stand by certain paragraphs in the interview,’ or whether he should be allowed 
to come here and put on the record entirely new charges. 

The CuaimMan.—That is it. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou)—I think his counsel understands that fully. 

Mr. Hoperws.—I will make it perfectly clear. I have never stated, and do not now 
state, that I desire any delay for the purpose of putting in totally new. charges. I 
propose to take the charges already named and put them into intelligible shape so that 
they can be understood and dealt with. I don’t think J can make it any clearer than 
that. 

Mr. Carvety.—Let me ask you if, by proposing to put the charges into intelligible 
shape, you mean that you will add to, them ? 

Mr. Hopeins.—I do not understand the question. Add to what? 

Mr. Carvett.—Add to the charges contained in any one paragraph of that inter- 
view or letter. 

Mr. Hopeins.—Not in substance, but I say where you have a general charge. 
Take any of the charges that are referred to in Mr. Parent’s letter. Those that are 
there stated in the most general terms and give us the most general right to go over 
the whole of the district and the whole period of time, do you want us to particularize 
them 2 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Certainly we do. 

Mr. Hopcins.—Or do you want us to come here on general charges without giving 
you the faintest idea of how we are going to prove them, or what the charges will 
amount to? It is a matter very largely to my mind for the convenience of the com- 
mittee, but I want it clearly understood that what I wish is to have an opportunity 
of consulting with Major Hodgins and putting the charges he has already made in a 
shape that will be readilly understood both by the committee and the commission. 

The CHamman.—Very well, but I think the intention of the committee, and 
certainly my intention, is not to adopt especially the statements which you will pre- 
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pare, but to take the newspapers containing the articles written or the charges made 
by Major Hodgins and ask him ‘ Are they true and are you able to substantiate them ’? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I think we.are playing at cross purposes. T think what 
Mr. Hodgins, K.C., means is this: he proposes to indicate out of this letter and 
interview in the paper what particular portions he proposes to prove. 

Mr. Carvetu.—lf he stands by that there is no objection. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—That is how I understand it, and the committee have 
the right to investigate everything contained in the order of reference. 

Mr. Parent.—We have been accused in the newspapers 

The CuammMan.—Yes, it has been spread all over the country. 

Mr. Parenr.—lIf the gentleman is allowed to limit his charges, I suppose the 
evidence will be confined to that? 

Mr. Carvetut.—Oh, no. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Do not worry about that. 

The CHatrMan—We will have the right to examine Major Hodgins on the res 
of the charges which he may drop, even if he does not prefer them. " 

Mr. Parent.—As far as we are concerned we would like to go through the whole 
of the charges contained in these newspapers. 

Mr. Hovams.—Let me say that I have not asked to drop any charges. 

Mr. Lennox.—I understand the case to be this: A client comes to one of us and 
gives his statement in a general way. We draw up a statement of claim, we classify 
it, set the matter forth in paragraphs and place it in better shape than it was before. 
But that does not change any of the evidence which has to be produced in any degree; 
we cannot do that. It may happen that when Major Hodgins prefers his charges there 
may be omitted matters which have been referred to us. Nevertheless although he 
may not claim to be able to establish it, we can investigate the matter, as it has been 
referred to us. 

The CuHamman.—I understand the fear entertained by Mr. Parent to be this: 
These charges having been printed in the newspapers and circulated all over the 
Dominion it would not be fair that any of the charges or points dealt with in the 
newspaper articles should be dropped altogether. 

Mr. BarKer.—Oh, no. 

The CHamman.—I understand it to be the feeling of the committee that they 
should not be dropped. j 

Mr. Hopers.—I desire to repeat again that that is Mr. Parent’s suggestion, not 
mine. 

Mr. Lennox.—We will allow nothing to be dropped. 

The Cuamman.—The question is whether we are ready to grant Mr. Hodgins, 
K.C., time to consult with his client ? 

Mr. Barker.—And to prefer charges. 

The CHamman.—And to bring a precis of charges which have been preferred 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. Carvett.—Reserving to the committee the right to accept the charges as he 
brings them. 

The Cuamman.—To accept or reject them. 

Mr. Parent—Does Mr. Hodgins intend to retain his attorney here during the 
whole investigation ? 

The CramrMan.— Mr. Hodgins, are you going to act for Major Hodgins? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Before we go into that question let us decide what 
time should be allowed to Mr. Hodgins. Why should he not hand to the clerk on 
Monday a statement of what he desires to deal with, and then we can meet on Tuesday 
to take evidence. 

Mr. Barxer.— Whether you fix Monday or Tuesday is a question I am not going 
to discuss. But after we have got these charges there is no use our meeting the next 
day to take evidence, because it will be absolutely impossible to do so without tha 
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production of papers upon which the witnesses will be examined. I do not know how 
long the commissioners will take to produce every document in their possession that 
relates to the charges which have been referred to us. We shall also require the offi- 
cials of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, I take it. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I do not see that we have any control over that. 

Mr. Barxer.—We can subpena them. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—That is another thing. 

Mr. Barker.—From what we see we will require, in order to understand these 
charges, not only the progress estimate and the reports made from time to time to the 
commission 

Mr. Macnonatp (Picton).—We cannot tell what we will require. It is better not 
to be too specific. 

Mr. Barxer.—I am talking of Mr. Parent’s charges that he specified himself. To 
go into the questions that Mr. Parent says are comprised in the charges and which 
we will have to investigate, as he himself says, whether Major Hodgins specifies them 
or not it will be absolutely essential. 

Mr. Macponaup (Pictou).—Well, now 

Mr. Barxer.—One moment. It will be absolutely essential before examining: 
witnesses that we shall have here the papers upon which those witnesses are to be 
questioned. So I would like to know if there is anybody here who can tell us when 
the commission will be prepared to produce those papers. They will want to see the 
charges on Monday or Tuesday, and then undertake to get the papers. How soon can 
they be produced ? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I hardly follow my friend, Mr. Barker, in his observa- 
tions. J apprehend this committee is here to investigate something that Major 
Hodgins has got to say about the Transcontinental Commission. I apprehend that 
Major Hodgins has got to prove what he said or take it back. That is the usual way 
when men make charges. 

Mr. Barrer.—Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I apprehend further that the proposition made by Mr. 
Barker is that the commission should hand over anything and everything to Major 
Hodgins right off the bat. 

Mr. Barker.—I never said that. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—That is practically what you said. 

Mr. Barker.—I said the commission should produce the papers to us here. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—And I say that if Major Hodgins makes charges he 
must prove them.. He cannot come to this committee and hunt around to find justifi- 
eation for statements which he has made. 

Mr. Barxer.—He is going to put in his charges before he sees the papers. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Major Hodgins on April 16, when he made certain 
charges in the Victoria ‘ Colonist,’ either had evidence to prove those charges or he 
had not, and if he did not have the evidence he had no business to make the charges. 

Mr. Barxer.—That is ridiculous. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I say that a man has no right to make a charge 
against a public man in this country——- 

Mr. Lennox.—A man ean always make a charge which he has good reason to 
telieve or which he knows that he can prove. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Do not interrupt me, please. What I was going to 
say in regard to that subject is this: The onus of proceeding in this inquiry and of 
proving the case is on Major Hodgins and his counsel, and when they start in to 
prove their case I assume this committee will direct the production, as we proceed, 
of any matters which they indicate are necessary for them to prove their charges. 
But we would not be doing our duty as a tribunal respecting either the character or 
position of any public man against whom any charge is made unless we put the onus 
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of the proceedings in regard to these charges, which is the primary object of this, 
committee, upon the gentleman who made them. : 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Macdonald will agree to this, I am sure: that if Major Hod- 
gins happens to know of a certain fact, or has reasonable ground to believe a certain 
fact, and he is giving his evidence and we ask him, ‘ Where is the evidence of that? 
and he says ‘ The evidence is in the possession of the commissioners * 

Mr. Macponaxp (Pictou).—We will deal with that when it comes. 

Mr. Lennox.—That evidence must be produced. That will verify or contradict 
what he says. And then, as Mr. Barker says, we require to have certain documents 
which we can at this time anticipate will necessarily have to be produced, and if the 
papers are brought here now there will be no delay. As we proceed we may find that 
other documents will be necessary, but at present we know of the classification and 
the progress estimates that have been sent in during the time that Major Hodgins was 
in charge and some of which he alleges were not correct. Those ought to be brought 
here in the first instance, because we will need them of necessity. Other documents, 
of course, will be required later on, but any documents to which he necessarily will 
have to refer should be brought here now. ? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou)—We will see when he wants to refer to them. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is only a question of delay or otherwise. 

The Cuamman.—I do not think we ought to produce these documents before we 
know what charges Major Hodgins will prefer or withdraw. ; 

Mr. Barker.—[ do not dispute that, but we cannot expect to go on next day 
because we may not have the papers. 

Mr. Carvett.—Had we not better find out when Major Hodgins will be able to 
lay his charges ? 

Mr. Hopers.—I have mentioned either Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr, Carvett.—Could you not do so on Monday ? 

Mr. Hopeixs.—I am prepared to take the day the committee decides. 

Mr. Carvetit.—I want to give you all reasonable time. 

Mr. Hoperms.—I will bring them on Monday. 

Mr. Carveit.—By 6 o’clock on Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Hopers.—Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. Carvetu.—Let it be understood that by 6 o’clock on Monday afternoon those 
charges will be here. 

The CHairnmMan.—Before the committee ? 

Mr. Carvetu.—In the possession of the clerk. 

Mr. Hopers.—I want to make a reference to what Mr. Macdonald said. I am 
speaking to lawyers and you will appreciate what I say. The facts which prove what 
Major Hodgins alleges are not in his possession but are to be found in the files of the 
Transcontinental Railway Commission and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

The CHARMAN.—We can get them if necessary. 

Mr. Hopews.—There are very serious omissions in the files brought down to par- 
lament. All the papers connected with this matter are not on the {les ; they are in 
the office of the Transcontinental Commission or the office of the railway company. 
Supposing Major Hodgins were put on the stand and shown a charge and asked ‘Is 
that true’ ? He says, ‘yes.’ ‘How do you prove it ‘TY want those papers’? Are 
those papers not necessary for the proving of that charge ? 

_ Mr. Macponatp (Pictou)—If they are in existence we will have them when that 
time comes, but you are too good a lawyer not to know that when a man makes a 
charge of any kind he ought to know what he is talking about. When he comes before 
a parliamentary committee afterwards he ought to be able to tel] that committee 
what he knew at the time he made that charge. 

Mr. Hopeins.—He is prepared to do that. 


Mr. Macponarp (Pictou)—And as a matter of fact if he wants to summon wit- 
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pees or to get documents in the control of the committee, no one here will object to 
at. 

Mr. CarveLti.—Mr. Hodgins is also too good a lawyer to state that he will put 
Major Hodgins on the stand and say to him ‘ Here is a letter which you have written 
to the ‘Colonist.’ Is that true’? No committee could allow Major Hodgins to say 
whether that was true or not. He would have to come and tell us what he knows 
himself. I do not think you will have any difficulty with this committee ; they will 
give you all the opportunity you want to substantiate the case. 

Mr. Hopemns.—Do you suppose that any witness should be put in the box and 
denied access to the papers which would bear out the evidence he is giving ? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou)—He knew enough to write a letter to the press and 
make charges against people and he ought to be able to prove his charges. 

_ Mr. Barxer.—He wants the documents to prove what he says. 

Mr. Carvett.—There are practically three or four branches to the charges con- 
tained in this letter. We are discussing entirely the question of classification which 
to my mind is a very unimportant part of the matter because that has to be settled 
in latter on by arbitration. To my mind the point in this charge is that Major Hodgins 
claims he was dismissed from the service of the Transcontinental Commission because 

he would not classify as the commissioner wanted him to do. He does not require 
documents in the possession of the commissioners to specify that. He can say whether 
it is true or not. 

Mr. Hopemys.—Pardon me, he corrected those estimates in his own handwriting, 
and they are in the possession of the commission. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Let him say so later on and he will get them. 

Mr. Hoperws.—I am asking the committee to make that. order now. 

Mr. Lennox.—After Monday, what then ? 

Mr. Carvetu.—I would say sit on Tuesday. 

Mr. Barxer.—You will have to meet and adjourn again to take evidence. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I do not hesitate to say, and I think the committee 
will agree with me, that Major Hodgins having undertaken to write a letter to the 
public press in which he said the reason of his dismissal was not on account of any 
papers he wanted to see, but because the commissioners ordered him to do certain 
things which he would not do out which he had verbal instructions from the com- 
missioners to do, the first duty of this committee when it meets on Tuesday is to 
summon that gentleman to the witness stand and for him to state on his oath how 
much he knows or how much he did know on April 16, when he wrote that letter. That, 
in my judgment, is the first duty of the committee. Then after that we will go on and 
investigate the charges and submit the fullest evidence. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not see any objection to our meeting on Tuesday. We will 
have to meet promptly and frequently and we will have to decide what is the proper 
course to pursue. I think myself that if some of the papers are produced on Tuesday 
it will facilitate the matter very much. Then we can see what we can do. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I do not hesitate to say, as far as I am concerned, that 

I think we ought to pass a resolution notifying Major Hodgins that having submitted 
his statement in writing he should come here and give evidence on oath on Tuesday 
morning. : 

The CHamman.—The evidence may not be long. He will be asked whether he 
believed that which he wrote to be true. If he says ‘yes,’ or if he says ‘this and 
that I will withdraw,’ the committee will be better informed. If he says ‘I can 
prove so and so if I had the document.’ It will then be for the committee to say what 
action should be taken. 

Mr. Barker—lI have no objection to that, but I do not want you to assume from 
the beginning that he has to prove everything without reference to the papers. 

Mr. Hopcws.—Then let me make a request if you have definitely decided on that 
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course of action. If it is merely of Major Hodgins being asked ‘Do you adhere to 
what you said,’ and then adjourning for the production of documents 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—A good many other things will be asked. 

Mr. Hoperns.—Do I understand the committee will not require the documents to 
be here until after the examination of Major Hodgins has been commenced? 

Mr. CarvetL.—Tbat would be my view of it. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Major Hodgins will be before the committee all the 
time. 

Mr. Barker.—I do not agree with it. 

Mr. Carvetu.—This procedure should, as far as possible, be along the lines of a 
court of law. The plaintiff in the case goes on the stand and tells what he knows 
subject to cross-examination. He makes his charges and this committee or the counsel 
for the commission, if later on this committee decides to have one, should have the 
right to cross-examine Major Hodgins. Then let him produce his witnesses, and if he 
wants documents from the commission it will be for this committee to say whether 
he can have them. As far as I am concerned I want everything thrown open to the 
public that possibly can be. ; 

Mr. Hopews.—Surely if you refer to the procedure in a court of law you must 
acknowledge that before the case comes on in court all parties have had an opportunity 
to see the documents and they are there on hand for reference. 

Mr. Carvett.—In some cases they are, and in some they are not. 

Mr. Hopams.—Ilf the committee prevents us from obtaining access to the docu- 
ments [ think it will be extremely unfair to Major Hodgins. All I want is that the 
documents should be produced and in the custody of the committee, that we should 
have access to them and see them; we should be able to know what they contain. 

The CHamMAN.—Before we examine Major Hodgins? 

Mr. Hopcins.—Yes. Pardon me a moment. These are documents that have passed 
through Major Hodgins’ hands, the chief engineer’s hands and the commissioners’ 
hands, and we desire to see them again. 

The Cramman.—As far as I am concerned I am certainly of opinion we ought 
to have Major Hodgins on the stand so that we might ask him these questions, and 
then if you want documents we will give all the latitude possible. It is a very serious, 
a very important question and we will give you all the latitude possible. 

Mr. Hopews.—I am -looking at it from a totally different point of view, and I 
would rather get the preliminaries settled. 

The CuamMman.—The committee will settle that point and it is settled now. You 
said, Mr. Parent, that you wanted to be represented by counsel ? 

Mr. Parent.—The accusation, as far as we are concerned, is that there is fraud 
at the bottom of the whole thing. The newspapers and the charges which are before 
you contain that accusation. We are accused not of having done the right thing, but 
of having committed fraud. Everything referring to that we would like to have: 
investigated and that as rapidly as possible. 

The CuatrMAN.—Do you wish to be represented by counsel? 

Mr. Parent.—I want the committee to say. 

The CHamman.—Just as you please about that. : 

Mr. Parent.—If we have no lawyer there should be none on the other side. If 
the other side are allowed a lawyer we should be granted the same privilege. 

___ Mr. Macponarp (Pictou).—It must not be forgotten that the way the commis- 
ras ar EEE sures is this: There is a question as to whether the classification — 
y the Se of the commission was correct. That is a matter which under the 
See etween the government and the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway Company 

ust be determined by an arbitration board to be selected under the contract. The 
gravamen of the charge, however, is this : that these engineers made a wrong classifi- 
cation under the direction of the commissioners and at their request, and that Major 
Hodgins was dismissed because he would not do that. That is what he says. Those 
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are the things in regard to which, I think, Major Hodgins should tell us immediately 
what he knows. 

Mr. Carvett.—And further, he was sent to Quebec to get some object lessons, 
and he refused to carry out the lessons which he took there. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—That is the point. 

The CHairMAN.—Now, is it the wish of the commission to adjourn until Tuesday 
morning at 10.30? 

Mr. Honcins.—There is the matter of counsel. 

Mr. CArvELL.—The chairman stated the commission could suit themselves. 

Mr. Hopetns.—I understand that. I mean on behalf of Major Hodgins? 

The CHairmMAn.—He has got the right to be represented by counsel. 

: Mr. Hopcins.—My application is that in a matter of this kind, in view of its - 
. nature and of its importance, the committee should assign counsel to Major Hodgins. 
: I presume that they will assign counsel to the commission as well. I make the 
c request in order to facilitate the bringing out of the matters which are involved im 
: these charges. The commission, according to the chairman, may or may not be 
represented; just as they wish. They probably will. But I think Major Hodgins is 
certainly entitled to be represented by counsel, and I ask the committee to make such 
an order. There are precedents for it. I understand that in the MeGreevy-Connolly 
case counsel was so appointed. 

The CHAiRMay.—Oh, no, that is a great mistake. Counsel was not appointed 
by the government but by private parties. At the last minute the government decided 
to pay the counsel so engaged, but they were not retained by the government. That 
is the great difference. 

Mr. Barker.—We do not propose to retain counsel. Mr. Hodgins, I take it, is 
asking that Major Hodgins should be allowed counsel, and the question is whether 
we will authorize that and recommend the government to pay the bill. That is all. 

Mr. Hopveins.—Quite so. I understand, in fact L know, that in the Gamey com- 
mission the counsel not only represented those that had been attacked, but Mr. Gamey 
was aided by counsel in pressing his charges. The Hon. Mr. Blake, Mr. Ritchie and 
Mr. McPherson, who represented Mr. Gamey, were all paid by the government. The 
matter was considered to be one of public importance, and there is no doubt that 
this case stands in exactly the same position in that regard. ; 

Mr. Macponaup (Pictou).—In regard to importance? 

Mr. Hopeiws.—I think it would be a very great burden on Major Hodgins if he 
were compelled to retain counsel at his own expense. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Do you find any precedents for parliament saying to 
a man who writes a letter to a newspaper about a public official, ‘ We will pay all the 
expenses of what you do?’ I have heard of men rising in parliament and making’ 
charges and parliamentary commissions and royal commissions being appointed by 
parliament and at the request of members of the House, but I don’t think there is any 
precedent for a case of this kind for any such reason. 

Mr. Hopcms.—I understand this was not a commission asked for by Major Hod- 
gins but a commission thrust upon him. 

Mr. Macvonarp (Pictou).—I understand that Major Hodgins never asked for any 
commission. é 

“Mr. Honciws.—Quite so. The investigation for which he asked: for was not 
granted. : : 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—It does not appear in evidence in the documents before 
us that he made any request. hee 
Mr. Hopcms.—All the documents are not before the committee. But in his 
memorandum Mr. Parent says : ‘The commissioners would respectfully request that 
‘the whole matter be referred to and looked into by committee of the House, and that 
Major Hodgins be assigned to appear before the same to repeat his charges in a 
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bstantiate them if he can.’ This committee was granted 
f the Transcontinental Railway Commission to investi- 
gate the charges. Now, Major Hodgins is summoned to appear here, and he i aes 
the right of counsel by the committee. He is asked to put in charges, and I t i 
his request is a reasonable one: that he should be allowed to retain, at the expense 0 
the government, counsel to represent him in repeating the charges and substantiating 
them. It is not a matter in which he is personally concerned, it is not a matter in 
which he personally gains or loses anything; it is a question of importance to the 
country if he proves his charges, and it is of equal importance, I suppose, if he does 
not. 


specific manner in order to su 
by parliament at the request 0 


Mr. Carvett.—If you will refer to Major Hodgins’ letter to the ‘ Colonist’ you 
will find he is the man who practically lays the charges and demands an investigation 
because in one portion of his letter he says that if the increase in cost amounts to 
three or four million dollars it is time the public demanded some explanation from 
the government. 

Mr. Hoperns.—Quite so 

Mr. Carve.tu.—It is that charge that he made which brought forth the letter from 
Mr, Parent. 

Mr. Barxer.—The public have now ordered an investigation. 

Mr. Carvett.—So far as I am concerned, while I would not like to say at this 
moment that I would be opposed to Major Hodgins having counsel, or the government - 
bearing the expense, it does seem to me that it is creating, or carrying out a very bad 
precedent. If such a precedent exists I think it is a very bad one. Major Hodgins 
was not asked to write this letter which was published in the Victoria ‘ Colonist’ He 
did it simply from his own standpoint or from the standpoint of friends, perhaps, who 
wished him to do so. It is possible that Major Hodgins may feel his position to be a 
hardship to some extent, and that he is in an unpleasant position; but he has himself 
to thank for it, nobody asked him to do it. In what I am going to say now I do not 
want to be considered as making any imputation against Major Hodgins or his 
counsel, but we all know it is late in the session and many of us have very important 
duties to perform both here and at home, and it seems to me that if we employ counsel 
on both sides then we will be here long after the apple blossoms are in bloom and 
possibly some months after that. 

Mr. Hopems.—Not if this counsel is employed, I know. 

Mr. Barxer.—It ought to shorten the investigation by two-thirds. 

Mr. Hopcins.—There are other things besides this to do in the world. 

Mr. Lennox.—What is proposed is to provide an instrument to enable us to find 
out whether certain imputations made against the management of this work are 
correct or not. It is of public importance and in the public interest, and such being 
the case we should aim at anything which will make more certain the question of 
whether these charges are well founded or not. I think counsel should be employed to 
to assist us in endeavouring to ascertain the bearing of the evidence that is brought 
before the committee, to analyse it and come to.a right conelusion. I am not one 
of those who believe that competent counsel will prolong the investigation, and I think 
it is worth while for the committee to consider whether it would not be in the public 
interest to demonstrate that we are anxious to give Major Hodgins every facility to 
establish his charges. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Certainly. 

Mr. Lennox.—We should consider whether it would not be right for the country 
to pay counsel. There might be the question of another counsel also for you to con- 
sider. 

Mr. Carvett.—What would you think # 

Mr. Lennox.—I would offer no objection to the commission being represented by — 
counsel, but they have the power to do that anyway and they can pay for counsel if 
they see fit. But a very prominent counsel, a man in whom we would all have faith 
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to bring forward charges, and who would see that the public got justice in this matter 
is what we might want. That would be all right and I think I would see no objection 
to it. = 
" Mr. Carveri.—What do you think of the suggestion that we should have one 
counsel ? 

Mr. Barxer.—That is not fair to Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—In some instances counsel for a committee have been 
appointed to deal with the presentation of the case. 

Mr. Lennox.—That would be the second counsel that I spoke of. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—It think we might very well dispense with counsel for 
the commission and counsel for Major Hodgins and let such counsel for the commit- 
tee act in the presentation of the facts. However, perhaps the best way would be to 

let that matter stand over until Tuesday. Personally I do not think there is any pre- 
-_ eedent for the request, and I would like to look into it first before expressing an 
opinion against it possibly. No harm can come from letting the matter stand. 
Mr, Lennox.—I don’t think so. This is a matter we can only make a recommen- 
dation on in any case. 
Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Certainly it is a matter to some extent of precedent 
and authority. 
Mr. Lennox.—And we may look into the McGreevy-Connolly case also. 
Mr. Carvett.—I would not take it that the act of any one committee of this 

House would have a binding precedent up any other committee. It would be different 

if you could find some authority on parliamentary usage. 

Mr. Barxer.—It is only a question of what is fair and reasonable, whether we 
would recommend to the House that it be allowed. We cannot do it ourselves. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Then that matter will stand over until Tuesday. 

Mr. Hopems.—The matter of subpcnaing witnesses will stand over until Tuesday 
as well? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I want to say as far as I am concerned that I propose 
to ask the chairman to direct Major Hodgins, when he comes on the stand on Tuesday, 
to tell us about these charges he makes against the commission; he does not need 
papers to prove them. Men cannot go around making serious charges against public 
men in any position in the country without coming down to business as quickly as 
they can. We want to know whether these men appointed by the government 
deliberately entered into a conspiracy to get over-classification for the contractors. 

Mr. Hopeins.—You are generalizing there largely. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I am dealing with what is in the record. 

Mr. Hopcins.—You do not, I presume, speak by the record. Our desire is to get 
down to close quarters as rapidly as possible, and we are suggesting a way to do that. 

Mr. Carvett.—Your remarks apply to over-classification. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Here is a statement by Major Hodgins: ‘If Monsieur 
Poulin, the engineer appointed by Monsieur Parent to replace me on the western 
district, has allowed the introduction of classification similar to that in Quebec, this 
will account for an increase in the estimated cost of the line. If this increase amounts 
to three or four million dollars it is time the public demanded some explanation from 
the government.’ That can be disposed of by the production of Poulin’s estimate. 

Mr. Macponaup (Pictou).—I want to know what ground Major Hodgins had for 
making that statement, and I want to get it quickly. 

Mr. Lennox.—We anticipate that certain documents will be required, and we 
should have them here on Tuesday, so that if Major Hodgins, when put upon his 
oath, says ‘I want to refer to certain documents in order to substantiate what T say,’ 
the documents would be before the committee, not in the hands of Major Hodgins. 

Mr Macponarp (Pictou)—I presume the commission will have their counsel, 
and I would suggest that Mr. Hodgins, K.C., and who ever is counsel for the com- 


mission should confer about that. 
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Mr. Lennox.—I think that-Major Hodgins should furnish a minute of what. 
documents he foresees that he will require. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Or let his counsel confer with the counsel for the 
commission. The counsel on both sides can settle that without any difficulty. 

Mr. Parent.—Any documents which the committee orders will be here in the 
matter of half an hour. 

Mr. Hopcins.—Yes, but there are some other documents that we want. 

The CHamman.—Make your list of what you want, but I do not think we will 
allow any papers to come before the committee before we hear Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Barxer.—Somebody else has got something to say about that. 

The Cnamman.—I am only one member of the committee, and that is my opinion, 
that is all. : 

Mr. Hoperws.—I wish to make it quite clear that I am entering a respectful 
protest against it. I think that in fairness to Major Hodgins when he is on the stand 
he should have the documents which he considers necessary to refer to. 

The CHamman.—Certainly. 

Mr. Hopcrns.—And that the committee should have those here before Tuesday. 

The CuHAmmMan.—I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I have indicated a course which I think ought to be 
satisfactory. You can confer with the counsel for the commission, whoever he may 
be, and explain to him what you want. If when you come on Tuesday you think it is 
unfair we will order production, at least I will be in favour of that. 

Mr. Barker.—That is all we want. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is a reasonable solution. 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday morning at 10.30. 


TuEspAy, May 12, 1908. 
The committee met at 10.30 a.m., the chairman, Mr. Geoffrion, presiding. 


The Cuairman.—The Clerk has just handed me a copy of the charges which have 
been made by Major Hodgins before the committee. There seems to have been a 
misunderstanding as to the session of the committee this morning, and on that account 
Mr. Hodgins was given until this morning to submit his charges, which have just 
been deposited in my hands. I think everybody, the members of the Transcontinental 
Railway Commission, and the members of this committee, are entitled to have in their 
possession those charges before we commence the examination of witnesses; so I think 
it would perhaps be better to adjourn the examination of witnesses and the further 
proceedings of this committee until to-morrow morning. I would like to have the 
opinion of the committee on that matter. 

Mr. Barker.—Is it proposed to go on with the examination of witnesses without 
any papers? 

The Cuamman.—Well, as I understand it, during the examination of the wit- 
ness there will probably be some questions which will have to be asked Major Hodgins, 
and that, when he says—at least that is according to my opinion—that before he can 
answer those questions he requires to see certain papers in order to enable him to 
make proof of his charges, and to give his evidence, then those papers are to be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. BarKer.—I do not understand it that way ; I take it that any member of 
this committee should have those papers; I want to have them in order to examine 
the witness. I intend to try to do my duty here, and when either Major Hodgins, or 
any other man, is being examined, I intend to examine him effectively if possible, — 
within the full scope of the reference, and it is absolutely impossible for any person é 
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to know what he ought to ask the witness until the papers are here, so that we can 
cross-examine on them. 

Mr. Carvett.—To what papers do you refer? 

Mr. Barker.—I refer to every paper that relates, so far as Major Hodgins is 
concerned, to whatever items he has brought forward in his charges; beyond that, I 
want every paper that deals at all with his utterances, whether they are included in 
these charges or not. Those charges have not been read to us yet, but there was a 
great deal of discussion on the last day the committee met as to whether Major 
Hodgins would be at liberty to omit from his charges anything that appeared in his 
interview or elsewhere. We may want to see for ourselves how far the papers in the 
possession of the commission bear upon these other branches of his statements, as well 
as upon the particular matters contained in the charges made before us. In a matter 
of such tremendous importance to the people of Canada we ought not to enter upon 
the inquiry, or rather upon the examination of the man who has made such charges 
as Major Hodgins has made, without seeing the papers, which are the very basis of 
his charges. It seems to me that to do so would be an absurdity—unless we want to 
avoid the question. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Probably Mr. Barker may have the advantage of some other 
members of the committee and may know the contents of these charges; I do not, and 
until I have an opportunity of reading them all over I would not feel like going on 
with the examination of witnesses. 

Mr. BarKker.—I have not yet seen the charges either. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think it would be advisable to have them read now. 

Mr. Maqponaup (Pictou).—What is the use of that, it is only a waste of time, 
because we, each one of us, want a copy, which we can read for ourselves. 

Mr. Lennox.—We want to economize time as much as we can, and that is why 
I am suggesting that the charges be read now. If this misunderstanding had not 
occurred we would have had these charges handed in yesterday and you and I would 
have had a copy now. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—I was going on to say that at a previous meeting in this com- 
mittee there was some reference made by Major Hodgins to reports of Grand Trunk 
Pacific officers. I would like to know whether Mr. Barker would consider that we 
have any right, before any evidence is given, to order that those papers be brought 
here? 

Mr. Barker.—You mean with regard to these charges? 

Mr. CarveLu.—Yes. : 

_ Mr. Barxer.—If they come within these charges, certainly; if they do we cer- 
tainly should have not only the Grand Trunk Pacific Company’s statements, but every 
paper we can get that will enable us to cross-examine the witnesses. 

Mr. Carvett.—Would you consider that a letter written by one Grand Trunk 
Pacific official to another would be binding upon this House, and that the letter ought 
to be brought here unless it was sworn to? 

Mr. Barxer.—It would depend upon what it is. 

Mr. CarvELL.—Then it would seem to me that the proper course is to have the 
witnesses sworn. Major Hodgins males very, very serious charges against the Trans- 
continental Railway Commission; Major Hodgins has a perfect right to be sworn 
himself and to ask for the production of any witnesses in Canada; as far as I am 
concerned I don’t care how many there are, or where they come from, I am agreeable 
that they should come here at the public expense and be sworn. If the production of 
papers is necessary to enable these witnesses to give their evidence I think then that 
it is time enough to decide that they should be produced. ; 

Mr. Barker.—The point I want to make is this, that it is not a question of Major 
Hodgins, it is a question for this committee whether they are to be possessed of the 
papers in order to enable the members of the committee to examine witnesses. 

* The Cuamman.—The question: presents itself in this way to me, that we have 
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here the statement of charges—what is contained in that statement we do not know, 
there may be a repudiation of some of the charges that we have heard. Major Hod- 
gins may say, I repudiate certain of the charges; they were made in mistake. 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—He does not say that. 

The CHAIRMAN.—We do not know. Are we going to ask for papers until we know 
whether there are charges relating to those particular matters or not? ‘ The proper 
way of proceeding is to have Major Hodgins go into the box and to examine him, and 
as a preliminary to read these charges and give all the members of the committee time 
to become seized of the nature and scope of the charges made. Then we can proceed 
with the examination of Major Hodgins, and, as necessity arises, we can ask for the 
production of the papers he needs. I do not see how we can ask for the production 
of papers now when we do not know what the charges are, we do not know anything 
about them. : 

Mr. Lennox—I want to see the committee get to work, and that is the reason I 
take the attitude I do. I think the first thing for us to do is to ascertain what the 
charges are. We have nothing particular to do for the moment except that, and we 
can apply ourselves very usefully just now to finding out what those charges contain. 
But in reference to what the chairman says as to ordering papers to be produced 
before we know what Major Hodgins’ charges are, we know, whatever attitude Major 
Hodgins may take, what has been referred to us by the House, that is perfectly evi- 
dent. There are the statements contained in various papers laid on the table of the 
House, including Major Hodgins’ letter to the public press. From our knowledge of 
that we know perfectly well, as a committee, that although we may not be able at 
present to define fully all the documents that we may require, we know that we will, 
necessarily, require certain documents. I would like to ask Mr. Hodgins if he refers 
to the documents that he knows, or that he anticipates, he will require, in the course 
of the examination, in this statement ? 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I do, certainly. 

Mr. Lennox.—One reason why I wanted that statement of charges read was, that 
I propose before we part, so that we will be able to get some work done when we meet 
again to-morrow, if it is to-morrow we meet, to move that certain documents be 
placed in the hands of the clerk of the committee to-morrow, so that when we meet we 
will not be in just the same position as we are to-day, unable to do any work. Major 
Hodgins’ counsel tells me there are certain documents which will serve his particular 
purpose for the present,,and I have prepared a couple of motions which I propose to 
offer for the consideration of the committee, for the production of such documents a3 
will be really required to-morrow. If those documents are produced we will probably 
be able to do some useful work to-morrow; if not we will be in the position that we 
will have to stop again until they are produced. I therefore, Mr. Chairman, suggest 
that as we have nothing else to do we may as well have the charges read. 

Mr. Macponstp.—It might be as well for everyone to understand how we happened 
to come here this morning. After the adjournment of the committee the other, day 
Mr. Hodgins, K.C., came to me and asked if it would be possible for this committee 
to be further adjourned until Wednesday, as he expected to have a case to try in 
Toronto. I consulted personally with the members of the commission, or some 
members of the commission, and found that they were very, very reluctant to agree — ; 
to the gurther adjournment. I intimated to Mr. Hodgins that, as fay as I was 
concerned, I would offer no objection to the matter standing over until Wednesday. 
He was uncertain as to whether or not his engagements would require that 
he should have the matter stand over until Wednesday and he was to advise 
the clerk of the committee on that point. TI left Ottawa, myself, on a business 
engagement for Montreal, with the assumption that the matter was not coming up 
until Wednesday, and I understand that members of the commission had the same 
view until late yesterday afternoon ; they supposed this matter was not coming up _ 
until Wednesday. Immediately on ascertaining that Mr. Hodgins had changed his — 
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plans and could come here to-day, I went to the clerk of the committee and pointed 
‘out to him that, personally, I had made engagements on the understanding that the 
committee was not to meet until Wednesday, and that I thought the committee should 
not meet until Wednesday in accordance with that arrangement. Mr. Hodgins, on 
being consulted about the matter, asked until noon to-day to file his charges. Person- 
ally, I made engagements on the assumption that this committee would simply meet 
formally this morning and adjourn until to-morrow. The members of the Trans- 
continental Railway Commission are not here; they were under the impression that 
nothing was to be done, of any kind, to-day, but that the further proceedings would 
stand over until to-morrow. For myself, I do not propose to take any step to-day that 
we would not take until the whole proceedings have begun regularly and formally 
and until the other side are here, and therefore, under all these circumstances, in the 
absence of the Transcontinental Commissioners and their counsel, the whole matter, 
in my opinion, should stand over until to-morrow morning. My honourable friend 
need not be afraid; he will have ample opportunity to move all the motions he wants 
for papers. And further, apart from any other question, Major Hodgins must be 
here and tell us what he knows about these charges. As far as the papers connected 
with classification are concerned no objection will be offered to their production. It 
would be unfair to the gentlemen against whom these charges are being preferred if 
we should proceed with the present meeting when it was clearly understood last night 
that it should stand over until Wednesday morning and when the commissioners of 
the Transcontinental Railway are under the assumption that Mr. Hodgins would not 
file his charges formally until 12 o’clock to-day. 

Mr. Hopems.—Perhaps I am responsible for the misundertsanding to a certain 
extent. I was not clear, in speaking to the members of the committee when I would 
be prepared to file the charges but I informed Mr. Todd, secretary of the committee, 
on Saturday morning that I would be prepared to do so on Monday. 

Mr. Carvett.—Why were the charges not filed by 6 o’clock last evening ? 

Mr. Hopcains.—They were in my hands ready to file, but when I understood, for 
the first time, that the Transcontinental Railway Commission were under the impres- 
sion that the meeting of the committee was not going on to-day I asked, as I was not 
quite satisfied with the arrangement of the charges, ‘I suppose there is no hurry to 
put them in? I would like to get until noon to-day.’ 

Mr. Carvett.—Who did you ask? 

Mr. Hopeiws.—I asked Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Barker and Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Mr. Macdonald stated that he had no objection. 

Mr. Hopews.—Certainly. However, I did not take advantage of that. 

Mr. Macnonarp (Pictou).—The commission were so informed, and it would be 
unfair for the committee now to proceed with the hearing of charges against men who 
are under the impression that the meeting is not to go on this morning and that the 
charges are not to be filed until 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Hopems.—Till 12 o’clock ? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Yes, that is what you said to me. 

Mr. Hopes.—I was afterwards advised, Mr. Macdonald, that that was not agree- 
able to the other members of the committee. I saw Mr. Carvell and he objected, 
consequently I felt bound to have the charges here at the opening of this meeting. 

Mr. Carvett—I take the ground that whatever is done by this committce had 
better be done by the committee in open court. 

" Mr. Hopaews.—It is a good rule. 
Mr. Carvert.—lIf it is worth considering at all it is worth considering before the 


committee. : 

Mr. Barxer.—I agree to that. Let me say as to my knowledge of what occurred, 
and I think I can speak for Mr. Lennox. also. We never heard of any thought or inten- 
tion of laying the matter over until Wednesday, until Mr. Todd, the clerk of the com- 
mittee, came to us about half-past 5 o’clock yesterday and said that he was informed— 
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I think he said by Mr. Macdonald—that the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners 
could not attend to-day. : 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I was also informed that. ‘ 

Mr. Barker—I am only saying what Mr. Todd informed us—that the commis- 
sioners could not attend, that they were under the impression that the intentionswas to 
adjourn the meeting until Wednesday, and, therefore, they would not be present and 
the investigation could not go on. Under those circumstances, of course, we were will- 
ing to consent but we asked that the other members of the committee might be seen 
also so that there should be no mistake about it. We had nothing to do with the 
matter, directly or indirectly, except being told by Mr. Todd at half-past 5 yesterday 
that the meeting was not going on this morning. 

Mr. Carvett.—About 9 o’clock last evening Mr. Todd came to me and stated that 
there had been a proposition made that the meeting should go over until Wednesday. 
He also said that Major Hodgins had not filed his charges. I told Mr. Todd that I 
would be present at half-past 10 this morning in the expectation that Mr. Hodgins 
would file the charges according to the agreement. The charges have not been filed, 
and as far as I am concerned I am not prepared at this stage to go on with the investi- 
gation. I have not seen the charges and I do not know what they contain. Therefore, 
I do not see that we can very well proceed. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—My suggestion the other day was that counsel for 
Major Hodgins and counsel for the Transcontinental Commission should consult 
together and ascertain what papers were wanted, and then it would be for the ecom- 
mittee to say whether they should, or should not, be furnished as the case may be. 
There will be ample opportunity afforded to bring all necessary papers here but I say, 
under the circumstances, that it would be unfair to proceed with the case in the 
absence of counsel for the Transcontinental Commission. 

Mr. Barker.—And [ say that it is unfair to go on without having the papers 
before us.- - 

Mr. Lennox.—No counsel can object to the production of such papers as will 
enable us to properly pursue the investigation which has been referred to us. The 
documents connected with this case are public documents and have a right to,them. 

Ate. Macponatp (Pictou).—Would it not be better to hear counsel upon the sub- 
ject 2 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not think it is necessary to hear them on the point as to whe- 
ther the documents we require shall be produced or not. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—TI do not think we should go on without counsel for the 
commission being here. What harm will it do to adjourn until to-morrow ? 

Mr. Lennox.—It means delay and loss of time. The session is moving along, and 
ae should be no unnecessary delay that will prevent the prompt completion of our 
WoOrk. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Well, I absolutely decline to go on with our meet- 
ing to-day under the circumstances. 

Mr. Barker.—I move that the charges be read. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Pictou).—I move in amendment that the meeting be adjourned 
until to-morrow in view of the misunderstanding which has oceurred, and that the 
whole matter stand over until that time. 

The amendment declared carried on division. 

Committee adjourned. 


May 13, 1908. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. Barxer.—At the last meeting it was suggested by Mr. Macdonald that copies 
of the charges should be sent to each member of the committee and to the com- 
missioners, so, I suppose, we may take them as read now. 
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The Cuamman.—I understand the commission is represented by counsel this 
morning. 

Mr. Cuartes Murpuy.—Yes, I have the honour to represent the commission. 

The Cuairman.—Have you anything, Mr. Murphy, to say about having the resumé 
of the charges accepted as read? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Have you anything to say as to the charges as filed in 
relation to the interview and letter ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—At this stage, Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to be called upon 
to make any observations with regard to the charges as filed yesterday, but, in reference 
to your inquiry, I may say that we wish at this stage to reserve the right to object to - 
certain matter contained in these charges and to certain paragraphs which as 
we submit are contrary to the agreement reached last week unanimously, I think, by 
the members of the committee, that the charges as originally contained in the letter 
of Major Hodgins and his interview published in the ‘ Daily Colonist’ would not be 
enlarged or reduced. That agreement we submit has not been carried out in the 
charges as filed yesterday. As I have said, we do not intend to make any formal 
objection at this stage, but we wish now to have a note made that we reserve the right 
to object at the proper stage in the giving of evidence. Particularly I may point out 
that in the newspapers there was no mention of engineers McIntosh and Grant, 
and there is considerable space in the charge as filed to bring in both of these gentlemen. 

The CuHammsan.—No objection to that, I suppose. 

Mr. Hopeins, K.C.—Perhaps I should say in order to avoid misapprehension— 
Mr. Murphy speaks of the letter and interview that appeared in the ‘ Colonist.’ What 
I said and what I still adhere to is that the letters in the ‘ Colonist’ are the basis of the 
charges. I pointed out that portions of the interview were erroneous. 

Mr. Barxer.—I think what occurred last week was this, not that Major Hodgins 
should not be permitted to reduce. Nothing was said on that subject. AJl that was 
said was that he should prepare his charges and submit them, but that would not 
deprive this committee from going into more than he has put in. 

Mr. Lennox.—The statement does not control the committee. What does control 
the committee is what has been referred to us from the House. 

Mr. Hopeiws, K.C.—I renew my application for the assignment of counsel at, of 
course, the expense of the government for Major Hodigns. I note that in the Trans- 
continental Act the commissioners are entitled to include in the cost of construction 
legal expenses. Consequently, they are entirely protected and have not out of their 
own pockets to pay the expenses of counsel. I think it would be unfair to Major 
Hodgins, he having been brought before the committee by order of committee 
appointed by the House for the investigation of this matter as a matter of public 
interest, that he should be expected to employ counsel and spend what time was 
necessary in developing and proving his charges. 

The CHAIRMAN.—What is the pleasure of the committee about that question? 

Mr. Barker.—I take it, Mr. Chairman, that counsel appearing for Major Hodgins 
will assist our enquiry in developing it and will help to bring it’ out more clearly. 

Mr. Lennox—TI said all I need say the other day. I am in favour of that being 
done. 

Mr. Carvetu.—It seems to me it would be establishing a very dangerous custom 
if every man who has been in the employ of the government of Canada, or of any 
cormnmisison appointed by the government of Canada, chooses to make a series of 
charges against public officials and then come to a committee of this House and 
asks to be assigned counsel in order to help him out. The government did not ask 
Major Hodgins to submit these charges and I have no doubt that when he submitted 
these charges he had full responsibility of what he was doing. He must have done 
it for a purpose and according to the claim filed I would say he did it for the pur- 
pose of showing why he was dismissed. If a man deliberately puts himself in a 
position which may be unpleasant, I can see no reason why the country should go 
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to the expense, at least at this stage of the proceedings, of perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in order to enable this man to make political capital. | Until 
something has been done further, my opinion at the present time 1s that this com- 
mittee should not furnish counsel for the prosecutor. : pia 

Mr. Macpoyatp.—I have given some thought to the consideration of this questioa 
and there are certain things it seems to me that must be taken into account in regard 
to the matter. First, Major Hodgins appears in the category of an official who has 
been dismissed from the service. At least, that is the position he takes himself. 
According to the principles which would guide a court in dealing with any complaint 
the charges of a gentleman in that position would naturally be viewed with suspicion 
and as being animated with some motive. I have looked into all the precedents I can 
find and I find there are no precedents which would warrant the committee in assigning 
counsel. In these committees the usual parliamentary practice is that where a party 
has a matter which he desires to be investigated he should place his material in the 
hands of a member of Parliament, and if he regards that material as being of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant him pledging his position in Parliament by making a 
charge on his own responsibility, he can do so. In cases of that kind, we find tnat 
committees have assigned counsel at the public expense. At the same time,. while 
that is my present view, I am perfectly open to be convinced on the subject. I would 
suggest that at this stage the application should stand over for further consideration 
of the committee, and it may be that conditions may arise whic would warrant me 
viewing the matter favourably. At this stage I cannot find any principles on which - 
I can support it. 

Mr. Barxer.—In order to make things more clear, I should like to point out that 
we are here not at the instance of Major Hodgins. Major Hodgins exercised his 
right as a citizen to place certain facts in the public press. He was liable to slander 
and anybody could attack him in the ordinary courts of the country. That was his 
position so far as he was personally concerned. But using Mr. Carvell’s language, 
‘the other man’ was not content. He makes a demand to Parliament that Major 
Hodgins should be brought before a committee of Parliament to explain and prove 
and make good his charges. Mr. Macdonald has spoken of the practice when charges 
are made in Parliament. Naturally Major Hodgins could not appear in Parliament. 
If he wanted the charges made in the House his only course would have been to 
induce some member to take them up, and what has been said by Mr. Macdonald 
would probably have followed. But here the person who invites an investigation is 
the chairman of the Transcontinental Commission, and Major Hodgins is brought 
here at the instance of Parliament to make good certain .charges. Nobody can doubt 
the great importance of getting at the facts not merely as regards the character of 
the Chairman of the Commission and of the Commissioners, but as regards the public 
welfare, not only up to the present time, but as to the continuation of what is alleged 
to be going on. Nobody can doubt the great importance of this investigation to the 
country and nobody, can question, I think, that it can be better investigated so far 
as Major Hodgins’ side of the question is concerned by the assistance of counsel. T 
do not think we require precedents to justify this committee in submitting the ques- 
tion to Parliament and asking for authority to allow Major Hodgins counsel at the 
expense of the country. ¢ 

The Cuamman.—l am disposed to adopt the views of Mr. Macdonald and} Mr. 
Carvell on that question. I think it would be a bad precedent. Mr. Hodgins, K.C., 
said the other day we had the precedent of the McGreevy charges. That was altogether 
different. Tn that inquiry the men who had made the charges had to retain their own 
counsel, and it was only when it was found after the inquiry had developed to be in 
the interests of the country that the government decided to pay the counsel, which 
had been retained by the private parties. So at this stage of the case I would not be 
in favour of granting the request of Mr. Hodgins. Later on, as I have said, and as 
Mr. Carvell has said, if it should be found to be in the interests of the country that 
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the inquiry has taken place then it would be for the committee to entertain the idea 
of paying the fees of Major Hodgins’ counsel. 

/ Mr. Lennox.—I am not disposed to object to what the chairman has just said. 
That is, I think we can profitably have a little more information before we decide 
this question. I am strongly of opinion that counsel should be assigned, but I think 
the necessity will more fully appear as we proceed further. I am not indisposed to 
let the matter stand over for a few days. My own idea is that although the matter 
was initiated by Major Hodgins it has now passed beyond his control to a very large 
extent. He was by writing those letters the cause of bringing these matters before 
the public, but the Commission has taken it up and have become the- aggressors in 
tht sense, and the country is paying the expense of the commission justifying them- 
selves. I have no objection at all to that. I think that is perfectly right, but I think 
on the other hand that this is a question of protecting the people against a very large 
expenditure of public money, and it is my view that where a large amount of money 
is involved that we should have and the country should have the benefit of counsel 
assigned to Major Hodgins, so that there may be a thorough inguiry not merely into 
the specific charges in his letter but into all the questions referred to us by the House. 

Mr. Barker.—Then that stands. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Yes. 

Mr. Barker.—Then I beg to move: ‘That the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
missioners be required to produce to this committee all papers and records in the 
custody or control of the said Commissioners relating to or affecting the matters 
referred to this committee.’ That is distinctly within the order appointing us. The 
House gaye us power to order the production of papers and records. Accordingly I 
move that. 

The CuatrMaAN.—Have you anything to say, Mr. Macdonald or Mr. Carvell? 

Mr. Macponautp.—Has the Commission any objections to produce these? 

Mr. Murpny.—The motion as placed in your hands is in very general terms, and 
its scope is very wide. The Commission do not object to produce any papers that 
relate to the matters referred to this committee; but they submit that they ought not 
to be asked to produce papers that refer to matters which, although possibly raised by 
Major Hodgins, still are subjects of arbitration as between the Commission and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. As to these matters the Commission do not think they ought 
to be required to produce papers. 

Mr. BarKer.—I shall bring that up in another form. 

Mr. Garvert.—If Mr. Barker only wants an expression of the principle I would 
have no objection to his motion because I think that the Transcontinental should be 
compelled—in fact, I am certain they would be quite willing to produce what papers 
are necessary. But if it means what it says, then they would have to bring every 
document in the Transcontinental offices, and I object to that. 

Mr. Barxer.—It says all papers affecting this question. 

Mr. Carveti.—Well, that means everything. Everything might affect this ques- 
tion. If it is only to establish the principle that the Transcontinental Commission 
shall produce any papers relating to this inquiry, I have no objection. 

Mr. Lennox.—What does it say? 

Mr. BarKxer.—It says, ‘ All papers in the custody or contro 
relating to or affecting the matters referred to this committee.’ 

Mr. Carvetu.—How are the Transcontinental Commission going 
they are to produce? : 

Mr. Barxer.—Let them produce under the gui 
thing that he advises them does relate to this, and i 
we will point it out. 

Mr. Carvett.—With the reservati 
what they consider to be important, reserving the right to Mr. 


1 of the Commissioners 


to know what 


dance of the chief engineer every- 
f we think there is anything more, 


on that the commissioners produce here only 
Barker or anybody else 
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to make a further application. But I hee to he ety: understood that it does 
that they have to turn out everything they have. : i 
aa REMAN assume that Mr. Hodgins has indicated in his memorandum 
rs he wants. : 
a i Lennox. We will deal with that later on. This is more general. : 

Mr. Barxer.—I presume they will bring these. We all know now that this 
inquiry is not going to be confined to Major Hodgins’ specific charges and they may 
have papers relating to their own views. : 

Ue Mico TRE inquiry must be confined to what Major Hodgins alleges. 
We are not going to have an inquiry to satisfy curiosity. : ve 

Mr. Lennox.—We are not going to have that, but we are going to have an inquiry 
into anything and everything referred to us by the House. Our instructions are to 
investigate the matters and charges referred to in those papers laid on the table of the 
House. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—You ought to specify what papers you want. 

Mr. Lennox.—We will state that as we go along. 

Mr. Barxer.—If we think there is anything more that we want we will point it 
out. : 

Mr. Macponatp.—I have no objection to the resolution on the understanding 
that it relates to matters properly before us. 

The CHairMaN.—I think Mr. Barker should make it clear. The motion does not 
say what Mr. Maedonald and Mr. Carvell agree to. 

Mr. Barker.—It says they must be papers relating to matters referred to this 
committee. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—I reserve my right to say what matters relate to this inquiry. 

Mr. Carvett.—The commissioners will bring what they consider to be papers 
affecting this case. Then it will be for the committee to say later on whether addi- 
tional papers should be brought or not. 

The CuammMan.—Mr. Barker moves this resolution: (Reads.) ‘That the Trans- 
continental Railway Commissioners be required to produce to this committee all 
papers and records in the custody or control of the said commissioners relating to or 
affecting the matters referred to this committee.’ Is that agreed to ? 

Carried. 

Mr. Barxer.—I have another motion. ‘That the First Minister, the Minister 
of Railways and Canals and the Minister of Finance, and any other ministers or 
departments, ineluding the Auditor General, having papers or records in their custody 
or control relating to or affecting the matters referred to this committee be requested 
to produce the same before the committee.’ é 

Mr. Carvetu.—I would agree to this resolution with the same reservation as in 
the former one, so far as the Auditor General is concerned, that he produce what may 
seem to him to affect the question, and if anything further is required we will deal 
with it as the question comes up. 

Mr. BarKer.—That is necessarily a reservation. A man must judge for himself. 

The CHairMan.—Is it the pleasure of the committee to adopt this resolution? 

Carried. 

Mr. Barxer.—J have still another resolution. I move ‘That a summons or sub- 
pena be issued to the proper officers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, 
requiring the company to produce to this committee all papers and records in the 
custody or control of the said company or of its officers relating to or affecting the 
subject matters referred to this committee, and requiring the officers or persons in 
charge of any or all such papers and records to appear therewith before this com- 
mittee and give evidence in regard thereto.’ 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is clearly a resolution that we should not pass. If Mr. 
Mann or Mr. Heaman whose names appear here wrote letters anything stated in those 
letters is not evidence. Mr. Barker knows that. Anyone of those engineers who are 
wanted will come here and tell us what they know on oath. TI think, Mr. Chairman, 
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that the consideration of this resolution should stand over. It is about time for 
Major Hodgins to start in and prove his ease. 

Mr. BarKxer.—I have no objection to its standing over in order that we may have 
an opportunity to consider it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—If any evidence is to be got from the Grand Trunk Pacific, it 
must be got on oath. We have no right to direct them to produce documents. 

Mr. Lennox.—I wish to move two specific resolutions, with regard to papers which 
will be necessary in connection with the evidence of Major Hodgins. The first is: 
‘That the Transcontinental Railway Commission and the government be requested 
to produce and have before this committee at its next sittings such of the memoranda, 
papers, writings and documents mentioned or referred to in the statement filed on 
behalf of Major Hodgins as are in their possession, custody or control.’ 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Is not that covered by Mr. Barker’s resolution ? 

Mr. Lennox.—No, Mr. Barker’s resolution is more general. This resolution speci- 
fies that such papers or documents relating to Major Hodgins’ evidence be produced 
at our next sitting. 

Mr. Carveti.—This refers solely to documents in the possession of the committee. 

Mr. Lennox.—Or the government. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I do not see the difference between this resolution and 
the other one. 

Mr. Lennox.—We have it set forth in the statement by Major Hodgins that there 
are certain documents which he says he requires in order to give his evidence, and 
we therefore require that they should be in the hands of the commmittee. We should 
have them at the earliest moment. These documents will probably enable us to investi- 
gate the evidence he is to give. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Are these documents part of the documents referred 
to in Mr. Barker’s resolution ? : 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Barker’s resolution refers to everything required in the whole 
investigation. The documents I ask for now are documents we immediately require. 

Mr, Macponatp (Pictou).—That is no difference. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is a material difference. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—What is the use of beginning this inquiry by jockey- 
ing ?—A. You pass a general resolution requiring the commission to produce all the 
documents relating to this matter. Now you go and ask a second one. I suggested 
the other day that counsel for Major Hodgins should communicate to Mr. Murphy, 
who I understand is acting for the commission, what documents he wanted. If they 
do not produce them he can make a motion and I will support it to compel them. 
But I understand that Mr. Barker’s resolution covers every document required. 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Baker’s resolution is a resolution to ask the commission to 
prepare and bring to us all papers that we can possibly require in the course of the 
whole investigation. 

Mr. Macponaup (Pictou).—And what Major Hodgins may require. 

Mr. Lennox.—Major Hodgins was asked the other day to specify what documents 
he would require for the purpose of corroborating or substantiating his evidence. His 
own statement sets forth the documents he thinks he will require from the commission 
and from the Grand Trunk Pacific. When Mr. Barker’s resolution was moved, it 
was recognized by Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Carvell that that was merely affirming the 
principle of the matter and of course it was given.the commission an intimation to 
prepare and produce those documents, which might take a considerable time. But we 
want immediately for the purpose of proceeding with Major Hodgins’ evidence these 
specific documents mentioned in his statement. I have moved that the Transconti- 
rental Railway Commission and the government be requested to have before this 
committee at its next sitting such memoranda, papers, writings and docurrents as are — 
mentioned in the statement filed by Major Hodgins, and as they may = ve in their 
cusiody or control. Major Hodgins says in his statement, paragraph 13, ‘ Major Hod- 
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gins requires for the proving of the above charges documentary evidence in the pos- 
session of the commission, of the Auditor General, and of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company or it officials.’ And then it goes on to say that those in the pos- 
session of the commission consist of the various progress estimates and progress pro- 
files sent in monthly by the engineers in Districts ‘F’ and ‘ B,’ and so on. Then it 
says that there are in the possession of the Grand Trunk Pacifie certain documents, 
and it follows that up by mentioning some ten or twelve specific documents or may be 
more that he knows will be required. I may say in addition to this that as regards 
jockeying, I disclaim any idea of that kind, and I am sorry Mr. Macdonald has made 
use of that remark. I assume, and will assume, unless the evidence is strongly to the 
contrary, that every gentleman on this committee is endeavouring to the best of his 
knowledge and judgment to advance the interests of the public and to elucidate the 
matters referred to us. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely necessary in the interests 
of the public and the proper investigation of this matter that these documents should 
be produced. It is not at all in conflict but quite in harmony with the resolutions 
already passed. The resolution already passed is general and affirms the principle 
more than anything else. “This resolution is specific> 

Mr. CarveLu.—I would like to call attention to section 13 of the charges, in which 
it is said :— 

‘Major Hodgins requires for the proving of the above charges documentary 
evidence in the possession of the commission, of the Auditor General and of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company or its officials. Those in the possession of the com- 
mission consist of the various progress estimates and progress profiles sent in monthly 
by the engineers in districts F and B; the reports by the division engineers to the 
district engineer, and by the district engineer to the chief engineer; all from Janu- 
ary, 1907, to the present time and relating to districts F and BY 


And so on. Now, I think it would be unwise and unfair to press Mr. Lennox’s 
resolution as it stands. The substance of Major Hodgins’ charges are first that he 
was sent to Quebec in order to take lessons in classification, where they had no trouble 
with contractors. He went to Quebec, J do not know the place, but it was near La 
Toque. Now I cannot see any reason why the progress estimates and what papers are 
necessary at that particular place, as seen by Major Hodgins at that time should not 
be produced before the committee; but surely it would be the essence of nonsense to 
contend that we should pass the time going over all the progress estimates of the work 
in Quebee since that time, and especially since Major Hodgins was there in 1907. We 
ought to have all the papers regarding the place where Hodgins was employed, and I 
think that when Mr. Lennox considers this matter he will see that it will be much 
better to change his resolution and put it in such shape that we can vote for it con- - 
sistently rather than vote it down. As it stands I will have to vote against it, and I 
do not want to do that, because I do not want anyone to be able to say that I am trying 
to balk the investigation when as a matter of fact I am anxious for a full investigation. 
I am willing to have every document brought here bearing on the charges. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not sure that I understand what Mr. Carvell means. What 
part do you abject to? 

Mr. Carvett.—According to statement No. 13, as I construe it, it means that you 


are asking the commissioners to bring here every progress estimate made on that 
particular work. 


Mr. Lennox.—Yes. 

_Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—(To Mr. Murphy). Have you any objection to pro- 
ducing all the documents required ? 

Mr. Murpny.—No. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou) —The course that would be adopted by any court would 
be that counsel for presenting the case would call for a document, and it would be 
given to him. If he could not get it it would be in the court’s hands to decide 
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Mr. Hopems.—That would not apply in Ontario at any rate. Before we go into 
court we have production of everything from the other side, and counsel are allowed 
to see them and know what is in them. 

Mr. Carveit.—I am not acquainted with the Ontario practice. Do you mean to 
say that you can call for all documents in the hands of the opposite party, even if not 
referred to in the pleadings? 

Mr. Hopcins.—Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—Under our practice you would have to go to a judge 
and give reasons satisfactory to the judge for seeing the papers. The answer to the 
point you raise is that if your contention is correct the committee should adjourn for 
one week, or some time at any rate, so that you can see these documents and have 
some time to study them. 

Mr. Hopcins.— Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Macpdonatp (Pictou).—When your client, in his letter and interviews to the 
press, undertook to malign public men, including the commissioners and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, nearly a month ago, he did not have documents at all. I took the position at 
the opening of the inquiry that the first thing he should do was to go on the stand and 
say why he made those statements. The counsel for the commission have offered now 
to give you those documents as you go along and you can put your man into the box 
and let us begin the proceedings. 

Mr. Hopews.—The offer has just now been made. I happen at the present juncture 
to be the counsel for Major Hodgins and I am bound to present what I think is the fair 
view, and I hope the committee will give it attention. The gist and basis of the whole 
of the charges of over-classification. The proof of which appears in the documents 
in the hands of the commission and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—What about the reflections upon the members of the 
commission and other public men? That is the material point. As to the other 
points you raise, what about the clause in the Grand Trunk Pacific agreement which 
says that all these matters be left to arbitration? I propose to insist upon you proceed- 
ing at once to show whether these charges are true or not. 

Mr. Hopervs.—I suppose you will allow me to finish my statement? 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I do not want any dodging. I want to get to business. 

Mr. Barxer.—That is not fair on the counsel. 

Mr. Hopeins.—I do not think you seriously mean that as a reflection, Mr. 
Macdonald. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—We have been from day to day wasting time, and I 
sincerely do desire to get to work. : 

Mr. Hopvaws.—The gist of these charges is not the dismissal of Major Hodgins. 
He has accepted the situation. He is out and he does not want further employment _ 
with the commission. He takes this stand upon over-classification and he wants you 
to investigate and give him his chance to prove. I say as his counsel, that it is not 
possible for me to prove it without producing the actual documents to demonstrate 
from the monthly returns sent in by resident and district engineers to the chief 
engineer and approved by the commission. In these will appear the sort of classifi- 
cation that is carried out. J contend that it is impossible for any resident engineer 
in charge of 250 miles of road to repeat from memory the data as to classification 
objection, &c., and to suggest that I shall be asked without having seen them, and 
have them produced only to-day, to go on and examine the witness, is something the 
committee should not ask me to do. I venture to say that no court in the land would 
say that if you cannot prove charges without data out of your own mouth, we will 
not allow you to produce the documents or papers. 

Mr. Macponaty.—No one proposes that. We want to be fair. 

Mr. Hopers.—We cannot proceed without these papers and without opportunity 
to read them and to point out whether they are erroneous in view of the evidence. 
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Mr. Macponatp.—No one expects you to do that. What do you mean by saying © 
that you cannot give evidence before you get the documents. ; ; 

Mr. Hovcws.—I£ the committee chooses to put in the forefront Major Hodgins’ 
dismissal and the reasons therefor, there is a certain amount of evidence as to which 
the documents are not so material. But I do not desire to begin my case without | 
them. I treat the dismissal as a matter of very little importance, in fact, I feel so 
strongly on the other point that I would be content to rest my case upon that alone. 

Mr. CarveLt.—We prefer to take up the whole case. 

Mr. Hopaws.—If the committee directs me to go on with the questions affecting 
the dismissal and make that the opening of the investigation, perhaps that could be 
done. But I want, and I hope to put, in the forefront of the charges, the fact of over- 
classification. 

Mr. Carvert.—Pages 2, 3, 4 and 5 and part of 6 are the charges and consist of 
statements that there has been a change in classification in small matters ranging 
from $50 to $300 or $400. I assume by some engineer named McIntosh. Do you mean 
to contend that this committee should consider for one moment that we are going to 
discuss and come to a finding upon actions and doings of engineers on the road unless 
you can show that they did it on the orders of the commission, or unless it bears 
upon the commission ? The gist of these charges in the first place is that Major 
Hodgins was dismissed because he would not classify as the commissioners wanted 
him to classify. We are not here to discuss what resident engineers might have done. 
If your contention is to direct attention entirely as to what classification may have 
been made by these engineers, I want to know what connection that has with the 
matter. I do not care about it unless they were acted upon by the commission. If 
there was anything wrong in this and you cannot bring it home to the commission, 
I submit that we have a right to hear it here. 

Mr. Hopcems.—I do not understand that the arbitration is for the protection of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific solely. The point is whether money is going out on your 
engineers’ certificates and whether three or four million dollars in the aggregate has 
been excessively spent that way. 

Mr. Carvety.—As I understand it you want this committee to say whether the 
resident and district engineers are properly classifying this work ? 

Mr. Barxer.—On the evidence; we are not going to judge except on the evidence. 

The Cuamman.—(To Mr. Hodgins). Do you not think that the proceedings 
could be shortened if you were to meet Mr. Murphy and try to come to an under- 
standing on the papers which I understand they are willing to produce, and if the 
commissioners refuse to produce papers which the committee thinks is fair to produce, 
then we will make them. There is no possible reason, it seems to me, to refrain from 
putting Major Hodgins on the stand and commencing the investigation, and in the 
meantime you could agree with Mr. Murphy about the documents which will be 
necessary. 

Mr. Hopcins.—With reference to the chairman’s reasonable suggestion, I must 
say that I am responsible for Major Hodgins’ case. I accept the onus and I only ask 
the committee to enable mne to present my case in my own way. Give me the papers 
and a reasonable time, appoint the time yourself, and I will undertake to go on then 
and undertake to call Major Hodgins, and if you ask me to call him first I will do 
so. 

The Cuaiman.—Do you mean to say that you cannot produce your evidence in 

any way without the papers? 
_ Mr. Hovews.—If I cannot show that there is over-classification it is idle for me 
to say that the commissioners knew of it. I have to prove its existence, and I intend 
to do so. What I suggest is that the committee enable me to have a reasonable time 
to go over the papers and when I come again, if I have the papers I want, I will go 
on from day to day. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I find in charge two the following: ‘The root of all 
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the trouble between the commissioners and Major Hodgins is over-classification, and 
the commissioners wanted him to change his ideas as to classification based on a good 
many years’ experience on construction to the classification that is allowed to the 
contractors in Quebec (under the head of “common excavation,” loose rock and 
“solid rock.’) ‘This classification to its fullest extent is adopted and approved by the 
commissioners in their memorandum laid on the table of the House on April 24, 
1908, and exceeds that recomended by the chief engineer in his letter to the com- 
missioners dated September 24, 1907.’) There is a direct imputation in Major Hod- 
gins’ charges on Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of this country, which as a member of 
the committee I intend to hear what Hodgins has to say about before we go into a 
long preamble. Then again there is this statement: ‘ Major Hodgins was removed for 
ether reasons, and that no investigation was allowed and that his opinion and the 
opinion of the next senior engineer on the district were smothered.’ I think these are 
grave insinuations. I think they should at once be dealt with. I am willing to give 
you all the material that you want immediately on that charge. I do not think that 
Major Hodgins has any right to make such insinuations regarding public men of this 
country, more particularly as I understand that he did not ask Sir Wilfrid for an 
investigation at all, unless he is ready to say why he made them. 

Mr. Hopetns.—I entirely disclaim any desire to make political capital, and unless 
you force me to bring it in I shall make no political charge. If you force me to do 
so I shall then have to decide. I have not made it an issue and I do not propose to 
make it an issue. 

Mr. Macponaup.—I have read from the charges including quotations from a lettex 
of Hodgins. 

Mr. Hopeiws.—Exactly. Of course it is in the letter, but if it is insisted on 
making it a political matter I shall have to consider it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Do you think it fair and honourable to take the position that 
you are going to take apparently, that you will not withdraw the charges and that 
you are willing to let the imputation go abroad that Sir Wilfrid Laurier would not 
give Hodgins a hearing ? 

Mr. Hoperws.—I understood from you that no charges were to be dropped. 

Mr. Carvett.—Will you undertake that Major Hodgins will withdraw that? 

Mr. Barxer.—Is it in the charge? 

Mr. Carvett.—Yes. 

Mr. Hopamws.—I do object to being asked at this moment and this stage, as to 
any of the charges in the letter, and as to whether 1, as his counsel, will withdraw 
them or not. I am prepared to take the responsibility of conducting the case and of 
conducting it in my own way. I have indicated my views. I am more concerned for 
the bona fides and good faith of charges made by a relative of mine in this matter, 
and am anxious that he have the fullest opportunity to prove them. 

Mr. Carvett.—Do you want to drop everything except classification 4 

Mr. Hopams.—I am perfectly willing to stand or fall on that. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Are you prepared to withdraw the other charges and announce 
them false ? 

Mr. Hopews.—No. ; 

Mr. Carvett.—Then we had better investigate the whole thing. is 

Mr. Hopcrss.—The question of whether six or seven thousand dollars of classifi- 

cation was wrong is a small part of the inguiry here as compared with the charge a 
bad faith and fraud on a part of one man or the commissioners. The total is not the 
small sum named though but something we claim between two and four million 
dollars. aie 
Mr. Lennox—Mr. Carvell has assumed that this is a 
that Major Hodgins occupied, and possibly a matter of 


“a 5—T74 


mere matter of the position 
the classification of six or 
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seven thousand dollars of material. It is nothing of the kind; it is a matter of im- 
proper classification on the road generally. ; 

Mr. Carvett.—With the knowledge and consent of the commissioners. ; 

Mr. Lennox.—It is not a matter with or without the knowledge of the commis- 
sioners. What is referred to us is to ascertain whether improper classification has : 
been adopted on the Transcontinental Railway. It is a matter of whether the com- ; 
mission were guilty of improper conduct or not. The question, I repeat, is whether : 
there was improper classification, and the position of Major Hodgins is a matter of 
indifference. The second question is whether the commissioners were aware or 
responsible for it, and I propose to keep the inquiry as broad as that, whatever atti- : 
tude Mr. Hodgins may take. " 

The CuammaNn.—I think that the proposition I make to Mr. Hodgins is a fair 
one, to come to an understanding with Mr. Murphy, the counsel on the opposite side 
as to the papers to be produced. I know that generally between lawyers they can 
agree on these things pretty well. I think Mr. Murphy and Mr. Hodgins will agree 
to that, and that perhaps there will be very few papers, probably none, that they will 
refuse, and then we will be the judge as to ordering the production of papers if they 
are refused. I am of opinion, Mr. Hodgins, that your witness should be immediately 
put on the stand, and commence the investigation with any charge you like. We 
must insist on commencing. We are all making speeches and I find myself making 
one. 

Mr. Hopers.—I quite accept that. I want to allow the investigation to stand, 
however, until I have had an opportunity of conferring with Mr. Murphy. 

The CuamMan.—I think you should put Major Hodgins on the stand and com- 
mence the investigation. 

Mr. Hovamws.—That is not my way of accepting the onus which is clearly put on 
me, and I do ask you to allow me to commence in my own way. I want to see the 
papers and when I come back I will be willing to accept your ruling as to whether 
Major Hodgins should go on the stand. 3 

The CHamrmMan.—Then there is nothing you can commence and elicit now? 

Mr. Hopems.—Nothing that I can commence and finish. 

The CHatrMan.—I understand that your charges will be improper classification? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Do you say that he was wrongfully dismissed? 

Mr. Hopems.—lI say that he was wrongfully dismissed but we are not going to 
trouble the country with that even if it was unjustifiable, he is not looking for 
recompense. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What do you say, Mr. Murphy, about the proposition ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—It seems to me that my learned friend is endeavouring to get the 
committee to take a lenient view of the conduct of his client. Undoubtedly when 
Major Hodgins wrote that letter to the ‘ Colonist’ on the 16th of April last, either he 
knew that the assertions and aspersions that he cast upon the Premier, upon the 
chairman of the commission, and upon the other commissioners and upon certain 
engineers were true or were not true. If they were true he should be in a position 
to go ahead now without papers at all to prove those statements; if they were not 
true he should withdraw them. In any event I submit there should be no adjourn- 
ment until Major Hodgins has been placed upon oath and made to tell what facts 
were in his knowledge or possession at the time he wrote that letter. He may have in 
his possession a number of the papers relating to this matter and if so there may be 
no necessity for the commission producing them. That can not be ascertained without 
Major Hodgins in the box. But I submit that it is most unfair and unjust that these 
adjournments take place day after day and that these statements, untrue statements 
we allege and can prove, made with regard to gentlemen in public life, should be 
allowed to go broadcast from day to day and no effort made to withdraw or prove 
them. If he proposes to go to that extent I wonld not offer serious objection, but it is 
quite evident from the position that he is taking now that this one small ae which 
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he alleges was over-classification and which we will prove is fair and just classification 
1s a very very insignificant part of the charges he makes. 

Mr. Hopeins.—That is why we want the papers to prove the balance. 

Mr. Mureuy. Exactly. That is where they are at. They are in a position where 
they want papers from the commission to try to prove charges which we contend have 
no foundation. 

Mr. Carvett.—Can you prove charges of personal misconduct on the part of Mr. 
Young ? 

Mr. Barxer.—We are not raising that question. 

Mr. Mureuy.—lt has been raised and spread from day to day. We are ready to 
go on with the investigation at once. 

Mr. Barker.—The commission have the papers and if they-are all right why not 
produce the papers? 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Mr. Murphy has said he is willing to produce the papers. 

Mr. Carve.u.—There is another point. Mr. Murphy says that he is willing to put 
the papers at the disposal of Mr. Hodgins immediately and the question is whether 
the committee will proceed to investigate the aspersions made on the commissioners 
and other public men by Major Hodgins, or whether that must stand over until Mr. 
Hodgins has seen the papers that Mr. Murphy is to give him, and whether in the 
meantime we will go into the question of classification. 

Mr. Hopers.—I will go into the whole thing. 

Mr. Macponatp.—As an honorable man I think Major Hodgins should be pre- 
pared to make good his aspersions or withdraw them. He must have had the material. 

Mr. CarveLL.—On page 2 there are such items as station 3571, 150 yards of 
common excavation and 50 yards loose rock and so on over some six pages. Major 
Hodgins must have some knowledge of the statements he makes in regard to these. 

Mr. Barker.—That is all in the papers produced in the House. 

Mr. Carvett.—Then why can’t he go on? 

Mr. Hopems.—I want those estimates showing details of these things and exactly 
what position on the line they are. - 

Mr. Carvett.—Well, I think that Mr. Hodgins, K.C., should be able to take up the 
one hour and a quarter that we have left before this committee adjourns in an examina- 
tion of Major Hodgins without the papers. Personal fraud almost is charged on the 
part of the commission, and I do not think that he will attempt seriously to make 
this committee understand that he cannot go on with something. Let us get away 
from this six or seven thousand dollars of wrong classification. 

Mr. Hoparws.—1 do not claim six or seven thousand dollars, I claim it runs into 
the millions. 

Mr. Carvett.—Put your witness on the stand and prove it. 

Mr. Hopcins.—I want the papers. 

Mr. Murruy.—We have the papers with us now. In the meantime there should 
be some foundation laid showing why they think they are entitled to them. 

Mz. Macponatp (Pictou).—I submit that the chairman’s suggestion should be 


carried out. 
Mr. Lennox.—lIf that is carried out by conference between the two counsel this 


motion can stand as a notice of motion to come up later on. : 
Mr. Barker —We have heard a great deal about procedure. The committee, by its 
majority, have decided that Major Hodgins must prove his case, and immediately the 
committee undertake to dictate how he shall prove his case. I never heard in my life 
of a judicial body, as I hope we are, undertaking to put such an imposition on a 
counsel, telling him that he must prove his case and that he must go on with certain 
portions of it. If there was the bare fact that one million dollars or two million 
dollars were being paid out now to contractors improperly that is more than they are 
entitled to under the contract, or that the commissioners are guilty of mere negligence 
or of a continuation of corruption—those are questions we have got to deal with and 
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settle here, but we should not dictate to Major Hodgins’ counsel. We are not to tell 
him that he must take up this or that before what is after all the most important 
question for the people of Canada, namely whether millions are being spent contrary 
to the contract. 

Mr. Lennox.—Counsel must be allowed to take his own line. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—I do not think anybody is raising any question of that 
kind. It will not do for the committee to keep out of sight the fact that this matter 
arises out of certain charges by Major Hodgins in which he made reflections of the 
most severe character upon prominent public men, and that part has been referred to 
us. Now, his counsel will say whether he is going on to prove that or whether he is 
not. I notice that Mr. Barker does not indicate whether he thinks he can prove it 
or not. 

Mr. Barxer——Do you know whether he can or not? 

Mr. Carvett.—We know he cannot. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—All I say about that is that so far as I am concerned 
I am prepared to hear the evidence, but I think in common fairness, which should 
actuate any private individual, in a case of this kind, and more especially as the 
commission have asked to have that reflection removed—I think we would only be 
exercising common fairness in asking Major Hodgins to either prove his charges or 
remove them. 

Mr. Lennox—I do not know that there is any question of immediate proof. It 
must be done as rapidly as circumstances will permit. But is always left to counsel 
to decide what line of action he should take. There is one point I should like to make 
clear. In a court of law before you get to trial each party has to put in an affidavit 
as to what documents relate to his case, and he must produce and deposit them in 
court for examination by the other parties so that before the day for trial arrives each 
party knows what the other side is relying on. Now, Major Hodgins, through his 
counsel, asks to-day that as his evidence largely depends upon documents many of 
which passed through his hands in the employment of the commission, he should have 
the opportunity of examining these documents before he is put on oath. I am very 
anxious to get on with this case. I have called attention to the necessity of having 
those documents here immediately. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou).—What about the other side? What about Mr. Murphy 
seeing the documents Mr. Hodgins has? 

Mr. Lennox.—I think that ought to be done. 

Mr. Hopetws, K.C.—I am quite agreeable. 

Mr. Macponatp (Pictou)—That ought to be done on oath. 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—And the commissioners on oath too. 

Mr. CArveLL.—Major Hodgins says in his statement that the commissioners 
wanted him to change his ideas as to classification to the classification that is allowed 
to the contractors in Quebec. Now, that is just the whole thing. It is a direct charge 
against the commissioners. And then he goes on through the next four or five pages 
to give instances. Now, Mr. Hodgins does not require to have documents to prove 
whether the commissioners asked him to make false classifications or not. That is 
what Major Hodgins should tell us at once. 

Mr. Lennox.—But he also tells us that he requires the estimates to show improper 
classification. 

The Cuamman.—I think we had better proceed. I am of opinion, if it is agree- 
able to the committee, that Mr. Hodgins should put his witness on the stand so as to 
commence. We want to get acquainted with him. We can ask him how old he is and 
how long he was in the service of the commission. 

Mr. Hopers, K.C.—I will do that. 

Mr. Lennox.—We can get on with the formal parts. 


Mr. Hopers, K.C.—I have no objection to that. What I have said is with regard 
to having the right to conduct my own ease. 
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Major Hopeins, sworn. 


Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I understand the committee has called him to begin the 
investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN.—We do not want to force you to go on with the charges until you 
think you have the papers to prove them. 


By Mr. Hodgins, K.C : 


Q. Major Hodgins, you are the person who wrote the letter to the ‘ Colonist’ on 
April 16?—A. I am. 

Q. You were in the employ of the Transcontinental Commission as district engi- 
neer, I believe ?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how long?—A. About three years. 

Q. Was that all on District F?—A. Entirely. 

Q. The chairman has expressed some desire to become acquainted with you 
personally, and I should like myself to ask you what experience you have had. Your 
profession is that of civil engineeer, is it not?—A. Yes. f : 

Q. You have been engaged in railway construction most of your life?—A. Mos 
of my life. 

- Q. You began with what company ?—A. The Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. In what part of the country ?—A. In Manitoba and British Columbia. 

Q. Were you with them long on the prairie and mountain sections?—A. From 
1882 until the road was finished. That would be about 1886, I think. 

Q. You were engaged in construction work there?—A. Entirely. 

Q. You were supervising construction work there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Subsequent to that, where were you employed?—A. At the city engineer’s, 
Toronto, for a short time. I again went away and worked on the short line through 
Maine with the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. For how long?—A. Three years. 

Q. Were you engaged on construction work there ?—A. Altogether. 

Q. You followed that, I understand, by moving to Windsor or near there?—A. 
Yes, I was transferred to another branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, between 
Toronto and Windsor. 

Q. On construction still?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you the same chief engineer all along?—A. No, various chief engineers. 

Q. Who were the chief engineers?—A. Mr. James Ross was chief engineer on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and afterwards Mr. Lumsden. Mr. W. T. Jennings was 
chief engineer on the branch from Toronto to Windsor. 

Q. And you completed your work with them, remaining until the work wag 
finished 2—A. Practically. 

Q. After that, you went to Mexico, I believe?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long were you there?—A. About two years. 

Q. Were you engaged on construction work there (mi. Wes. 

Q. As engineer?—A. Yes. ; : 

Q. Then I think you remained at Nelson, in British Columbia, for some time 
practising your profession. When did you again take up railway work?—A. In South 


Africa. : 
Q. What position did you hold in South Africa ?—A. I was in charge of construc- 


tion work principally. 
Q. During the war?—A. During the war and afterwards. 
Q. For how many roads?—A. All the new roads in the colony of the Transvaal 


and also of the Orange Free State. 
Q. All the new reads built during the war through the Transvaal and the Orange 


Free State?—A. Yes. 
Masor Hopes. 
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Q. Was any one over you in that work, or were you in charge?—A. I was on Sir 
Percy Girouard’s staff. He was director of railways. 

Q. After the war was over, what position did you occupy 2_A. Superintending 
engineer. ; 

Q. Of what?—A. Of construction and survey in both those colonies. 

Q. And you remained how long in that position?—A. About three years. 

Q. Then you returned to Canada, and were appointed to District Me Yess 

Q. Now, would you consider, or do you say that the work which you have been 
through gives you the necessary qualification to act as district engineer in District F? 
—A. I hope so. 

Q. Do you think so#—A. I do. 

Q. And were you qualified to deal with the classifications under the contract ?— 
A. I think so. 

Q. Now, I just want very shortly to get an idea of the extent of the work in this 
district that you were on. What is the length of District F?—A. About 386 miles. 

Q. And that extends from Winnipeg, does it? A. From Winnipeg to a point 
near Lake Nepigon. 

Q. Through what sort of country?—A. A portion of the prairie and the balance 
more or less heavy rock. 

Q. How much prairie ?—A. Sixty or seventy miles and the balance chiefly rock. 

Q. Is it a fact that on this division the bulk of the work is in rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you were first employed you had the position of district engineer, had 
you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were employed on it some time before McArthur became contractor ?— 
Ae ies: 

Q. What work were you engaged on?—A. Surveys. 

Q. How long did that take before McArthur’s contract was let?—A. About a 
year, I think. 

Q. Had it been entirely finished when the McArthur contract was let and finally 
revised?—A. Practically so. There was a small portion that had been rather hastily 
done in order to get the surveys and estimates in by January 15. I had promised to 
do so, and the commissioners were advertising for tenders. 

Q. Did you receive any correspondence about that?—A. About which? 

Q. Dealing with the running of the balance of the survey too rapidly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like a copy of that letter. Have you the letter?—A. I left it in my 
desk at Kenora and the correspondence is there. 

Q. It was official correspondence, was it 2—A. Yes. 

Mr. Murpyy.—What was the date?—A. About December or January. 

Q. What year? 


By Mr. Hodgins, K.C.: 


Q. You 'now the date of the contract. That was about January, 1906, and the 
letter was previous to that——A. It would be about December, 1905, I think. 

Q. After the contract was let and during construction was that small end of 
which you have spoken completed so far as survey is concerned ?—A. Jt was all com- 
pleted. I put in a survey and estimate. 

Q. Was it revised?—A. Yes after that. : 

Q. How long was that small section?-A. You are referring to revision. Revision 
takes place in a great many places, wherever we see we can improve the line we run 
new lines for the purpose of improving and reducing the cost. 

Q. Did you succeed in so doing?—A. TI did. 

Q. To what extent?—A. I do not remember the exact figures, but it was, I think, 
over a million dollars. 

Q. Was that by change of location?—A. Change of location and change of grade 
and improvements on the line generally. 
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Q. How many lines did you run in surveying ?—A. In surveying those changes 
we would run various preliminary lines to see whether it was possible to make them 
and finally boil it down to the final location. 

Q. How often had the work to be gone over in order to arrive at the final location? 
—A. You mean the whole thing? 

Q. Yes?—A. We had the lines first explored. Then, the preliminary line is run. 
Then the first location is made and then a revised survey and final location. That is 
for the main lines. Of course, some of those improvements might not have had such 
elaborate work and revision would be done quickly. 

Q. After the McArthur contract was let, was any of that work necessarily done 
in your office?—A. Yes, my work was principally in the office unless there was some- 
thing going wrong on the line. 

Q. In that case, what would you do?—A. I would go out and investigate. 

Q. What was your original estimate upon which the commission asked tenders 
for the cost of the line?—A. Thirteen million dollars. 

Q. That was the value on which McArthur’s contract was based, and that was 
your estimate?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is approximately, I suppose. 

Mr. Honeins, K.C.—Oh, yes. 

Q. To what extent was the cost reduced by those changes which you were able to 
make throughout ?—A. I am speaking entirely from memory. It was reduced, I think, 
to $11,660,000 odd dollars, not including track material. Track material would bring 
it up to $18,000,000 or $14,000,000. 

Q. Would bring both up, would it not ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—Well, you had better include it in both cases. 

Wirness.—McArthur has nothing to do with the supplying of the materials, so 
we get the two estimates separate. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Would that include the sleepers?—A. That would include sleepers. 


By Mr. Hodgins, K.C.: 

Q. Would both have included sleepers?—A. Yes. McArthur’s contract was, as 
I say, estimated about eleven and three quarter millions, eleven millions six hundred 
and sixty thousand odd. I am not certain of these figures, I am just speaking from 
memory. 

Q. That was the second estimate?_-A. His thirteen million contract was reduced 
by these changes made by the engineers to say twelve millions. 

Q. Now you made an answer a moment ago that track material would bring it 
up to a certain figure?—A. Yes, there would be the addition of the price of all the 
rails and track material, &c., not included in MecArthur’s contract. 

Q. You are speaking of the cost of the road. I was speaking of the cost so far as 
McArthur is concerned?—A. Well, that would be thirteen millions reduced tu say 
twelve millions. 

Q. Is it possible to go over this division? Are there roads convenient, or how is 
it possible to get over the division?—A. On foot principally. There may be some 
roads now. 

Q. Were there any when you were on ?2_A. You could get to one or two places 
on the road on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. As district engineer, could you get over 


—A. On foot and canoe. 
Q. What was your staff on that road on those 386 miles?—A. About 250 miles 


were under construction, and I think there were three location parties on the balance. 
Q. Had you the supervision of these three location parties?—A. Yes. I had 


the supervision of everything, supplies, transport and everything else. 
Masor Hopes. 


the road in any way except on foot? 
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Q. Then, so far as the construction work went on under MeArthur’s contract, 
what was your staff?—A. I had a resident engineer about every ten miles. 

Q. That would mean about twenty-five of them on the 250 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they civil engineers?—A. Yes, they may not all have been members. 
They were young civil engineers. 

Q. At all events they were appointed by the commission to do that work?—A. 
Yes. Of course, some of those resident engineers are very experienced men, but not 
all of them, and over them were division engineers. 

Q. How many division engineers had you ?/—A. About five. 

Q. That would give them about fifty miles apiece ?—A. Forty or fifty miles. 

Q. Then you, as district engineer, were over them 2—A. Yes. 

Q. From whom did you get your general instructions as district engineer ?—A, 
From the chief engineer. 


Q. That is Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. : ; 

Q. Who instructed the division and resident engineers?—A. I did, or my assist- 
apts. 

Q. You had an assistant distriet engineer 7—A. Yes, Mr. J. A. Heaman. 

Q. Is he in the employ of the Transcontinental Railway Commission now?—A. 
No. 

Q. Is he a witness you desire to call in this investigation?—A. I do, very much. 

Q. Where is he to be found?—A. At Kenora. 

Q. Who were the division engineers, the five under you ?—A. Mr. Richaen, Mr. 


McIntosh, Mr. A. G. McFarlane, Mr. M. C. McFarlane and Mr. McTaggart. | 

Q. When did McArthur take the contract?—A. I forget the exact date on which 
it was signed, but I think he began work in April. The first cutting he put in was 
in April or May. 

Q. Was that in 19062—A. Yes, he got his first estimate in May, 1906. 

Q. Well now, speaking generally, what did his contract cover, the making of 
the right of way, the constructing of the right of way?—A. Well, it is a large con- 
tract. It covers a good deal and includes practically all construction so far as I can 
remember. 

Q. I just want to get two or three headings?—A. It includes clearing, grading; 
bridges, culverts, everything more or less connected with construction. 

Q. Rock cutting?—A. Rock cutting, prairie work, everything. 

Mr. Carvett.—Does that mean he furnished the whole work for bridges, or just 
the masonry work?—A. The masonry work. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. What work did he undertake first?—A. Clearing first. 

Q. When you left the work in September, 1907, was the clearing done on that 
250 miles?—A. Almost done. 

Q. Not completed?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. What percentage left still undone?—A. I do not remember the percentage, 
but I think the estimates would show. If I had it here I could refer to it, but I will 
make a guess. There was about 10 to 18 miles unfinished, certain portions untouched. 
I know I had an assistant engineer and I know it was impossible for him to let out 
his work because the clearing had not been done. 

Q. Do you remember when going over or examining the contract whether he was 
obliged to clear to a distance on each side of the right of way ?—A. Yes, 100 feet. 

Q. When you say almost finished, except 18 to 20 miles, do you mean to the 
oe of 100 feet on the right of way?—A. Not altogether, there was a slash in some 
places. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you mean 50 feet on each side of the centre of the line or 100 feet?--A. 
50 fect except at stations, where it was a little wider. 
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By Mr. Hodgins: 


: Q. When you left was the construction work going on on the whole of the 250 
miles?—A. Well, it was under way, but every cut was not opened up. 

Q. Were there any miles or sections of any kind on which no work had been 
done ?—A. Yes; some untouched. 

Q. To what extent had the work been entirely untouched ?—A. That is rather a 
hard question. 

Q. Roughly speakiug?—A. I could not give you an estimate in miles from 
memory. It is shown on the progress profiles. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. The monthly profiles show the amount of 
work that had been excavated. 

_ Q. Do you mind explaining what they are?—A. A section of the line, and each 
month the amount of work that has been completed is marked off in various coloured 
paints so that you can see exactly how much is done and how much is untouched. 

Q. To be done?—A. Yes, to be done. 

Mr. Hopains (to Mr. Murphy).—TI should like to have these progress profiles for 
June, 1907. 

Q. (To Witness). Now, here is a list of men which I will put in showing what 
number of men McArthur had from the time until you left. Is this a correct state- 
ment’?—A. Yes, that was made up in one of my offices. 


EXHIBIT No. 1. 
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Biliccomben ee dite erin to secs 


Q. I see they are reduced to decimals in some cases 2—A. Yes. It is the average 
men per month. ns 

Q. For instance, in November 1,416 men. That is the average, I suppose?—A. 
Yes, the largest number of men employed was in July, 1907, when it was 4,319-3. 

Q. What do you say as to the number of men that McArthur had on this work, 
considering its extent? Were they sufficient at any time?—A. He never had enough 
to finish on time. fai 

Q. Would you just look over that list and tell me if in all. those months was the 
number of men that ought to have been there to do the work within the time the con- 


i he work?—A. No. 
tract required on the work eee 
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Q. Taking the largest number, 4,319 in July, 1907, was that a sufficient number 
of men to do the work?—A. No, but it was a vast improvement on what he had had 
there, and as far as I am able to judge was about all that McArthur could get. 

Q. Yes, I understand that the prices of labour had gone up#—A. Yes, and men 
at that stage were very hard to get. 

Q. Yes, of course. But whatever the reason the fact remains that there was not 
sufficient men?—A. No, there was not. 

Q. What effect would that have on the work?—A. It would delay the progress, 
and make it more costly in some cases. 

Q. More costly to whom?—A. The contractor. He had camps and equipments 
to supply more men, J imagine. 

Q. He had camps and equipment but he did not have the men?—A. Yes, that 
nS) ait 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. How is this list made up?—A. From much fuller reports to the engineers, 
giving details of the cuttings; each engineer can tell at any time what a particular 
piece of work costs. He has timekeepers all over the line whom the commissioners 
pay for, and their duty is to keep time, to make reports and supply information, 
which enables the finding out what such and such a piece of work is costing. That 
list is Just a boiling down of all those various timekeepers’ reports. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. The timekeepers are stationed all along the line with the resident engineers? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. They count the men, horses and teams?—A. Yes, and so on. That is reported 
to the divisional engineer and by him to the chief. 

Q. They report to the divisional engineer and he to the chief?—A. They report 
to the resident engineer, who sends it on. I am not quite certain of the course by 
which it reaches the chief engineer. 

Q. So that the chief engineer has exactly the detail of men working?—A. Yes, 
and every engineer on the work has also got a detail. 

Q. What is the object of keeping that close tab on the number of men and horses? 
—A. To be able to say how the work is progressing, which is a very useful thing to 
know. 

Q. Do you know whether any notice was given to the contractor in June, 1907, 
dealing with the number of men employed and the progress of the work?—A. I know 
there was a notice given in December, at least I think it was December, he wad 
notified that if he did not put on more men and teams the chief engineer would. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When did he say that?—A. I think it was December. He was also notified 
that if his estimate was not raised to half a million a month there would be trouble. 
I reported that at the rate of progress certain cuttings would take years to complete. 
I think it was December that there was a notice from the chief engineer. 

Q. If you cannot speak of the date I will ask the commission to produce the 
notice ?—A. I complained that he had not enough men on. 

Mr. CarvetL.—It is not fair to ask him for dates if he has not got them. The 
papers perhaps will show. 

Mr. Hopews.—There were two notices. I would like to have them produced by 
the commission. One I can give the date of, was June 27, 1907. It is specifically 
mentioned in the charges. 

Mr. MurpHy.—By whom given? 

Mr. Hopemss.—By Mr. Lumsden to the contractor. 

The Wirness.—I gave McArthur a notice that if he did not put on more men I 
would take steps to put on more men and reported what I had done to the chief 
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engineer, and I believe he was either written to or some one told him the force would 
have to be increased. That was in the winter time. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Probably December, 1906?—A. Yes, I think so. 
Mr. Hopcins.—Well, I will put in these copies of letters. 


EXHIBIT No. 2. 
June 27, 1907. 
CIRCULAR TO DISTRICT ENGINEERS. 
A. E. Hoperns, Esq., 
District Engineer, 
Kenora, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that Mr. Gordon Grant has been appointed inspec- 
tion engineer on this railway. His duties will be exclusively in the field, and he will 
report directly to me. He will be subject to my orders and instructions, and when 
ealled upon by him you will please furnish him with all the information he may 
require, and facilitate him in getting over the work. He will confer with you in 
regard to any suggestions he may have to make in regard to the work, but will issue 
no orders. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


EXHIBIT No.2a. 
June 27, 1907. ° 
Gorpon Grant, Esq., 
Inspecting Engineer. 

Dear Sir,—Inclosed please find copy of a letter I have to-day sent to J. D. 
McArthur, contractor, District ‘F/ 

It is not to be expected that he can comply literally with this, but on going over 
the work it would be well if you would, at these heaviest portions, look into the best 
way of increasing the amount of work done, utilizing material where wanted without 
wasting. 

This contract was let more than a year ago and, no doubt, the contractor will now 
be asking to waste from a number of cuttings which he should have had nearly com- 
pleted by this time, but on which he has as yet done little, and where material for 
filling in is as searce as it is on this portion of the contract, this should not be allowed 
at our expense. 

Yours truly, 


Enclos. (Signed) HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


EXHIBIT No. 2b. 
June 27, 1907. 
J. A. McArruur, Esq., 
Contractor, Winnipeg. 

Dear Srr,—As the progress made by you on the work under your contract with 
the commissioners is not satisfactory, and the numbers of men, horses and plant are 
not sufficient for the completion of the work within a limited time, I beg to notify you 
that if by July 15 next you do not increase your force of men, horses and plant on the 
various cuttings mentioned hereafter, or take other means of increasing the work done 
per month on each of the cuttings to the multiple of 1,000 c.y. per month, as shown, 


Masor Hopes. 
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in brackets at each point; (2) meaning increasing work to 2,000 ¢. y. per month; 
(3) meaning increasing work to 3,000 c. y. per month, &., &e., I shall be compelled to 
take action under clause 22 of your contract. Should you neglect before the date 
stated to increase your force and plant at the various points mentioned to insure the 
approximate yardage per month being moved at each of these points, I shall proceed 
to employ such additional men, horses and plant as I may think necessary. 

The cuttings where the increases are required from the Winnipeg river westerly 
are as follows :— 

-Mileage 187 (3); 1413 (2); 1423 (3); 144 (2); 14% (2); 1453 (2); 1463 (4); 
147 (3); 1484 (4); 1483 (4); 1484 (8); 1494 (2); 1494 (2); 150% @)y 1512 ey 
1534 (3); 1544 (2); 155 (4); 156 (3); 1562 (3); 1584 (2); 1594 (8); 161% (8); 
1624 (3); 1633 (3); 165 (8); 166 (2); 166% (3); 1682 (@))- 

The cuttings where the increases are required from the G.T.P. junction Mile O 
westerly to the Winnipeg river are as follows :— 

Mileage 39 (4); 47 (2); 484 (4); 504 (2); 514 (2); 52 (4); 583 (@); 543 (2); 
BB (4); 642 (4); 793 (2); 792 (2); 804 (2); 823 (2); 834 (3); 834 (3); 864 (2); 
87 (3); 874 (2); 88 (2); 90 (2); 982 (8); 99 (2); 994 (2); 992 (2); 1023 (3); 
1034 (3); 105 (3); 1094 (4); 109% (2); 1124 (4); 113 (2); 1133 (2); 1244 (2); 
1248 (3); 1264 (2); 1283 (2); 1314 (8); 18382 (4). 

In many of these cases where the material from cuttings has to be hauled from 
both ends the increased force is only required on the material to be hauled in one 
direction. 

Trusting this will have your immediate attention, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Now, I want you to look at that letter about the cuttings west from the 
Winnipeg river and those from Grand Trunk Pacific to Mile O, and tell me if you 
can say anything by simply looking at the numbers of miles or say whether you would 
want access to the profiles or estimates dealing with these miles, because I want to 
get at some idea as to the seriousness of the complaints/—A. This letter to the con- 
tractor was based entirely on a report sent to Lumsden. [ called his attention to this, 
and went rather fully into it, telling him how many years it would take at the rate 
the contractor was going. He wrote then on June 27, according to this other letter. 
It must have been in May that I called attention to it, because I took it up with the 
commission and Mr. Lumsden in Winnipeg, and I think it was in May. 

Q. Can you throw any light without seeing your letter on the seriousness of the 
want of men in this particular place with regard to the work?—A. I am relying 
altogether on my memory. It is rather a severe test. I cannot trace anything from 
that. 

Q. I want to understand this expression, ‘The contractor will now be asking to 
waste from the number of cuttings which he should have nearly completed by this 
time, but on which he has yet done little, and where material for filling in is as scarce 
as it is on this portion of the contract, this should not be allowed at our expense? ’— 
A. I think I told Mr. Lumsden that the work had been delayed so long that the con- 
tractors were talking of wasting the material coming out of the cuts. At the same 
time allowing them to borrow more. 

Q. What do you mean by wasting? Is that literally throwing on one side?—A. 
Yes. Blasting out rock and borrowing to make up the embankment. 

Q. Is that more expensive!—A. Yes, you pay for two yards and only get one if a 
cut is wasted in order to get it done quickly. You certainly pay them for it, and if 
it is done deliberately against the engineer’s orders they should not be paid for it, but 
it has to be proved to be a deliberate waste. 
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Q. Taking that letter of 27th of June as to not being satisfied with the work of 
the contractor, had you in your office staff sufficient engineers’ assistants?—A. Not 
in the office. 

Q. I see that an assistant was appointed or recommended in July?—A. I had 
asked once or twice, I think, for a second assistant, another assistant district engineer, 
because the work at the time was more than we could handle. We were doing sa 
much location and the change of location had all come at once. When we got the 
location plans completed we would have been less busy. 

Q. Were the duties that you had to perform in your office of importance to the 
road?—A. J think so, certainly. 

Q. Could they have been performed out on the road if you had been walking up 


- and down the track daily—these duties that you were required to perform?—A. The 


most important things were to get as cheap a line as possible and to have as good a 
location as possible. More money is saved in that than walking up and down listen- 
ing to the complaints of contractors that were without justification. Everything was 
going all right until, I think, the month of July, 1907, then the Grand Trunk 
inspector on the line began to object to the classification. I agreed with him. 

Q. When the objection of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer was made to what 
estimates did it refer?—A. I think it was the June estimates. 

Q. You think it was the June estimates?—A. Perhaps it would be the July. 

Q. We will come to that a little later on. I will file now this letter from C. A. 
Young, one of the commissioners. 


EXHIBIT No. 3 


COMMISSIONERS OF TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


Orrawa, Ont., June 4, 1907. 
(Personal.) 


A. E. Hopes, Esq., 
District Engineer, 
Kenora, Ont. 


My Dear Masor,—I am in receipt of yours of the 1st instant, and note fully the 
bundle of reports that Mann has brought up concerning the appointment of an 
inspector. The position of inspector was one that I had been working on for a long 
time; I realized that, both at the head office and the district offices, there was so much 
office work to be done when construction was going on that it made it impossible for 
the engineering staff we had to devote the time that they should devote to going 
over the work. Finally we decided to appoint a man whose duty it would be to remain 
on the work constantly and not have-any office work whatever. ol may tell you 
privately that in the selection of a man for this work, it was considered by some of 
the board that we should have a high class and high priced man, and Mr. Barclay 
(who no doubt you know) mwas offered the position, but he did not consider the 
remuneration sufficient, and declined. It was never offered to any of our district 
engineers, for the reason we did not wish to disturb them in their present positions; 
and in looking around, Mr. Grant—who was represented as a very good) man—was 
suggested; I think the suggestion came, in the first place, from Doucet, and Grant 
was appointed. ? 

The appointment of this man cannot possibly be considered a reflection on our 
district engineers. The position was not offered to Doucet, Hoare or any one else, 
outside of Barclay. It is certainly promotion for Grant, and might have the appear- 
ance of his being promoted over your head, from a minor position, but, as stated, we 
did not wish to disturb the district engineers in their positions, and we preferred 
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taking a man, if at all suitable, already in our employ rather than bring in an out- 
sider. The question of his being a western or an eastern man, of course, cuts no 
figure; as a matter of fact, Grant was brought from British Columbia to take the 


position in Quebec in the first place. 
As for any complaints regarding classification, we have not heard them, and do 


not think there is anything in the report. ; 
I expect to see you when I go west, and will discuss the matter more fully with 
you. In the meantime, keep your shirt on. Would it not be well that both yourself 
and inspector go over the work with Mann. 
Yours sincerely, 


CAS YOUNG 


Q. What about that éxpression ‘keep your shirt on’? Had there been any dis- 
cussion which that points to?—A. Yes, I had objected to a junior engineer being 
promoted over my own head, and the various other district engineers, and given the 
position of inspecting engineer. I could not imagine what duties an inspecting engi- 
neer would be required to perform. 

Q. Why 2—A. Inspecting the work of men senior to him. He could not advise 
us on anything of importance. We had inspecting engineers on the work appointed 
by the Grand Trunk Pacific and they were instructed to act with us in the general 
supervision of the work we had under our control. We were to discuss everything 
with them and they were to have access to all plans and papers and in the event that 
we had a disagreement it was to be reported to the chief engineer. 

Q. You see what Mr. Young says in his letter as to the appointment of an inspect- 
ing engineer so that he might be out on the work all the time. Were there any 
engineers on the work all the time in the employ of the Transcontinental?—A. Yes, 
every day, resident and divisional engineers, that is all that is required on every road. 
Other roads did not, however, have also the inspecting engineer as the Grand Trunk 
Pacifie had. 

Q. What was the necessity of appointing an inspecting engineer so far as you 
know ?--A. If you will allow me to use a western expression you can search me. 

Q. That is you cannot give us any reason?—A. Unless he was to be a second or 
assistant chief engineer. There is an assistant chief engineer and he came out to 
the work once or twice. Still I believe he was told he was to stay in the office. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. You do not know that?—-A. Yes, I know that. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Mr. Young in that letter says he has heard no complaints as to classification. 
He uses the words ‘ As for any complaints regarding classification, we have not heard 
of them.’ Did you interview any of the commissioners in Winnipeg in May ? 
—A. Yes, about the end of May I think they were there. 

ree This interview in May, I mean May of 1907, would be previous to that letter? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Before I deal with that interview I want to ask whether you had gone over 
the line, whether you knew it and knew the men under you on it?—A. I had, I had 
gone to the principal portions of the line. There were portions on which there was 
ne work going on, and it was not necessary to go on, but I had been on the principal 
portions of the line and my assistant had been. 

Q. And did you confer with the district and divisional engineers with regard to 
it?—A. Yes, certainly. Saw them once or twice a month. ; 

Q. That would apply to May, 19072—A. Yes. It was when I found what I con- 
sidered excessive classification was creeping in that I realized I had neglected outside 
be for office work. I admit that I would have liked to have spent more time out- 
side. 
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Q. Had there been any complaints up to June, 19077—A. Complaints of what? 

Q. With regard to disputes of classification, had any been officially reported ?—A. 
Yes, in the ordinary way. You generally hear complaints, but nothing serious that 
I can recollect. There were no complaints in writing. We would discuss the affairs 
of the whole district when I saw them. 

Q. Did you have any complaints from McArthur ‘previous to that?—A. I do not 
think he put his complaints in writing. He complained various times and his engineer 
Mr. Hazelwood. I asked them to specify whether the complaints they had referred 
to classification or measurements, and to specify what particular places they disputed 
my engineer’s classification or measurements, and I found it difficult to get them to 
come down to anything they would say that it was general all over the line. Mr. 
MeArthur once complained of our measurements of the whole line; he said the con- 
tractors were not getting full measurements. Well, I considered that was absurd. 
Of course I had confidence in my men on the work. I believe that no such a thing 
should occur. One man or two might probably in a month underestimate, but as a 
rule you could not condemn such a staff as I had. No one would believe they were 
underestimating or undermeasuring. I could not get McArthur to get down to a 
specified case until shortly before I left, and then he mentioned a certain contract, 
Prefontaine’s, I think, in which he said the engineer had not paid him enough 
and I immediately said I would put in an engineer to remeasure it. He said that the 
classification was too low generally. I asked him if he could state any particular point 
and he said no. I asked him for another contractor who had complained and he 
named a man named Welsh, I think, and I immediately sent out word to the divisional 
engineer and I think I sent out the assistant engineer to adjust it. 

Q. Are these the only two specific complaints from McArthur?—A. The only two 
I can remember. 

Q. You could not get him to specify instances?—A. No. I several times offered 
to go over the contract with him and get him to specify any places where he was not 
properly treated. I said I would put off everything else and go with him and he could 
not name a day. I met him once on one trip on the Winnipeg river, that was about 
the only time I had seen him on the work. I wanted him to go over the work and 
over the plans and decide it on its merits. I considered that his complaints were 
more or less trivial. 


The committee adjourned. 


Tuespay, May 19, 1908. 
The committee met at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Barker.—Before you declared the committee adjourned last Wednesday, Mr. 
Chairman, there was an order given by you to the elerk to have another subpena 
issued. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—There was some discussion, but I do not think the motion was 
carried. 

Mr. Barker—Some gentlemen went away before the chairman gave the order to 
the clerk, but that does not matter. 

Mr. Hopams, K.C.—I made the motion. I desired to call Messrs. Heaman and 
Mann, and we asked that they be subpenaed along with Mr. Armstrong, and I was 
surprised to learn on coming here this afternoon that no subpena had been issued and 


the witnesses had not been summoned, as 
Mr. Macponatp.—There was some discussion as to the advisability of subpenaeing 


a whole lot of witnesses. : 
Mr. Le:Nox.—It might have been after you left. There was some confusion, an 
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Mr. Hodgins made the motion. It was discussed with the chairman and agreed to. 
Mr. Hodgins did say he required some witnesses to be subpenaed then. 

The CHARMAN.—I understand that Mr. Armstrong is here. 

Mr. Hopaws, K.C.—Yes, but I do not propose to call him before Heaman and 
Mann. He belongs to District ‘B, and I want witnesses belonging to District ‘F’ 
ie Mr. Macponatp.—We can order him to be subpenaed to-day. 

The CHamMaNn.—lIs it the pleasure of the committee that a subpena be ordered 
for Messrs. Heaman and Mann? 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I also ask that Mr. Woods, chief engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, be subpeenaed. He has official custody of the documents and may haye to be 
called first. 

The CHamman.-—-What does the commitiee think about that? 

Mr. Barxer.—I move that these three witnesses be subpoenaed. 

The CHairMAN.—It is moved that Mr. Woods be added to the other two. What 
date? : 
Mr. Hodgins, K.C-—What time does the committee propose to sit? If they could 
be here by Thursday I would be glad to call Messrs. Heaman and Mann. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I thought you were going to call some of the regular engineers 
of the commission. 

Mr. Honcixs, K.C.—When we discussed that it was stated that I could not get 
any as the work would be entirely denuded. I therefore named Heaman and Mann as 
my next witnesses. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is not a question of objecting, it is only a question of 
arranging. 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—The resident engineers I propose to call are men who know 
what was said at various times, and who will after Heaman and Mann have heen 
called be able to give their evidence intelligently. 

The CuamMAn.—Would you be ready to take Mr. Woods up before Mr. Heaman ? 

Mr. Hopcins, K.C.—Yes, but I would rather have Mr. Heaman. However, I can 
go on with Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Lennox.—The committee might say Friday. 

Mr. Barxer.—lIf we carry the resolution the details can be fixed as to the order 
ot the day. It is just possible that Mr. Woods may be in Quebec. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—What did you say, Mr. Murphy, about the motion? 

Mr. Murruy.—I propose to call Mr. Poulin and I move that he be added. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I presume you do not intend to call him before Mr. Hodgins is 
through. 

Mr. Murpuy.—No, not before Major Hodgins is through. / 

The CHAamRMAN.—The minutes are adopted then? 

e bat MacponaLp.— Mr. Woods and Mr. Heaman will be subpenaed for Thursday, 
en? 

Mr. Hopems, K.C—Yes, or to-morrow if we get through. Now, let me call the 
attention of the committee to the disregard of the order which was made for the 
production of papers that I stated at the very inception were absolutely necessary 
to my examination. The original estimates of section (F) and section (B) have never 
yet been produced in this committee. I may say in passing that I attribute no neglect 
at all to Mr. Murphy. I arranged with him before I left on Thursday that those papers 
were to be here on Monday and that Major Hodgins would be here on Monday for the 
purpose of going over with him those papers. He was here on Monday but there was 
no production. This morning blue prints of copies instead of the originals were pro- 
duced and although I protested I have not yet seen those originals, so that none of 
those documents which we have been talking about since the beginning have been 
produced. Then the correspondence relating to the estimates previous to J: uly ist 
1907, have not been produced and no reports as to the objections of the Grand Trunk 
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Pacific engineers on district (F) have been produced until September, 1907, although 
those reports I may say were referred to in the Board minutes as early as July 12. 
Out of the list of papers which I named giving dates and parties there have only been 
produced seven out of a total of fifteen or sixteen, I should think. Several of the other 
papers have been produced and shown to me just a few minutes ago, so I ask the com- 
mittee if the committee intends their orders to be carried out by the commission to 
insist that some consideration be given to myself and Major Hodgins and that at all 
events the documents which are necessary that I should have here should be produced 
and which it was understood should be here before Major Hodgins’ examination was 
gone on with. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Not before his examination was gone into. It was understood 
that those papers should be produced but not before his examination. 

Mr. Murrnuy.—There was no understanding of that kind. My learned friend has 
correctly stated what his request was after the last meeting of the committee. That 
request was communicated to the commission and we have produced some hundreds 
of documents for which I hold receipts from the clerk of the commission. 

Mr. Hones, K.C.—Dated when? 

Mr. Murrny.—Dated to-day. Blue prints of the plans, estimates and profiles were 
produced to my learned friend and he stated that Major Hodgins had looked at them 
but that they would not be sufficient and that they wanted to see the originals. That 
request was transmitted to the commission and I am informed that the originals are 
documents of such great importance that cannot be brought up here and left out of 
their custody. The suggestion has been made that the commission would be very glad 
to afford Major Hodgins and his counsel under the eye of somebody representing the 
the commission and familiar with those profiles, an opportunity to inspect and go over 
the originals if the copies which we have produced here are not sufficient for their 
purpose. Those profiles and estimates are really the current history of the construction 
of the road and they form among the most important documents in the custody of the 
commission. 

Mr. CarvetL.—Does not that seem to be a fair offer? 3 

Mr. Hopers, K.C.—No; some of those originals contain alterations made by Major 
Hodgins, and the blue prints, being only photographs, are without an indication that 
he made that check. I stated at the very beginning that I wanted those documents, 
and I have never been told that there is the slightest objection. 

Mr. Carvett.—You have been told that you can go over them at the office. 

Mr. Hoparns, K.C.—I have heard that for the first time to-day. Mr. Murphy 
suggested before I left on Thursday that we should go over to the office of the com> 
mission. I told him that neither Major Hodgins nor I desired to visit the commis- 
sion and that I wished the documents to be brought here to the clerk of the committee 
pursuant to the order of the committee. Now, if it is the order of the committee that 
they should be produced here, it is not reasonable that the commission should disregard 
that, and say: I won’t allow them unless you go to the office. 

Mr. Carvetu.—It seems to me a distinction without a difference. | 

Mr. Macponatp.—Allow me to make a suggestion as to the practice. It seems to 
me that the commission should submit the documents to Major Hodgins and his 
counsel for inspection, and that some officer of the commission should attend here 
with the documents in his custody and take them away. ie 

Mr. Carveti.—Are there any marks on the originals that are not on the copies: 

Mr. Murruy.—The copies are exact reproductions. : 

Mr. Barxer.—Is no member of the committee entitled to look at those documents ¢ 
T intend to look at them, and I do not know that I am bound to go to the office of the 
commission. aoe 

Mr. Macponatp.— My suggestion would satisfy your curiosity. 

Mr. Barxer.—It is not curiosity. It is my duty to look at those papers. 
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Mr. Murpuy.—The commission are quite prepared to do what Mr. Macdonald 
pierre Pi tn the committee are in session any document considered by any 
person, whether it is the original or not, to be necessary should be here. What should 
be done afterwards is a matter for further consideration, but undoubtedly the papers 
should be before the committee when it is sitting. In many cases I presume it would 
be found that copies of the documents would serve the purpose, but in some cases we 
will have to have the originals. We want to accommodate ourselves as far as we can. 

The CuarrmMan.—Are the copies an exact reproduction of the originals? 

Mr. Murpoy.—They are. 

The CuarrMan.—Then I don’t see much difference. ; 

Mr. Lennox—That may be in most cases, but there are cases where the copies 
might not show the different stages the work had gone through, such as Mr. Hodgins 
says, where Major Hodgins made alterations. 

Mr. Murruy.—tThese are shown on the copies. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Major Hodgins has the advantage over everybody else, in that he 
knows what documents he wants, and I am satisfied that the committee will be pre- 
pared to order those documents to be brought here if they are considered necessary. 
Of course, if he has too high a sense of dignity to go to the commission office—— 

Mr. BarKer.—I do not think that is a proper thing to say. He has told us he only 
heard of it to-day for the first time. 

Mr. Murpuy.—lIt was suggested last week. 

Mr. Carvert.—I heard. Mr. Hodgins say that neither he nor the Major would go 
to the office. If papers are wanted they can be brought here and put on the table, but 
they must be taken away again by the official in charge. I do not think they ought to 
be left here. I am only too willing that Mr. Hodgins should have every original docu- 
ment on this table. 

Mr, Barxer.—I want it understood very cleaily that this committee is not con- 
fined to Major Hodgins or his charges. There is a far broader inquiry here than that. 
Whether Major Hodgins wants to see them or not, if this committee orders the pro- 
duction of the papers, the papers ought to be here. 

Mr. CarveLt.—There won’t be any difficulty in getting a look at the papers. 

Mr. Hoperys, K.C.—I would like to call attention to what I said when the matter 
was up before (reads): ‘I contend that it is impossible for any resident engineer in 
charge of 250 miles of road to repeat from memory the date as to classification objec- 
tion, etc., and to suggest that I shall be asked, without having seen them until to-day, 
to go on and examine the witness, is something the committee should not ask me to 
do. I venture to say that no court in the land would say that if you cannot prove 
charges out of your own mouth we will not allow you to produce the documents or 
papers. 

“Mr. MacponaLp.—No one proposed that. We want to be fair. 

- Mr. Hopes, K.C._—We cannot proceed without those papers and without oppor- 
tunity to read them, and point out whether they are erroneous in view of the evidence. 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—No one expects you to do that.’ 

Mr. Hopems, K.C.—So I fully understood we would have those papers. 

Mr. Carvett—Can you point out any papers you have asked for and that have 
been refused ? 

Mr. Hopains, K.C._—Yes, I can. I will tell you the name of one paper, namely, 


item 3, page 11 of the charges. The August estimate, from which Major Hodgins 
struck out over-classification. 


Mr. Carvett.—Who did you ask? 


Mr. Honerns, K.C.—I asked this committee to direct the production of papers. 
Mr. Carveti.—-You are not treating us fairly. Did you ask the commission ? 
Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I asked Mr. Murphy for the production of the papers. 

Mr. Carvett.—Whrre was he? 
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Mr. Honerns, K.C.—In his office. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Did you suppose that he had them in his office? 

Mr. Hoperns, K.C.—No, he was to get them and have them here on Monday. The 
papers are not here yet. I have not seen them. 

The Cuamman.—I think the committee wants to be reasonable. We do not want 
trouble if we can help it. But we understand that the commission does not want to 
bring all its papers, which are important documents, here if they can possibly do with- 
out it. If the copies are exact copies of the originals with notes and everything why 
should we not admit them ? 

Mr. Barxer.—We want to see the originals. 

The CuatrmMan.—Let them go on. Why should we not admit them? 

Mr. Barxer.—Because I prefer to see the originals, and intend to. The commis- 
sioners can send clerks here with the papers. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Let us get back to the proposal. Let Mr. Murphy or the com- 
missioners bring in charge of one of their officers the original documents that Mr. 
Hodgins wants. Let them remain in the custody of the clerk. We, of course, as 
well as Mr. Hodgins, will have the privilege of examining them. 

My. Lennox.—And in addition to that we will have to have also what is the 
practice in other committees, where any member may see documents in the intervals 
while such are under the custody of the clerk. 

The CHarrMAN.—Let it be understood that the documents which are not considered 
sufiicient as copies be named by Mr. Hodgins and be brought here in the charge of an 
officer of the commission, left here with him during the meetings of the committee 
and examined by Mr. Hodgins and members of the committee, and then taken back 
to the commission. 

Mr. Lennox.—We want also what we observe elsewhere that if members of the 
committee desire during the recesses of the sittings, to look over the documents the 
clerk will also be here for that. : 

Mr. Carvetu.—lI think the “perusal of two or three documents will satisfy the 
curiosity of our friends and that we ought to go on with the examination. 

Mr. Barxer.—We have been a week at this now and it seems to be impossible to 
make people understand that we want to see the originals. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think my honourable friend is looking for a grievance. ° 

The CHAIRMAN.—Suppose that we bring the originals and compare them with the 
copies and if they are found to be exactly similar to the originals let the commis- 
sioners take back the originals. Is that fair enough? 

Mr. Barxer.—It would be except that there might be cases where the witnesses 
might want to see the original documents. Documents written by one man and sent 
to another may have been marked or altered and we must have the documents here. 
The copies will not show that. 

Mr. Carvetu.—So far as I am concerned there will not be any objection to bring- 
ing any document and letting it be examined. 

Mr. Hoperys, K.C.—Some documents have not been brought here. 

Mr. Carvert.— You will not say that any documents have been refused ? 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I don’t understand what you mean. I arranged with Mr. 
Murphy that they would be brought here on Monday and that is not carried out. 

Mr. Carvett.—You will have them. 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I have a right to look for them to-day. 

Mr. Carvett.—You have seen the copies and know what is in them. Will you say 
that you are not in a position to examine without the original documents ? 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—On that point I am not. 

Mr. Carvety.—lIt looks to me that Mr. Hodgins is looking for a grievance. So 
far as I am concerned I don’t want to give them any, and I propose adjournment until 
eight o’clock so that Mr. Hodgins can examine.the documents. I do not want him to 
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have a grievance and I want to adjourn so that he can see them. We had better 
adjou nd get him these documents. 

= Me Paden Sarna is it that you want? We will produce it. We don’t want 
any more delay. = F = 

Mr. Murpuy.—My suggestion is that a list of the documents be made 1n writing 
and that we get them out. 

Mr. Carvett.—To avoid misunderstanding name your documents. I want Mr. 
Hodgins to say that he wants these documents or that he does not want them. 

Mr. Hoperss, K.C.—I have said so. 

Mr. Carvett.—What are they? ; 

Mr. Hovcrs, K.C.—Various progress estimates and profiles of district F and B. 
Reports of division engineers to district engineer and by him to the chief engineer 
from January, 1907, to the present time, also those relating to district B. 

Mr. Carvert.—Of those which do you require to begin this afternoon? 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I require the profiles and progress estimates December, 1906, 
January, 1907, February, 1907, March, April, May and June. These are Mr. Mc- 
Intosh’s division of district ‘F’ and also the August estimates covering the same divi- 
sion. Then for the examination of Major Hodgins on matters referred to in his 
charges, I shall want the estimates from January, 1907, to September, 1907, covering 
Mr. Richan’s division. The others that I have mentioned will be required for the 
other witnesses. 

Mr. Carvett.—Then you cannot properly proceed with the examination of witness 
this afternoon? You cannot go on without those documents ? 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I say that I can proceed to a certain distance and then shall 
have to stop, and I want to look at these documents before I can proceed again. 

Mr. Carvetu.—If you say that you cannot go on I want to adjourn in order to 
give you an opportunity to see those documents. - 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—I can go so far and when I get to that point I shall have to stop. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I am sorry that I shall have to go to the House on business. 
How would it be to give Mr. Murphy the list and he could give you the papers which 
you call for. I am anxious to facilitate matters and the examination of Major Hodgins 
can go on in my absence. 

Mr. Hopes handed to Mr. Murphy a written statement comprising the papers 
already named in the foregoing which he required. = 

Mr. Murpoy.—Does this comprise all that you want the originals of? 

Mr. Hopes, K.C.—No, there will be more I expect, but that is all I want for 
Major Hodgins’ examination so far as I know. I intend to proceed by asking as to 
some papers mentioned previously. There is no objection to their production I suppose? 

Mr. Carvetu.—There is no objection to any production. 

Mr. Hopems.—I have explained that there is non-production. 

Mr. CarvEtt.—I know that the commission is anxious to have everything here. I 
am objecting to Mr. Hodgins or members of the committee trying to create the 
impression of anybody keeping back documents. They are trying to create that 
impression before the country. 

Mr. Lennox.—We are not so much concerned about the country as about facts. 

Mr. CarveLL.—I am concerned a little. Sometimes there has been a concealed 
attempt to raise the question that we are trying to keep back documents and I propose 
to ask the committee again to adjourn for the time being so that Mr. Hodgins may 
see the documents. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—I think we should go on with the examination of witness. I am 


going out but it can go on providing that nothing controversial is raised during my 
absence. 
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Examination of Major Hodgins resumed. 


By Mr. Hodgins, K.C.: 


Q. Major Hodgins, I think on the last occasion we had got down pretty well to 
an interview which took place with some members of the commission. A number of 
them in Winnipeg some time either in May or June, 1907. Do you remember 
whether that was in May or June exactly ?—A. Either the end of May or early in 
June. 

Mr. Hoperns (to Mr. Parent).—Can that date be stated so as to save trouble? 

Mr. Parent.—About the 9th of June. 


By Mr. Hodgins, K.C.: 


Q. Then in Winnipeg you met the commission 2_A. Yes. 

Q. Who were there?—A. I think they were all there. 

Q. Was McArthur there?—A. He lives in Winnipeg, yes. 

Q. Did you have any discussion with any members of the commission with regard 
to the McArthur contract?—A. Yes, 

Q. Who did you speak to, who was the conversation with?—A. I am not certain 
whether McArthur was there, but it was to all the others, I think. 

Q. What was said to you by any commissioners dealing with the McArthur con- 
tract?—A. We discussed the advisability of more men going on the work in conse- 
quence of a statement I had put in showing the amount of time it would take to 
finish up some heavy cuttings. 

Q. I see from the minutes of the board a letter dated May 9, written at Ottawa, 
and copies of that and the chief engincer’s letter of 15th of May directed to be sent 
to McArthur. Would that be in answer to the statement you refer to?—A. Possibly. 

Q. At all events you complained about something to the commissioners. How 
did the discussion arise?—A. I do not know whether we discussed it generally. I 
think they were there a couple of days. 

Q. Now, what was said about the want of men?—A. Well, I understood that the 
chief engineer saw him or that he had written a letter. 

Q. Did you talk to any individual member ?—A. Yes, more or less. 

Q. With Mr. Young?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was that conversation?—A. Well, that was perhaps about the work and 
the state it was in. 

Q. Yes, what was the state at that time?—A. He spoke about the trouble he was 
having about the McArthur contract. 

Q. Trouble he had had or was having about the McArthur contract ?—A. Yes, 
and that something ought to be done. McArthur was complaining about not getting 
enough measurement and not enough classification. I said that the engineers we had 
were giving him correct measurements. They were all experienced men, and as far 
as I knew classification was not a very serious matter so far as we had gone. I told 
him how much mixed material excavation and loose rock had been returned up fo that 
date, and he said that he did not understand it; something ought to be done for 
McArthur. I said I was doing all I could; we were estimating as high as we could, 
so I understood from the engineers. Then he referred to Quebec. He said that in 
Quebec he understood there was more classification to be done, but the prices were 
lower there, and the contractors all seemed to be satisfied. There was a row on in 
District ‘F’ and no trouble in Quebec. 3 

Q. Yes, and what further?—A. He said why I did not do as Doucet did. 

Q. Yes?—A. I said I did not think there was any difference in what Doucet was 
doing and what I was doing. If Doucet was put on my district he would do what I 
was doing, and if I was on his I would do the same as he was doing. It was an 
engineering thing, and I suggested that he had better leave the engineering question 
alone, as he admitted that he did not understand classification. 
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Q. You advised him to let the question alone, as he did not understand classifica- 
tion? He admitted that?—A. Yes; ‘but he said that I had better go to Quebec and 
see. 

Q. Yes; see what?—A. See the work done there; get an object lesson. 

Q. What was your reply?—A. I said I did not require an object lesson ; I had 
enough experience to know what to do in my own district, and had not time to go to 
Quebec. I wanted to go out on the work as soon as the snow was off; it was about 
going off then. 

Q. You wanted to go out on the work when the snow went off?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any talk with Mr. Reid?—A. I expect so. 

Q. Do you remember any?—A. Yes, we were there all together in the hotel, and 
we al] talked together about conditions. 

Q. Who do you mean by all?—A. I talked to them all. 

Q. Mr. Reid, Mr. Young, Mr. Parent?—A. Yes. 5 

Q. Well, what was the talk with Reid in Winnipeg?—A. I think I suggested to 
Mr. Reid that it would be better if Young left the engineering part of the work alone; 
that he was a good-natured man, and liked to help everybody, but did not understand 
much about it. 

Q. What did Mr. Reid say?—A. He agreed. He said: Yes, that the commis~ 
sioners had their work to do, and they did not know anything about various engineer- 
ing questions. 

Q. Was anything said between you, Young and Reid and Lumsden, that you recall 
in Winnipeg in th@ discussion as to the chief engineer, for instance?—A. Yes, there 
was something. I think I told Mr. Reid and Young and Lumsden that one of the 
contractors’ engineers wished that Mr. Young was chief instead of Lumsden, or some- 
thing of that kjnd. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Who said that?—A. One of the contractors’ engineers. 


Q. What did he say?—A. That he wished Young was chief engineer instead of 
Mr. Lumsden. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. You told this to the three of them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins, K.C.: 


Q. Was there anything said about the chief engineer when Mr. Lumsden was not 
there, between you, Reid and Young?—A. I do not remember whether there was on 
that occasion or not when we discussed Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. On any occasion in Winnipeg +—A. I think in discussing the question with 
Young and in reference to the Quebec work, he said that I referred too much to Mr. 
Lumsden, and I said that Mr. Lumsden required me to refer to him; that I had to 
do what Mr. Lumsden wished. 


Q. Well, he said?—A. Well, he said that Doucet did not refer very much to 
Lumsden. 


Q. Yes?—A. He advised me to do the same thing; he said I ought to be experi- 
enced enough to know what to do myself. 

Q. Yes?—A. I said that so long as I was subordinate to the chief engineer I 
considered it my duty to refer everything I considered necessary. 

Q. Yes. Did he say anything then; what was his answer?—A. Nothing on that 
occasion. 

Q. Did he say anything on any other occasion?—A. Ver 
discussion took place in Ottawa. 

Q. Yes, when 2—A. 1 think it was the time I went down to appear. before the 
board after Mr. Grant put in his charges against the engineers on the district. I had 


y much the same sort of 
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to wait two or three days before the board met. I saw Mr. Reid. I told him that 
when I came down the way things were going I had got disgusted and thought of 
resigning, but when J had read Grant’s report I intended to fight it out, not so much 
that I cared personally, but for the statements he had made against the engineers in 
the district, whom I considered superior men to Grant. 

Q. Well was anything said about the chief engineer at that time?—A. Yes, I 
said I had just been in to see the chief engineer about getting permission to do some 
things on the line and he still adhered to his original decision that these must be 
referred to him, I must get permission from him. [I said ‘It won’t make very much 
difference.’ It was on the question of borrowing rock—the contractors wanted to 
borrow rock—and borrowing rock would eventually have been necessary in building 
roads. J mentioned one or two instances like that. He said ‘well you ought to act 
on your own responsibility. You know what to do, we have got confidence in you.’ 
And I said, ‘ well, I cannot.’ He said, ‘Ycu ought to ignore the chief engineer.’ 

Q. He said what?—A. ’ Why don’t you ignore the chief engineer ’? . 

Q. Yes?—A. He spoke about him being old fashioned, of course, and rather 
difficult— 

Q. Yes, and rather what?—A. And taking some time to give a decision. 

Q. Yes +A. And said his time was taken up with the office and he had quite 
enough to do, I had better act upon my own responsibility, and that the chief engineer 
liked to be ignored. I said ‘ That is rather a strong way of putting it but as long as 
the chief engineer is there I have got to report to him.’ 

Q. Yes?—A. He said ‘ The trouble with you is that you are too much of a military 
man, you are too loyal to your chief,’ 

Q. Now what was that conversation in reference to?—A. That began with refer- 
ence to Mr. Grant’s report. 

Q. ut when he spoke of ignoring the chief engineer and acting on your own 
responsibility that was as to what?—A. He said this way: ‘We want the work done, 
we want the work carried on, we don’t want any kicking because a great many com- 
plaints are made.’ I said ‘These complaints should be made to the chief engineer, 
through the district engineer, and not direct to the commissioners.’ I said, ‘We 
know how to deal with them.’ 

Q. Well now was anything said at that time about stripping?—A. Yes. They 
mentioned talking about being more generous in a general way. 

Q. More what?—A. More generous in a general way. He said ‘I hear some of 
your engineers measure the stripping.’ 

Q. Measure the stripping?—A. Measure the stripping of a rock cut. I said ‘ Yes, 
it is customary to do that. He said ‘ No, it is trifling, it should not be taken into 
consideration.’ I said, ‘When it is trifling it certainly is not measured. If a man 
has got to go around with a dust pan and a broom to scrape it up we are not going 
to measure it or take it off the contractor, but if it amounts to anything that can be 
measured in any appreciable quantity then it has got to be measured and classified 
according to the classification it happens to be.’ 

Q. What did he say to that?—A. He did not say very much. That is about all 
T think. 

Q. What do you mean—just explain because I do not quite understand—what 
was the question there about the measurement or classification of strippings?—A. 
What question ? 

Q. You said that the engineers measured the strippings, measured them as what? 
—A. The stripping is the mixed material that overlies rock, and if that lies over the 
rock in such quantity that it can be measured: oe 

Q. Yes?—A. Say a couple of feet deep or more than that, or even less in some 
cases, that is measured and classified according to the material it happens to be. If 
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it is earth it is put in as common excavation. If it isa mixture of loose rock it is put 
in as loose rock. : f ‘ 
Q. Then what was said when you were discussing about how it should be 


measured?—A. What was said? In what way? : 
Mr. Murrny.—I object, Mr. Chairman to any leading questions. I have already 


allowed a couple of such questions to go. : ; 
The Wrirness.—The question of strippings came up with reference to the question 


say of liberality by the engineers. 


By Mr. Hodgins, K.C.: 


Q. Yes. Liberality in what direction, that is what I want to know?—A. He 
gave it as a sort of instance. He said ‘I don’t know anything about engineering.’ 

Q. What I want you to make clear is what his idea was that he was conveying to 
you about the measurement of strippings ? 

Mr. MurpHy.—What did he say, not what his idea was? 

Q. As conveyed to you?—A. I don’t know what his idea was but I said to him, 
‘You have evidently been listening to Grant, you have not been listening to Mr. 
Lumsden.’ : 

Q. Was this Mr. Reid or Mr. Young?—A. Mr. Reid. 

Q. What was said about it?—-A. That was all. 

Q. What was said by him about his measuring ?—A. He gave it as an instance. 
He said, ‘I understand some of your engineers measure the stripping of a rock cut.’ 
Well I don’t think that he knew what he was talking about. He had heard probably 
that it was considered improper to measure, or unreasonable for engineers to measure 
stripping. 

Q. That is what I want you to explain 7—A. And I explained to him there were 
different kinds of stripping, there was stripping that could be measured and had to 
be measured, no one could get away from it. The stripping that he probably referred 
to was immaterial, as I illustrated to you—the stripping you would have to scrape 
up with a broom and dustpan. 

Q. Was all this talk of stripping with Mr. Reid?—A. It was in Mr. Reid’s office. 
We discussed things generally. 

Q. Was Mr. Reid alone or were any of the other Commissioners there?—A. He 
was there alone, 

Q. This was in Ottawa?—A. Ottawa, yes. 

Q. Did you have any other conversation, either in Winnipeg or Ottawa, with any 
Ccmmissioners with regard to the classification of material in your district?—a. 
Well, as I said, I had a conversation witn Mr. Young about classification in Winnipeg. 

Q. In Winnipeg. Is that what you detailed to us?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or had you other conversations ?—A. I had spoken to him several times about 
at. 
Q. What did he say to you?—-A. I said it did not amount to very much at the 
time. : 

Q. What did not amount to very much?—A. The classification in the district up 
to date, up to say July or June. 

Q. In what way did it not amount to very much?—A. We had not encountered 
very much in comparison with the amount of rock, or say the proportion of loose 
rock and common excavation returned to date was much less than tue proportion of 
solid rock. 

Q. What started this conversation?—A. In Winnipeg? 

Q. Yes?—A. The condition of the contract, 

(). In what respect?—A. Lack of men. 

Q. Yes?—A. And the report I had put in. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that not the same interview that you mentioned a few minutes ago 2—A. 


Yes. 


Q. That is the same one that you had in Winnipeg? That is what you related 
before?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Well here is your letter of 9th May to Mr. Lumsden (reads) : 


EXHIBIT No. 4. 


Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., Kenora, May 9, 1907. 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Based on the April rate of progress grading on the following divisions 
should be completed as follows :— 


Division 5 M 0 to 47—on 3 years 84 months. 
6 M 47 to 90—on 5 years 54 months. 
7 M 90 to 131—on 2 years 4 month. 
8 M 181 to 181.6—on 2 years 14 months. 
9 M 181.6 to St. B. should have track laid by end of this year. There 
are very few men on at present owing to frost. 


The above estimate is based on total yardage, not on certain large cuttings that 
ean only advance at a certain rate per month. 

Division 5 and 6 should advance more rapidly during the summer months, and 
there is no reason why the greater portion of division 5 should not be completed in a 
year if sufficient men are put on. The progress profile shows little work opened up, 
but I have been assured by Mr. Webster that sufficient plant is now on this division 
on Philipp’s contract to proceed rapidly, and that several cuttings have been opened 
since the April estimate was taken. 

In order to compare McArthur’s rate of progress with that of the branch line, 
would it be possible to get the total yardage of rock and earth on the branch or the 
total estimated cost, and work out a comparison with Mr. McArthur’s rate of progress, 
taking into consideration the Foley Bros. started the branch in Sept., 705 and 
McArthur in May or June, 06? : 

Taking the branch at 200 miles, and the main line, McArthur’s contract at 250 
miles, McArthur has 5 miles to build for every four on the branch. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS, 
District Engineer, ‘ F? 


Q. Was the letter I have just read put in as Exhibit 4 the one which created the 
discussion ?—A. In Winnipeg? 

Q. Yes?—A. Thete was another statement I put in. It was a detailed statement 
of all the euts that had not been opened up, a long list and it gave the amount of 
time, the number of months that had been spent on them, and how long at the same 
rate of progress it would take to finish them. 

Q. I would like to have that report?—A. I think it was on that Mr. Lumsden 
based his letter. I gave him that in Winnipeg. 

Q. On that date?—A. When we were up there. 

Q. Or earlier?—A. No, that was when we came up there, that is on the 9th of 
June. Possibly this had something to do with it, but the detailed list I gave him 
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Q. Well, they have that detailed list here, I think. You wrote that letter on the 
9th of May, didn’t you#~A. Yes. (reads): ‘List of heavy cuttings, showing approxi- 
mate time of completion.’ 

Q. What is the date of that letter?—A. June 6. 


234 IDNGSHOBUL Ifo, Gh : 
H. D. Lumspen, Esa., Kenora, June 6, 1907. 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—I am sending you a list of cuttings, showing the amount of cubie 
yards excavated, and still to be excavated, and reckoning that these cuttings can 
be worked at the rate of 1,000 cubic yards per month, the last column shows the num- 
ber of months required to finish from June 1st. I have sent Mr. McArthur a copy. 
Some of the cuttings are not advancing at the rate of 1,000 cubic yards per month, 
but in order to fix a uniform rate for comparison, we consider 1,000 cubic yards per 
month not too much to expect. 

Yours truly, 


A. E. HODGINS, 
District Engineer. 


Lir or Heavy Curtines, showing Approximate Time of Completion. 


i} 
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List or Heavy Currines, showing Approximate Time of Completion—Continued. 


Time to finish 
F : ; Cubie yards Cubic yards | reckoning 1,000 
Mile. Cubic yards in cut. cee eae still to cubic yards per 
e : excavate. finonth irom: 1st 
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Winnipeg River crossing mile 135. 


And then it gives the material and the cuttings. 
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Q. Was that given to Mr. Lumsden in Winnipeg 7—A. I think I brought a copy 
up; he either had his copy or I had my copy with me. : : Y 

Q. Was any reference made to that letter in the conversation with Mr. Young 
and Mr. Reid?—A. Yes—well, not with Mr. Reid, I do not think; they were all 
there then; I have no doubt they all knew about it, that Mr. Lumsden discussed the 
question with them. ie 

Q. Was any reference made to it in the discussion in Winnipeg ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the reference made to it? What was said about it by them?—A. In 
conversation with Mr. Young he said: ‘ Mr. McArthur claims that he is not getting 
enough classification, and short measurement by some of the engineers.’ ; 

Q. Yes?—A. I told him I did not think that was the case; that if he was losing 
money it was his own fault. 

Q. That, then, followed the conversation that you detailed to us that took place 
in Winnipeg with Mr. Young?—A. Yes. 

Q. Very well. Did you leave Winnipeg with the commissioners?’—A. Yes, we 
went down in their car. 

Q. Was there any further discussion in the car on the way down?—A. It was 
decided that I should go to Quebec. 

Q. I just want to know how it was decided—what was said?—A. Mr. Young, I 
think, said he had been speaking to me about going to Quebec, and he asked the chief 
engineer if he did not think I ought to go, or would he give me permission to go, 
something like that, and the chief engineer consented. 

Q. He consented. That was on the way down from Winnipeg to Kenora 1A, 
On the way down, before I got off. 

Q. Then, was there anything more said about it than you have told us#—A. Not 
on the car; I do not think so. 

Q. Not on the car. Was there anything said about holidays?—A. I said I hadn’t 
very much time, and I did not particularly want to go down to Quebec to see any- 
thing ; if I was going to have a holiday, I would sooner spend it some place where 
there wasn’t any railway. I hadn’t had a holiday for three years. 

Q. How was the date for the Quebec trip fixed?—A. They told me to meet the 
commissioners in Montreal, I think it was, on a certain date; I think I afterwards 
telegraphed them to find out, and I went down to Quebec on that date, about the 17th. 

Q. How did you ascertain the date you were to meet them in Quebec?—A. They 
told me what time they proposed to leave Ottawa and I would meet them in Montreal. 

Q. In Montreal?—A. In Montreal. 

Q. What date did you meet them in Montreal?—-A. I forget what date I left 34 
es it — between the 15th and the 17th of the month, and I went straight down to 

ontreal. 


Q. Well, then, the trip to Quebec took from the 17th, did it, until the 25th?—A. 
About that time. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Was this in June?—A. In June. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Ont am. putting in this letter of June 6 (Exhibit 5). Now, where did you meet 
the commissioners, Montreal?’—A. I think I went up to Ottawa, and then they left 
the same day, and we went down to Montreal. 

Q. Yes, where did you go from Montreal?—A. We took the boat to eb 
stopped in Quebec that night. ae 

@: Who were with you on the trip? Who did you find formed the party ?—A. All 
the commissioners, the chief engineer and the other district engineers. 


Q. What other district engineers?—A. I think they were all th i = 
ception of Mr. T. 8. Armstrong. ts 
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_  Q. Can you give me the names of the other district engineers?—A. Mr. Poulin 
from North Bay, Mr. Molesworth from Ottawa, Mr. Dunn from New Brunswick. 

Q. And yourself ?—A. And myself. 

Q. Mr. Doucet was not there, was he?—A. We met him in Quebec. 

i e Now, you went down, as you say, you went down by boat from Quebec ?— 
. Yes. 

Q. Had you any conversation with the commissioners on the way down?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or with any of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the conversation about?—A. I had a conversation about the appoint- 
ment of the inspecting engineer. 

Q. Who was present when this conversation took place?—A. I had several conver- 
sations about it. 

Q. Who did you have the conversations with?—A. I think with two or three of 
the commissioners, Mr. Young, Mr. Reid, Mr. McIsaac, and then I had a conversation 
with Mr. Young, I think it was. 

Q. When?—A. When we were on the boat. 

Q. On the boat going down; now what was said? You said you had a talk about 
that appointment, what was said in connection with it? 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. Were these separate conversations, Mr. Hodgins?—A. Well, we discussed 
the appointment, I was doing considerable kicking about it. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. You?—A. And Mr. Reid said that the appointment was made and it would 
have to go, that it was their intention, it was no slight on the district engineers, the 
appointing of a junior man above them, that it was the intention of the commissioners 
to have a uniform classification all over the line and that Mr. Grant had been selected. 


By Mr. Murphy, K.C.: 
Q. Who said that?—A. I think it was Mr. Reid. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
.Q. To have a uniform classification all over the line?—A. All over the line, yes. 
Q. Yes?—A. And Mr. Grant had been selected. He had been recommended to 
them and that was the end of it. That was the substance, I think, of the conversation. 
Q. Recommended by whom?—A. Recommended by Mr. Doucet as the best man 
he had. 
Q. What was said about his qualifications?—A. Well, he had been assistant dis- 
trict engineer in Quebec and as such had had charge of classification there. 
Q. Had charge of classification in Quebec?—A. And it was a difficult section to 
classify. 
Q. Yes?—A. Therefore, they presumed he had had more experience in classifica- 
tion than others. 
Q. They wanted a uniform classification?—A. They wanted a uniform classifica- 
tion. 
Q. Did they say what the uniform classification, what the standard was?—A. No. 
They told me afterwards that the Quebec classification was to be taken as the standard. 
Q. Was to be taken as the standard. Who said that?—A. Mr. Young, I think. 
Q. Was anyone present besides Mr. Young when that statement was made?—A. 
I don’t remember. There were a lot of us together. We were on the boat. We were 
sitting at the stern of the boat—Mr. Reid, Mr. Young and Mr. Mclsaac, and I think 
Mr. Dunn was there. Mr. Poulin, I think, was there for a short time. I cannot 
remember all who were there. 
Q. Well then you got to Quebec and did Mr. Doucet join you?—A. We went to 


Mr. Doucet’s office and then we drove over some of the work. 
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Q. I mean when you got to the city of Quebec where did you go tof Is Mr. 
Doucet’s office in the city of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q.’ You went over what work with him and the others?—A. We drove over some 
of the work near Quebec. 

Q. Near Quebec?—A. Drove down and saw the viaduct. 

Q. The what?—A. There is a viaduct there. ; 

Q. Not this Quebec bridge?—A. We passed the Quebec bridge. 

Q. Standing then, I suppose? From there where did you go?—A. The next 
morning we went to Three Rivers, I think it was. 

Q. Just follow on to where you went/—A. And then took the train up to some 
station, and then took the boat. We went down the river. 

Q. What river was it?A. The St. Maurice. 

Q. And you went to where?—A. To La Tuque, a town called La Tuque, or the 
landing opposite La Tuque. 

Q. Then you disembarked, I suppose?—A. We got off there, yes; and we drove 
over the work—a portion of the work. 

Q. Drove over the work in cabs?—A. No, in wagons, in carriages. 

Q. All drove over it?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Did you all remain in the carriages, or did any of you get out#—A. First of 
all, we drove towards the St. Maurice river, I think it was—some river—and saw 
where some of the bank had been blasted out. Then we came back and drove over the 
line, and then we got to this large tunnel cut. 

Q. The large tunnel cut?—A. What I call a tunnel cut. I don’t know the mile 
or the station. 

Q. But you know the cut, I suppose?—A. Yes. Then I got out. 

Q. Well, now, did any one else meet you down there or in Quebec; did any one 
else join your party?—A. I believe the contractors came up. 

Q. The contractors came? What contractors?—A. The contractors on the work. 

Q. What are their names?—A. There were several of them. I don’t know; I 
don’t remember their names now. 

Q. Did any other engineers join you down there?—A. Well, Mr. Woods came and 
Mr. Armstrong. 

Q. Mr. Woods is assistant chief engineer?—A. Assistant chief engineer for the 
Grand Trunk Pacifie. 

Q. And Mr. Armstrong is what?—A. Inspecting engineer for the Grand Trunk 
Pacific at Quebec, and there were several of Mr. Doucet’s engineers. 

Q. Was his assistant district engineer there?—-A. Yes, Mr. Huestis. 

Q. And Mr. Hervey?—A. Mr. Hervey was there, and Mr. Davis from Quebec. 
Mr. O’Brien, I think, was there. 

Q. He is a contractor, is he not, or engineer?—A. A contractor. Either Mr. Mac- 
donald or Mr. O’Brien. 

Q. Yes. Was Mr. Davis there, do you know?—A. Mr. Davis was there. 

Q. Then, there were the commission, yourself and the other district engineers? 
—A. The district engineers and some of the contractors. 

Q. The district engineer was there and some of his assistants?—A. Yes, there 
was a large party. 

Q. Did you get out and go and make an examination of any of the work?—A. I 
examined this large cutting. 

Q. Did you go right through it?—A. It was not through. I went into one end of 
it, and then I walked over the upper portion of it and down to the other side. 

Q. Now, just describe the cutting 2—A. The western end, I think it was, we first 
came to was a mass of loose rock, boulders—I did not see any very large ones, a very’ 
nasty looking cutting—and on the upper portion of it there was some sand, wet sand, 
and loose rock. That was being wasted in carts or scrapers—carts, IT think—and the 
other end of it wag loose rock. I did not see any solid rock in place. 
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Q. You saw no solid rock in place?—A. I asked the engineers how they classified it. 
Q. What engineers?—A. Mr. Doucet, and he said 85 or 86 per cent. 
Q. He said 85 or 86 per cent?—A. I thought he meant loose rock. 

Q. You thought what?—A. I thought he meant loose rock. 

Q. Yes. _From what you saw how would you have classified it 2—A. Well, I did 
not a. it oun to give an opinion on that. : 

- trom what you saw what would be a fair and pr i ion ?— 

I spoke afterwards to Mr. Armstrong about it. eee ee 

Q. Yes?—A. And I asked him if it was—there some remark one of the contrac- 


tors made which made me ask Mr. Armstrong if it was 86 per cent solid rock or 86 


per cent loose rock, and he said 86 per cent solid rock. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Who said that?—A. Mr. Armstrong. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

iQ. Yesi—A. Then I asked him what his company were going to do about it. 
an he did not know. I said: ‘It is a pretty heavy percentage, and he said: 

Q. Then, what further? Was that before or after you got through the whole 
cutting ?—A. We had walked through the cutting. 

Q. Yes?—A. And I made some remark about the chance or the possibility, of 
getting a line around it, and avoiding such a heavy cut. It had really been laid out 
as a tunnel, but when they found there was no solid rock in place they abandoned the 
tunnel idea and took it as an open cut. 

- Q. As an open cut?—A. And classified it as 86 per cent of solid rock, so I was 
told. 

Q. I ask you again what was a fair classification?—A. I asked Mr. Armstrong, 
we looked at it, it would take a lot of estimating and measuring, and he said, forty 
per, cent would be about a pretty liberal measurement. I could not really give an 
estimate of it because I do not know how much boulders were in it, there was very 
little work on it, and we were not there more than 10 or 15 minutes. 

Q. Can you say whether 86 per cent was a fair or unfair classification ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—You are leading the witnesses; he said two or three times he 
could not give the classification. 

Mr. Hopews.—That is his estimate of classification—I am now dealing with a 
totally different thing. JI am asking him whether 86 per cent is a fair or unfair 
classification, that is of solid rock. 

A. 86 per cent seemed to me a very extravagant classification. 


By Mr. Murphy: - 
Q. That is your opinion on a 10 or 15 minutes inspection?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Just describe what the cutting was so far as you saw it; it was open and con- 
sisted of ?—A. Loose rock, cemented material, sand, wet sand, and boulders; I was 
told the largest boulders they had come across so far was a boulder of about 200 yards 
in size, one of the engineers told me that. 

Q. That is 200 cubic yards?—A. 200 cubic yards. 

Q. You were in there, from where it was open to the other end?—A. Yes, we 
walked all through it. 

Q. Was there any difference in formation, so far as you could see, at the other 
end, from what you saw at the open end?—A. It was evidently a slide come down 
from the side of the hill, of course I do not know whether they had any solid rock in 


it or not. 
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Q. Not where it wasn’t opened up, of course. Then did you on eee 7out 
examination further?—A. No, we walked on towards one of the contractors’ houses. 

Q. Yes?—A. And met the rest of the party. ' ; 

Q. Did you have any conversation then with them, or with any of fee party, with 
the commissioners, with regard to the classification ? Or with anyone else ‘—A. When 
we were going away I went to Mr. Lumsden—the train had stopped, and we went off 
to some little fishing hut which was near there, waiting, and I wanted to hear what he 
had to say. I asked him if a certain piece of work I had seem there was to be taken 
as standard. I referred to a large house that Mr. Armstrong told me was being built 
for the division engineer, and I said to Mr. Lumsden, ‘I saw a house down on the 
line, is that house to be taken as standard’? He turned away and said, ‘I don’t 
know anything about it.’ ; 

Q. Did you say anything to him about this La Tuque cutting 2—A. No, he gave 
me to understand, by his way, that he did not want to discuss anything and I went off. 

Q. So you went off. Then you came back to Quebec, I suppose, with the party; 
or did you come?—~A. No, I stayed down there over the Sunday. | 

Q. You stayed down there over the Sunday?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Did you meet any of the party in Quebec?—A. The party Went off, they all | 
went away except the Quebee men. " 

Q. Did you have any talk with any of them?—A. Yes, I saw Mr. Armstrong. 

Q. Is that the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him?—A. We had a long talk about the 
work generally. 

Q. Did you discuss with him the La Tuque eutting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you discuss the classification upon that division, district B?—A. Yes, 
we had a long discussion about various things. 

«). What was said?—A. You had better get Mr. Armstrong to tell you. 

Q. You give us your version of it?-A. He said the classification was very high, 
and I said, ‘ What are you doing about it’? He said, ‘I am reporting it to my people.” 
J said, ‘ What are they doing’? and he replied that he did not know, that they hadn’t ~ 
done anything just yet. I said, ‘Is there very much more classification of that kind?” 
And he said, ‘It is pretty general all over the district.’ I said, ‘ Are you going to 
dispute it?’ and he said he presumed they would. I asked him what it was going to 
amount to in Quebec and he said he hadn’t made a yery close estimate of it, but he 
was pretty certain that it would amount to nearly two million dollars, that his com- 
pany would object to. 

Q. To nearly two million dollars. What did he say would amount to two million 
dollars?—A. The difference in what we called ‘ over-classification’ then. 5 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In one district?—A. In the Quebee district. 
By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. In District B. From what you saw in Quebec, in that district, were you pre- 
pared to adopt that standard of classification as applying to your district?—A. No— 
what I saw and heard. 

Q. What you saw and heard. Did you have any conversation after your return — 
with any of the commissioners on the subject?—A. Not on that trip. I went up and 
went back to ‘work. 5 

Q. You went back to your own work?—A. Yes, to Kenora. I did not see them 
again—oh, yes, I went to Ottawa and I saw Mr. Lumsden, I think, I do not know 
whether I saw any of the commissioners. He asked me or told me to go back ‘and go 
over the work with Mr. Grant, and I refused point blank to go over the work with Mr. 
Grant. 

Q. Mr. Grant had not then gone out?—A. He was going. 

Q. Did you discuss the Quebec classification with him?—A. No. 


° 
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Q. Did you have any talk with any of the commissioners about the Quebec 
classification after you returned home?—A. I do not think so, in Ottawa. 

Q. You.did not think so, in Ottawa?—A. No, I had none. 

Q. Did you afterwards, after Mr. Grant had been all over your district?—A. I do 
not know whether I discussed Quebec classification, I discussed what classification I 
would not allow on my work. 

Q. With whom did you discuss that?—A. I think with the board. 

Q. With the board?—A. I am not certain. The minutes of the meeting—every- 
thing that was said at the time was taken down in shorthand, but I have never seen 
the report. 

Q. What was the date of that meeting?—A. It was the time I went down to answer 
about Mr. Grant’s charges. = 

Q. About Mr. Grant’s charges, that was the day you were present before the 
board ?—A. Yes. 

Q. According to the records, as far as I can see, that was on the first of August, 
because I see on the 31st of July you and Mr. Grant were notified of the meeting, to 
appear before the board on the first of August?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you and Grant were before the board on that day and you say that 
everything was taken down in shorthand and you have not seen it since?—A. No, with 
reference to that question about discussing classification I told several of them after- 
wards— 

Mr. Oarvett.—Now Mr. Hodgins 

The Witness.—I think it is immaterial. 

Mr. Carvett.—ZJust confine your evidence, please, to what took place between the 
commissioners and the engineers. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Speaking of that interview on the first of August when you were before the 
board was the question of classification that you were to adopt discussed?—A. I cannot 
‘say from memory. I have never seen the notes. A great many questions were discussed 
then. 

Q. Then we will get back to your interview with Mr. Lumsden when he requested 
you to go out with Mr. Grant and you refused?—A, Yes. 

Q. That would, be towards the end of June would it?—A. Just after the trip 
from—— 

Q. Just after the trip?—A. From Quebec. I think I came up from Quebec on a 
Monday to Ottawa and left 

Q. Did Mr. Lumsden tell you what instructions he had given to Mr. Grant?—A. 
I asked him whether we were to take instructions from Mr. Grant and he said no. 
Mr. Grant had been appointed against his wish and’he would see that he did not give 
any instructions to the engineers. 

Q. He would see that he would give no instructions to the engineers. That is to 
any of the engineers that were on the line?—A. Yes, and I believe he sent a letter 
out to that effect. 

Q. But did he tell you what his instructions to Grant were, what Grant was to do? 
—A. Yes, he said that Grant was to go over the line and report to him. 

~Q. And report to him. Then you went from there back to Kenora, I suppose?— 
A. Kenora. 

Q. To your office ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what were you doing between that time and the time that Grant’s report 
was sent to you, or rather I will put it down to the time the July estimates reached 
you at the end of July? Were you in Kenora or down in Ottawa, or where were you? 
—A. What date was that? 

Q. After you got back in June and went up at the end of that month to Kenora. 
You were back again in Ottawa. You were in Ottawa on the 31st July, because your 
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reply to Grant was dated at Ottawa on that date?+—A. Do you mean after I ge aS 


Lumsden in Ottawa and went back to Kenora? ‘ = 
Q. Yes?—A. I went out on the line. I think I met Mr. Grant in my oilice. 


Q. Did he finish his inspection then 2A. I don’t remember. 

Q. You don’t remember?—A. And I went down to Ottawa after that. 

Q. You went down to Ottawa after that? Now, what took place between you and 
Mr. Grant in your office at Kenora?—A. We discussed the question of classification. 

Q. Yes, and what was said about it?—A. He said that the Commissioners wanted 


the contractors to make money. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. What was that?—A. The commissioners wanted the contractors to make 
money and not have any disputes up there. I said: ‘That is very pleasant. How do 
they propose to do it?’ He said: ‘The only way to do it is to classify them out of 
the hole.’ 

By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. The only way to do it was to classify them out of the hole. Yes?—A. I said: 
‘ There is very little to classify on this district.’ 

Q. Yest—A. ‘It is nearly all solid rock. You cannot classify that any higher’; 
and I showed him that if I turned all the common excavation that had been returned 
on the division, outside the prairie, into loose rock, it would not amount to more than 
$400 a mile. So the classification of my district was at that time a very small amount. 

Q. That is the classification outside of solid rock+—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Well, then, what further took place?—A. He said he knew that, but in Que- 
bec it was different, there was more material to classify in Quebec. 

Q. Yes, well?—A. I said: ‘From what I have seen there and heard, there will 
surely be a scandal over the Quebec classification. He said: ‘ No, there won’t. There 
never will be any inquiry into it.’ 

Q. Yes?—A. [I thought he was talking pretty wild. 

Mr. Murpuy.—We cannot hear the witness. 

The Witness.—I thought he was talking pretty wild. He left the office about that 
time, and I walked with him as far as the corner. Then I turned down to my house 
and he went on to the hotel. : 

By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Now, was there anything said about La Tuque?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was said ’—A. I asked him about the classification there, and he said it 
was 86 per cent. Originally he said the engineers put it at about 30. 

Q. About 307 What engineers did he refer to/—A. The engineers on the work, 
and he had been sent over the line to re-classify the whole district. 

Q. Yes?—A. He had raised it to. 80. 

Q. He had raised it to 80? Well?—A. And that the Grand Trunk Pacific engi- 
neers kicked, and it was raised to 86. 

Q. When they kicked it was raised to 867—A. Yes. I said: ‘That is a pretty 
expensive kick.’ 

Q. Did he give any explanation as to why it was raised to 862A. I did not ask 
him very much more. 

Q. Now, that was some time in July ‘—A. He had either finished his inspection 
of the district or was going over another portion of it. 

Ly ences discuss with you the matters which appeared in his report subsequently ? 

Q. Did he ask for any explanations from you 2—A. He said something about a 
drain or a ditch that had not been paid to a certain sub-contractor named Guy C : 
bell, I think, and I said that I had seen about that. a 

Q. You had seen about that?—A. Yes; McArthur sai 
of about $3,000. micinay ss only the amount 
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Q. Yes?—A. And I had given instructions to have the engineers 

Q. You had what?—A. I had given instructions to the engineers on the work— 
on this contractor’s piece of work—to measure up what the abandoned work was, and 
some houses, and it was adjusted next month. 

Q. It was adjusted next month? Outside of this, did he discuss at all with you 
the matters which appeared in his report subsequently that month?—A. No. 

Q. You did not?—A. He said something about Mr. McIntosh being a good man 
to classify. 

Q. He said something about what?—A. About Mr. McIntosh. I had recommended 
that Mr. McIntosh be appointed assistant district engineer and he said he was going 
to recommend him-when he got down to Ottawa. 

Q. Yes, what did he say about his capacity, or his qualification ?—A. He said 
that he apparently seemed alive to the <ffairs of his division, that he was very pleased 
with him; he said he was a very good man and praised him up, and I told him I 
thought he was. 

Q. Did he say anything about the other engineers on your division?—A. No. 

Q. He said nothing about them?—A. Not that I remember. 

Q. You have gone over his report carefully ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you given us now all that took place in that interview with him regard- 
ing any matters which afterwards appeared in the report?—A. As far as I can 
remember, yes. 

Q. Then he made his report, when did you first see it?A. After I came to 
Ottawa. 

Q. How did you come to go to Ottawa ?—A. Mr. Lumsden wired me to come down. 

Q. Do you remember the day you got there?—A. No. 

Q. How soon before the 31st of July, when you put in your answer?—A. [I had 
just arrived, probably the day before. 

Q. Had you your record with you?—A. Nothing. 

Q. You had nothing with you, and your answer was put in then, under these 
circumstances?—A. Yes, 

Q. The 31st of July is the date of the letter, you were here the day before, and 
you were asked to appear before the board on the following day?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did so?—A. TI did. 


Turspay, May 19, 8.30 p.m. 


The examination of Masor Hopes resumed. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. I want to question you about an interview with Mr. McIntosh after Mr. Grant 
was in your office in Kenora. Who did you see after he went away on the following 
day ?—A. After Mr. Grant’s interview ? 

Q. Yes?—A. Mr. McIntosh. 

Q. And what took place between you?—A. He said to me ‘ You have always been 
a good friend to me and [ want to give you a piece of advice. I advise you to fall in 
line with what the commissioners want. It is no use bucking up against them about 


classification.’ 
Mr. Carvett.—I do not want to raise objections but I do not think we are here 


for the purpose of taking evidence about what some man may have said to Mr. 
Hodgins unless you connect it with the commissioners. Therefore, I am going to 


_ object. 


Mr. Hopers.—It is a matter of inference, I suppose. 

Mr. Barker.—It cannot affect the Commissioners unless Mr. Hodgins goes further. 

Mr. CarvELtu.—I am going to object to this kind of evidence being given at all. 
Masor Honeys. 
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Mr. Barker—Supposing Mr. Hodgins were going on to connect 7 en aa 

anybody, the chief engineer or anybody else, he must prove this first. Jt 1s not bring 
i : o i misisoners. : 
TT ee et ee cony well know, in an ordinary case a judge would say, 
‘Gentlemen of the jury I rule this out entirely.” But this thing goes to the aaa 
and Major Hodgins a fortnight from now will say ‘I thought I could connect t e 
commissioners but I failed.’ The damage will then have been done. Mr. Hodgins 
knows this is not the proper way to carry on an investigation. 

Mr. Barxer.—lI certainly do not know it. 

ie Cane know 5 and I am surprised that you do not. I would not want 
to make a confession like that if I were you. ; 

The Cuarman.—Certainly I think it is not quite regular to have the witness 
suying what this person or that person may have told him. There may be no end to TU 

Mr. CarveLLt.—Certainly not. 

The CHamrMAN.—He may want to tell what fifty or a hundred persons may have 
told him. 

Mr. Carvett—Supposing this man goes and tells Mr. Hodgins something which 
the commissioners may not have told him. You are putting that forward as evidence 
against the commissioners. All I can say is that I protest against this kind of 
evidence being given. 

Mr. Barker—All right make your protest. If the Chairman chooses to rule it 
out it won’t be given. 

The Cuamman.—I will let Mr. Hodgins proceed for a while longer but I am 
afraid I will have to rule the evidence out if he goes too far. 

The Wirness.—I won’t say anything more, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN.—We cannot have these insinuations as to what this person or 
that person may have told some other person who told him about it. 

Mr. Hoperss.—I may just as well state, there is no secret about it, the cireum- 
stances and the reason why I wanted to ask the question. I have shown the discus- 
sion with regard to the appointment of Grant, why he was appointed, that he went 
orer the work, that he came in and discussed the question of classification and recom- 
mended McIntosh. I propose to ask what information was conveyed to Major Hodgins 
by McIntosh immediately after Grant had left. 

Mr. CarveLu.—Well, I certainly object to it. 

Mr. Murepuy.—The major has told us that he had previously recommended McIn- 
tosh himself. 

Mr. Barker.—Certainly. 


Mr. Carvety.—We cannot have what McIntosh may have told Hodgins, or any 
chit chat of men on the work unless the commissioners are connected with it. 

Mr. Hopvers.—I certainly thought that evidence was to be given relative to what 
was said. 

The CuamrMan.—I think you will have to connect the commissioners directly with 
any conversation which may have been had with Major Hodgins or anybody else. 

: Mr. Carvetu.—Evidence of this kind is secondary evidence and not proper evi- 
ence. ; 

Mr. Hopems.—Do I understand the ruling of the committee to be that this is 
merely an investigation to ascertain how far the commissioners may be affected and 
not an enquiry in the public interest into what took place in connection with District 
F and the classification thereon ? 

The CHairMan.—In a court of justice the judge would not entertain testimony 
‘showing that a certain person, or a witness, had a certain conversation, without 
connecting that with one of the principals. I don’t think any court of justice would 
do it. 

Mr. Hopers.—What I am disputing is that there are any principals in this mat- 


ter. I think I have a right to go into the suggestions, of the parties for the purpose 
of showing from whom they emanated. 
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The Cuatrman.—I do not want to rule you out of order just now. Later on if 
it goes too far I will have to stop you. 

Mr. Parent.—Mr. Chairman, we would like you to give these gentlemen all the 
chance possible to prove their case. We are here and as far as we are concerned 
we wish to let Major Hodgins say what he pleases. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—Even with that I want to see this investigation held down some- 
where to proper limits or else we shall get into trouble by departing from the proper 
rules of evidence. 

Mr. BarkErR.—Some members seem to be treating this case as a court martial 
against Major Hodgins. I have said over and over again that if Major Hodgins 
retired from the case and refused to go on with it we would ourselves continue the 
investigation and probe it to the bottom. 

The CHaiMAN.—We must have some rules of evidence. 

Mr. Barker.—This is no trial of anybody. It is in the public interest. 

Mr. Carvetu.—lIt is going to be very close to a trial of the commissioners. 

Mr. BarKer.—You are making it that. 

Mr. Hopems.—What rules of court are to govern? 

The CuatrMan.—The ordinary rules of court. 

Mr. Hopeiws.—I was given the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick rules of court 
as the practice for not getting the papers I asked for. 

The Witness.—I would rather not repeat the conversation. 

Mr. Barker.—It is not a question for the witness, he has got to answer the ques- 
tions put to him. : 

Mr. CarvELL._—We will see. Go on with your questions. 

The Witness.—I won’t say anything more, gentlemen. 

Mr. Barker.—If Mr. Hodgins does not choose to answer I will put the question 
and have it answered. We are not going to have any witness come here and say 
that he won’t answer. 

Mr. Hopcins.—I don’t think Major Hodgins takes that position at all. 

The Wirness.—I would rather not answer. 

Mr. Hopeiws.—If Major Hodgins says he would rather not answer, IJ, as his coun- 
sel, feel, under those circumstances, I would rather not ask him to do so. 

Mr. Barker.—I will put the question if you will not. 

Mr. Carvetu.—The question has been answered. 

Mr. Barxer.—lIf it has been answered that is enough. I would like to have the 
last question put to Major Hodgins and his answer to it read by the stenographer. 

Question and answer read by the stenographer. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Is that all you have to say upon that point?—A. That is all I have to say. 
Mr. Carvett.—You could not have been listening, evidently. 
Mr. Barker.—I thought there was something more, that Major Hodgins had not 
finished his answer, and I wanted to get the whole story. 
The Wityness.—That is all I have got to say. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Will you look at the progress estimates for July, 1907. Those are signed by 
whom?—A. Mr. McIntosh, division engineer, and Mr. Miller, resident engineer. 

Q. You find attached to that a typewritten page as a supplement to form 42_A, 
Yes. : 

Q. Residency 25, division 6, showing the amount of material previously returned 
as common excavation and loose rock now transferred to solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did that accompany the original progress estimate?2—A. That accompanied 


that estimate. 
Q. I do not see that that is signed, that copy?—A. Yes, there has been a signed 


copy sent down. 
Masgor Hopes. 
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Q. There was a signed copy sent down?—A. Four or five copies signed and sent 
in. Four, I think. A 

Q. Then you sent these down with a letter to Mr. Lumsden, chief engineer?—A. 
ee. Before I pass from this supplement to form 4, that contains, as I read it—you 
will tell me whether I am right—the items of yardage taken from common excayation 
and from loose rock and transferred to and added to the solid rock 7A. Yes. 

Q. Now, how many yards of common excavation are transferred to solid rock by 
that?—A. 875. 

Q. And how many of loose rock?—A. 4,980. : 

Q. Making a total of 5,855 yards? That would make on that estimate alone a 
difference of how much, roughly speaking?—A. Of $6,000 or $7,000. 

Q. It is estimated here at $6,703. Do you know whether that is correct or not ?— 

5 NIKO 
: Q. Now, looking at the progress estimate itself. Take Anderson and Johnson. 
What are these, stations or miles/—A. Stations. 
. Station 3,517 to 18, what do you find there for solid rock?—A. 1,100 yards. 
. What do you find for loose rock and common excavation?’—A. Nothing. 
. Nothing? Is there any evidence of an alteration there?—A. Yes. 
. Can you tell, from looking at it, what it was?—A. No. 
. You cannot tell?—A. No. 
Then take 3,523 to 3,520, what do you find for solid rock?—A. 4,220. 
Anything for common. excavation and loose rock?—A. No. 
. Any evidence of alteration?—A. An alteration in common excayation. 
. I want you to take those items and see what the previous progress estimate 
was. Trace those items back, please. I want to see how early those have been made, 
the common excavation and loose rock, before the transfer tool place?—A. What is 
the station 4 

Q. Take 3,517 for June. How does it appear in the June estimate?—A. 900 yards 
of solid rock, 50 yards of loose rock, 150 yards of common excavation. 

Q. Now, go back and see how far back that extends, that same classification. Just 
look in May and in April?—A. May, 750 yards solid rock, 50 yards loose rock, 150 
yards common excavation. 

Q. How many yards of solid rock?—A. 750. 

Q. I see it appears as 900 in June. Then take April for that same station, 3,517 
to 184—A. 250 yards solid rock, 50 yards loose rock, 150 yards common excavation. 

Q. Then, that loose rock and common excavation is the same back to April?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And March, how do you find that?—A. 250 yards solid rock, 50 yards loose 
rock, 150 yards common excavation. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Is that the same? 

Mr. Hoperss.—Much the same. 

The Wirness.—Excepting the solid rock. In the solid rock there is a decrease. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. The solid decreases as you go back, I suppose’—A. The solid decreases, yes. 

Q. Then take February, how do you find it?—A. 150 yards solid rock, 50 yards 
loose rock, 150 yards common excavation. ; 

Q. Then take January, how do you find it there2—A. No solid rock, 50 yards 
loose rock, 150 yards common excavation. : 


Q. Then December, 1906, what do you find there2—A. No solid rock, 50 yards 
loose rock, 150 yards common excavation. 

Q. Then, am I right in saying that that appears from December right on to be 
the same for loose rock and common excavation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean that they were classified in December, or earlier, just in that 
way and so remained down to June?—A. So remained down to J une, : 


DOLLLH OOO 


yes. 


es 
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Q. And is the December one signed by McIntosh?—_A. Yes. 

Q. What is the custom ? Do you require them to be signed by the resident 
engineer and the division engineer?—A. The resident engineer and the division 
engineer. 

Q. Now, do you know any reason why those items, classified as far back as Decem- 
ber, 1906, as common excavation and loose rock, should be made into solid rock in 
July, six months afterwards?—A. No. 

Q. Did you go over the work with regard to those two items?—A. Yes, I went 
over it twice. 

Q. You went over it twice? Did you find out what those items referred to?—A. I 
did not make a very thorough examination the first time. 

Q. Well, the second time, then?—A. Yes, 

Q. What did you find?—A. I found it was common excavation and loose rock 
according to specification. 

Q. \. as that report to Mr. Lumsden, chief engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, take up the next item?—A. Are you going over them all? 

Q. Yes, I am going over them all but I am trying to shorten them up as much 
as I can. Now take station 3523. 

Mr. Barker.—TI think you had not completed the history of that. He said he 
looked over it twice, what was the result of his investigation ? 

“Mr. Hopveins.—I was going over all these items, but I will complete this if you 
wish. 

By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. After your inspection what action did you take in connection with it?—A. 
Cut it out of the estimates—I passed it in the first estimate that came. 

Q. Yes, in July?—A. When I got this statement I had not been out to see it, and 
I told Mr. Lumsden about it, I met him in Winnipeg a few days afterwards, and 
said I was going out on the work to inspect it. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. You inspected this section that you have just been speaking of 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins: — 
Q. Then we have the August estimates here. 
Mr. Barxer.—Did he inspect it. 
Mr. Hopews.—Oh yes. 
Mr. Barker.—He hasn’t said so. 
Mr. Hopetws.—Pardon me, he said he was out and saw it twice. 
Mr. Barker.—I want to know what he saw. 
Mr. Hopems.—Well, I will ask him so as to make it clear. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. When you went out to inspect and go over this work what did you find, these 
items of 50 yards and 150 yards to be properly under the specification?—A. Common 
excavation and loose rock. 

Q. Then I produce and show to you the criginal estimates in August. Will you 
look at these, they are signed by McIntosh?—A. Yes. 

Q. How were they returned to you in August?—A. The same way as they were 
returned the previous month, 

Q. That is what?—A. Is this the one? (Indicating return). 

Q. Yes, 3517 2—A. 1,100 yards of solid rock, no loose rock, no common excavation. 

Q. What change did you make in that estimate before you sent it in?—A. I 
changed, or had it changed back to what it had been previously. 

Q. And it so appears in red ink upon this original estimate for August. Now, 


I will put in this letter. 
Masor Hopes. 
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EXHIBIT No. 6. 
No. 541. : Kenora, ONT,. September 14, 1907. 


H. D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—With reference to the changing of classification on Mr. McIntosh’s 
division, Res. 25 in the July estimate. 

Sta. 3517, 150 cu. yds. com. ex. was returned in April last and 50 yds. of loose 
rock was also returned in that month. This is still the material originally returned 
and cannot be made into solid rock no matter how liberal the classification is. 

The same can be said of 200 yds. com. ex. returned in April in cut 3523-70. 

Cut 3972-54. 70 yds. com. ex. returned in Jan. last 40 yds. loose rock returned 
in the same month. This consists of a little stripping and a little mixed material at 
the mouth of the opening. This item is small, but there has been some waste in this 
cutting. I do not see how any extra liberality can be made in the interpretation of 
the specifications, to call this mixed material solid rock. 

Cut 4009-14. There is altogether too much waste in this cutting, even if it were 
possible to consider 400 yds. loose rock as 400 solid rock. The waste in this cutting 
is certainly deliberate. There is a small amount of overbreak. The bank made up 
from this cutting is very wide in places, showing carelessness on the part of the sub- 
contractor or station men. 

Sta. 4027-33. 100 yds. com. ex. and 1,060 yds. loose rock were transferred under 
the heading of solid rock. This is stripping. You will see from the progress profile 
that it overlies the solid rock. 

Sta. 4076. 30 yds. com. ex. and 830 yds. loose rock, transferred to 860 yas. solid 
rock, There is a pocket of pure sand in this cut, which in my opinion is a stretch 
of imagination to call loose rock. The 30 yds. com. ex. occurs at the west end of the 
cutting and was returned in Feb. as com. ex. 

Sta. 4143-39. 50 yds. com. ex. 200 yds. loose rock, east end and 90 yds. com. ex- 
west end, transferred to solid rock. This is a very bad cutting and has been classified 
very liberally in loose and solid rock. The solid rock consisting of bou.ders. Mr. 
McIntosh informs me that he classified this to show a profit of $600 on Mr. McArthur’s 
prices to date. It is impossible to estimate the amount of boulders. ‘The east end of 
this cutting, Sta. 4143, has a gravity track and loaded cars run down themselves; a 
single horse pulls them up. There are five men shovelling in this cut and two cars. 
Owing to the length of time it takes the horse to pull the empty car back to the pit, I 
noticed the men were idle most of the time I was there. However, this cutting shows 
a profit on Mr. McIntosh’s classification. 

Sta. 4162-82. 820 yds. loose rock transferred to solid rock. Here there is more 
sand than loose rock showing. Mr. McIntosh informed me he increased the solid rock 
in order to bring it to a profit to the contractor at Mr. McArthur’s prices. 

; an oes 120° yds. com. ex. transferred to solid rock. There have been 
cae yds. loose and 1,700 yds. solid rock returned in this cutting. It is more a loose 
rock cutting than a solid rock cutting, and if it is permitted to transfer 120 cu. yds- 
into solid rock, there is no reason why the balance of the cut should not be treated in 
the same way. The solid rock in this cutting consists of boulders. The cut is a little 
wet. No com. ex. has been given. Mr. McIntosh acknowledges is Eerste. high 
. . - 
and said he had to do this in order to keep the men at work. bi 

Sta. 4190. 550 yds. loose rock tran i i = 
February. I can see no reason why it eater nee es fe - spha re 
ss not solid rock. CORE FOES. i hee aa 

Sta. 4201-37. 65 yds. com. ex. and 900 1. rock transferred ‘to solid rock. Mr. 
McIntosh informs me that all the stripping in this cutting is returned as solid rock 
although it might rightly be called loose rock. 50 per cent of this stripping returned 
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as loose rock and the balance solid will be, in my opinion, extremely liberal classifica- 
tion. The difficulty in Mr. McIntosh’s classification is that he has gone beyond the 
limits of liberality. In this cutting the stripping is no use in a rock bank and should 
have been wasted. The portion taken out this summer is only about 3 ft. deep. 

Sta. 4213-42. 50 yds. loose rock transferred to solid rock. The item is very smal] 
and is hardly worth considering. 

I am of the opinion that if all the common excavation referred to in the above 
cuts were returned as loose rock, the loose rock left as previously returned, the contrac- 
tors would be very liberally dealt with. 

With reference to the cutting station 4240 and 4250, between these cuttings there 
is a fill, and some juggling has been going on in the estimates for the last month. 

Mr. McIntosh ordered that 2,700 yds. of loose rock in the cut near Sta. 4240 should 
be turned into solid rock in the month of July, and in cutting starting at 4250 the 
same number of yards was returned as loose rock instead of common excavation, 
which it surely is, being the finest sand cut that can be found on the line. This should 
not have occurred, and I report the matter to you to deal with. 

I have also to report to you that Mr. McIntosh allowed his resident engineer on 
Res. 25 to add some 660 yds, to the estimate on cutting 3848, west of the Wabigoon 
river. The resident engineer did this to cover up the extravagant classification that 
he had given to station men when they were quitting. The men have gone away, and 
unless the same men come back to work this out, this cut will be estimated to contain 
660 yds. more than has been taken out, to say nothing of the very liberal classification 
in loose rock, being a clay cutting, with the exception of a little lump of solid rock 
encountered near the mouth. 

The last time I was over Mr. McIntosh’s works I found at Sta. 3400 to 3402, mile 
64, that some 900 yds. pure muskeg had been returned as solid rock. The resident 
engineer informed me that this muskeg was taken out by station men and the contract 
paid them 23 ec. a yard. It was wasted to the side. The reason for returning this as 
solid rock, claimed both by Mr. McIntosh and the resident engineer, was that it was a 
pocket in a rock cut. I ordered Mr. McIntosh not to let this sort of thing occur again, 
and to return it and classify it correctly. The resident engineer estimated the day I 
was there that some 1,800 yards of muskeg had been taken out to date, and he would 
have returned all this as solid rock if J had not stopped him. You can conclude from 
this what sort of classification has been made on Mr. McIntosh’s division since the 
June estimate went in. 

Mr. MeIntosh claims that he was not influenced by Mr. Grant’s remarks, but some- 
thing has influenced him to classify in this extravagant and improper way. 

It is to be noticed that he is the only engineer picked out by Mr. Grant as one 
capable of classifying properly, and Mr. Grant suggested to me that Mr. McIntosh be 
appointed assistant district engineer, with headquarters at Winnipeg river, and that 
the whole of the classification in this district be left in his hands. 

Under ordinary circumstances Mr. McIntosh should be discharged, but as some- 
thing has influenced him to classify in this extravagant way, I thought it better to 
refer the matter to you rather than deal with him myself. 

Tf common excavation and loose rock are to be humped wholesale into the column 
for solid rock against my orders, I wish to be relieved of all responsibility. 

T told all the engineers to be as liberal as they possibly could in the classification 
of mixed material, and always to give the contractor the benefit of the doubt if any 
sort of argument could be used to classify this material as loose rock, but they must 
strictly draw the line in returning solid rock where solid rock does not exist. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS, 
District Engineer. 


Q. Now will you take the next item, Stations 3523 to 3520, 200 yards common 
excayation?—A, What month? Made Eocene 
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Q. Just take that in July, that is 3523 to 3520. Is there any common excavation 
or loose rock in that?—A. No. 


Q. There is not, now have you traced that back? That item of 200 yards of 


common excavation, transferred to solid rock, back through these estimates 2A. Yes. 
Q. Now, just let us see if we can find that in December, instead of going through 
all these returns?—A. I do not think it is in December, I think it is in January. 
Q. It is in December, is it?—A. No, in January. 
Q. In January, 1907? 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. What is in that?~A. In January, 1907, 200 yards of common excavation, no 
loose rock, 800 yards of solid rock. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Is that 200 yards of common excavation carried down through the estimates 
from January down to July without change?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then did you, in your inspection, investigate that item?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you report upon that?—A. Yes. 

Q. To Mr. Lumsden?—A. I did. 

Q. What did you do with it in the August estimate?—A. I put it back into 
common excayation—put 200 yards back into common excavation. 

Q. What should it, in your investigation, properly have been classified at?—A. 
Common excavation. 

Q. Do you know any reason why, after having remained in the estimates from 
June to July as that, it should have been changed in July?—A. No. 

Q. I see this is changed in red ink in the August estimate, put back?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you take the next item of 70 yards common, and 40 yards loose rock 
in 3972 to 3969, how far back will these items go?—A. That began in December, the 
common excavation, there were 40 yards of common excavation returned for that cut 
in December. 


By Mr, Murphy: 


Q. How much ‘loose’??—A. There was no loose returned until J anuary. In 
January there were 80 yards of common excavation, that made up the 70. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. That makes up the 70, and in January appears 40 yards of loose rock?—A. 
40 yards of loose rock. 


fe as That is the item, does that go through the estimates from then on until July? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Did you investigate that?A. Yes. 


Q. What did you find that ought to be, at your investigation?—A. Put back 
where it had been originally. 

@: And in this August estimate did you do so2—A. Yes. 

Q. I think T asked you if there was any reason why it should have been changed 
in July, but there is no harm to ask it again?—A. No. 

Q: Now, can you tell me the next item, 400 yards of loose rock in 4009 and 4014; 
when did that first come in?~A. T haven’t a note of that here. I will have to look 
that up—in January. : 

c He saree ae eae No, there is nothing returned in J anuary, 40092 

E ‘—A. 150 yards of solid rock returned in J —40 " : 
ion in January. 09, 400 yards of 


Q. Do you find it2?—A. No 1 . 
a. ey: t. No loose rock returned for that cut in J anuary—now, 


Q. Perhaps you can find it in your letter what that _ i 
June, 400 yards of solid rock returned. aS TR ge 
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Q. Yes, in the June estimate. Now how do you find it in the July estimate for 
40094 What was the solid rock in the June estimate?—A. It had 200 yards of solid 
rock returned and 400 yards of loose. 

Q. Now, look at the July estimate?—A. 4009 to 4012—4,770 solid, no loose, no 
common excavation. 

Q. That 400 has disappeared, that has been transferred apparently according to 
this?—A. Apparently. 

Mr. Barxer.—Transferred from what? 

Mr. Hopems.—From loose rock to solid. 


by Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Did you investigate that?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you report that to Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 
Q. Just look at this letter and see what the explanation is? See if you can make 
that anything clearer to us, I do not understand it. 
Mr. MurrHy.—What letter is that? : 
Mr. Hopvems.—That is the letter, Exhibit No. 6—A. Can I have the profile? 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Yes, if you want it; can you make it out from reading that letter, or do you 
want the profile?—A. Oh, never mind about the profile. 

Q. What is the explanation of that?—A. (reads) ‘4009, there is altogether too 
much waste in this cutting, even if it were possible to consider 400 yards of loose 
rock as 400 yards of solid rock. The waste in this cutting is certainly deliberate, 
there is a small amount of overbreak, and the bank made up from this cutting is 
very wide in places, showing carelessness on the part of the sub-contractor or station 
men.’ 

Q. Then what did you do with that in the August estimate?—A. I put it back in 
the August estimate into loose rock. 

Mr. Barker.—I understand the witness is reading, I would like to know whether 
he says upon oath that what he did is correct. 


By Mr. Hodgins: ' 

Q. Well, I will ask him. How did you find upon your examination that ought 
to be classified?—A. I can only speak from notes. 

Q. Quite so?—A. I haven’t got the whole thing in my head; here are the notes I 
took. : 
By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Were the notes made as the result of personal examination, or from informa- 
tion given you by someone else?—A. Personal examination; here are the notes I 
made on the back of this paper, on the work. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. When?—A. At the time I was inspecting it. 
Q. When was that?—A. I should think between September 12th and 14th, accord- 
ing to this letter. I wrote this letter on the 14th, I had just come in from the work. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Then what do you say? ¥ou are entitled to look at your notes, I think. How 
do you say that 400 cubic yards should be classified 2—A. As loose rock. 

Now, look at the next item, please; that 4027 to 4033, 100 yards common 
excavation, and 1,060 loose rock transferred to solid. Now can you tell where 
these items—take that item of 100 yards—where that first appeared 2—A. It was in 

March, April May and June estimate. 
“eee see, then a 1,060 loose rock transferred?—A. They began that work in 


ary. 
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Q. Yes?—A. There was 50 yards of loose rock returned that month, 650 ee 
ruary, 1,250 in March, 1,340 in April, 1,760 in May, 1,960 in June and 900 in July. 

Q. That is, as I understand it, that it had been classified from month to month 
as loose rock to the extent of 1,960 yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of which 1,060 yards were transferred in July?—A. In J uly. 

Q. To solid rock?—A. And 900 was left in the loose rock column. ‘ 

Q. Now, did you investigate that?—A. I investigated the whole thing. : 

Q. And how did you find that that ought to be classified?—A. As it had 
been classified originally. : 5 

Q. And did = acallbyr that, or transfer it back in the August estimates?—A. 1 
transferred it back in the August estimates. I did the whole of these. 

Q. Did you report that to Mr. Lumsden in the August estimates? 

Mr. Mureuy.—When was it reported? ‘ 

Mr. Hopars.—It is all reported in this letter of September 14; if there is any- 
thing different, you understand, I will mention it. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q.. What is the next item?—A. Station 4,076 to 4,079, 30 yards common excava- 
tion; 830 loose rock transferred to— 

Q. Solid?—A. Solid as 850 yards. 

Q. When did that item of 30 first appear?—A. In my notes here, February. 

Q. February, 1907—what about the 830?7—A. The note is here, 730 yards returned 
in it of loose rock in February, and in April 830. 

Q. Now, did they remain the same through these estimates, from those dates, down 
to the time of the transfer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you go out on the work and examine into that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did-you determine how that ought to be classified?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in your judgment how should it have been classified?—A. I put it back 
to what it was originally returned. 

Q. Yes, and in your judgment was that the right way of dealing with it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now look up your notes with regard to that and see what the circumstances 
were; how did you report that to Mr. Lumsden according to that letter?—A. (reads) 
‘Station 4076, 30 yards com. ex. and 830 yards loose rock, transferred to 860 yards 
solid rock. There is a pocket of pure sand in this cut, which in my opinion, is a 


stretch of imagination to call loose rock. The 30 yards com. ex. occurs at the west 


end of the cutting and was returned in February as com. ex.’ : 
Q. Is that statement a correct description of the situation as you found it on 
the ground?—A. That is a correct description. 


Q. Did you transfer that back?—A. I transferred it, I had transferred all these 
before I went out the second time. 


Q. In the August estimates?—A. In the August estimates. 


Q. What is the next item?—A. (Reads) ‘4143 to 4146, 50 yards com. ex. and 
280 yards of loose rock turned into 339 yards of solid rock.’ 
Q. Did you investigate that?—A. I investigated them all. : 


Q. Now, just tell me when these first appeared in the estimates?—A. From this 
note, in February. y 
By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Can you tell us without reference to the note?—A. I would have to turn up 
all these returns in order to do so. 


Mr. Hopcis.—We have gone over all these returns?—A. It is easily checked up by 
these papers. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Were these notes made at the time?—A. I made these notes in my office at 
the time. 


oe ar 
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Mr, Parent.—Are you going to produce these notes? 

Mr. Hopeins.—They are here on the book, I understand. 

Mr. Parent.—But if you refer to them as a matter of evidence, they should be 
produced. 

Mr. Hopctns.—If anybody wants them, they can be produced, I do not care; the 
record is in the commissioners’ office in the form of a letter, but if you want these 
you can have them. 

Q. The question, I think, was when did this first appear?—A. I will look it up— 
February. 

Q. That is as to the 50 yards?—A. As to the 50 yards. 

Q. And as to the 280 yards?—A. I cannot say from these notes; I will have to 
look it up. 

Mr. Murpuy.—What are these answers being based on? Are the notes the basis 
of the answer or the letter put in as an exhibit? 

Mr. Hopcins.—I have gone over all these, and if you want to take up the time 
now we will turn them up in the returns, but we have done that already. 

Mr. Barxer.—I think the question is fair; the notes were made on the spot im- 
mediately after the examination. 

Mr. Hopeins.—I understand these are all made by the witness after going through 
the returns. 

Mr. MureHy.—I understood the witness to say he could not answer now after 
reference to his notes. 

A. You see, I have a note here; here is the item I wanted to talk about—280 
yards. I have a note there of 440 yards, and I could not connect these two together 
without looking it up. I took these notes in my office when writing the letter. There 
is a list of the items. J haven’t got the information with reference to this particular 
one. 

Mr. Hoperns.—Never mind about explaining more than one item; we will have 
to look the others up afterwards. About the 280?—A. What is the station? 

Q. 4148; it was started in December and came right along?—A. I do not see 
anything in December. : 

-Q. Here it is—4143 to 41462—A. (Reads): ‘4143 to 4146, in January, 50 yards 
loose rock.’ 50 yards common excavation was returned. 

Q. That is probably the 50 yards that you found in February, that goes back as 
far as December. Then you make these two loose rock, you find the 50 yards?—A. 
50 yards. 

Q. What is solid?—A. No solid. 

Q. Now, take February. 

Q. Now, 41483—50 yards of commor excavation—the same 50?—A. 440 yards of 
loose rock and 60 yards of solid. 

Q. Do your notes indicate what those progress estimates show ?—A. The notes 
show that in March 1,150 yards of locse rock were returned. 

Q. In May?—A. I have not got April, possibly there was no change. In May, 
19,060, and in June, 2,680. 

Q. Let us look at June?—A. 4143. In June 50 yards of common excavation, 2,680 
loose, 770 solid. : 

Q. That is 4143, is it?—A. 4143. : 

Q. Now, what is shown in June for solid rock?—A. 770. 

Q. And what is it in July?—A. 1,100. 

Q. What is the loose rock for June?—A. That is June, is it, which you have? 

Q. You have got July in your hand. Just look at June. Give me the June com- 
mon excavation ?—A. 50 yards. 

Q. And give me the June loose rock?—A. 2,680. 

Q. Now, look at the July, how much loose rock is there?—A. 2,400. 


Q. That is a decrease of 280 yards 2A, 280. 
Masor Hoperns. 
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Q. And the common excavation in June of 50 yards has disappeared i—A. ae 

Q. Now, adding the 330 yards to the 770, how much do you make of solid rock? 
Ac 400: : 

Q. That is the amount, is it not, returned in J a me ie 

Q. Now, did you go over that and investigate it4—A. lid. 

Q. And, in your judgment, how should it have been classified ?—-A. I thought the 
first classification was all right. : ; 

Q. And what did yon do with it in the August estimate?—A. Put it back to what 
it had been originally returned. 

Q. And reported that to Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. What is the result—50 yards of common excavation turned into solid rock 
and 280 yards of loose rock converted into solid rock, drawing the prices of solid rock? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. The next one is 4153, 90 yards of common excavation transferred. Where did 
that first appear?—A. January. 

Q. Just look at the June estimate now, and see if that appeared. It is 4153?— 
A. 90 yards in June. 

Q. Of common excavation?—-A. Common excavation, yes. 

Q. Now, in July, in 4153, there is no common excavation?—A. No common exca- 
vation. ' : 

Q. And what is the difference in the solid rock between what it was before and 
what it is now?—A. Well, there might have been some solid rock moved during that 
month. 

Q. See if the total is increased in 41537+—A. 480. 

Q. I see in July 4153 is returned as 1,100 solid rock and common excavation ?— 
A. But that additional solid rock, that is in that month, would be the additional work 
that had gone on. 

Q. Except the 90?—A. Except the transfer. 

Q. Now, did you investigate that on the ground?—A. I investigated all these. 
ae Q. You reported it and disallowed it in the. August estimates#—A. I disallowed it 

efore. 

Q. Not before the August estimates, did you?—A. The month before I made this 
report. 

Q. Now, take the next item: 4162, 820 yards of loose rock transferred to solid 
rock2—A. 820. 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, in June there were returned 2,820. 

Q. Well, now you will have to trace that back. Just look at May? 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. What is that, solid?—A. Loose. Just a transfer of 820. 2,000 remain. 
By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Then, what is the loose rock in May?—A. 2,340. 


Q. That is only 480 yards, so’you will have to go back further than tha 
: t to account 
for the 820. Then take April?—A. It was probably changed in some previous month. 
Q. I just want to trace it back. What is the number+—A. 4169. 
Q. The loose rock is returned as 1,8602—A. What month? 
Q. In April 1,860 and in May 2,340. Now, add the two t th 
do they make?—A. 860. pete 


Q. That is a little more than 820. That would earry it 
April estimate?—A. The April estimate. *y it back, how, tae eae 


Q. Will you look at your letter and_see if that recalls anything to you (handing 


3 
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fetter to witness); you did investigate that on the ground?—A. Yes. (Reads): 
‘Sta. 4162. 820 yds. loose rock transferred to solid rock. ‘Here there is more sand 
than loose rock showing. Mr. McIntosh informed me he increased it to solid rock in 
order ‘to bring it toa profit to the contractor at Mr. McArthur’s prices.’ 

Q. How should that 820 have been classified? A. As common excavation. 

Q. It is transferred from loose rock here?—A. It should have been classified as 
loose rock. ' 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It should have been classified as loose rock?—A. I take it so, sir. “I don’t 
remember the actual item. 

Q. Your letter says there is more sand than loose rock showing ?—A. I told Mr. 
McIntosh to go over his classification all over. I would not make the classification. I 
left it'to him to make a re-classification. 


By Mr. Barker: 
'Q. In this case?—A. In this case. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. But you changed it afterwards?—A. I put it back to what it had been origin- 


ally. It was originally loose rock, and he jumped it up to solid rock, but it was not 
solid rock. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. In the August estimate you altered that, making the 2,000 yards'of loose rock 
2,820 yards and taking the 820 from the solid rock?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was'‘also reported, was it not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Take the next one, 4178, 120 yards of common excavation. Look up your notes 
and see when it was first classified by McIntosh? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Those notes which you are continually referring to, tell the committee under 
what circumstances they were ‘made, and when?—A. Made on the work while I was 
investigating. I had these pieces of paper, and these are some notes on the back of 
them that I made on the work. 

Q. You took your own notes?—A. My own notes. 

Q. On the work?—A. On the work. 

Q. And you wrote them in your office?—A. These notes as to what date the item 
first appeared in the estimate J got in’ my office by looking up the same sheets. I had 
copies of these sheets in my office. 

'Q. When you went over the work you took your own notes?—A. Took these 
notes—— 

Q. In what way?—A. And ‘they formed the basis of this letter. 

Q. You took your own notes on the back in pencil, and when you went back to 
your office you put them into shape?—A. In the shape of a letter. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Now, 4178, the 120 yards of common excavation appeared first in January ?— 


A. First in January. 
Q. That was transferred in July. Now what do you have to say as to that?—A. 


There is no reason why it should not have been left in common excavation. 

Q. Was that transferred by you in August?—A. They all were, yes. 

Q. The whole sheet as it stood, and that was afterwards reported? Now take 
the next item 4190, 500 yards of loose rock. I think you will have to trace that ?—A. 
In February 490 yards of loose rock was reported. 

Masor Hoperns. 
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Q. You had better just see where that- commenced 2—A. 4190. No common - 
excavation, 400 of loose rock and 40 of solid. It was evidently the commencement of 
the cut. 

Q. That is February. Now look at March please?—A. 4190. No common 
excavation, 900 yards of loose rock, 150 yards of solid. 

Q. That is more than 550?—A. It is more than 550. 

Q. So that must have started as far back as February and March?—A., February 
and March. 

Q. And that was investigated by you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how should it be classified?—A. The same as it had been before. 

Q. The next item, please?—A. 4201. 65 yards common excavation, 900 yards 
loose rock. ‘Transferred to solid rock 965 yards. ; 

Q. Now have you notes on that?—A. (reads): ‘A portion of stripping taken out, 
2 or 3 feet deep. 50 per cent of this loose rock and 50 per cent solid would be liberal. 
Where can the line be drawn. McIntosh has drawn no line. Stripping should have 
been wasted. It is no good in the bank with the solid rock.’ 

Q. Perhaps your notes were extended a little more when you came to write the 
letters. Just look at the letter?—A. (reads) ‘65 yards common excayation and 900 
yards loose rock transferred to solid rock. Mr. McIntosh informs me that all the strip- 
ping in this cutting is returned as solid rock although it might rightly be called loose 
rock. 50 per cent of this stripping returned as loose rock and the balance solid rock 
will be in my opinion, extremely liberal classification. The difficulty in Mr. MecIntosh’s 
classification is that he has gone beyond the limit of liberality. In this cutting the 
stripping is no use in rock bank and should have been wasted. The portion taken out 
this summer is only 3 feet deep.’ 

Q. What did you do with this item, transfer it back to where it was?—A. I 
transferred all these items back before | went out. I went out after I had transferred 
them and made those notes afterwards. 

Q. And reported to Mr. Lumsden?—A. Reported to Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. You never saw the September estimates?—A. No. 

Q. Now take the last item 4213. 50 yards of loose rock. Just look up and see 
if that appears first in June?—A. What is the item? 

Q. 50 yards of loose rock, 4213?—A. 4213. No common excavation, 50 yards of 
loose rock, 50 yards solid rock. 

; Q. Now the loose rock is transferred in July. What do you say as to that? It 
is hardly worth considering?—A. Hardly worth considering. You see I told Mr. 
MeIntosh that I was not going to classify this. _ I told him he would have to classify 
it and have it in proper shape by the September estimate and I left this to him to do it. 
Q. And before the September estimate came out you were dismissed?—A. The 


day after I wrote this letter, or a couple of days afterwards, I got the letter from Mr. 
Lumsden. The letters crossed, I expect. 7 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Before you go on. Who made the original estimates that were replaced by 
you2—A. I don’t understand that? 

Q. The estimates which were transferred by Mr. McIntosh, who made them 
originally and certified to them?—A. He and the resident engineer were responsible 
for it. They were on the work all the time. ; 

Q. Did he send the certificates to you2?—A. Oh yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Or Was it his duty and that of the resident engineer to classify ?—A. It is the 
resident engineer’s duty to classify and consult with the division engineer. 


They are 
the men that are on the work. They know more about it and can give a bette 


r opinion. 
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By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Than whom?—A. Than anyone else that goes on the work unless he studies 
it out. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Now this is the letter of McIntosh attached to that which forwarded the 
estimates for the month of July to you?—A. Yes. 


Q. And on the back of the attached sheet are your notes. I will put those in as 
requested. 


EXHIBIT No. 7. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


.  Wasicoon Fats, July 27, 1907. 
Masor A. E. Honcrs, 
District Engineer, N.T.C. Ry., 
Kenora, Ontario. 


Dear Sir:—Enclosed herewith please find estimates for the month of July. I 
have made some changes in the classification, changing certain amounts which were 
returned as loose rock into solid, and common excavation into loose rock on 
Residencies 25 and 25. A statement is attached to the estimates showing the amounts 
transferred. The amount transferred on Residency 26 is 2,300 cubic yds., from loose 
rock to solid, Station 4,240. 

On Residency 25 the items are shown on memorandum attached. These transfers 
I have deemed advisable to make at the present time as having regard to the cost of 
working and material they should be promptly classed as rock excavation. 

The estimate this month shows an increase over last month of $35,024. The force 
at the present time is over 900 men (written in pencil ‘712 in June.’) Several new 
camps are now being built and conditions generally improving. 

The force on this division has not been affected as yet by the usual summer 
restlessness of labour. 

I am forwarding to you a blue print showing the location of new camps, and new 
roads which have been built. 

Yours truly, 
F. J. McINTOSH, 
Division Engineer ‘62 


NOTES ON BACK OF LETTER. 


4162-82 Te s. 
IMIG REN yk ca ene aie sys 9340 460 
JWG '5. 6.6, Se ae eee 9,820 580 
ieee ee... :. 2,000... 1,880 
4178 Ti Se CE. 
DWhyéo actos ou coun, eee oa 4,610 1,540 

4,420 610 120 
4190 
TREIFUIRINZS 6 es oe oo SOmuo ooeuoe 400 40 
Garehesere sey wns Hees. 900 150 
A Nyomi le 6:6 cee eioN -cioiene <aeieee mCi meen 1,300 250 
Teoiece cose. 0 Cakeiia aia aaa 1350 650 
Timms. Ses ae he rok aon DO. teOG 
Pe en 800 2,150 
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4201 if Se Gk. 
jae ee Pee oa 900 1,700 65 
May. ee ree ere ee 700 1,600 65 
Aprils eee ee ee ee 450 1,350 65 
March: 22 ee ee 300 850 65 
Mebruary.) 2) cee ee 300 180 26D 
January: 250s ee ae oe 3D 0 65 
4213 
Sune ee eae aay 50 50 
J Uy ee ee ee 0 650 
L.R. C.E Se 
June. A ee ee 2,680 50 770 
Julyts 2 Oe ee 2,400 0 1,100 330 


EXIT BET No: 8: 


SUPPLEMENT TO FORM 4—RESIDENCY 25, DIVISION 6. 


Showing amount of material previously returned as common excavation and loose 
rock, now transferred to solid rock. 


| Yardage Yardage Yardage 
Station to Stati deducted from | deducted from | adds to care 
tation Hane | common exeay. loose rock, rock, 
item 6. item 5. item ae 
| 
Anderson & Johnson :— } 
S017 11 6-30 18 BO ee en nl 150 50 : 200 
S020 = 1 OF S020 = DOs ee oe ee eae 200 ae 200 
Chas. Peterson :— 

pete ae ea iN es | (encase a ieee anes ei vate yy 70 40 110 
4009 = 14) 4019) a es Sen eee ees Ao 400 460 
4027 33. 40302355 eee 100 1,060 1,160 
A0T6=+75 —4079+65.............. Dea Sere apres 30 830 860 
ALAS 395 54 LAG oe eee Coe eee 50 280 330 
A153 62. 4149235 os 2 aie ere 90 st 90 
4162-82 4168 2102 fhe in er a ee am! 820 820 
4l78=58 —41738 10s 2 ae ae Setar 120 oe 120 
4190 4192 = 65 ee ean a6 550 550 
201 = OF ANG ei ee SA es oe 65 900 965 
4913242 —4214=+75 .._.... Beas Saas oe 50 50 
875 4,980 5,855 


aa Station 4051 to 4230, 4,591 acres clearing deducted from Chas. Peterson and transferred to D. C 
albraith. 


(Written in pencil : Correct. 
ea 4068 sand and gravel. 

ut 4250 to 57 Wabigoon Falls, July 2 s 
148 3-3158 E. R. 6894 E. June (Sed. ) A. P. Mil oe mee 
168 5838 6894 E. July Res. Eng. 25. 
All July work classed as L xs 
Work done previously harder than (Sgd.) F. J. McIntosh, 

since. ) Per A. P.M. 


Division Eng. “6.” 
(Classification w:ll be redvced when more L. R.) 
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EXHIBIT No. 9. 
No. 541. Kenora, August 6, 1907. 
H. D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—I send you to-day, per Dominion Express, J. D. McArthur’s progress 
estimate for month of July, comprising single copies of Forms Nos. 4, 5, 98, 45 K 
(Division Engineer to District Engineer and District Engineer to Chief Engineer), 
and 45 X, triplicates of Form 101 and statements relating to same, two copies of 
extra order No. 28, and one only of order No. 37, two copies of this last order being 
already in your possession. 

I inclose herewith a copy of a letter from Mr. McIntosh relating to an error of 
10( e. yds. of loose rock on Residency 25, Stn. 3974-50; this item was erroneously 
entered in June and has been deducted in the current estimate. 

A statement is attached to Form 4, Residency 25, showing certain amounts, which 
were previously returned as loose rock and common excavation, now returned as solid 
rock. 

Mr. McIntosh writes re same :— 

“These transfers I have deemed it advisable to make at the present time, as, 
having regard to the cost of working and material, they should be properly classed as 
rock excavation.’ ; 

You will also notice on Residency 26, that 33 ¢c. yds. of dry masonry have been 
deducted, and a like amount has been added to item 17, paving. 

On Form 45 X, appears an amount of piling delivered, this material is off loaded 
at the material yard, and it would not be fair to enter this under item 10 on residency 
39, as it will be split up and used on several residencies. In due course, it will be 
deducted from Form 45 X and entered under items 10 and 11. 

The extra work appearing under order, No. 23 is the first progress under this order. 
Form 101 covering same will be sent to you as soon as received from Mr. A. G. 
MacFarlane. 

For explanation of extra work at Neck lake, see my letter of yesterday’s date. 
Form 101 for this will also be sent you as soon as received. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS, 
District Engineer. 


I have also put in a letter of the'6th August transmitting the progress estimates 
for July to Mr. Lumsden. (Exhibit 9.) I will refer to two paragraphs in it. The 
letter transmits the daily estimates comprising single copies of forms Nos. 4, 5, 98 and 
go on, and statements relating to estimates. Now these are the paragraphs I referred 
to (reads) : 

‘TI inclose herewith a copy of a letter from Mr. McIntosh relating to an error of 
* 100 cubic yards'of loose rock on Residency 25, Stn. 3,974-50 ; this item was errone- 
ously entered in June and has been deducted in the current estimate. 

‘A statement is attached to Form 4, Residency 25, showing certain amounts which 
were previously returned as loose rock and common excavation, now returned as solid 
rock. 


‘Mr. McIntosh writes re same : 
‘These transfers I have deemed advisable to make at the present time, as, having 


regard to the cost of working and material they should be properly classed as rock 


excavation.’ : : : 
Now that is a quotation from McIntosh’s letter contained in your letter of the 


6th August, 1907. Did you see the chief engineer personally after writing that letter ? 


Bix . te of that ? 
A, What is the date o Magsor Honors. 
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Q. August 62-A. No. = 

Q. Well, I understand that Mr. Lumsden went up there about the 12th or 13th 
August ?—A. August 2? Let me see. I forget. I saw Mr. Lumsden up there. It 
would be about the time he was in Winnipeg. : 

Q. About 6th of August 2~A. And I spoke to him about it, and told him I had 
sent it to him. : 

Q. What discussion took place between you and him as to these July estimates = 
A. I said I had noticed that there were several cases where the solid rock estimates 
had jumped in that month out of the usual average, and the only way I could account 
for it was that somebody had suggested to the men, the engineers on the line, to return 
solid rock with more liberality than I was inclined io do. 

Q. Did you mention to him te whom you referred #—A. Yes. I said to him, 
‘Mr. Grant has just been over the line and the solid rock estimate has jumped.’ 

Q. Did you get any instructions from him ?~A. He told me to go over the work 
with reference to these—— 

Q. With reference to what 7—A. To these items. 

Q. To the items that McIntosh had transferred ?—A. That McIntosh had trans- 
ferred. 

Q. Now I will fix the date of that interview accurately a little later 7—A. ‘ Mr. 
Lumsden,’ I said, ‘I do not like the look of that sudden jump and McIntosh has not 
given me a very satisfactory answer.’ 

Q. What did the chief engineer tell you to do ?—A. When I told him I was going 
he said ‘ Yes, you had ketter go as soon as possible.’ 

Q. Now have you prepared and can you give the totals in the division showing 
the difference between the classifications immediately before and immediately after 
Mr. Grant’s visit 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that it in your hand?—A. This is it, yes (producing document). 

Q. Now take McIntosh’s division. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Is that going to be filed. 

Mr. Hopems.—Yes, I will file it with pleasure. 

The WITNESs.—Division 6. 

Q. Now the solid rock total to the end of June was how much ?—A. To the end 
of June ? 

Q. Yes 2A. I have not got the totals. 

Q. There is June (pointing to document) ?~A. The May progress is 28,996 yards. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. What is that, solid #—A. Solid 


By Mr. Hodgins : 


Q. Now the June progress ?—A. June progress, 31,368. 

Q. And in July?—A. 58,104. 

Q. That is an increase over the previous month of 26,000 yards /—A. And the 
August, 44,721. : i 


Q. Now take the loose rock in May 2? How much is that 2—A. Th 2 
Q. Yes A. 9,995. oy ee 
Q. And June —A. 10,193. 
Q. And July 2—A. 8,258. 
Q. That is a decrease in loose rock ? Now take the common excavation ? 
By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. What was it in August ?—A. 24,442. 
By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Then take the common excavation in the May progress ?—A. 46 
Q. And the June progress ?—A. 11,942. eo: 
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Q. And the July progress ?—A. 365. 
: Q. And the August 7—A. 14,005. All these figures should be taken in connection 
with the force account too. These are only notes I had a man in the office make. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. You say these were notes that were made in your office 7—A. In my office at 
the commencement. 


Q. Men in your office made these notes out ?—A. Went over the estimates and 
compiled them. All the divisions are there. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 


Q. What divisions are shown there /—A. Four out of the five. 
Q. What is MeIntosh’s division, No. 6 7—A. No. 6. 


By Mr. Carvell : 


Q. Was there any difficulty or any transferring of quantities in any other division 
except No. 6 ?—A. No transfer like this. I got no statement of it. 
Q. Was there any transferring at all ?—A. I do not know of any. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 


Q. No other engineer transferred them in that same way ?—A. The engineer I 
had checking these estimates in the office never reportd anything else to me. 


By Mr. Murphy : 
Who is be?2—A. Mr. Ruddick, who had sole charge of these estimates, check- 


ing them up and adding them at the end of the month, that was his work. 
Q. Is he the man that made up this list ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Was he then in the employ of the Transcontinental Commission ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. These notes you say were prepared by one of your employees ?—A. From these 
documents (indicating estimates). 
Q. From these very documents ?—A. Not these identical ones, these are made 
out in triplicate or quadruple. 


By Mr. Lennox : 
Q. What are these documents ?—A. Progress estimates, one copy was kept in my 
ofice and the others were sent away. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. And those documents, from which this data was taken, are signed ?—A. You 
can find all this information in these doecuments—they are signed, oh, yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 

Q. Those documents, from which these notes are taken, are exact duplicates of the 
originals which are produced by the commission ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they are still in your office at Kenora ?—A. I presume so. 

Q. They were left there by you ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who gets the other copy, the commissioners only appear to have one?—A. 
There are two. 

Q. At all events there are two, one is kept by you, and the other is kept by them 
—A. The Auditor General, I think, gets a copy; I know there are an enormous num- 
ber of them signed every month. 

Mr. Hopews.—I put that in. 


4 
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EXHIBIT No. 10. ; 


DISTRICT ‘F, WINNIPEG EAST. 


Division. ; Date. | Solid Loose Common == 
locks rock, Ex- 
{ cavation. 
diofAprila ois ae 37,827 6,741 | 23,771 | ) C. F. Richan’s 
: tee pee PR ee ares ee 16,167 6,959 15,772 Division. 
(Jume progress 1502 19166 | 15,065 15,230 | 
Grant INSPECTION. 
July progress) 922) ees 19,908 27,100 23,489 
AUPUSE progress: - = se ae ae 22,416 27,848 32,666 
Totalses ho ae | 315,484] 83,713 | 110,928 
6.) |Movendioh Atprilee= ee | 78,781 22,943 9,326 F. J. McIntosh‘s 7 
(May progress: Ses ono ee ee 28,996 9,925 4,008 | } Division. 
JUNE PLORTEss: ae ane eee 31,568 10,193 11,942 | J 
Grant INSPECTION. : 
Julyspropress:ss ee { 58,104 8,258 385 - 
AUSTISL PLOPTESS hs See eee ee 44,721 24,442 14,005 
Lotalsia a aes 242,170 75,761 39,666 + 
(..--\oxend Apriles ae ee 221,754 43,981 42,279 |) A. G. Macfarlane’s 
Mayo proptess ames Beene 72,133 8,322 6,465 | | Division. 
JUNE \propress-— ee ee 63,588 7,917 17,213 | J 
Grant InsPEcTION. 
poly IDLOPRESS sae ee ees 91,324 11,651 16,250 
Aupust, pLOgTessms Aes ee 113,044 | 26,783 942 
Motalsss os ee 561,843 98,654 83,149 
S| io end: Aprile ees 269,014 37,232 76,568 | } 
(Maypropress!) tau Aner 44,742 5,957 WES) || 
jJuNespropress! sie eae 47,739 6,137 7,948 | | Mr. Macfarlane’s 
July; progress. sie ge 58,367 9.458 8401 | aaa 
AUPUSH propress == ieee aes 47,908 12,976 4,886 | | = 
467,770 71,760 99,592 | |} 
1,387,267 329,888 333,335 


, The above figures show the sudden jump on solid rock and decrease on the lower 
priced materials immediately following Mr. Gordon Grant’s inspection trip over my 


district about first week in J- uly 1908. May progress gives the cubie yards in each 
nraterial handled during the month. : 


Mr. Hopews.—The following is a letter of September 7 from Major Hodgins to 
the chief engineer -— 


EXHIBIT No. 11. 


“H. D. Lumspen, Esq., 
‘Chief Engineer, 
‘ Ottawa. 


‘Dear Sir—I inclose herewith two letters from Mr. McIntosh giving reasons for 
making change of earth and loose rock to solid rock, Residency 25, J uly estimate 

‘T have altered this classification in the August estimate to that which was es i- 
nally sent in during the month prior to J uly estimate, and ag Mr. McIntosh objet 


‘ Kenora, September 7, 1907. 
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to this I have agreed to go over the cuts in question again with him, as I do not like 
to alter any division engineer’s estimates unless consents and is convinced that my 
decision is just. : 

“Mr. McIntosh admits that most of the material in question should be classified 
as solid rock, because it costs as much as solid rock to take out. Mr. McIntosh’s letter 
also states that he has not estimated by force account in his July or August estimate,’ 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Major, what do you call ‘force account,’ what is that 2—A. It is the cost of 
the work plus 10 per cent. 

Q. The cost of the work, a calculation is made ?—A. All the wages. 

Q. And the 10 per cent, what is that /—A. The 10 per cent is to cover the use of 
tools and the contractor’s general expenses, and profit. 


By Mr. Barker : 


Q. ‘Force account’ does not necessarily mean 10 per cent profit +-A. That was 
what it meant, 10 per cent, it is referred to in the specifications. 
The CuHaiMan.—It means 10 per cent 4 


By Mr. Barker : 


Q. You take ‘force account’ and technically it may mean 10 per cent or 15 per 
cent 4A. Jn this case it is 10 per cent, because the specifiations limit it to 10. 

Q. It means ‘cost plus percentage.—A. Cost plus a percentage which is agreed 
upon with the contractor. 


Mr. Hopcins (continues reading) : 


“I might also add that there seems to have been a misunderstanding about the 
instructions I gave after you left for Ottawa, that none of the engineers were 
instructed to classify solely by force account by me. 

‘With reference to the last paragraph of your letter, Mr. Heaman ‘has visited 
Residency 35 (Scott), and reports that classification can be claimed to be according to 
the specifications, but not so liberal in Mr. Heaman’s opinion as it should have been. 
He has instructed Mr. Scott how to classify in order to bring it up to the uniform 
standard I have laid down. I think in the next month’s estimate Mr. Scott’s classifi- 
cation will be satisfactory to all-concerned. [I might add Mr. Scott was governed in 
his classification in the first instance by Mr. Mile’s opinion of what it should be, and 
when Mr. M. C. Macfarlane was appointed he did not care to increase the classifica- 
tion made by Mr. Macfarlane’s predecessor as it would have caused some minus quan- 
tities to appear in the estimate. Mr. Macfarlane’s interpretation of the specification 
is more liberal than that of his predecessor. I have been over a greater portion of 
the work since I returned from Ottawa and Mr. Heaman has been over the balance, 
but we both agree that'even if Mr. Grant did not give any direct instructions to 
engineers how to classify he caused a good deal of trouble by remarks he made to resi- 
dent engineers and other with reference to classification. I therefore intend spending 
the greater portion of this month going over the line and bring the classification to 
a uniform basis, and intend to be generous in the interpretation of these specifications 
with reference to classification of common excavation and loose rock, but I would not 
allow the introduction of solid rock into cuttings where it does not exist. 

Since Mr. Grant’s trip over the line I have had to reduce the classification in two 
places which clearly showed a disregard for the specifications. The items were not 
very considerable, but I have notified the engineers that a repetition of this sort of 
thing will mean their discharge. 

‘Yours truly, 
‘A. KE. HODGINS, 
‘ District Engineer’ 
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That is the letter of September 7. Now the letter of September 9, from the same 
to the same, is as follows: (Reads.) 


EXBLBIT No. 12: 


iss “al. 
(Private and confidential.) Kenou O8F. Soe ees 
H. D. LumspeNn, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—In looking over Mr. McIntosh’s estimates I notice that his monthly 
return for common excavation amounted to very little over 385 ec. y. for July estimate, 
the estimate immediately following Mr. Grant’s inspection, and then jumped to 14,005 
ec. y. during August. 


Com. excavation, McIntosh’s division, to end January.. 5,287 ¢. y. 
i is . “ e February . 5,742 “ 
e - a . March. (23. 6612) e 
“ (74 “ “ April. ate 9,326 “ 
ms g se fs Mays 2: ca d3geen 
“ Gs “ & June. . . 25,276 3 


é « c <-«  diulye iy, Son 20. trams 
August. . 39,666 “ 


The amount of common excavation returned in July as solid rock, it having 
previously been returned as common excavation, and which J altered on the August 
estimate, is only 875, so that it does not account for the large falling off of common 
excavation in July. 

I went over Mr. MecIntosh’s division just before the August estimate was put in, 
and I told Mr. McIntosh I would not allow some of his classification. I did not go 
closely into classification in each cut, as resident engineers were busy on their esti- 
mates. I told Mr. McIntosh his classification was high generally. 

I am now going up to go over the 13 cuttings where common excavation and loose 
rock were transferred to solid (5,855 yds.) in July, and am taking Mr. Heaman up to 
go over the whole division with Mr. McIntosh and report. I cannot understand why 
12,942 c.y. common excavation were moved in month of June, 385 c.y. common exceva- 
tion were moved in month of July, and 14,005 c.y. common excavation were moved in 
month of August. 

I may not be able to prove it, but I am inclined to believe that McIntosh was 
influenced by Grant’s ideas of classification, which in my opinion are extravagant. 


Previous to July estimate, Mr. McIntosh’s classification was not alarmingty high. 
I will report to you later. 


Yours truly, 


A. E. HODGINS, 
District Engineer. 


_ Then follows the letter of September 14, that the inspection had taken place, 
which is, I understand, already in. (See Exhibit No. 6, page 138.) 


Mr. Carvett.— What is this, a private letter from Mr. Hodgins to Mr. Lumsden? 


Mr. Honers.—It is marked ‘ Private and Confidential” but it is on the business 


of the railway ; it is information conveyed to the chief engineer for the good of the 
commission, I suppose. 


Mr. CarveLu.—I am not finding fault, Mr. Hodgins, I merely wanted to know. 


Major Hopems.—I marked a good many of those letters ‘ Confidential’ so that 
they would not go through the office by the ordinary stenographer, and be discussed 
in the office. 
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By Mr. Hodgins : 


Q. Now, immediately following those two letters, stating that you were going 
over the whole division, I understand you received from the chief engineer, a letter, 
also marked in the same manner, asking for your resignation; it is just as well to fix 
that date ?—A. Yes. 

'Q. This is dated September 12 (reads) : 


EXHIBIT No. 13. 


‘Personal and Confidential. 


‘THE COMMISSIONERS, TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 
‘“Orrawa, September 12, 1907. 
‘My pear Honcins,—Owing to the state of feeling in regard to the work under 
your charge I have come to the conclusion that it will be necessary for me to recom- 
mend that a change be made and some one else put in charge, but before doing so I 
am dropping you these few lines, and would suggest to you- that you at once make 
application for a month’s leave of absence, so as to give you time to Jook round. 
‘Please wire me in cipher on receipt of this if you concur in my suggestion. 
‘Yours very truly, 
‘HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 
A. ©. Hopes, Esq., 
‘District Engineer, 
‘Kenora, Ont.’ 


Q. You received that letter under what circumstances ? Where did you receive 
that “—A. In Kenora, I had just come in from the work, I think I got it on Sunday 
or Monday. 
~  Q. When you say you had just come in from the work, what do you mean ?—A. I 
mean from the line. 

Q. But what had you been doing out there ?—A. I had just been on this inspec- 
tion of McIntosh’s division. 

Q. And had you begun the inspection announced in that letter of September 9 2 
—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You say there, ‘I am now going up to go over the 13 cuttings where common 
excavation and loose rock were transferred to solid (5,855 yards) in July, and am 
taking Mr. Heaman up to go over the whole division with Mr. McIntosh and report.’ 
That is on September 9 7—A. Yes, Mr. Heaman came up with me and we went over 
MclIntosh’s division together. 

Q. Had you completed that inspection which you had announced when that letter 


reached you ?7—A. No. 
Q. And I suppose on the receipt of that letter you practically stopped your work ? 


—A. id. 

Po a Did you have any communication with Mr. Lumsden shortly afterwards 
with regard to the classification of divisions 5 and 6 in your district?—A. J think 
I wired him. oN 

Q. Have you the telegram ? You have the telegram. produced, is it not, I have 
seen it—I think it is dated the 22nd—it was produced this morning. I will read the 
translation—it was sent in cipher by Major Hodgins to the chief engineer : 


EXHIBIT No. 14. 


‘Kenora, OnT., September 22, 1907. 


( Translation.) 
‘If McIntosh tries to justify his classification refer to Mann and Heaman. Ask 
McIntosh how much experience he has had in classification, what position he held 
. Masor Hopes. 
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prior to joining T.C. Ry. Ask Grant same questions, both records aber: ieee 

ing. If their opinion is against Mann’s, Heaman’s and mine, rec ae ca Be ra 

sions 5 and 6 is absolutely necessary. J was stopped in the middle of it by your letter. 
iting 4 bout leave. 

Waiting reply to my message abou ©. E. HODGINS? 


Now, at that time, or rather just previous to that letter, had you received a com- 
soot Ha from Mr. Mann, the district engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific ?—A. 
Yes, I got a letter from him as I was coming out. : ‘ 

Q. These letters were forwarded, were they not, or were they, to the chief engi- 
neer 7—A. Yes, I presume so, I got them just about the time I was leaving; I could 
me Q ies the letter of September 6, which I will put in, with the additional letter 
of September 9, which is explanatory, is as follows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 15. 


‘Granp Trunk Paciric Ramway, 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
‘ Kenora, Onv., September, 6, 1907. 
‘Major A. E. Hopes, 
‘District Engineer, Section “ F,” 
‘ Kenora, Ont. 


‘Dear Sir,—I have recently been over the ground between the east end of Canyon 
lake and the English river.’ 

Is that on your district?—A. Yes, that is the end of it, under construction. 

Q. (Continues reading) : 


‘And would like to call your attention to some points on this work, particularly 
classification. As regards the portion of work between the C.P.R. crossing at Rennie 


and the east end of Canyon lake, I have already expressed myself to you as haying no 
fault to find’ 


Just there, had you been in communication with Mr. Mann from time to time?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How long had he been on the work, from the commencement?—A. No, he only 
came on soon after the construction started. 

Q. And he had represented the Grand Trunk Pacific there?—A. In joint super- 
vision with me. 

Q. (Continues reading) : 

“The same cannot be said, however, for divisions 5 and 6/ 
Whose divisions are those?—A. McIntosh’s and Richan’s. 

Q. (Continues reading): 


“I find that at many points on these divisions the classification is too liberal, while 
at some points it is excessive. I can’t tell in some cases just what classification has 
been allowed for the reason that there is no distinction made between solid rock in 
classification, and in place; that is solid in boulders and in mass. In some eases, 
however, as between Canyon lake and the Wabigoon river, where the solid in place in 
some of the cuts had not been touched at the time I saw it, an amount of solid has 
been allowed that quite evidently was not based on the measurement of boulders found 
that would class as solid under the specification. Loose rock has also been allowed in 
quantities that could not possibly be given if the specification were followed as the 
only guide. I do not wish it to be understood that I am asking that the specification 
should be strictly followed in this matter. In consideration of the somewhat unusual 
difficulties under which this work has been carried on, this would, I think, be unjust 
to the contractor. On the other hand, it would not seem safe to classify solely by the 
cost of the work to the contractor, particularly to trust the average field man with the 
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free use of such a method. This would seem to call for special experience, and among 
other things, the ability to judge of the quality of management displayed on the part 
of the contractor, both principal and sub. Supposing this management to be reason- 
ably good, the cost of work as shown by force account, &c., would be useful, and I 
think, necessary guide to classification, in material that is classifiable. Rock in place 
does not, however, come under this heading, and the contractor's profit or loss must 
depend on his own exertions. 

‘ As I have already said, there seems no cause for complaint as regards classifica- 
tion, as a whole, on divisions 7, 8 and 9. 

‘Moreover, as I find it necessary to object to, and ask for a reclassification on 
diwisions 5 and 6, and wish to ask on behalf of the company only what is fair, and 
even liberal, will go further and say that on a large proportion of divisions 7, 8 and 9, 
the classifications might, in my opinion, be more liberal. Some of the resident 
engineers, as for instance, Mr. Sunstrum, are high enough, and in a few points perhaps 
a little too high, but on the whole these divisions might be treated more liberally. I 
noticed also in many places small pockets and thin stripping of bad material composed 
largely of roots, stones and water in cuts otherwise solid rock. These, I think, might 
be measured in with the cut; and if the contractor wishes, wasted on the side. A 
moderate amount of this material is of no use in the fill, as will usually not more than 
fill the voids in the rock. In such stripping, however, should not be included pockets 
of muskeg of such size that they can and are taken out by station men. I am of the 
opinion that a reclassification of the entire work would not result in any reduction of 
the estimate to the end of July; there might be some increase of which the contractors 
on the western end would get the benefit. A more uniform classification, even if a 
little liberal, would also be more easy of defence and more creditable to all responsible. 

“In one particular the contractor has been treated most liberally on all the 
divisions. That is the matter of overbreak and waste. It is impossible to avoid the 
ionelusion that much of this is intentional. It occurs often at places where every 
yard is needed, and where for every yard wasted a yard will have to be borrowed. 
There are many points on the work, too numerous to mention now, where overbreak 
and waste are excessive. In places blocks of stone of five to ten yards are thrown from 
one to two hundred feet from the line into the bush. As a particularly bad example of 
waste, I might mention the cut at station 3365, mile 64, where a large amount of 
material is wasted that is needed in the fill, and where it still might be brought back. 

‘I give the following as examples of over-classification, &c. 

‘Sta, 4260, Mile 31, east end of cut. . 

“Sta. 4170 “ 79, both ends of cut. 

“4150 «“ 79, noted as bad cut but classified very liberal. 

“5 ab5 1540) «< 79, noted as heavily over-classified (east end). 

“4065 “ 7, appears to be heavily over-classified. It will be necessary, 
to have solid in classification, and solid in place, if any, 
separated before it can be judged. 

« 4010 “ 46, example of large waste. 

«< -3846 <¢ (3, very liberal. 

C BISBAS “¢ 73, decidedly too liberal. 

« 3784 “ 42, east end. Decidedly too liberal. 

eo BED) «“ 2 west end. Decidedly too liberal. 

SB «“ 64, example of excessive waste. 

Ce Oto) “ 538, much over-classified. 

“ 9730 to 2660, miles 51 and 52. These are bad cuttings and need liberal 

treatment, which they are getting. : 

Sta. 2373, mile 45, east end of cut. Classification extremely liberal. 

Sta. 1873 to 1899, mile 36. Classification appears decidedly too liberal, but it 
will be necessary to separate portion from 1890 to 1399 before it will be possible to 


say to what extent. Main portion of cut is dry sand. 


“ 


Masgor Hoovers. 
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: ile 30, excessive classification. bes 

a ee = ‘uot, ae 28 to 39. Am not able to get at the total quantities for 

this cut. The return of July gives 5,285 cubic yards of loose rock in material that ser 
be called nothing but sand. At the beginning of the cut there is a small amount o 

material that could be classified, but a hundred yards would be sufficient for the whole 

cut. Unless some mistake in the figures this is one of the most striking examples of 


over-classification on the work. oe : f 
Sta. 1383 to 1390, mile 27. This is very similar to the last. A large amount 0 


loose rock appears for july material that is sand, without any boulders in sight. 

Sta. 1258, mile 24, this borrow is over-classified or no borrow should be taken 
from here at all. This fill and a number of large fills on divisions 5 and 6, might be 
made up by train fill at train fill prices and at a profit to the contractor, and excellent 
cand borrow is available. No borrow need or should be taken that would exceed the 
price of train fill flat. 

Sta. 1060, mile 21, decidedly too liberal classification. 

Sta. 1038, mile 20, noted as needing liberal classification. 

Sta. 1025, mile 20, box culvert. Noted as very poor sample, being made up 
mostly of stone so small as to be not much above the class of spauls. 

Sta. 932, mile 18, decidedly over-classified ; very loose material. 

Sta. 915, mile 18, decidedly over-classified. 

Sta. 886 to 890, mile 17, over-classified. (Ditch.) 

Sta. 886, mile 17. A very poor sample of box culvert. 

It must be said that the box culverts on this end of the work are very poor, 
whether dry masonry or laid in cement. If no better stone is available, they should all 
be laid in cement of a good quality, and no dry boxes should be built under sand fills. 
As to quality of cement being used at this end of the work Mr. Heaman can give you 
some information. 

There are other points on the line where there is room for criticism, but those 
given above are the most striking examples. JI find it difficult to get at the exact con- 
ditions on Mr. Richan’s division, as the figures I have given details for the month of 
July only; and totals mile by mile. For a thorough understanding of the work, J will 
need to have all information cut by cut, &c., and solid rock in place, and classified 
solid should be separated. Will be greatly obliged if you will arrange so that I can get 
this information in future estimates. 

In conclusion I wish to say again that I do not wish to ask for anything unrea- 
sonable’ as regards this matter of classification. My instructions as to what may be 
considered allowable are very liberal. I find it impossible, however, to accept such 
classification as specified above. 

-Yours truly, 
W. E. MANN, 
District Engineer, G.T.P.R? 


The explanatory letter of September 9 is as follows:— 
EXHIBIT No. 16. 


Grand Trunk Paciric Ramway, 


Kenora, Ont., S 
Major A. E. Hopes, ee oe 


District Engineer, Transcontinental Ry., 
Kenora, Ont. 


ee OP get would mare a a few words to my letter of the 6th instant on the 

subject of classification, with reference particularly to the short i 

east of the east end of Canyon lake, Mile 81. portion of titel ype 
Mile 81, can you say whose division that was in2?—A. Mile 812 
Q. About the east end of Canyon lake, Mile 812—(No answer.) 
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(Continues reading) : 


‘As I have said, there was on the whole up to the time I saw it, no cause for 
complaint as to classification from this point west, while to the east it is quite different. 
I had been able to see only a small portion of this latter under the June estimate, and 
thought then that the classification was extremely liberal, even too much so, and 
intended calling your attention to it. I decided, however, that as this work was 
undoubtedly bad, it would be better to let this go until I could see it again. I was 
surprised to find that under the July estimate the classification was much higher, a 
large amount of solid rock classification having been added. As for instance of change 
in classification in the July estimate, would call attention to the east end of eut 4250 
to 4257. By the June estimate the quantities moved are solid rock 148 ec. y., loose rock 
3,158 c. y., common excavation 6,894 c. y. For the July estimate this becomes solid 
168 c. y., loose 5,838 ¢. y., and common excavation 6,894 c. y. This is all the work 
returned in July and classified as loose and solid rock. From an inspection of the 
cut I have no hesitation in saying that the work done before July was harder than 
what was done since, and that even up to the end of June the classification was too 
high in this cut. 

“The other cuttings from 4140 to 4200, I had noted as bad, but classified very 
liberally. The July classification is, however, altogether too much so. No doubt this 
work is costing the contractor high, but this could not be otherwise with the inadequate 
plant in use, and the haphazard, spasmodic way in which it is being handled. 

‘Tn saying in my letter of the 6th, that I think the classification might average 
a little more liberally on the western divisions, I do not mean it to be inferred that I 
think the men on those divisions are not allowing all, and even a little more than a 
strict interpretation of the specification will admit. It seems, however, work on which 
a decidedly liberal interpretation of the specification is necessary. Hence my sugges- 
tion that classification on those divisions might be raised. If this would help forward 
toward the earlier completion of the work it would be worth the extra cost. 

‘Yours truly, 
‘W. BE. MANN, 
‘District Engineer, G.T.P. Ry!’ 

Committee adjourned. 


Wepnespay, May 20, 1908. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The examination of Major Hodgins resumed. 


Mr. Hopams.—I have already put in the letter of September 14 from Major 
Hodgins to Mr. Lumsden (Exhibit No. 6), and referred to it so far as it related to 
these items. I wish to call the attention of the committee to what there is in the 

reads) : 
ae eth os that 2,700 yards of loose rock in the cut near Sta. 4240, 
should be turned into solid rock in the month of J uly, and in cutting starting at 4250, 
the same number of yards was returned as loose rock instead of common excavation, 
which it surely is, being the finest sand cut that can be found on the line. This should 
not have occurred and I report the matter to you to deal with. 

JT have also to report to you that Mr. McIntosh allowed his resident engineer on 
Res. 25, to add some 660 yards to the estimate on cutting 3848, west of the Wabigoon 
river. The resident engineer did this to cover up the See classification oe 

i ion men when they were quitting. e men have gone away, an 
; ee a ae Saas back to ek this out, this cut will be estimated to contain 
Masor Hones. 
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o say nothing of the very liberal classification 


36 taken out, t z 
660 yards more than has been taken fa little lamp of sbieieee 


in loose rock being a clay cutting with the exception 0 


encountered near the mouth. e 
‘The last time I was over Mr. McIntosh’s work, I found at Sta. 3402, mile 64, 


that some 900 yds. pure muskeg had been returned as solid rock. The resident eng:- 
neer informed me that this muskeg was taken out by station men and the contract 
paid them 23 cents a yard. It was wasted to the side. The reason for returning this 
as solid rock, claimed both by Mr. McIntosh and the resident engineer, was that it was 
a pocket in a rock cut. I ordered Mr. McIntosh not to let this sort of thing oceur 
again, and to return it and classify it correctly. The resident engineer estimated the 
day I was there that some 1,800 yards of muskeg had been taken out to date, and he 
weuld have returned all this as solid rock if I had not stopped him. You ean conclude 
from this, what sort of classification has been made on Mr. McIntosh’s division since 
the June estimate went in. ‘ 

‘Mr. McIntosh claims he was not influenced by Mr. Grant’s remarks, but some- 
thing has influenced him to classify in this extravagant and improper way. 

“Tt is to be noticed that he is the only engineer picked out by Mr. Grant as one 
capable of classifying properly, and Mr, Grant suggested to me that Mr. McIntosh be 
appointed assistant district engineer, with headquarters at Winnipeg river, and that 
the whole of the classification in this district be left in his hands. 

‘Under ordinary circumstances Mr. McIntosh should be discharged, but as some- 
thing has influenced him to classify in this extravagant way I thought it better to 
refer the matter to you rather than deal with him myself. 

‘Tf common excavation and loose rock are to be lumped wholesale into the column 
for solid rock against my orders J wish to be relieved of all responsibility. 

“T told all the engineers to be as liberal as they possibly could in the classification 
of mixed material and always to give the contractor the benefit of the doubt if any 
sort of argument could be used to classify this material as loose rock, but they must 
strictly draw the line in returning solid rock where solid rock’ does not exist. 

Yours truly, 


‘A. E. HODGINS, 
“District Engineer’ 


Now I will read the letter of September 3 from Major Hodgins to Mr. Lumsden : 


EXHIBIT No. 17. 


“Private and Confidential. ‘ Kenora, Ont., September 3, 1907. 
“Hue D. Lumspen, Esa., 
‘Chief Engineer, 
‘ Ottawa. 


* Dear Sm,—I hope you have not forgotten that it would be nécessary for you to 
continue your investigation of Mr. Grant’s charges in his report on this district. 

“So far I have only shown the report to two engineers, Messrs. Heaman and Me- 
Intosh. Both said it was a misrepresentation of facts and was unprofessional. 

‘I showed it also to Messrs. Hazelwood and J. D. McArthur, who said that a 
report like that should not have been sent in. Mr. Hazelwood said that any little kick 
such as the want of a drain and a few other things had been exaggerated 1,000 times, 
‘I asked Mr. McArthur if he thought it fair, and I told him that I had at, showed 
it to the engineers on the work, and asked him to have the charges against the engi- 


neers denied from his office as he knew them to be untrue. Hi i 
not do that, as it would make him appear a fool in the ey: ikmrerei 


es of the Commissi 
as Mr. Grant was sent up to help him ont. ee 
‘Yours truly, 


‘A. E. HODGINS, 
‘District Engineer? 
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Q. Who is Mr. Hazelwood?—A. He is Mr. McArthur’s engineer, the contractor’s 
engineer. 


- Q. This is a letter you received from Mr. McArth dat 
(exhibiting letter) ?—A. Yes, Pe Ce er tea 


EXHIBIT No. 18. 


“ (Personal.) Winnirec, August 9, 1907. 
“A. E. Hopains, Esq., 
‘District Engineer, Transcontinental Ry., 
‘Kenora, Ont. 

“My Dear Hopaiws,—I hear that you arrived safely home and trust that you had 
a successful trip. 

“T have heard nothing from the east for three weeks or more, so that if you con- 
template coming into the city Monday night or so I wish you would let me know so 
that I would arrange to meet you, as I would like to have a chat with you. 

‘IT must congratulate you on the July estimate, as there is some encouragement in 

- receiving an estimate like this, and if things continue along this line I am positive 
that I will see daylight soon. 

‘Trusting that this will find you enjoying the best of health as it leaves me at 
present, I am 

“Yours very truly, 


-d. D. McARTHUR? 


Q. I notice in one of the letters a reference to a meeting of the commissioners 
with Mr. Grant and the chief engineer on August 23. I want to ask you if you were 
present at that meeting, or were notified of it?—A. No. It was in Ottawa, I believe. 

Q. It was in Ottawa, yes? Then I will put in and intend to ask you some ques- 
tions about a letter from Mr. Parent, the chief commissioner, on August 24, to the 
chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden (reads) : 


EXHIBIT No. 19. 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
“August 24, 1907. 
_ “Huen D. Lumspen, 
‘Chief Engineer, 

‘Dear Sir,—Herewith you will find copy of a memorandum I sent to-day to the 
secretary of the board, and copy of his reply, which explain themselves. 

“It has become evident to me that things have not been conducted so far in 
district ‘F’ as they should. This fact was particularly impressed on the com- 
missioners as a result of conversations we had with the engineer in charge, Mr. 
Hodgins, and also of complaints made repeatedly by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company regarding the unsatisfactory progress of work on that section. With a view 
of securing fuller information on the various parts of the work now under way, 
namely in district ‘F,’ the commission deemed it advisable to appoint an inspecting 
engineer who would keep us posted as desired, and Mr. Gordon Grant was called to 
fill the position. He went over the ground and made a report which was submitted to 
the board, showing that the engineer in charge of district ‘F’ and his staff of 
assistants, with a few exceptions, had not devoted to the work in hand all the attention 
which could reasonably be expected. Among other things it was stated that the district 
engineer and his assistants had neither of them since construction began gone over 
the work as they should have done. In the opinion of the inspector reported to the 
board the classification of the work has been faulty. In his report replying to that of 


5—11 
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Mr. Grant, Mr. Hodgins suggests as a remedy for these defects, that the resident 


engineers should be the ones to look after the classification. For my part, I entirely 


disagree with this view. Such a policy would certainly not be conducive to the 


uniformity desired, and judging from our present experience there, we would very 
likely have as many different ways of classifying the work as there are engineers. In 
certain cases the classification would be too strict, and on others, not enough. And 
again, some engineers on their own judgment might be inclined to put under the 
avbitrary description of ‘force account? items which should be duly classified. This 
practice cannot be allowed under any circumstances, and entirely contrary to the 
contracts. 

‘There is a letter from Mr. Hodgins, dated the 6th inst., addressed to you, which 
should have been submitted to the board, together with document No. 4 attached, so 
as to give every available information on the subject.’ 


Q. Just here I would like to ask whether that letter I put in yesterday, of August 
6, and the document No. 4 attached, are the ones we have been referring to as relating 
to that transfer of classification from common excavation and loose rock to solid rock? 
—A. I presume so. 

‘They came to our notice incidentally. It would appear from its contents that 
after certain items had been classified a change was deemed necessary, and other 
classifications made which it would seem received his approval.’ 

Q. Is that last statement true?—A. I passed the July estimate when it first came 
to my notice because of the explanation Mr. McIntosh had made in that statement 
which was attached, and I saw Mr. Lumsden. I wrote to Mr. Lumsden about it, and 
also saw him and told him I was going out to look over it. I did not like the sudden 
jump in classification without any reason, and I put it down to Mr. Grant’s being on 
the work. 

Q. I want to fix the date of that interview with Mr. Lumsden ?—A. [I cannot fix 
it. I think it was about the 12th or 13th, the time he came up to start the investiga- 
tion on the work. 

Q. The 12th or 13th of what?—A. Of August. He was up there about that time. 

Q. Where did the interview take place?—A. This took place in Winnipeg. We 
had gone from the work to Winnipeg. I think I sent back to the office to get that 
statement of Mr. McIntosh’s showing the change and showed it to him in the hotel, 
and told him J had already sent it to him. 

Q. The statement is made that this classification had received your approval ?— 
A. It may be claimed that it had received my approval because I had passed it in one 
estimate. 

Q. The July estimate?—A. The July estimate. _ 

Q. And after that you had seen Mr. Lumsden about the 13th of August?—A. I 
had seen Mr. McIntosh after that, and his explanation was not satisfactory and I eut 
it out of the August estimate. 


“Such a state of affairs shows that there has surely been negligence somewhere in 
the management of this district, and, from a consideration of these facts, the natural 
inference would be that the district engineer is not competent to handle properly such 
work as he is now entrusted with. Under the circumstances, it is the duty of the chief 
engineer to take.whatever means are required to put a stop to conditions which have 
already existed too long. Among the points of first importance requiring your atten- 
tion is to find and suggest a way to the different district engineers and others to ensure 
as much as possible, a uniform classification according to the plans and specious 
on which the contracts are made with the contractors. It is essential that there be no 
misunderstanding on the subject. In this connection T might point out that the Com- 
mission never authorized any one, nor can it do so, to disregard in any respect ff 
letter of our contracts and specifications, which must be the only guide A ag 3 
that for no reason can anything be paid to the contractors or their ne se im 
which is not provided for in the same. At the same time it must be hore 3 eee 


4 
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that contractors are entitled to a fair and reasonable classification, based as already 
stated. We cannot deprive them of what is rightfully their own under the contracts 
and specifications. 

; It was mentioned to you that Major Hodgins had stated that he had changed the 
classifications of certain items of work in order to meet our wishes. In that case he 

_should be informed at once that no such changes should be effected, as any instruc- 
tions to that effect must come direct from you; and, moreover, inasmuch as the Com- 
missioners never instructed him yet in that sense, nor did they express the desire to 
Mr. Hodgins to make any such changes interfering in any way with his right to make 
classifications just and reasonable, based upon the specifications. 1 

‘Furthermore, in order to avoid the risk, of any difficulty later on, it should be 
made a rule, as far as possible, that the classifications receive the approval of the 
engineer representing the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway at the various points where 
there is work going on. 

‘In conclusion, as documents explaining changes made in certain estimates of 
District “F’ were added to the same after they had gone through and without our 
seeing them, I must decline the responsibility of certifying to the said estimates before 
being furnished with a full explanation of the matter. 

_ “Awaiting a reply at your earliest convenience, 
‘Yours truly, 
‘S. N. PARENT, 


© Chairman,’ 


Q. I now propose to hand in Mr. Lumsden’s letter in reply to Mr. Parent, which 
reads as follows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 20. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER, 
Ortawa, August 27, 1907. 
Hon. S. N. Parent, 
Chairman, Transcontinental Railway Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir—In reply to yours of the 24th instant, I beg to say in regard to the 
unsatisfactory progress of the work in district ‘F’ that, in my opinion, this was 
attributable to the lack of labour and its quality, and not to the engineers on the work. 

The district engineer, or his assistant, were not, in my opinion, on the work 
actually under construction as much as they should have been, but how far the latter’s 
movements were governed by orders from his superior I am unable to say. 

In regard to the classifications of the work, I am now, and always have been, of 
the opinion that the resident engineer on the work is the proper person to make the 
classification in the first instance, as he sees the work from day to day, and makes 
the necessary measurements. That his classification should be confirmed, or amended, 
by the division engineer, who should go over the ground with the resident engineer 
several times during the month, and this should be further confirmed or amended by 
the district engineer, or his assistant, who should go over the work with the division 
and resident engineer as frequently as possible, and see that the classification is as 


uniform as practicable throughout the district. 
In regard to Mr. Hodgins’ letter to me dated the 6th inst., this together with 


other letters and forms accompanying the July estimate, should have been handed 


by my accountant (who checks the estimates) to my assistant in my absence, and then 
sent to the board, but as heretofore these had not been asked for they were not 


sent. I shall see in the future that this is complied with. 
Masor Hopers. 
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without authority from me, orders to his division 
account, irrespective of the actual 
forming me of his having done so, 
such order without authority from 


Mr. Hodgins’ conduct in issuing, 
engineers to classify cuttings by use of force 
material in them, was unwarranted, and on his in 


T told him I did not and would not approve of any : : 
the commissioners. He gave me as his reasons for so doing that he understood this 


was the wish of the commissioners, and further stated that he had given these instruc- 
tions owing to the statements made by Mr. Grant, inspecting engineer to sub-contrac- 
tors and others, and also stated that he was influenced to do this from his knowledge 
that many of the sub-contractors would throw up the work if something was not done 
at once, and he relied on having a decision in regard to this matter before the end of 
August. As you are aware, Mr. Grant in his replies to questions asked him by me, 
denies having given any instructions, or having told the contractor, or his sub-con- 
tractors, that they were being unfairly dealt with by the engineers on the work, except 
on Scott’s residency. 

I have informed Mr. Hodgins both by wire and letter that you do not approve of 
his instructions; the classification must be as per contract and specifications; and the 
division engineers should be notified to so classify, and accompany their estimates 
with a letter stating that they have so classified, failing which the estimates will not 
be approved by me. 

I also sent a letter to Mr. Hodgins enclosing copy of questions asked Mr. Grant 
and his replies thereto (copy attached). ‘ 

In view of the present state of feeling in regard to district ‘F’ I have come to 
the conclusion that it might be well to replace Mr. Hodgins by appointing some 
engineer, who must be of good standing and extensive experience on construction in 
a rough country, in charge of this district, and that he be given another assistant 
district enginecr as well as the present one, such assistant also to be a man of con- 
siderable experience on such work. 

I agree with the idea that as far as practicable the classification on each district 
should receive the approval of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer, and such approval 
should be obtained from time to time in writing, if possible. 

I beg to hand you herewith copy of July estimate together with forms and letters 
referred to. 

Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


J am going into force account a little later. I will not say anything with 
respect to the reference to it in the letter at the moment. On August 27th when Mr. 
Lumsden wrote from Ottawa was he in possession of your views with regard to that 
change in the July classification ?—A. In August? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well it was cut out of the August estimate. 

Q. This letter written by him to you is dated on the 27th August. You say your 
interview with him was on the 12th or 13th August at Winnipeg ?—A. Yes. 

Q. a am asking you now so as to get it down to a focus was he aware at the time 
of writing that letter of your views?—A. Yes. We had discussed the subject of the 
transfer of common excavation and loose rock to solid rock. We could not understand 
Tt: neither of us could understand it. I discussed with Mr. Lumsden the question 
which was in that statement showing that so many yards of common excavation and 
pees had ee transferred to solid rock and neither of us could understand it. 

- So at the- time you spoke to him in Winni ae 
to investigate, in fact he told you to do so2—A. vee: Sion Gee gers 

Q. Had you at that time approved of the change of class; i 
did you approve of it?—A. I had approved of it in oe Jd: ae ee Vaan 

Q. You had passed it?—A. I had passed it ; 

Q. Do you know anything about his approving or disapproving of it?—A. I 
was not going to hold up the whole estimate for a small item like that. ; . 
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Q. Did you approve of it when you met Mr. Lumsden and talked it over with 
him?—A. No, I understood it was stripping and the mixed wash of material you 
generally get when you are approaching rock. 

Q. I am asking whether there was any justification for the statement that you 
had approved of this change of classification, that is all?—A. Excepting as I say 
in that estimate. 

Q. And were you in that letter disapproving of it?—A. I told him, Mr. Lumsden, 
why I had signed the estimate. I told him I had passed the estimate. I think I had 
just got back from a trip when the estimate came in. 

Q. And what did you tell him?—A. That I would go on the work and look at it, 
and he'said yes I had better do that at once. 

Q. And the result of that is shown in your letters which have been put in?—A, 
Yes. : 
Mr. Carvett.—That would be the letter of September 6. 
Mr. Hopcins.—September 14 and the previous letter. I think they were put in 
last night. I would like to get the letter from Mr. Lumsden to the chief commis- 
sioner dated Ottawa, November 19, 1907. 

Document produced. 

Mr. Hoperns.—I will now put that letter in (reads) : 


EXHIBIT No. 21. 


Ottawa, November 19, 1907. 
Hon. S. N. Parent, 
Chairman, 


Dear Sir,—In regard to the last clause but one in Major Hodgins’ letter to you 
dated the 9th inst., I may say that Major Hodgins did, as he states, take the respon- 
sibility of issuing the instructions to his division engineers, even though I told him 
I did not, and would not, approve of them without written authority from the com- 
missioners, and I did not then and there order him not to do so, as he personally 
knew the feelings of his sub-contractors, or their intentions, better than I did, as 
mentioned to you in my letter of 27th of August. I did cut short my trip of 
inspection and hurried back to Ottawa, and verbally reported to the commissioners 
on the 19th instant. Major Hodgins doubtless believed that in issuing such instruc- 
tions he was doing what he thought best as a temporary expedient, pending a decis- 
jon which was sent him by wire on the 24th August, and I may say that the issu- 
ing of those orders by him was not my reason for suggesting a change of district 


engineers. 
; Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


Q. Now, dealing with the question which is referred to in that letter, which Mr. 
Lumsden says was not his reason for recommending a change, you were asked for, I 
believe, and reported to the chief engineer, your reasons for suggesting the use of force 
account in connection with the classifications. Now, I propose to put in and read that 
letter, and then I want to ask you the circumstances under which the suggestion was 
made. The letter shows exactly what the witness did, it is from Major Hodgins to 
Mr. Lumsden, dated September 4, as follows :— 


EXHIBIT No. 22. 


‘H. D. Lumspen, Esq., ‘Kenora, September 4, 1907. 
‘Chief Engineer, 
‘ Ottawa, 
‘Dear Sm,—In reply to yours of the 24th August, 1907, the reasons I had for 


giving the order to classify partially by force account were as follows :— 
Masor Hopes. 
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‘The contractors were losing money on mixed material because of the continuous 
wet weather we have been having for the last two months. : 

‘The rate of wages has risen from 173c. to 25c. per hour since the contract was 
signed, and the quality of the labour very poor. : : 

‘Contractors claimed that if they did not get some of Mr. Grant’s promises they 
would pull out, and that the government should not expect to get the work done for 
less than cost. 5 

‘Force account as a guide for classification, not as Mr. Grant suggested, but in 
the manner I explained to the engineers, would be justifiable under the present condi- 
tions. - f 
‘On the double tracking of the Canadian Pacific Railway resident: engineers 
classify altogether by force account plus 10%. On the Grand Trunk Pacific branch 
similar classification to that I suggested is in force, and I am given to understand 
that force account classification is done on District ‘,’ ‘ B.’ 

‘After having explained these conditions to you at Mr. Willett’s, and after the 
discussion between Messrs. Macfarlane, Willett, yourself and myself, it was finally 
agreed that it was the best thing to do under the circumstances, only you had no 
authority to sanction it. I informed you that I thought the commissioners would 
sanction my actions, as something had to be done at once. JI pointed out that this 
re-classification could not be made in one estimate, as there was not sufficient time, 
aud that there was ample time for you to return to Ottawa, lay the matter before the 
board and wire me before the estimate went in. I sent no written instructions to 
engineers. 

“Since I received your wire instructions have gone out not to classify as I sug- 
gested, and the estimate will not be based on my suggested classification. 

‘The classification I proposed was in mixed material only, not solid rock, and in 
some cases we would not have been able to classify contractors up to the cost of the 
work. It would have amounted to very little and would have cheered everyone up 
and helped things along for the next month or two, when I hoped labour would be 
more plentiful. In many cases cuttings are going behind for want of sufficient men 
to work them. 

‘Yours truly, 
‘A. E. HODGINS? 
By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Now, I wish you would just tell me what the situation was on that District 
*¥’ at the time that the chief engineer came up and saw you, about the 12th or 13th 
of August?—A. I had gone up on the work to investigate in connection with some of 
Mr. Grant’s charges. I had first gone to the Winnipeg river, Mr. Willett’s camp. 

Q. When was this?—A. Just before Mr. Lumsden came up; it would be about the 
Sth or 9th of August. That date can be verified by a letter; there is a letter from 
Mr. Willett about it—and I met Mr. A. G. Macfarlane and Mr. Willett at their camp. 
We went over some of the work and discussed the classification. 'The contractor, Mr. 
Dutton, was kicking a good deal about classification in large cuttings and was kicking 
on the classification generally on Mr. Willet’: work. Mr. Dutton was rather inclined 
to abuse these two engineers for not classifying as high as had been classified on Mr. 
McIntosh’s division. We discussed the question pretty generally, classification and 
one thing and another, and Mr. Dutton said if he got some of the promises Mr. Grant 
made him that was all he wanted, but if he did not he would pull out. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 


Q. If he did not get that he would pull out?—A. He had 60 miles of work he was 
the largest sub-contractor on the contract. I asked him what promises Mr. Ge had 
made him, but he laughed and said he would not tell me. Then I think he went away. 
and Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Willet and I discussed matters generally. Oh, Mr. Duta 
said, if he ‘got enough to pull him out even,’ those are the words he used ov. that 
work, that was all he wanted. ee : 
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a Q. What would have been the effect of his pulling out, that is what I want to get 
a 

Mr. Murruy.—I do not know whether this is permissible, this talk between this 
witness and a sub-contractor. 

Mr. Barker.—I presume it will explain why he acted in a particular way. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I submit it is not proper evidence. 

Mr. Hopvems.—It is perfectly good evidence. 

; Mr. Lennox.—lt is the best kind of evidence we can have as to why he acted in 
a certain way. 

Mr. CarvELL.—Supposing these statements are all untrue. 

Mr. Barxer.—That this conversation never took place, do you mean? 

Mr. Carvetu.—That this sub-contractor made a lot of statements to this witness 
which were not true. 

Mr. Barker.—Still that would be the cause of Major Hodgins acting in a certain 
way. 

Mr. Hopews.—There cannot be any possible ground for shutting out the state- 
ments made by those on the work. 

The CramrMaAn.—You asked the witness what his opinion was, or what his under- 
standing was of the words which were uttered. 

Mr. Hopems.—Pardon me, no, I did not. 

The CuatirmMan.—Then what do you take it to mean? 

Mr. Hopers.—My question is, what would the effect on the district be of Mr. 
Dutton pulling out. 

The CHAmRMAN.—That is asking the question of the witness, what he understood 
it to be. 

Mr. Hopeiws.—No, pardon me, everybody understands what pulling out means— 
throwing up the contract—I want to know what effect the carrying out of that inten- 
tion would have on the work. 

Mr. Murrpuy.—It was more particularly the question preceding that to which I 
directed the attention of the committee and to which I objected. This enquiry will 
be interminable and practically of no effect if conversations that may have taken place 
between Major Hodgins and all kinds and conditions of people are allowed to be 
repeated here according to the major’s recollection of them. Mr. Dutton is not con- 
nected in any way with the commission. 

Mr. Carvett.—It will be simply impossible to send for every man on the work, 
if Major Hodgins chooses to bring his name into it, the commissioners will have the 
right to send for Mr. Dutton and every other man on the work, conversations with 
whom are repeated by Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Hoperws.—Why not, if you say they are untrue, you can call them. 

Mr. Carvett.—I say, rule such evidence out and we wont have to call them, then. 
What I say is let Major Hodgins confine his evidence to what was said and done by 
the commissioners and any of the commissioners’ agents or engineers; that is per- 
fectly good evidence, but when it gets down to what may have been said between 
Major Hodgins and some entire outsider, I think it is entirely a stretch of imagin- 
ation to give it as evidence. 

Mr. Barxer—NMr. Carvell is trying to get back into what was stated at the beginn- 
jog; this is not a court martial of Major Hodgins nor a trial of the commissioners. 

Mr. Carvetu.—lIt is a trial of the commissioners. 

Mr. Barker.—That is not the case, this is a question referred to us by Parliament 


to investigate. : ; 
Mr. Lennox.—As I understand it among the matters referred to us is the question 


whether there has been improper classification. 
Mr. Carveiy.—Oh no, to find out whether the charges by Major Hodgins are true 


or untrue. 
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Mr. Lennox.—Among other things to ascertain whether there has been improper 
classification, the others are incidents. : : 

Mr. Barker—We may as well settle the question ‘at once. This committee are 
empowered to investigate not merely Major Hodgins’ charges, but everything bearing 
upon the papers submitted to us. Poe 

Mr. Carvety.—I submit that this committee is here to enquire into the truth or 
falsity of Major Hodgins’ charges. 

The CuamRMAN.—That is it. 

Mr. Carveti.—That is all there is to it and I protest as strongly as I know how 
against any evidence being taken here except what will bear upon those charges. 

Mr. Lennox.—Here is what is referred to us:— 


‘Resolved: That the memorandum of the Chairman of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Commissioners to the Prime Minister, of date the 23rd April, and laid on the 
table of this House on the 24th instant, and the papers accompanying same, together 
with the letter of Major Hodgins to the public press therein referred to, be referred to 
a special committee of five members, with instructions to investigate the matters and 
charges therein mentioned.’ 


Now we have to go to the papers laid on the table of the House and we have to 
include the letter of Major Hodgins, and whatever statements are contained in any 
of those papers we are to investigate; and one important statement contained in these 
documents laid upon the table of the House, and the most important statement con- 
tained in them is with reference to the question of the improper classification, and 
that I certainly propose to investigate, unless it is shut off by force. 

Mr. Barker.—All these papers are submitted to us. 

Mr. Murruy.—That does not cover the point I have raised. The witness was 
not discussing the improper classification which he alleges, with the commission or 
their agents, that is the reason why I objected. 

Mr. Hopcivs.—One of the charges is that Major Hodgins was removed for other 
than the alleged reasons, that the reasons given were not the true ones, and I propose 
to prove that Mr. Parent in his communication to the press, and also indirectly in 
the letter I have read, gives as a reason that Mr. Hodgins intended to change the 
classification by suggesting force accounts plus 10 per cent. Mr. Lumsden has said 
that was not the reason for suggesting his removal. I am now proceeding to give— 
I have the perfect right to give—the reason that actuated Major Hodgins in making 
the suggestion in order to show that the commissioners were entirely unjustified in 
saying that is the reason for his removal, as the chairman alleged. It is perfectly good 
evidence when a man is in a certain situation and has to take certain action, and his 
good faith in regard to this is impugned and he is dismissed for it, to show that the 
statements made to him by people connected with the work, and who were seized with 
the situation of the work itself, to show the grounds upon which he acted. He has 
a perfect right to demonstrate that he acted in good faith and in the interest of the 
commission, if they sought to show that as a reason for his dismissal, in order to 
throw aside the charge that he was dismissed for refusing to over-classify. No com- 
mittee, it seems to me, with a reference to them such as this, can afford to shut out 
evidence from Major Hodgins to show the situation’ actually existing and accept no 
statement made by the contractor and by the sub-contractor which would 
was going to happen if a certain thing was done. 

Mr. CarveLL.—I have no quarrel with Major Hodgins’ statement at all, but that 
is not the point we are:discussing. Major Hodgins is entitled to state here what he 
thinks are the true reasons why he was dismissed but that does not justify him i 
: 2 ie z y him in 
going outside of the commission, its officers and agents entirely, bringing in extran- 
eous matters, conversations with outside parties, and putting that forward as his 
reasons for taking certain action. That is giving something to this committee and to 
the public which is not proper evidence; conversations of that kind do not in any 
way bind the commission or bind the government. I am not so much opposed to Major 
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Hodgins giving a statement as to why he resigned, but I do object to my friend, his 
counsel, attaining that object by improper methods and improper evidence. 

Mr. BarKker.—It seems to me that the question is one much broader than that. 
Mr. Hodgins wished to explain why he took the action he did; when he recommended 
a certain system of dealing with the classification, subject to correction from Ottawa, 
through the chief engineer. He is going on to explain what the condition of things 
was, and what he heard from the men performing the work; that condition, and what 
he heard from these contractors were the circumstances that induced him to make that 
proposition. If that is not evidence in an enquiry of this kind I cannot conceive what 
is evidence. 

Mr. Murpuy.—May I point out that the witness has not assailed, attacked, or 
impugned what was done on the work of these two engineers, Willet and Macfarlane, 
who are in charge of Dutton’s work; he has been speaking of McIntosh’s work; it 
would be a different thing. If he had something to do with the classification by 
McIntosh, on which Dutton could speak, but this is a different part of the line alto- 
gether; I submit it has nothing to do with the point. : 

Mr. Lennox.—That is not the point, the witness’s counsel desires to show why 
he took certain action; he wants to show that this man made certain statements to 
him, that he would throw up the work if he had taken a different course, and the 
question is what would have been the effect of this sub-contractor had pulled out. 

Mr. MurrHy.—That is not the point. 

Mr. Carvett.—Mr. Murphy is raising objection to questions that were asked prior 

to that. 

The CHAiMAN.—Answer the question. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. What would be the effect on the progress of the work if Dutton had pulled 
out as he suggested ? 
Mr. MurpHy.—Now, did he suggest that? 
Mr. Hopervss.—Well, he has already sworn that he did say it? 
A. He did say it. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. What would be the effect on the progress of the work done if he had pulled 
out at that time?—A. It would have delayed it considerably, it would have led to a lot 
of confusion and delay, one contractor pulling out would have frightened a good many 
men away. 


Q. How many miles of track had he?—A. 60. 
Q. 60 miles, out of what was McArthur’s contract, 250?—a. 250. I thought 


that the situation was very serious, serious enough to take some immediate action and 
report the matter to the board, they could enquire into it. 

Q. Having that view of it, then you met Mr. fiumsden, I understand?—A. He 
came up, I think the next day; I went down to Kenora and he came up the next day. 

Q. Did he tell you what his purpose in coming up was?—A. He came up to go over 
the line and enquire into the charges made by Mr. Grant against myself and the other 
engineers in the division. 

Q. To investigate the charges made by Mr. Grant against you and your assistant 
and resident engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent did he go over the line at that time?2—A. He just went over 
ahout five miies from the Winnipeg river. sei 

Q. About five miles. He says in his letter he cut short his trip and hurried back 
to Ottawa to get a decision?—A. When he came up I laid the situation before him, 
and I tcid him that I had instructed Macfarlane and Willet to go over their piece of 
work and find out what the difference between the classification by force account and 
the classification that Willet had put on that particular piece of work would be, if they 
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could, in order that when Mr. Lumsden and I came up we would be able to compare 


the two. 3 
Q. Yes?—A. And when he came up I explained all this to him. ek oe 


the work and saw some cuts where the classification was in dispute. ia 
Willet very closely about the classification in each cutting and a eee oe 
each cutting as to what classification had been given, while Mr. Hazelwoo and 
Tye, the contractor’s engineers, were there; they objected to some of the classifications, 
but when Mr. Lumsden came back to Willet’s camp I understood from Mr. Macfar- 
lane, the resident engineer, that Willet’s classification was entirely satisfactory. 

Q. To whom?2—A. To him. 

Q. Who is ‘him’?—A. To Mr. Lumsden. : 2 

Q. Then you met at Willet’s camp?—A. We met at Willet’s camp. ‘ 

Q. Who were present?—A. Dutton and Tye, Hazelwood, Macfarlane, Willet and 
myself. : se 

Q. Now, what information had Mr. Lumsden as to the state of affairs on the divi- 
sion and the situation at that moment, which you say you regarded as serious?—A. He 
had come up to settle everything up there. 

Q. He had come up to settle everything?—A. Yes. 

Q. What knowledge had he? What knowledge did he get from you and others in 
regard to the situation and its seriousness?—A. We all discussed the situation: he* 
talked to every one there—to the contractors, the contractors’ engineers and to us. 

Q. Yes?—A. And he did not suggest anything. He said something had to be 
done, or ought to be done. Then I suggested that I would take the responsibility upon 
myself until he could come down to Ottawa and see the board and wire me to give 
an order to classify the disputed material in mixed cuts by force account. 

Q. That you would classify the disputed material by force account?—A. I would 
not allow the introduction of any solid rock which did not exist. He said that was an 
easy way of getting over the disputes between the contractors and the engineers. On 
mixed cuttings there was continual dispute with the contractors’ engineer, Mr. Hazel- 
wood. When Mr. Lumsden was going over the work with Mr. Willet there was some 
question came up as to the amount of loose rock to be allowed in a certain cut, and 
Mr. Hazelwood claimed that if one yard was allowed there the whole cutting should be 
loose rock. The argument seemed to be never-ending one way and the other, and I 
thought this was the quickest and easiest way of settling it. 

Q. Did Mr. Lumsden disapprove of it and forbid it?—A. No; he did not dis- 
approve of it and he did not approve of it. He said to me: ‘You must distinctly 
understand I can give you no authority.’ 

Q. And at that conversation what did you say?—A. I said that I would take upon 
myself the responsibility, as I thought this was what the commissioners wanted—to 
keep the work pushed on. 

Q. What did he say to that?—A. I asked him if he would cut his trip short_and 
go down and take this matter up with the commissioners, and the inspection on the 
line with reference to Grant’s charges might rest for a little while. 

Q. That Mr. Grant’s charges might rest until this was settled?—A. He said he 
would have to go to Winnipeg anyway before returning to Ottawa, but that he would 
return to Ottawa. I went on to Winnipeg with him, I think, the following day. 

Q. On the following day?—A. Yes, 

Q. Did you have any discussion with him again ?—A, No, but he had with Mr. 
McArthur; I think he had a conversation with Mr. McArthur. 

Q. Had he any conversation with you?—A. No; before he went away he called 
me up to his room to read a draft of a letter I think he was going to put in 

Q. Put it to whom?—A. To the board; and then he went_—_ : 


__ @. Was that the same day or the day after he arrived?—A. The day after he got 
in. ; 
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6 Q. And he left for Winnipeg; did you go with him?—A. I went to Winnipeg with 
im. 

Q. Did he return from Winnipeg to Ottawa?—A. He went straight to Ottawa, 
and he was to send me a wire, ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ in five days from the day he left Winni- 
peg. 

Q. And you got the wire?—A. I got the wire saying the commissioners would 
not approve. 

: Q. Then had any change, in fact, been made? Had the orders been acted on, in 
fact, between the two dates?—A. No. I got a statement from every divisional engineer 
stating that these estimates had not been based on my order. 

Q. So that whatever the suggestion was it was never carried into active operation? 
—A. No. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Do I understand the major to say that although he suggested 
to Mr. Lumsden as to what was to be done, nothing was done under it? 

Mr. Hopews.—Nothing was done under it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—How were matters conducted then? 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. How were matters conducted then? You say this suggestion of yours as to 
force account was not acted upon and Mr. Macdonald wants to know what was done? 
—A. The order from Mr. Lumsden was that the commissioners insisted that the 
specifications should be carried out. 

Q. Would that annul any change in the basis of classification in your division ? 
—A. Oh, that settled that question. 

Mr. Macnonatp.—That is not the point, the question I wanted to ask was what 
was done during the five days that intervened. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. What was done by your engineers during the five days which elapsed after 
your order had been given?—A. With regard to carrying it out? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not suppose it would be very much, it would have taken two or 
three months to adjust everything under that order. 

Q. It would take two or three months to adjust it on that order?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know to what extent they had gone on with it during those five days? 
—A. Some of them hadn’t done anything, they hadn’t taken notice of it, they could 
not. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. When you suggested ‘force account’ did you mean that they were to go back 
for, say, two or three mouths or was it only to be from that time forward?—A. They 
were to investigate every case of dispute, wherever there would be disputed classi- 
fication, instead of letting that dispute go on until the end of the work with the possi- 
bility of their being a lawsuit about it, that was my way of settling it, and I offered 
my suggestion. 

Q. That it was to be retroactive and also to govern in future?—A. Only in cases 
where the material was in dispute. 

Q. I understand that it was only in case of dispute, and that it would include the 
5,000 or 6,000 yards of common excavation or loose rock that had been transferred to 
solid rock?—A. Yes, we would have got what the actual cost had been, we would have 
compared our own timekeeper’s book with the record of the contractor. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Instead of paying the schedule price for solid rock?—A. Yes, and arrived at a 
fair estimate of the cost. Of course in some cases, if the work had been very costly 
it would have been impossible to have brought the contractors out even on that basis. 
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But that of course would be their own fault if they had not done the work as cheaply 
as they might have. 


By Mr. Hodgins: : 

Q. Do you mind explaining what force account is?—A. The actual cost of the 
work. 

Q. Whose actual cost?—A. The contractors. 

Q. What contractors ? McArthur’s or the sub-contractors?—A. It would be the 
wages that are paid to the men actually on the work. 

Q. Take McArthur. He had sub-let this 60 miles to Dutton. Now had Dutton 
sub-let that?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. The sub-contractor had sub-let 2—A. In some eases, yes. 

Q. Then we step down four or five times before getting to the man who actually 
did the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is force account based on the cost of that man or to McArthur ?—A. 
Well force account would be based on the actual wages paid including the foreman 
to which 10 per cent is added. 

Q. By the man who actually did the work?—A. Yes, that would be the cost of 
the work. Then 10 per cent would have been added to that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the use of the plant?—A. That includes the use of the plant, tools and a 
profit. It is practically the actual cost, there is very little profit Teal Th 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. It is not based, as I understand you and I want you to make it clear, it is not 
based on the contractor’s prices?—A. Well it might have been say practically at cost 
or it might have been put into the estimates at so many yards of loose rock and so 
many yards of common excavation. 

Q. At the contractor’s prices?—A. At McArthur’s prices. 

Q. That is what I say, at McArthur’s prices. When you speak of force account, 
plus 10 per cent, I want to get what the basis of that is. For instance, take solid 
rock and apply force account to that. You would take the cost to the man who 
actually did the work, would you not? How much would he get per cubic yard?—A. 
Yes, certainly, but not the sub’s prices. I see what you mean. If the commissioners 
had approved of that way of classifying it would have been based on MeArthur’s 
prices, not on the sub’s, do you see. Supposing the cost of a piece of work would be 
say $1,700 and it would be rock work 

(). Let us take something there is no dispute about. As Mr. Barker points out 
solid rock is a mistaken illustration. Take loose rock?—A. To reduce that $1,700 to 
cles you divide by the price that McArthur was getting, not the price the sub was 
getting. 

Q. That is only the arithmetic to make it harmonize with the contractor’s prices. 
What I want to get at is, supposing you apply force account to loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whose cost would you take as a basis, the 60 cents? What is McArthur get- 
ting ?—-A. 60 cents. 

Q. Would you take as cost the 60 cen i i 
FogeiW Baree Weemeraenes ts or what it cost the man who actually did 

Q. I don’t think you understand. 

Mr. Murpuy.—The witness should explain himself. 
the way it is wanted, but let him give his own explanation. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

= I understand it is this way: if you take the number of men that are on the 
work 

Mr. Murpxy. 

The Carman. 
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I decidedly object to this. 
I think so. We have no right to give the answer of the witness. 
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Q. When you speak of force account you mean the actual cost of the work?—A. 
The actual cost of the work plus 10 per cent. 

Q. How do you ascertain that?—A. By taking the time of the men on the work, 
the wages. 

Q. Taking the wages paid by whom?—A. By the contractor. 

Q. I don’t know who the contractor is. By whom? Give us an instance?—A. By 
McArthur. 

Q. Paid by McArthur. Was McArthur paying those men who were actually doing 
the work or had he sub-contracted it out and that man had sub-contracted it again ?— 
A. He was responsible for the wages. 

Q. I don’t care whether he is responsible or not. I want to know how you 
arrived at the basis of the cost of the work. You take the wages that were paid by the 
man who is doing the work?—A. Exactly: 

Mr. Murpuy.—Cannot the witness answer himself? 

The CHarrMAN.—You must leave it to the witness to answer. Ask a question and 
let him answer. 

Mr. Carveti.—I think it is a misunderstanding between the witness and counsel. 

The CuairMAN.—] think so. 

The WitNnEss.—I am in the dark. 

Mr. Barker.—Every interruption sets him back. 

The CHamMAN.—I know, but we must have the evidence from the witness in a 
regular manner. : 

Mr. Lennox.—I understand that any member of the committee has a right to ask 
the witness a question at any Stage. 

The Cuamman.—Certainly. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think I can explain what the witness wants to get at. It is the 
actual cost of the men and the horses plus 10 per cent. 

The Cuamman.—Why not let him explain that himself. 

Mr. Lennox.—As a member of the committee I have a perfect right to ask him 
that. 

The CHarrMmMaN.—Yes, but not to answer for the witness. 

Mr. BarKker.—Let him answer. 

The Witness.—The actual cost includes everything. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Of course it includes everything but we want to know how you are going to 
make it up?—A. From our timekeeper’s record. 
_ Q. From the timekeeper’s record of the men. Does the timekeeper keep a record 
of what cach man whose time he keeps is getting per hour or per day?—A. Yes. 
Q. And he notes that?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who does he find that out from?—A. He counts the men on the work. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. How does he get the rate of wage paid?—A. From the contractor. From the 
sub-contractor on the work, the man who pays. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. What I want to get, if you can give it to me, is an accurate description of the 
person he gets it from. We know that McArthur has a contract for 250 miles and 
Dutton for 60. Is it either of these that he asks for the wages of the men or someone 
else? Who does he ascertain the rate of wages from?—A. From the book-keeper of 
the sub-contractor, the man who is doing the work. 

Q. Is the sub-contractor doing the work?2—A. Yes. It may not be Dutton but 
somebody else. 


Q. That is the cost is it? A. That is the cost. 
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Q. And that is the cost to which 10 per cent is added i—A. Yes. a 

Q. And if you ascertained that, you said a moment ago, in some cases you cou. 
not bring the man out even?—A. Yes. : : 

Q. How is that?—A. There may not be enough yards in the cutting. 

Q. Enough yards at McArthur’s prices?—A. At McArthur’s prices. 


By the Chairman : 

Q. In your experience as an engineer, under what circumstances do you generally 

apply that system of force account in the construction of railways 7—A. If there is 
anything the contractor is asked to do that is not mentioned in the contract. : 

Q. If what?—A. If you want the contractor to do any kind of work that is not 

mentioned, or specifically mentioned, in the contract, that is not included in the 

general description of the work he has to do, there is a clause in our specification: 


By Mr. Barker : 


Q. Which specially provides for that?—A. That such work is done in that way. 
Extra work we call it. 


By Mr. Hodgins : : 
Q. Paid for in that way?—A. Paid for in that way. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. That is for work not mentioned in the schedules?—A. It is generally in every 
specification. Sometimes it is 15 per cent. Clause 35 of the specifications reads:— 


‘Tn addition to the foregoing contract price the Commissioners will pay to the 
contractor for extra work, or for work done under written orders of the engineer not 
covered by this agreement, but done in the proper execution of this contract, and for 
which prices are not named herein, the actual cost of such work, with an additional 
ten per cent on the cost of labour and material for the use of tools, contractor’s plant, 
superintending and profit, but such actual cost shall not exceed the reasonable market 
value of such labour and material, as the case may be.’ 


By the Chairman : 


Q. That is for extra work?—A. An additional ten per cent. 

Q. But do you apply it to contracts generally sometimes?—A. It altogether 
depends. 

Q. How is that¢’—A. It altogether depends. You must have—an engineer could 
not do it on his own authority. He must have higher authority for it. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 


Q. He must have higher authority for it. An engineer cannot do it under his 
own authority, he must haye——?—A. He must have authority from his superiors. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Before you leave this branch of the case. If force account, that is the actual 
cost, including the wages, and ten per cent added, applies, and it amounted to more 
than the cutting would figure out at McArthur’s schedule of prices, according to your 
proposition would the commission be paying more than the contract provides for ?— 
A. You see, we don’t go into any of those things. 

Q. It is a fair question and I want a fair answer. 
cent, applies and figures out more than the cutting 
McArthur’s prices, then, under your proposition, would the commission pay more than 
the contract provides for?—A. It would just depend how that cut was classified. The 
dispute was this: that we were not giving enough classification. Therefore, it is to 


be presumed that this way of getting out of it, this force accou 
: : nt arran 
have increased it. : : gement, would 


If force account, plus ten per 
would figure out according to 
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Q. You are not answering my question?—A. I do not quite catch onto ate 

Q. You understand the point?—A. No; I do not, honestly. Let me get it now. 

Q. Major Hodgins, I will get you down to loose rock?2—A. Yes. 

Q. I want this thing understood. We will say that the contract price was 60 cents 
a loose rock, that the one cut would be loose rock and there were 100 yards of it?—A. 

es. 

'Q. That would be $502—A. Yes. 

Q. Classifying it according to the contract?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if you carried out force account, and took out of that eut 100 yards and 
it came to $75 actual cost, then, as I understand it, the commission would be paying 
$75 for that work?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is right, is it?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hopcms.—Be fair to the witness. He said it was only in case of dispute. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I do not care what he says; I want to get the right understand- 
ing of this matter. 

The Wirness.—$75 would be the actual cost. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now, I want you to tell me what is the difference between adding on $15 by 
force account and adding on $15 by a change in the classification?—A. You must get 
authority for both. 

Q. That is the only difference, is it?—A. You must get authority. 

Mr. Carveti.—That is a fair answer. 

Mr. Hopcins.—The witness said you must get authority for both. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That makes no difference. That is not an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Barker.—What he says is this, and Mr. Carvell wants to ignore a very im- 
portant part of what he has stated. 

Mr. Carvett.—No, I do not. I think I am at the gist of the whole question. 

The Wirnrss.—Y ou see, the contractors claimed this 


By Mr. Hodgins : 

Q. Mr. Carvell has asked you a question based on the specifications for loose rock 
in which he says there is no doubt as to how it is to be classified. If there is no doubt 
a3 to how it is to be classified would any question as to the application of a different 
principle come in?—A. It would not. 

Q. This is only, as I understand, in case of a dispute as to classification, the 
contractor claiming that it should be a higher classification?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And the engineer claiming a lower classification ?—A. Classified as he put it in. 

Q. This, as I understand, is an arbitrary way of extending cost to the man who 
does the work, adding 10 per cent and paying him that amount?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And if you want to turn that into yards at McArthur’s prices you get the 
larger price and with less yards the result may be that perhaps you will not cover the 
actual cost—I mean that the contractor won’t get what he expects. 

Mr. Carvetu.—By force account he will get the cost?—A. He would come out 
even. He said that was all he wanted. We discussed it and the engineers there, Mr. 
Macfarlane and the others, agreed that was the easiest method. 

Mr. Carvetu.—It prevents contractor from making a loss. 

Mr. Hopeins.—It makes all the difference whether you arrive at the cost on the 
basis of the lower price because the contractor doing the work is paid less per yard. 

The Wirness.—When this question came up I was against it and i said I would 
not do it. The next morning I said to Mr. Macfarlane ‘ Well it will certainly settle 
the disputes and the wrangling and I think it is the easiest way.’ Mr. Grant certainly 
suggested using the cost, the timekeeper’s notes, as a guide to engineers to classify. 

"i Masor Hopes. 
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So I said we would do it. I was strongly recommended to do. so by Mr. Macfarlane 
and I think Mr. Willet and it was put up to the board to decide. : 

Q. It was put up to the board to decide. Then you wrote a letter to the chair- 
man on November 19, 1907, in consequence of what you saw im the press as to his 
giving the reasons for your dismissal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember that press item?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Did you forward to the chairman a clipping of the press item 2—A. I don’t 
remember. 

W. Is that the statement in the press which you referred to when you wrote, 1 
am surprised to see in the press your reasons for my dismissal’ (exhibiting news- 
paper clipping) 7A. Yes. 

Q. This statement was said to be made by the Chairman of the Transcontinental 
Railway Commission in Ottawa and the date is November 5th:— 


EXHIBIT No. 23. 
CHAIRMAN PARENT EXPLAINS CASE. 


Gives THE REASONS OF THE CoMMISSION IN ReEtTIRING ENGINEER Hoperns. 


Ottawa, November 5.—The Chairman of the National Transcontinental Railway 
Commission, Hon. S. N. Parent, made a statement to-day in reference to the removal 
of Major Hodgins, the engineer in charge of the division of the line to the west of 
Superior Junction, and the resignation of his assistant, Mr. Heaman. Mr. Parent 
stated that all the correspondence in the case would be laid before Parliament and it 
would clearly show that there can be no criticism of the action of the commission in 
removing Major Hodgins. Jt will be found, Mr. Parent says, that the commission 
acted in the best public interest in handling a matter in which the expenditure of 
public money is involved. The trouble has its foundation in an attempt to have the 
work carried on upon Mr. Hodgins’ division contrary to the terms of the specifications 
under which the contracts were let. It was proposed by the engineers to change these 
specifications on their own authority in some cases and to allow the contractors the cost 
of construction and 10 per cent additional for profit instead of compelling the contrac- 
tors to do the work under the terms of the original contract. This the commission 
would not tolerate. 

The letter is as follows (reads) :— 


EXHIBIT No. 24. 


Kenora, Ontario, November 9, 1907. 
Hon. S. N. Parent, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I was surprised to see in the press your reason for my dismissal, and 
only conclude that Mr. Lumsden did not represent to you what the Geer geno 
were and what action I proposed to take, subject to the Board’s approval 

Did he tell you that the situation was serious, that sub-contractor Datton (Me- 
Arthur’s largest sub-contractor) threatened to leave the work and throw up his con- 
tract if he did not get some of the promises made to him by Mr. Grant ee unless I 
did something to guarantee him that he would not lose money tH a no use his 
wasting his time. He also said Mr. J. D. McArthur had told him th i had 
their orders from the commission. (Engineer Tye confirmed this.) ee aa 

I told those present that I understood that the chief engineer fot received ord 
the day I left Ottawa to do something to settle all disputes and get th : ae ace sa 

The chief arrived, but suggested nothing; approved of the ciate t feed 
tractors said was too low; offered no advice, but sat and listened to all ct ae 
I ae the easiest esd to settle cases of disputed material Gite ee ae as 
o ascertain the cost and classif +} 

y enough Joose rock to bring the contractors out even, 
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adding ten per cent for use of tools, office expenses and profit. The chief said he had 
no authority to do this, and admitted that something should be done. 

I proposed then that I would give the orders and be responsible until he laid the 
case before the board. He agreed to this, and told me to remember he could give me 
no authority. I said if he laid the case forcibly before them they would agree to it, 
because it was a sound business proposition. 

Messrs. A. G. Macfarlane, Willet, Hazelwood, Tye, the chief and myself were at 
Willet’s camp at the time. The first two have notes in their diaries of what took place. 
In justice to me, you ought to ask for copies of these notes. 

I told the chief I thought it was what the commissioners wanted, if we could 
believe what Grant had said, and it would put it up to them to say if they backed him 
up or not; the air was full of rumours. 

I told the chief I would act as commissioners Young and Reid had advised. They 
teld me to take as much responsibility as I could and push the work along and report 
after, and under all circumstances not to delay the work pending a decision from 
Ottawa. The chief admitted that it was a good way out of the difficulty, and again 
said: I can give you no authority. I replied: You can get the authority when you 
return to Ottawa, and wire me. He agreed then to cut short his inspection over the 
district and hurry back to Ottawa in order that I might know what the commissioners 
decided before the estimates went in. In the meantime, it was understood that I was 
to go ahead unless I heard from him. We figured out that I should have a wire in 
five days, and as it would take about three months to adjust all disputes included on 
the lines J Jaid down, the contractors and engineers would not be wrangling over little 
things, earth was earth, and loose rock was indefinite in the specifications on account 
of the plough test. The bulk of the contract was solid rock and was not to be included. 
When I told him I would not allow solid rock to be included he was perfectly satisfied. 

We went to Winnipeg together, and he had lots of time to change his mind and 
order me not to do it if he had wished to. Instead of that he reminded me of a some- 
what similar case on the Canadian Pacific Railway short line through Maine, when he 
1ook over the management and Mr. James Ross took the contract;. and I understood 
him, he was going to use this in his argument to the board in favour of my action. 

I explained all this to Mr. Young in Winnipeg, who told me that the commis- 
sioners could not do what a board of railway directors might, because the latter did 
not have to submit it to parliament. This was news to me. 

If the responsibility I took to keep the men on the work, stop wild talk and settle 
disputes until such time as the board could have the case laid before them and delib- 
erate on it, and took the means of laying the case before the board through the chief 
engineer, and if, in my judgment, I thought I was doing the right thing, if this is a 
serious offence, why did not the chief engineer object on the ground and as chief 
engineer order me not to do it, and if I persisted discharge me? ; 

All I want is fair-play, and if I had differences of opinion with the board and 
some of the engineers, I have done my best during the three years I have worked for 
the commissioners. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. HODGINS. 


Masor Hopes. 
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Now I will put in two other letters (reads) 


EXHIBIT No. 25. 7 
S. N. Parent, K.C., Hucu D. LuMSDEN, 
Chairman, Chief Engineer. 
G. F. McIsaac, K.C., P. B. RYAN, 
Rost. Re, Secretary. 
C. A. Youne. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 


Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 11, 1907. 
Personal: 
A. E. Hopers, Esq., 
District Engineer, 
Kenora, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—On my return from the west, I found a report put in by the chief 
engineer in explanation of your issuing instructions to have the work classified by 
force account in which he states that you understood it was the wish of the commis- 
sioners to do so. I cannot but feel that the chief engineer must have misunderstood 
you in this matter, as it is quite contrary to the reasons you gave me when in Winni- 
peg; and as you never received any intimation to classify contrary to the contract and 
specifications from myself or any of the commissioners, you, I am sure, would not 
wish an inference of that kind to remain uncorrected. 

Please let me hear from you by return mail. 

Yours very truly, 
CA. YOUNG 


The answer to that letter is as follows: (reads) 


EXHIBIT No. 26. 
Kenora, Sept. 16, 1907. 
C. A. Youne, Esq., 
Commissioner, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—In reply to yours of the 11th instant, I have to say that I did mention 
to you that I thought I was doing what the commissioners wished, and you replied 
that you had never spoken in favour of more than a liberal interpretation of the 
contract. I replied that it was no use beating about the bush, I know what you want, 
and I think in fairness to me, between ourselves, you might acknowledge this. 

The better argument in favour of the style of force account classification I advo- 
cated, was that it would relieve the situation temporarily and carry the work on until 
men were plentiful. I laid stress on this with the chief. He was particularly careful 
to say that he would not give me any orders, and we agreed that no time should be 
lost in his return to Ottawa to lay the whole matter before the board and wire me. 
He did so, and although his wire was delayed the estimates were not made up on force 
account classification. Possibly you may find out later that my advice was sound. 

Give me a fair show, that is all I ask. ; 


Yours truly, 


Q. Now I propose to take up for a few minutes the re 
: ; : a tev port of Mr. Grant and the 
I will conclude Major Hodgins’ examination by putting in some minutes and ee 
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between the commissioners and Mr. Morse regarding the importance of carrying on 
the work of this division promptly. The report of Mr. Grant, inspecting engineer, 
was made to Mr. Lumsden and is dated 23rd July. It appears on the file laid on the 
table of the House of Commons some time ago. I want to ask you as to the state- 
ments in this report and as to their truth?—A. I asked for an enquiry into these and 
it was never given me. Mr. Lumsden came up and as I say went over five miles and 
asked me to get some statements from some of the engineers about certain charges. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Who asked for the enquiry ?—A. I did. 

Q. Who did you ask?—A. When I was brought before the board to answer these 
charges in Ottawa. 

Q. Did you ask anybody else?—A. I was before the board. 

Q. Did you ask anybody else for an enquiry?—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Who did you ask? (No answer). 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Did you ask anybody else for an enquiry other than asking the board for it on 
the 21st August?—A. About this particular report? 

Q. About that report? 

Q. You say you asked the commissioners for an enquiry, did you2—A. Yes, 
personally. 

Q. Did you ask anyone else?—A. I don’t remember, 

Q. And did Mr. Lumsden come up to begin the enquiry?—A. He came up to 
begin it, yes. 

Q. And he cut it short, as you told us?—A. Yes, he asked me to get a statement 
from each engineer who had seen Mr. Grant as to the various charges that Mr. Grant 
was making against them. 

Q. Did you get these statements?—A. I got some of them. I was getting them 
when I received notice that I was discharged. 

Q. You were getting them when you received notice that you were discharged. 
Did Mr. Lumsden, up to the time you were discharged, ever go over the road and com- 
plete that investigation?—A. No. 

Q. Did you send Mr. Lumsden the originals of a number of those statements ?— 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Hopetns.—I asked for their production. I am not going to pretend they are 
evidence, but I am going to call the engineers to verify them and I want the originals 
produced by Mr. Lumsden or by the commissioners and placed in the hands of the 
secretary of the committee ?—A. This is what I said about the enquiry. 

Mr. Hopems.—I want the originals with the signatures of the men, because I 
want to call the men and question them in reference to the matter. 

The CuamMan.—You can have them at any time. 

Mr. Hopeins.—This is the time I would like to have them. 

The CHaremMAN.—They are not here now, and the engineers are not here. 

Mr. Honas.—I do not want them immediately, but I want them put into the 


hands of the secretary at once. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. You spoke of having asked for an enquiry?—A. Yes, in my report to the 
board when I was in Ottawa I wound up by saying, ‘ As the report is a condemnation 
of the engineers on the district, and myself in particular, and if this reply does not 
convince you at the board that matters generally are not in the deplorable condition 
represented by the report, I must ask you to come up as soon as possible and investi- 
gate, and if you cannot come, I would suggest Mr. Butler or Mr. Schreiber.’ 


5—123 
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Q. Then just before I get into that, I may as well put in a letter of Mr. Lumsden’s 
in connection with it, dated 31st of July, 1907, that is in the return before parliament 


and is known as Exhibit No. 27, (See page 21.) si 
Mr. Grant’s report, dated the 23rd of July, 1907, is already on file. (Exhibit No. 


28. See page 16.) E é 
A. There are some letters I wrote to Mr. Lumsden, I think, in reference to this 
report after I came back from Ottawa; I haven’t copies of them. 
Mr. Hopems.—Will you see, Mr. Murphy, whether there are any such letters on 
file2—A, There was one with reference to ditching, another one was, I think, in refer- 
ence to that big cutting, it is mentioned here as the tunnel cut. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Now, he says in his report, after speaking of the great difficulty that the con- 
tractors had experienced in solving the problem of labour. ‘The various sub-con- 
tractors tell me that these were opened up,’ that is, some cuts were opened up, ‘ by 
station men who quit work after receiving their first estimate, which, in their opinion 
was too small’?—A. Yes. 

Q. He goes on, ‘The complaints were on account of the classification being too 
low, overbreak being held back, waste being deducted or water coming for want of 
drainage.’ What do you say as to the classification being too low?—A. That is the 
statement from the sub-contractor. 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not know anything about it. The engineers—— 

ty. Is there any basis for that?—A. I do not think so, I can find none. There 
were one or two instances where some cuttings had been left, but the engineers all 
had explanations to make about them, it was not their fault. 

Q. Then as to the overbreak being held back?—A. They all said they were giving 
as much as they could, some of them thought they were generous. 

Q. That is some of the engineers thought that?—A. Yes, some of the engineers; 
J think there is a statement from the engineers showing they had given all the over 
break they possibly could. 

Q. Then, as to waste being deducted, is it proper to deduct waste from the con- 
tractor?—A. It is, most certainly, if it is deliberate. 

Q. Then, ‘water coming in for want of drainage ’?2—A. No connection with this 
question of waste; evidently there are one or two places where waste had been delib- 
erate and I asked the engineers if they had deducted any wastage for it, and they 
said not yet, but they had warned cortractors if that sort of thing went on they would 
deduct; anyone who goes over the line will see large quantities of it, and it should 
properly be deducted. The engineers were easy when they said they wouldn’t deduct 
it if it did not go on. 

Q. That is in reference to the sub-contractors’ complaints; and as to water com- 
ing, if they want drainage, whose duty is it to get rid of the water—to make drains? — 
—A. I don’t think it is the district engineer’s. 

Q. Then, he goes on to say: ‘ Complaint is also made by the contractors that men 
leaving for the above causes get to the various centres of labour and reported that 
the Transcontinental Railway was no place to work, and that no money could be made 
of funn fo ies Ragu cates £0" he contracos, who bas spent in the wiht 
ereat Sse oa out Sune doi Bret aren fe hr as prone ee 
a be ae ines. The contractor ha ie ee a a < ae par Maren er 
that is the case, is it 2—A. Yes. TE an ae ee ein 

Q. Are there many sub-contracts on this work?—A. 
run, J think, from 60 miles down to 10, or 15, or 20, pees Te ae 

Q. Does that affect the work at all2-—A. T i - 
participate in the profits. © puts a lot of middlemen in; they all 

Q. Ther the reference to the fact that in a country like this the divisional 
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engineer ean only go over his division by walking, that is correct, is it?—A. Yes, that 
is correct. 


By Mr. Barker : 


Q. With reference to the sub-contractors, had the Commissioners any control over 
the sub-contractors/—A. Yes. They only recognize, I think, the first sub. 

Q. That is a matter for the Commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not for the engineer?—A. No; we were notified that the Commissioners, if 
they were accepted, allowed the contractor to sub-let so much to such and such a man, 
but there it stopped. The sub-contractors, of course, sub-let again, but we do not pay 
any attention to that; it is too many middlemen in it. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 


Q. When you get down to the men who do the work the price is considerably lower 
than what the contractor’s price is, is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, as to classification, Mr. Grant is very emphatic: ‘Classification on this 
work, where the vast majority of it is solid rock, is not a serious matter, and where 
material has been moved that could be classified—and the greater part of it was moved 
last winter when it was frozen, such as the opening of cuts, the stripping of rocks, 
etc. I found from questioning the resident engineers, and from looking over the 
progress estimates, that the classification given the contractors has been very low, 
and in many cases absurdly low, and for that reason alone there are probably 1,000 
men less on the work to-day than there would have been if the work had been fairly 
and justly classified. Classification is left entirely to the resident engineers, and they 
are all too timid to give the contractor what he is entitled to in that line. The only. 
engineer on the work who could produce any statement showing what the profit or loss 
was on the various cuttings on his work was Mr. F. J. McIntosh, division engineer at 
Wabigoon river; he looked after the classification on his division, consequently it 
was more reasonable than on the rest of the work.’ Is that the McIntosh whose classi- 
fication was altered in July?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that amount added?—A. With reference to that remark about where 
material has been moved that could be classified, and the greater part of it was moved 
last winter when it was frozen, we had a meeting in my office of the engineers and 
Mr. McArthur and his engineers, Mr. Young and Mr. Lumsden 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. What was that—what meeting was that?—A. With reference to the stripping 
of rock and the removal of frozen earth the winter before last, there was a meeting in 
my office at Kenora. All the engineers were there and Mr. Lumsden, Mr. Young, and 
it was decided that the classification of frozen earth that winter would be loose rock. 
We had permission to do that, and all that material was classified as loose rock. 


By Mr. Hodgins : . 
Q. And is that what he says is very low, absurdly low +—A. I could not say ; 


as far as I could gather, Mr. Grant had seen very few of the engineers. : 
Q. He says: ‘And where material has been moved that could be classified—and 


the greater part of it was moved last winter when it was frozen, such as the opening of 
cuts, the stripping of rocks, etc.,’ and then he says ‘that the classification given the 
contractors has been very low, and in many cases absurdly low.’ Does that refer to 
the classification of frozen stuff into loose rock?—A. It should not, because every 
divisional engineer was present in the office and they all received instructions. 

The CHamman.—As to that question, you do not know that he refers to that 2 

A. T could not tell what he refers to. 

Masor Hopes. 
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By Mr. Hodgins: wee : : 

Q. Those were the instructions given?—A. Any engineer having instructions like 
that would be only too glad to carry them out; it would help out the contractor. 

Q. And this reference in the report must be to that classification as being absurd- 
ly low 2—A. They had authority from the chief engineer in the case of that frozen 
earth to put it in as loose rock, but it was only to be material that was frozen, not the 
balance of the cutting; if they blasted off a foot or two of frost they would be allowed. 

Q. He calls attention to it having been taken out as frozen and then he seems 
to complain in the next sentence as to the resident engineers doing the classification ; 
is that customary ?—A. Yes, it is customary for the resident engineers to do the classi- 
fication, they really know more about the classification of their work than any one man, 
if they go up and down their work and watch it properly. 

Q. That letter of the commissioners that I read of the 26th of August, Mr. Parent, 
the chairman distinctly disagreed from that, will you give me your views as to that 2— 
A. My own view is the same as Mr. Lumsden’s. Of course it is customary; if the 
resident engineer cannot classify he has no right to be there; a Junior man may, of 
course, be instructed by the divisional engineer, but the man who is on the work is the 
one who should know more about the work than anyone else. 

Q. Taking the next item of complaint, ‘overbreak’ you got reports from your 
engineer on that question, didn’t you, as to whether there was large overbreak and 
whether it was held back?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the result of that, as far as you know?—A. I have been taking notes 
from the estimates, and the overbreak generally amounted to much more than what 
T imagine they have been giving them. I thought so going over them, they had instruc- 
tions to give them everything they possibly could, but it is a difficult matter to measure 
overbreaks exactly with a tape unless you spend a lot of time. 

Q. Is there any justification for this statement: ‘This overbreak, it appears, 
has been held back by the engineers without any other reason than that it was just 
overbreak. TI believe that they are paying for a certain proportion of it, but none of 
them pay for it all, when it was perfectly plain that it was unavoidable.’ Is that 
justifiable?—A. I will leave that for the engineers to contradict, I can’t contradict it, 
but they all contradicted it to me, all that I have spoken to. It was a very unjust — 
statement to have made about engineers on the work, they are giving the contractors 
all they could, and Mr. Grant did not see them all. 

Q. Then the next complaint is as to the waste, and he said, that he only saw two 
cuts where there had been deliberate waste of rock by heavy blasting, but the waste in 
both cases would not amount to over a few hundred yards?—A. JI think that in the 
five miles that Mr. Lumsden went over he saw two cases. I am certain he saw one, 
and that is only on five miles; I have seen it at several other places along the line. 
Ii Mr. Grant has measured the waste and the overbreak with the same measure, the 
contractors, I think would kick. 

. Q. He says, ‘ This has been deducted with the result that such cuts are now idle,’ 
is that correct 2A. No, it is not. Speaking generally, and I can only speak generally 
about this, there are certain statements put in by the engineers in regard to that 
statement, and they are the only ones who can answer that in detail. 

Q. I know that, and I am going to call them, but I want to get your knowledge 
so far as you have it, as to this statement. As to the surface drainage he says, 
as to the resident engineers, ‘They invariably told me they could get no authority 
to order ditches to be dug. They had written letters and sent in plans for proposed 
ditches but had heard no more about them. In many instances there are bogs on top 
of large rock cuts that must be drained before the cuts are started. The contractors 
are asking for drains to be laid out and cannot get them. Resident engineers waiting 
for orders, division engineers likewise. —A. Well, I had rather experienced men on the 
grounds there, I was rather proud of that staff of resident engineers and division 
engineers on my line. They were all older men and men of experience, and I do not 
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think any one of them would have to come and ask anyone else for permission to dig 
any drain. “a 

Q. You don’t think, then, that the resident engineers were waiting for orders 
and that the division engineers were also waiting in the meantime?—A. I should Bay 
not. 

Q. Do you know of any case where one of them asked for authority and didn’t 
get it?—A. I heard when I went out, Mr. Harris said he had written to me and asked 
permission to put in a drain on some rock cut, and that he had also sent a plan. I 
said, “Let us see the letter.” I was in his camp and his instrument man came up and 
said, ‘It was not the district engineer it was Mr. Miles you asked.’ 

Q. Who was Mr. Miles?—A. Mr. Miles had been the division engineer, and Mr. 
Harris said, ‘I told Mr. Grant I had sent it in to you.’ That is the only case I know 
of, and yet there are a whole lot of them accused of it. 

Q. Did you ever get requests, such as spoken of here, for orders with regard to 
ditches that were not attended to?—A. I should think not. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What do you mean, you say you think not?—A. It is an absurd 
thing for any engineer to send in to me and ask me to put in a ditch. 

Q. The point is whether they did or not, even if it was absurd?—A. No, I never 
got it, and this is the only case where I was accused of it. 


By Mr, Barker: 
Q. The question was asked, ‘did you ever receive such a plan’?—A. Never; it 
certainly would have impressed itself upon my memory if I had, because I should 
have spoken to any engineer about it. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Openings—the size never definitely been settled. ‘ Whose business it was to 
settle these questions, I couldn’t find out’—when were the sizes of these openings 
determined?—A. Before the contract was let there were several surveys and profiles 
made and they are now in the possession of the Commission, probably a year or two 
vears before Mr. Grant came up on the work, and they contain records of all the open- 
ings that were put down by the engineers, and not only the size of them but the 
number of cubic yards that we estimated those openings would require when they were 
made. Every profile that comes in would have the masonry calculated and the size 
of the opening put down. In one or two eases, as always occurs on a road before the 
work is finished, the engineers would suggest increasing or diminishing the size, after 
they had observed the flow of the stream, or something of that kind, and I think at 
the time that the report was written there were probably about three openings that 
were being discussed, a change in the size of them was being discussed over the whole 
contract. One I know over Macfarlane’s river had been referred to Mr. Lumsden, and 
it was a question which was the cheaper size of span to put in, whether it was cheaper 
to put in an arch or a steel girder. 

Q. Whose business would it be to settle that?—A. My business. 

Q. He says here, ‘ Whose business it was to settle this question I could not find 
out,’ did he ever ask you?—A. No. 

Q. And in this question that he referred to as, ‘ Many instances,’ there were three 
that you speak of which were then under consideration?—A. That is all I can remem- 
ber now. . 

The CHamrrMAN.—That is all you can remember ?—A. I am quite certain in saying 
three or four, in fact I think I may safely say that. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
_ Q. Three or four instances of what?—A. Where the engineers on the work had 
recommended a change in the openings. There was one on Richan’s division, I do 
not know whether that was covered or trestle, and there was one on Macfarlane’s 
Masor Hoperns. 
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river, and I was taking that up with the bridge engineer in Ottawa, writing to him 
as to price. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Did you say that one case had been referred to Mr. Lumsden?—A. It had 
been referred to the bridge engineer, a specialist, and I think I had spoken to Mr. 
Lumsden about it, or had written to him. 


By Mr. Hodgins: : : 

Q. Is the bridge engineer in Mr. Lumsden’s office?—A. Yes; I think it was a 
question whether a span or an arch was the cheaper. oh. 

Q. This sentence would give the idea that this sort of thing was existing all over 
the line, that would have been a most deplorable matter, that is his idea; is there any 
truth at all in it?A. No. Such things could not happen with the staff I had there, 
they were all experienced men, men of much more experience than Mr. Grant; I would 
back any one of those division engineers. 

Q. Had any one of those engineers who were then on the work when Grant went 
over it, anything to do with the laying out of the work originally?—A. Everything. 

Q. And settling these openings?—A. Yes. 

Q. They had?—A. They had. 

Q. The same men?—A. Well, they might not have been on the same piece of 
work they had located, but the engineer in charge of the party on location sent in 
his profiles with all the culverts marked on them, we got the fullest information in 
regard to the culverts, the masonry and everything else, and it is in the Commissioners’ 
office, and it was another two years before that report was made. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Everything about those openings?—A. Everything, 
Q. The information is already in?—A. Our estimates that we put in are not 
approximate, they are just as close as men could possibly get them. 


The committee rose. 


WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1908. 


> 
Re ; ae 3 o’clock p.m. 
ajor Hopcins’ examination continued: 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Grant’s next objection was (reads) :— 


‘ Location.—Long stretches of line have been re-located since the contract was let. 
The contractors complain that they were delayed in the building of the camps until 
the location of the line was decided on, 

Is that correct?—A. I think there was only about one place on the line where 
there was any chance of a contractor claiming anything for delay. Most of the 
re-locations was done when there were very few men on the work. 

Q. Mr. Grant’s statement is that long stretches of line have been re-located since 
the contract was let, and the contractors claim that they were delayed in the buildin 
of the camps until the location of the line was decided upon ?—A. The engineers ait 
were ‘on the ground can answer that better than I can. [I was tryin fe et th 
answers from them, and I don’t know whether they have put them in sift I left a 


Q. You would know if any complaints from the contractor 
Fi s 1 Eee 
L had only one complaint. renched you ee 


Q. Is that the instance referred to: ‘In one case in 


rti i 
changed after work had been done and camps built’?—A. Ye aL oe 


s; Guy Campbell’s, 
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Q. That is the only case you know of 2A. That is the only case I remember. 

Q. (Continues reading): ‘The contractor complains that he has never been paid 
for this’?—A. Just before I had the interview with Mr. Grant I had seen the con- 
tractor. 

Q. Yes?—A. And I had arranged that the two engineers on the ground should go 
up and adjust this bill. The contractor had not the full details given. He 
wanted to wait until his time-keeper came back. His time-keeper was away and would 
not be back for a fortnight. He promised to have it in 

Q. Was that before Grant went up?—A. Before he went to Ottawa. A settlement 
was delayed some little time afterwards owing to the contractor not being able to 
supply the necessary information. Mr. Macfarlane the division engineer, I believe, 
visited him two or three times to get the necessary details, and it was finally adjusted 
after I left. McArthur told me the amount in question only amounted to about $3,000. 
That is all Guy Campbell claimed. 

Q. (Reading): ‘ Sidings have not been graded on the prairie section’?—A. There 
was a great deal of delay about the location of sidings. We had to report to Ottawa, 
and they were changed. 

Q. And what?—A. They were changed several times. 

Q. By whom?—A. I think the assistant chief engineer was dealing with that in 
Ottawa. 

Q. Yes?—A. And Mr. Mann and Mr. Heaman were supposed to adjust them up 
in my ofiice. 

Q. Yes?—A. I had sent in a scheme of sidings showing where I proposed to locate 
the various sidings, and that was changed. 

Q. By whom?—A. By the assistant chief engineer, I think. He sent up another. 

Q. Was there any delay in your office?—A. No. Mann and Heaman had the 
adjustment of the sidings, so that it would be satisfactory to the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and we had to report to Ottwa. I turned it over to the two of them, so that instead 
of a fourth one going in it would be settled quicker. 

Q. Then the completion of work within the limit of time. Mr. Grant says :— 

‘Under present arrangements I see no possibility of this contract being completed 
within a reasonable or limited time. There are over 16 cuttings or more on the line in 
which work could be pushed with greater vigor.’ 


By Mr. Barker : 
Q. Is that 60 or 162—A. 60, I suppose. He got that from the list I gave Mr. 
Lumsden. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Should that be 60 or 162—A. More likely to be 60 than 16. 

Q. Do you agree that they should have been pushed with greater vigour?—A. 
Certainly, if there had been more men. 

Q. (Reading): ‘The majority of these can and will be put through in from 
twelve to eighteen months by using double shifts.’ How did he know that?—A. I don’t 
know. I was trying to urge the contractors to put double shifts on. 

Q. Had you succeeded?—A. In one or two cases. 

Q. Only?—A. Only. 

Q. Out of those 60?—A. Out of those 60. 

Q. Do you know how Mr. Grant was able to say when you were not able to get 
that done?—A. He went over it with the contractors, so I suppose they told him. 
They may have promised him; I don’t know what they have done since. 

Q. ‘ But the long tunnel just east of the Winnipeg river, under the present man- 
agement of both the engineers and the contractor, will not be dug in twenty years. 
Until different management is placed on this particular job, it is merely a waste of 
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time to force work on any other part of the line. Here we have a tunnel one thousand 


eight hundred feet long on which no work has been done, apart from a little scratching 

at both ends. The contractor has no reason to give for not having done much work 
E } the east end the lake has to be drained, 

at the west end, but before he can get at 

How long is that tunnel stated by Grant to be 1,800 feet long 7—a. About 600. 

Q. ‘The contractor has no reason to give for not having done much work at the 
west end; but before he can get at the east end a lake has to be drained, the surface 
of this lake being about six feet above grade. A ditch has been dug to do this, but 
only four feet of water have been drained so far. To make the scheme a success the 
water should be lowered eight feet. I do not believe this can be done?—A. It was 
done when he was up there. The surface of the lake—— ; 

Q. Do you mean while he was there?—A. The surface of the lake at the time 
he was there was within about two inches, I think, of the drainage level that was 
required. I so understood from the resident engineer who had taken the level. 

Q. What resident engineer ?—A. Willet. 

Q. Do you mean at the time that he wrote this report dated 23rd of July or at the 
time he was going over the work?—A. The time he was up there. 

Q. Did he see the lake?—A. He saw the lake but he did not see any of the 
engineers. He saw the contractors and got information from the contractors. They 
were lowering it and it had got to the level within two-tenths I think. 

Q. At what time?—A. At the time Grant was up there. 

Q. Do you mean there on the spot?—A. There on the spot, on the work. 

Q. He could have seen if he was on the spot, at the lake, whether it was 8 feet 
or 2 inches?—A. He could not tell what the level should be. He could not tell what 
the leyel was unless he had taken measurements or asked the engineer. He got his 
information from the contractor. I got mine afterwards from Mr. Willet. 

Q. He states that he believes this cannot be done. You say this can be done and 
was done?—A. It was done. There is a letter I sent to Mr. Lumsden about this. 

Q. Do you mean dealing with this particular point?—A. Dealing with this partic- 
ular point. 

Q. You sent a letter independent of your report?—A. Yes, when I got back I 
went up and looked at it and interviewed Willet and wrote to Lumsden about it. 

Q. ‘I do not believe this can be done; and as the engineers refuse to pay for the 
cost of this work, the contractor has quit trying to lower this lake.’ Is there any 
truth in that?—A. The division engineer, Mr. Macfarlane—— 

Q. Which one?—A. A. G. Macfarlane. ; 

Q. Yes?—A. Wanted me to grant force account on that, force account in payment 
of the work on the ditch and I said I preferred to classify it. There was a certain 
amount of that ditch which was excavated in hard material and the balance was soft 
muck which could not be shovelled or handled and the instructions I gave him was 
to take out the hard material and the action of the water would drive the muck out. 

Q. Yes i—A. And it appeared that when Mr. Grant was up there there was some 
four men in this muck with buckets endeavouring to take out the muck. : 

Q. Yes?—A. Tt certainly was a very foolish thing to do because as fast as they 
would take it out it would come in again. 

‘ Q. What does he mean by saying the engineers refused to pay for the cost of 
this work?—A. Mr. Macfarlane, because I would not give him an order to put it in 
as force account work, extra account work, classified it. 

y eee it ae ae I she eee what classification he put in. 

. at is what he means by the statement tha i 
for the cost of the work?—A. I presume so. * the engineers refused ta pay 

Q. That is by force account?—A. I presume so. 

Q. In the next paragraph he says (reads): ‘In order to get at the east end of the 
tunnel a large ditch 14 feet deep has to be dug from the mouth of tne tunnel to th 
lake, as right over the proposed end of the tunnel is a bog, and from the ‘end of ihe 


j 
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tunnel eastwards extends a cut 1,700 feet long.’ Is that statement correct?—A. It 
is about right. 


Q. That is the length of the cut?—A. I have forgotten the length of the cutting. 
It is a long cutting. 

Q. Then he winds up in this way (reads): ‘The district engineer and the divi- 
sion engineer do not agree as to how the contractor should be paid for this work; 
neither of them take any interest in it, and owing to the mode of payment the con- 
tractor is losing $1.00 per day per man, so he is in a very unhappy state of mind. 
This piece of work requires your immediate attention, as there is, practically speak- 
ing, nothing being done on it; and under the most favourable circumstances it is a 
three-year job’?—A. I don’t know where he got that information from. 

Q. Did he get it from you?—A. He did not. 

- Q. Did he ask you or discuss it with you ?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. If you had agreed to force account ?—A. I don’t think he did, I am not 
certain, 

Q. If you had agreed to force account for that work apparently it would have 
been done?—A. Force account for the cut? 

Q. For the cut?—A. Oh yes. The contractor did not want to go on until he knew 
what classification he was going to get. This is the particular cut that Dutton referred 
to. It is the principal cut on his work, the most difficult cut to take out. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I don’t want to object unnecessarily. 

Mr. Hopetns.—What is it you want? I will be glad to answer. 

Mr, Murpny.—It is the suggested answer to the witness that if force account had 
been adopted apparently the work would have been done. 

Mr. Hoperns.—That is the effect of his answer, is it not? 

Mr. Murreny.—I don’t think counsel should put questions in that way. 

The CHamman.—I am afraid, Mr. Hodgins, you lead the witness sometimes, 
although perhaps you do not do it intentionally. I think if you would simply ask 
questions it would be better and more satisfactory to everybody. 

Mr. Hopers.—Then I will ask questions. 

Q. Just tell us again what the trouble was with regard to the condition of this 
particular work—what caused the trouble, what the contractor wanted and what the 
engineer wanted?—A. With regard to this large cutting? 

Q. Yes?—A. The contractor wanted a higher classification on that cutting than 
he was getting from the engineer. 

Q. Yes?—A. Jt was wet material. 

Q. What classification did he want?—A. That I could not arrive at. I think he 
wanted pretty nearly all loose rock with this wet material that was hard to take out. 

Q. What did you decide to do?—A. It was on this cut that the whole question of 
force account started. 

'Q. What did you decide to do?—A. I recommended that that dispute should be 
settled by cost, plus 10 per, cent. 

Q. You recommended that, and that was what the contractor wanted?—A. That 
is what he said would settle the whole difficulty. 

Q. That is what he said would settle the whole difficulty?—A. He foresaw that he 
was going to lose money on it. It was a very big piece of work, a very nasty piece of 
work to take-out, and I would have been only too glad to have helped him out a bit, 
and so would all of the other engineers. , see 

Q. Now, I will read you this again: ‘The district engineer and the division 
engineer do not agree'as to how the contractor should be paid for this work 7_A, 
That refers, not to the cut, but to the ditch. : : 

Q. Explain what it does mean with regard to the ditch ?—A. I explained that 
before, that this engineer, Mr. Macfarlane, wanted to pay for that ditch draining the 


lake at force account. 
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Q. Yes?—A. And I told him that I preferred to have it classified. That was some 
months before that. ei 

Q. What is your explanation of the expression “neither of them take any interest 
in it’? So far as you know, what does that refer to 9—A. I don’t know. Probahly 
Mr. Macfarlane said something to him about it. I don’t know how he got that. That 
is all the light I can throw upon it. 

Q. Then we pass on: 

‘The engineers in District “F” lack confidence in themselves; the evasion of 
responsibility is the order of the day from the district engineer down to the youngest 
resident. There is too much letter writing about things that must and should be 
settled by'the men on the ground, if the work is ever to be done.’ 


What do you say as to that?—A. I should like to see the letters. When this thing 
came out I sent all my letter books down to the chief engineer, and asked him to go 
through them and see if there were any objectionable letters that should not appear 
there. 

Q. Ts it correct: ‘There is too much letter writing’?—A. In my office, no. 

Q. Is it true that there is also evasion of responsibility from the district 
engineer down to the youngest resident #—A. As far as I know, there is no evasion of 
responsibility. 

Q. Do you know of any evasion of responsibility on the part of the engineers in 
charge of that work?—A. No. 

Q. Then he goes on to say: 


‘It is quite evident that the contractor has never had the good-will or proper 
co-operation of the majority of the commission’s engineers on this district, without 
both of which it is impossible for the work to be carried on in a proper spirit and a 
businesslike manner.’ 


A. What is meant by proper co-operation? I don’t understand that. 

Q. Is it true that the contractor never had the good-will of the majority of the 
engineers ? 

Mr. Carvetyt.—Now, Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Barxer.—That is Grant’s statement. 

Mr. Carvetit.—Is ‘ good-will’ mentioned there? 

Mr. Barxer.—Yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins: ie 


Q. Is that statement true?—A. I don’t know. As far as I was concerned, there 
was no trouble between any of the contractors and myself. I believe there was some 
feeling between Dutton and Macfarlane, but I believe that is all over. 

Q. Is that all you heard of in connection with the work?—A. That is all I know 
of. Of course, occasionally: 

Q. Have any of these engineers, other than yourself, been changed up to the 
present time?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, what changes have taken place? Of course, we know that you were 
replaced and your assistant engineer, but, other than that, have there been any changes 
in resident engineers that you know of ?—A. Yes. When I answered your first question 
I had forgotten about two other instances. There was one case where a resident 
engineer of the name of McDougall had to be changed. I got orders to put him off the 
work. I did not put him off the work, but took him into my office. He was a very 
good man, a Scotch engineer, and had been on the Canadian Pacifie Railway before 
he came to us. I put him onto some heavy rock work on Dutton’s work and I had to 
take him off that and put him in the office. Afterwards I put him in ‘charge of the © 
Winnipeg river bridge, sinking the foundations and the heavy masonry work there. 

Q. Do you refer to that as an instance of a change or as an instance splits th 
contractor never had the good-will of the engineer?—A. I believe there was conte 
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with the contractors. Mr. Hazelwood spoke several times about it. McArthur did, 
but did not say very much, Webster, another of McArthur’s men, spoke against it; 
and on the second place he was put a sub-contractor by the name of Parsons, I 
believe, said something about him. 

Q. But at all events he was changed?—A, Oh yes. 

Q. Had he been changed before this report was written?—A. Yes. I had for- 
gotten about that instance. Of course, he was all right on the work in another place. 

Q. The next statement is: ‘Neither the district nor assistant district engineer 
have ever been over the line.’ What about that?—A. Well, I have been over the line 
at certain points. At that time I had not been over the line continuously in any one 
trip.. Mr. Heaman, I think, had been over the most of the line, and the district 
engineer who was there before Mr. Heaman had been over once or twice. A large 
portion of the line was untouched. : 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Did you say that you yourself had been over the line?—A. I had only been 
over certain portions of it where the principal work was going on. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Was it necessary that you should be walking up and down the line all the time? 
—A. I did not consider so. 

Q. Were you instructed by your chief engineer to do so?—A. No more than to 
become familiar with the work. 

Q. Well were you familiar with the work?—A. I think so. I should have gone 
out on the line if there was anything I did not know or wanted to see. 

Q. Then he says: ‘And if the work is to be carried on with proper despatch an 
assistant district engineer should be appointed whose duties will be entirely in the 
field——’" How many assistant district engineers had you?—A. One. 

Q. How many are there now?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know. Well we can show that later on: ‘And his place of 
residence will be at or near the Winnipeg River crossing. This man should be given 
authority to settle all matters relating to borrow and waste ditching, classification, 
force work, size and kind of structures, &c., &c.? Now who was in charge of that 
work?—A. The various resident engineers and division engineers. 

Q. Was that their duty 7—A. It was. If an engineer had been appointed for 
those duties there would not have been very much more to do for the men in camp. 
The division engineers’ duties certainly would have been nil and it was too much to 
expect of one man. The classification should be left to the man who has the shortest 
length of line, that is the resident engineer. It is all he can do and 

Q. Apparently this is Grant’s idea—that nobody was competent at all?—A. Well 
he wanted Mr. McIntosh to be put in as assistant district engineer and he spoke to me 
about him in my office. 

Q. He winds up this report with this kindly reference: ‘ At present the engineers 
on this work are no more than so many clerks, simply writing letters and reading the 
answers, and for all the engineering they are doing, they might as well be left out ??— 
A. I think you will all have the pleasure of seeing some of those engineers and you 
ean judge for yourselves whether they look like so many clerks or engineers. 

“ Q. Did you find them satisfactory and efficient while you were in charge?—A. 
I did. There are, I think, the best set of men on the line in District ‘F. That is 
when I was there. I don’t know about after I left. 

Q. As I understand when you were shown this report in Ottawa you sent in, 
without the assistance, as you have told us, of your books and papers, a reply ?—A. 


Yes. 


Q. Explaining and controverting what appears in the report and asked for an 


investigation?— A. Yes. 
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Mr. Hopems.—That I propose to put in, Mr. Chairman, as the next Exhibit. I 
do not intend to read it. 

Exhibit 29 to be found at page 22. 

Mr. Hopcrns.—I have concluded my examination for the present, but I do not 
want the witness dismissed. I have some other questions to ask him. 

Mr. Murpny.—What are we to understand ? ne 

The Cuamman.—Will you proceed now with the cross-examination a se . 

Mr. Lennox.—We need not pursue the examination with the same rigidity as in 
a court of law. Questions can be asked on anything that arises. : 

Mr. Barker.—I do not want the witness dismissed because Mr. Hodgins is through 
with his examination. : 

The CHammMan.—Do I understand, Mr. Hodgins, that you are through your exami- 
nation ? ; 

Mr. Hopars.—Substantially, yes. I may have to again examine the witness if 
anything crops up. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Still I assume we understand, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Hodgins 
has examined his client so far as he is advised it is proper to do so in support of the 
charges we are considering. 

The CuamrMAN.—I think go, yes. I think he is through with his examination-in- 
chief now on all the charges that are before us for investigation. 

Mr. Lennox.—Not necessarily on all the charges that are before the committee 
for investigation, but all the charges so far as Mr. Hodgins, as counse] for Major 
- Hodgins perceives. 

Mr. Hopers.—I am through with all the examination I think I can profitably 
inake at the present moment. There are other witnesses to be called to prove certain 
other facts and I may have to recall him again, or ask him other questions, that will, 
I think, satisfy the committee as to the existence of those charges. 

Mr. Murpuy.—This is a somewhat irregular way to proceed, Mr. Chairman, I 
submit. Charges have been made. I want to know whether Mr. Hodgins has finished 
his examination and where we stand. 

Mr. Macponaup (Pictou).—We cannot shut the door to the right of committee or 
consul to ask Major Hodgins any question at any time. Other than that I presume 
that counsel is through with his examination. 

Mr. Hopeins.—I may have overlooked a point or something of that kind that I 
may desire to ask Major Hodgins question upon, and I do not desire to say that I 
have closed my examination in that sense. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I appreciate that, but at this stage of the proceedings we ought to 
know whether counsel rests his case as to the charges filed, and whether we are called 
upon to meet them from the evidence put in. 

Mr. Lennox.—There is only one witness as yet, and counsel does not close his 
case by any means, only with regard to the examination of one witness. 

Mr. Mureuy.—With reference to the closing for the present of the examination 
of one witness, I wish to point out to the Chairman that should any further questions 


be asked him, of course the privilege will be extended that the witness can be further 
cross-examined. 


The CuatrMan.—Of course, you will have the privile 
if there are any further questions asked him. 

Mr. Murpuy.—With that understanding we will proceed as far as possible with 
the cross-examiniation of the Major this afternoon, but I will point out to the Com- 


mittee now the difficulty of doing so owing to the absence of the extended notes of 
the evidence which the reporters have not yet had time to extend. 


ge of cross-questioning him 


Cross-examination of Major Hopems : 
‘By Mr. Murphy : 
Q. Major Hodgins, was the letter in the Victoria Colonist based solely on the 


s 
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assumption that the cost of this work has been increased by four million dollars 2— 
A. The cost of the McArthur contract 2 

Q. The cost of the work of which you spoke in your letter to the Colonist?— 
A. I based it on what I saw in the interview with Mr. McArthur. 

Q. Did you base your letter solely on what you saw in the newspapers presenting 
the interview with Mr. McArthur?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had no other reason for that letter to the Colonist 2—A. No other reason. 

Q. Did you take any steps to ascertain whether that interview with Mr. McArthur 
was correct or not?—A. No. 

Q. Did you make any inquiry at all about it —A. No. 

Q. Had you any additional information?—A. The only additional information 
I had was in the Colonist; I connected that with the letter. 

Q. What additional information do you refer to ?—A. It is in the letter. 

Q. What is it that you refer to? What additional information had you beyond 
the report of the interview with McArthur?—A. The item jn the Colonist about the 
estimates being increased. 

Q. What is that?—A. The item in the Colonist, the first paragraph in that letter. 

Q. ‘It is officially announced that the National Transcontinental Railway between 

“It is officially announced that the National Transcontinental Railway between 
Winnipeg and Moncton is to cost $63,419,466. Mr. Fielding’s estimate was $51,300,000. 
Mr. Blair put the cost at $65,000,000. The chances are that when all the accounts are 
in, Mr. Blair’s estimate will be. exceeded. That item, you say, appeared in the 
Colonist?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the alleged interview with Mr. McArthur?—A. In the Toronto World. 

Q. These were the only grounds you had for your letter to the Colonist?—A. The 
only ground. 

Q. You have also stated that you have taken no steps to ascertain the correct- 
ness or otherwise of the interview reported with Mr. McArthur?—A. No. 

Q. Then, as a matter of fact, you are not, I presume, in a position to say whether 
the interview ever took place 2—A. I am not. 

Q. You relied solely on what you saw in the newspapers?—A. In the newspapers 
—there was some report in the Montreal Star or Gazette about it. 

Q. You had not seen it in Victoria before you wrote your letter to the Colonist, 
had you?—A. Yes, that came out. 

Q. When did it come out?—A. About the time that interview was in the Toronto 
World. 

Q. Can you identify that in any way?—A. No, it was a quotation, I think, in 
the Saturday issue of the Victoria Colonist. 

Q. Do you know what date?—A. No, I do not. ; 

Q. In any event, that is immaterial, as to the point upon which I am examining 
you, because you have said that the only grounds upon which your letter to the Colonist 
was based was the interview with Mr. McArthur, and the item in the Colonist which 
you incorporated in your letter to the Colonist as to the large increase?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if Mr. McArthur never gave this interview, and never made the state- 
ments attributed to him, you would have no reason for writing this letter 7—A. 
Possibly not. 

Q. You say ‘ possibly not’; I want an answer. Would you have had any other 
reason ?—A. No, I took exception to his making the statement that the changes I had 
made, or the engineers had made, on the location which reduced the cost a million, 
were now increasing the cost. 

‘0. So that, if = be proved that this interview with Mr. McArthur did not take 


place, or that the statements attributed to Mr. McArthur in the interview are not 
correct, then there were no grounds for your letter?—A. No ground for my letter. I 


should not have written it. 


Objection by Mr. Hodgins to the question. 
Masor Hoperns. 
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By Mr. Murphy: | 
Q. Now, Major Hodgins, in the amplified charges that you filed pi prt 5 
day, the 13th inst., you have reproduced in paragraph 3, extending ate: pai: Ee 
page 39 in these charges to the bottom of page 44, you have reproduce i = : si 
complaints against Mr. McIntosh and his work, set out in your letter of Septem 
14, which is filed here as Exhibit No. 62?—A. Practically. 


. What is the answer to that question?—A. Yes. ir ; 
eS Now, have you any knowledge as to whether the matters originally mentioned 


i 39 to 44, have 
in that letter of September 14, and reproduced here by you from pages 3 
ever been adjudicated upon or adjusted in any way?—A. I have no knowledge beyond 
hat occurred about two months after I left. 2 

Sait was that?—A. I heard that nothing had been done, that the classifica- 
tion had not been changed. : 

Q. From whom did you hear that?—A. I think from Mr. Mann. 

Q. From ?—A. Mr. Mann. 

Q. I would like you to be positive about that 2—A. I spoke to Mr. Morse about 
it also. 

Q. To whom ?—A. To Mr. Morse. : 

Q. Where did you see him?—A. In Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Who is Mr. Morse?—A. Vice-president. 
Q. Of what?—A. Of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. What did you say to Mr. Morse?—A. Wouldn’t it be better if you called Mr. 
Morse, he can tell you. 

Q. No, I want to know from you.—A. I had a very long interview with him. 

Q. How did you come to have the interview?—A. I wanted to ask him about 
work. 

Q. When was this?—A. I think it was towards the end of November ; I was going 
to the West. 

Q. Towards the end of November, when you were going West?—A. I was leaving 
Kenora. 

Q. Where did you see Mr. Morse?—A. At Winnipeg. 

Q. And you of your own volition went to see him?—A. I went to see him about 
work. 

Q. You mean about being engaged on the work?—A. Myself, yes. ; 

Q. How did this matter referred to in your letter of September 14, 1907, and 
reproduced in these charges, happen to come up*—A. He spoke about my leaving, 
and classification generally. 

Q. Yes?—A. He said he was very sorry to see I was going. 

Q. But you had gone two months before that?—A. Yes. 

Q. What else?—A, And that classification was a serious matter. 

Q. Was it just general talk of that kind 2—A. He said he had reports of classifi- 
cation that I had put in and that they were prepared to accept it, up to, I think it 
was, the August estimate. 

Q. Up to the August estimate. Now, what was said about this particular classi- 
fication of MeIntosh’s work 2—A. He spoke about classification generally, 
he had reports from his inspectors that the classification on—I think he 
two divisions—yes, he referred to the two divisions 5 and 6 
divisions that I make any criticisms of, the other divisions were i 
ee Q. Are you now telling us what Mr. Morse said?—A. We discussed Mr. Mann’s 
etter. 


Q. Mr. Mann’s letter of what date?—A. September 6, the only one of Mr. Mann’s 
letters that has been read. ae 


eae: ©: 
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Q. There were two read, one of September 6 and one of September 9, which do 
you mean?—A, Both of them. 

Q. How did you come to discuss them; did you have those letters?—A. No. 

Q. Or copies of them?—A. No, 

Q. Then how did you come to discuss them ?—A. We were talking of classifica- 
tion, and the only classification that was objected to on the district was on these two 
divisions. 

Q. You say you did not have those letters, and you did not have copies of them; 
did Mr. Morse have the letters?—A. No, Mr. Mann was in the office. 

Q. He was present, was he?—A, He was not present then, but he had seen Mr. 
Morse. 

Q. How did you come to discuss these two letters?—A. I could not say we had 
these letters before us, but we discussed what was in the letters. 

Q. You discussed what was in the letters?2—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you bring the subject up?—A. I can’t remember; jit came up in the 
subject of classification. 

Q. It came up on the discussion with regard to classification, that is the best 
you can say about it?—A. Yes, 

Q. And did you recall to Mr. Morse this letter of yours of the 14th of September? 
—A. Which letter was that? 

Q. Dealing with this classification of McIntosh’s division—A. I do not remember. 

Q. You do not remember ?—A. No, he wouldn’t know anything about that letter. 

Q. That is just what I want to know, how much was known and by whom. I 
ask you if this classification on McIntosh’s work, referred to in your letter of Sep- 
tember 14, and reproduced in these charges, was discussed on that occasion?—A. The 
subject matters, both subject matters of the letters were discussed ; I won’t say the 
letters themselves were discussed, because we did not have them there. He, I imagine, 
spoke from what he had heard from Mann, who wrote that letter, and I spoke from 
niy standpoint of what I had observed. We didn’t have a long discussion about it, 
but he discussed the matter of classification generally, and said something about the 
classification in Quebec. 

Q. There was nothing else of any consequence discussed at that interview relating 
to the subject of this inquiry?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was discussed?—A. I urged him to have the whole matter laid betore 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Q. What else?—A. He promised to do so. 

Q. You urged him to have the whole matter laid before Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
Mr. Morse promised to do so?—A. He said as soon as he saw Mr. Hays he would see, 
as well Sir Wilfrid. ; 

Q. What arrangement, if any, was made as to your position in the matter, when 
it was laid before Sir Wilfrid?—A. No arrangement. ig 

Q. What was the discussion with regard to that?—A. To my position? 

Q. vith regard to the matter when it would be laid before Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in regard to your position?—A. My position? i ; ; 

Q. Yes, in connection with the matter?—A. I said, ‘if you are going to take it 
up ’—he had told me he would do anything he could in the way of getting me some 
work in the West, and I said—‘If you are going to take it up, I think, until this 
matter is settled, that it would not be advisable for you to give me the work now.’ 

Q. But you went to see him to ask him for work ?—A. I had, and I told him I 
did not think it would be advisable for him to give me a job just then because at that 
time I was a discredited engineer, and he said, ‘I am very glad to see you look at it 
in that way. 

Q. I understood that you went to see Mr. Morse in order to get work, how do you 
reconcile that with your statement now ?—A. I went to him to ask him what chance 


there was for work in British Columbia. 
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Q. Now, you say that in the course of your interview you told Mr. Morse you did 
not think it would be the proper thing for him to give you employment then as you 
were a discredited engineer, how do you reconcile those two statements 7—A. I say, 
that as he was offering me work : 

Q. He didn’t Bite you work, you went to him and sought it—A. He had said he 
would do what he could for me. : : 

Q. And then you say you told him you did not think it would be proper for him 
to offer you work as you were a discredited engineer ; how do you reconcile that with 
your statement about going to ask him for work ?—A. I thought it was the best 
thing to do. He was very ljind in respect to the way he felt about it, I saw he was 
going to do what he could for me, and I relieved the situation by making that sug- 
gestion, and he said, ‘I am very glad you look at it in that way.’ 

Q. Was that said before or after your suggestion to Mr. Morse that he should 
Jay the whole matter before Sir Wilfrid Laurier +—A. That was said as I was going 
out. 


Q. What understanding had you with Mr. Morse on that occasion as to the posi- 
tion you were to occupy towards this matter when it was to be laid before Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, or when it had been laid before him #—A. There was no understanding as 
to the position. 

Q. What was said in that regard 7—A. There was nothing more said. 

Q. I want you to be positive about that +~A. It was left open in that way, that 
as soon as the matter was cleared up I would be in a position to ask for work. 

Q. Was not there a discussion as to what assistance you would give in connection 
with the matter that was to be laid before Sir Wilfrid Laurier #—A. I said he could 
call upon me. 


Q. I thought so. 
Mr. Hoperss.—Let the witness answer. 


By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. Go ahead, what did you say, that is what I want to know ; what was it ?—A. 
That he could call upon me for any assistance I could give, and I think he replied 
he did not require any assistance. 

Q. I would imagine not ?~A. He had more information than I had any idea of. 

Q. Now, that correctly sets forth the relative attitudes of yourself and Mr. Morse 
at the end of that interview, does it not +~A. I was feeling rather indignant about 
the way I had been treated, I do not say he felt very indignant, so I can’t say what 
his attitude was. 

Q. You were feeling rather indignant; that is not what I ask you2?—A: You 
asked me about the relative attitudes of Mr. Morse and myself, I do not know about 
his attitude. 

Q. I am asking you about Mr. Morse and yourself as to what took place at that 
interview ?—A. I only know about myself, he was very guarded in what he said. 

Q. He was very guarded ; you were sore and he wasn’t, is that it 2—A. Possibly. 

Q. You wanted to get even with somebody, he hadn’t any special interest in your- 
self to speak of /—A. Pardon me, sir, I had chucked the whole thing, I felt rather 
miserable about it. 

Q. Now let me direct your attention to some other things you have done. At page 
41, at the top of page 41 of your charges, there appears this, ‘ At miles 29, station 1478 
to 1483, the engineer in charge of that section turned in in estimate of J uly or August 
1907, 6,394 cubic yards of earth and 10,189 yards of loose rock. J udged by the aaa 
fications there was absolutely no loose rock in sight, and a thousand cubic yards of 
lcose rock would have been an excessive charge.’ 

Bee ; 
1989 the cusines? tual in in dle Hply os AGeus, aie eg 
: gust, 1907, estimate, 15,076 cubic yards 


of loose rock and 26,668 cubic yards of common excavation. In this ease a few 
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hundred yards of loose rock should have been allowed, as there were a few boulders, 
but no more, as it was a pure sand cut,’ 


Where did you get the information on which those two paragraphs were based 2 
—A. From my assistant. 

Q. From your assistant, who is he +-A. Mr. Heaman. 

Q. When did you get that information ?—A. I had seen him out on the work, 
he and I had both gone together over McIntosh’s work and I went west and he went 
east.. He and Mr. McIntosh had again gone over the ten miles referred to in the 
transfer that we discussed last night, and then he was to go over the whole of the next 
division. 

By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Whose was that?—A. Mr. Richan’s. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Yes?—A. He went over McIntosh’s division, but Mr. McIntosh did not go 
with him, but he went over Richan’s and made notes about the 40 miles, I think it 
was 30 or 40 miles. When I got back to my office, before he got back, I was discharged, 
and when he came back I asked him what notes he had taken, and he read out a lot 
of his notes from his note book. 

Q. Yes¢—A. I told him he would have to report that to the engineer who came 
up to take my place as he was left there he would have to report it to the chief 
engineer, and before I left Kenora I asked him if he had a copy of the notes; he said 
he had not made them out, and that he had spoken to Mr. Foss who came up to take 
my place, and Mr. Foss said he wanted to keep an open mind and did not want to 
have any information from either of us. I asked him why he said that and he said he 
did not know. I got these notes from him, I got no more. 

Q. You got these notes from Mr. Heaman, when?—A. He read them from his 
note book as J was Jeaving Kenora. 

Q. What date was that?—A. I expect it was in November. 

Q. I would like you to be reasonably accurate about that, major?—A. Yes, it 
was in November, I had left Kenora and come west, clean out to the coast, and had 
been away about a month, I think, and then I came back and got all my things ready. 

Q. It was in November you got the data on which these two paragraphs are 
based, from Mr. Heaman ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdona‘l: 
Q. In whose employ was Mr. Heaman at that time?—A. I think he had left. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Left where do you mean?—A. Left the commission. 

Q. And for whom was he working at that time?—A. I do not know whether he 
had gone with the Grand Trunk Pacific then or not. 

Q. It is not so long ago, surely you can remember that?—A. I do not know what 
date he went with them; I know he went with them since he completed his time with 
the Transcontinental. a 

Q. Is it correct to say that at that time you knew he had left the commission, but 
you do not know whether he had yet gone to the Grand Trunk Pacific or not?—A. I 
think he was with the commission. a 

Q. You say you think he was with the commission 2—_A. Yes—now, let me see, 
I left in September—possibly he was with the commission. He was there with them 
until the end of October or November. 

Q. He was with them until when ?—A. The end of October or November. 

Q. So that you think A. He was there until a couple of months after I left. 


Q. And you think that at the time you returned after this trip of a month and 
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got this data from him, he was still working for the commission—he was still an 
officer of the commission 2—A. Yes, I just asked him for a copy of his notes. 

Q. You say you took these notes down; have you them with you?—A. Yes (pro 
ducing note book), here they are. . 

Q. You have a sheet in your hand, what is that 2—A. It is out of my note book; 
these are the notes I took down. : : j 

Q. These are the notes you took down at the time you got the information from 
Heaman?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please read what is on the sheet there?— 


EXHIBIT No. 30. 


A. £4260—Taken out in winter; at present generous. 50 per cent L. R. in first 
150 feet—perhaps a few yds. in balance, but rest pure sand. Now classified as follows: 
4250-4059— 
200 solid. 
6660 loose. 
11145 com. 


One thousand yards loose would be generous. Got to take engineer’s word for 200 
solid rock; appearances don’t warrant this. 


1548—1552-65— 
263 E. 
Vi5i Me re 


50 per cent loose rock would be exceeding generous. 
Mile 29—1478-1483— 


6394 Earth.) 
10189 ben (eee 


By cpecification absolutely no loose R in sight. 1000 yds. L. R. would have been 
excessive. 


In other words, Engrs. have given $3,000 to contractor without apparent reason. 


1303-1398— 
15076 loose. 
26668 com. Ex. 
A few hundred yds. L. R. in boulders—as it is a pure sand cut, yet 15076 L. R. 
is given.’ 
That is all I got. I said, ‘ Well, I would like to get a copy of the whole thing 
when you have made it out,’ but I never had it; that is all I got. 
Q. When did Heaman go over the work and get the data you have just read 
from?—A. He was going over it at the time I was going over it, in August. 
_ Q Well then, are the particulars contained in that sheet the result of his inspec- 
tion, of Heaman’s inspection of the work in August2—A. J presume so 
Q. I want to know definitely?—A. Yes, because it was the detail] his j i 
when I was on the work that I wanted to get. oF ee 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. I understand you did not get it?—A. No, he h 
I said, ‘ That is enough,’ he had read the whole thing 
By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Do you know of your own knowled 
noth OL ge whether Heaman was on the work or 


ad a note book full of it, and 
to me before I left, 
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Q. Do you know that, were you with him?—A. No, I sent him over the work. 

Q. You do not know whether these particulars, contained in that sheet and given 
to you by Mr. Heaman, were obtained by Mr. Heaman personally, or were got by 
him from somebody else?—A. I presume so; I sent him there. 

Q. It is only presumption of yours? You do not know, or do you know? And if 
so, aa mes the date?—A. The date he went and took these notes? : 

- Yes?—A. He must have taken these notes about the 16th of Au i 
about the 16th of August, either the 15th or 16th, was the date I sens gece tua 
Mr. Lumsden’s letter. He was out on the work then and he returned a few days 
after that. 

Q. The witness said the 15th or 16th of August. Which do you mean?—A. Give 
me Mr. Lumsden’s letter to me. 

Mr. Hopcins.—The date is September 12th. 

The Wrrness.—September 12th. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. What are you fixing by the date of Mr. Lumsden’s letter to you?—A. The 
date of Heaman’s and my trip over the work; my last inspection. 

Q. And was it on that trip Heaman got this data?—A. Yes. 

Q. The particulars of which you have read to us as contained in the sheet, 
Exhibit 302?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you quite positive about that?—A. I did not go with them. I presume 
they are. 

Q. I am not asking you that. I am asking you as to the time. Are you positive 
as to the time at which he got that information ?—A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. You swear positively, do you?—A. I was not with the man. I sent him out 
over the work to get this information. 

Q. In what month?—A. In September. 

Q. Then you are swearing, as I understand you, that Mr. Heaman got this infor- 
mation which you have read to us in the month of September?—A. Exactly. As far 
as I know. I did not get the information. 


by Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. While he was an employee of the commissicn?—A. Exactly. 
By Mr, Murphy: 
Q. You got it from him some time in November ?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. While you were an employee of the commission?—A/. .itter I had been West. 


By Mr, Murphy: 

Q. So Mr. Heaman having obtained this information in September, this work 
had been done some time prior to that month?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what month had the work been done?—A. I presume it was in August. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. In August. 

Q. You say here in July or August?—A. July or August. 

Q. Now which?—A. I could not say. I never checked up the estimates. Hea- 
man gave me those figures, and I never checked the estimates to find out whether he 
was right or wrong. ; 

Q. You see when you make charges against people, you have to be a little par- 
ticular?—A. Mr. Murphy, if I knew what you wanted me to answer I certainly would 
tell you. I don’t understand your question. 

Q. What I am asking you is, in what month was the work done to which you and 
he referred ?—A. It should have been done in July or August. 

Q. Which month?—A. I could not say. 
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. uly or August, you cannot say which?—A. I could not say. 
4 5 a sure a ee. not September ?—A. September? No, the notes were 
< fore September. 
oe ae Meare notes were taken?—A. Heaman’s notes were taken before 
September. 
"0. Then I want to fix the date?—A. If you call Mr. Heaman— — 

Q. I want to know was it July or August 2—A. Call mr. Heaman here, ; 

Q. We will have Mr. Heaman here, he will have enough to answer. Just now 
want to get this information from you. You cannot say, IT understand from you now, 
whether this work was done in the month of July or the month of August?—A. 440. 

Q. But you say that it was done either in the month of July or in the month of 
August?—A. It must have been in some previous month, because I sent him over in 
September. 

Q. Are you quite positive it was done prior to September 2—A. I should say so. 

Q. You should say so ?—A. Certainly. How could it be done after September 
if he went over in September and get the notes. 

Q. I don’t know, I am not the witness 7—A. I cannot tell you. I did not take 
the notes. I got the notes from Mr. Heaman ; he wrote them out. He wrote these 
notes out. I said ‘I cannot take down any more.’ 

Q. When you framed those charges, or directed your counsel to frame those 
charges, what data had you that justified you in stating 


Mr. Lennox.—That is not a proper question. 

The Witness.—I have given you all the data I have. 

Mr. Lennox—I submit it is not proper to go into the relations between counsel 
and client. 


By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. I am not asking such a question as that. What reason had you—I will change 
the form of the question—for saying this work was done in July and August and 
returned in the estimates of July or August ?—A. Because it could not have been 
done otherwise. The notes were taken in September. 

Q. Did Mr. Haman give you the date of the month of July or August ?—A. No, 
I don’t think I took it down. Let me see the notes. (After examining document.) 
No, there is no date here. 

Q. So the best answer you can give then is that it was either in the month of 
July or August that this work was done, exactly which you don’t know 2—A. Yes, or 
previous. 

Q. Or previous to that?—A. Some month previous to August. 

Q. You are positive, anyway, it was before September that Mr. Heaman collected 
the information ?—A. I should say so, yes, 

Q. Well, now I would like you to look at the July estimate and point out that 
return in it, if you please? First of all in whose division was this work referred to in 
these two paragraphs at the top of page 41 of your charges?—A. Mr. Richan’s. 

Q. Mr. Richan’s division ?—A. Mr. Murphy, I think I looked this up the other 
day when I had the papers. 


Q. Just a moment, we will show you the estimate 7—A. And checked over these 
quantities. 


OF hand you the original estimate for July and I ask you to point out the return 
of 6,394 cubic yards of earth and 10,189 cubic yards of loose rock if you can find such 


a return there ‘—A. I saw it the other day in one of them (after examining estimate). 
You cannot tell from that. This estimate is put in mile by mile, not cut by cut. 


Q. I beg your pardon ?—A. This estimate is put in mile by mile. 


Q. Is there any reason why you cannot find these quantities 2A. Mile 29, 1,478 
plus 40 to 1,531—no solid rock, 6,377 loose rock, 5,756 common excavation, “oa 


Q. Yes, hut I am asking for these particular figures that you have incorporated 


"page 412—A. (Reads): ‘1478, 6,314 yards commons excavation ” 
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in your charges, 6,394 cubic yards of earth and 10,189 cubic yards of loose rock ? I 
do not mean to say that you will find them there 7A. No, the figures are not there. 

Q. You cannot find them there. Now take August and I shall be very glad if the 
members of the committee will be kind enough to allow the witness to give his own 
story. I think in justice to all parties that ought to be done ?—A. I think I checked 
over these quantities when I had thes estimates the other day. 

Q. You say you checked over these quantities when you looked at the estimates 
the other day. And what did you find ?—~A. I don’t remember. 

Q. You don’t remember ?—A. I think I got those items. 

Q. You think you got those items, In what estimate do you remember ?—A. No, 
1 was looking through all the estimates back from January. 

Q. You ought to get them in some of the estimates /—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Can you give us no idea where you checked up those figures the other day, 
major?—A. Last night when I was looking over the—no, it was when I had the blue- 
prints. 

Q. You think you checked those figures 7—A. I think I saw those figures, yes, 
because I went over the various items. 

Q. In some of the blue-prints. Can you identify them now 7A. You have got 
the originals. If you will give me those estimates I will look it up. 

Q. Did you see it in one of the originals or in one of the blue-prints, major ?7—A. 
I don’t remember now. 

Mr. Hoperns.—I am going to call Mr. Heaman. 

Mr. Mureny.—Mr. Heaman or nobody else can prove what is in that charge. 

Q. What is the number of the division this work was in ?—A. Division 5, resi- 
deney 21. 

Q. Major, I hand you the original estimate for October, District ‘F, Division No. 
5, residency 21 (handing document to witness). Look at that and tell me whether you 
can find there the figures that you have incorporated in your charges at the top of 


Q. What are you reading ?—A. I am reading the October estimate. 

Q. Yes ?—A. (Reads): ‘6,514 yards, common excavation, 2,302 yards loose rock, 
$50 yards solid rock. 

Q. Now I ask you do you find in that estimate 15,076 cubic yards of loose rock 
and 26,668 cubic yards of common excavation’—A. I am reading 1478. 

Q. But I am asking you about stations 1383 and 1398?—A. Yes: ‘Common 
excavation 26,668 * 

Q. Cubic yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of what?—A. Cubic yards of common excavation. 

Q. Yes?—A. ‘15,076 yards of loose rock.’ 

Q. Of loose rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that from that estimate it is obvious that the work to which you refer in 
the second paragraph at the top of page 41 of your charges was not done in J uly or 
August, but when?—A. The month of October. It may have been done previously. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Is that estimate which you have been referring to an estimate of the work 
done in September or the work done in October 2A. Of the work done up to the end 


of October. Everything up to the end of October. 


Q. When you speak about October estimate, do you mean a paper made out at the 


end of the month?—A. The end of the month. ; 
Q. Covering the work done in the month?—A. That was October, was it? 
Q. Look at the September estimate, major ?—A. The whole mile is here, 1372 


to 1425. ; - 
: Q. What are the quantities ?—A. (Reads): 26,768 common excavation, 9,376 


loose, 1,500 solid rock. Masor Hopes. 
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By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. For what stations?—A. I presume 1,372 plus 80, to 1,425 plus 6. 


By Mr. Murphy: ; 

Q. That would embrace what you have given in your charges between stations 
1385 and 1398 2A. Yes. ; : 

Q. And although the estimate read covers the whole mile the figures given in your 
charges are in excess of the figures there?—A. The figures here for common excava- 
tion 26,768. aH 

Q. You are reading now from the estimate for September and giving the returns 
for the whole mile?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And what is the distance between stations 1385 to 13888 mentioned in your 
charge?—A. Thirteen stations. 

Q. 1,300 feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say about the date when this work was done?—A. That is 
September. It was returned in September. 

Q. Well, it is obvious that it was not done in July or August?—A. Could I see 
the July estimate? ; 

Q. You have the July estimate?—A. It is not returned here. Yes, I got these in 
November. Of course, I don’t know—— 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. The figures in your charge and those in the estimate do not correspond exactly ?- 
—A. No, I am 100 yards lower. 
Q. You have given 1,500 cubic yards of solid rock. What do you find in the 
estimate for loose rock?—A. 9.376 yards. 
Mr. Mcreuy.—That is in the September estimate? 


By Mr. Hodgins: : 
Q. That is on what station?—A. That is on the whole mile, mile 27. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. As to the work covered by these two paragraphs at the top of page 41, major, 


what do you say now?—A. How much loose rock was given there in that last one? 
Mr. CarvELL.—9,376 yards. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. So your charge as framed is incorrect as to the date at which this work was 


done?—A. Apparently so. I can only account for that by having got it from Heaman 
in November. 


Q. Had Heaman made a mistake?—A. Oh, I cannot say that. 

Q. What right had Heaman to give you that information in November?—A. Well, 
he had taken the information. I asked him for the information he got while he was 
working with me as my assistant. 

Q. If Mr. Heaman, as you state, was not then an employee of the commission, 
how could he get that information at that date from the office of the commission ? 
He had not access to your office at that time?—A. Wait a minute. What is the date? 


Q. You say in November?—A. Could anybody fix the date. While I might have 
left—I don’t remember—he was there a month or two. 


Q. We are asking you to fix the date?—A. I don’t know what date he left. As 
far as I am able to remember he left a couple of months after I left. 


Q. And he gave you this information in November, a couple of 
left?—A. Before I left. ee 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Before he left Kenora?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. You had been away a month in the fall and you came back to Kenora?~A. 
Yes. You see when he came off this trip I asked him for his notes and he had not 
written them out. 

Q. You got them from him some time in November, when both you and he had 
ceased to be employed by the commission ?—A. I had. 

Q. In any event it is now clear that this work was not done in July or August, as 
you alleged?’—A. Apparently so. 

Q. Apparently so. Very well?—A. It was September or October. 

| Q. In answer to your counsel, major, you stated that you were an engineer of 
wide experience on construction, did you not ?—A. I don’t remember putting it in 
those words. I have had some experience. 

Q. Have you had considerable experience?—A. I have had considerable experi- 
ence. 

Q. When were you appointed district engineer for District ‘F’ ?—A. I think in 
October, 1904. 

Q. In October, 1904. At a salary of what?—A. $4,000. 

Q. $4,000 a year. Were you engaged by the month or by the year or for any stated 
period?—A. By the month. 

ic You had made application, I understand, for the position that you obtained ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had furnished the commission with the record of your professional 
experience, had you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what experience had you had on railroad construction prior to your 
engagement as engineer of district ‘F’ /—A. I had been on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

At what date did you begin working on railway construction?—A. In 1882. 
What was your work in 1882 ?—A. I was on the Morris branch. 

Of the Canadian Pacific Railway?—A. Yes. 

And what work did you perform there?—A. Principally levelling. 

‘ Ts that what they call a rodman?—A. No, I was hired as axeman. That was 
the only position I could get. 

Q. How long did you remain there?—A. I was there till about, I think, the fall, 
till it froze. 

Q. What year was that?—A. That would be 1882. 

Q. And what next were you engaged at 2—A. I went out on the main line then 
as rodman. 

Q. Where was that?—A. The end of track, I think, was Swift Current. 

Q. What position did you hold there?—A. Rodman on the prairie. 

Q. What engineer had charge of that work?—A. Mr. Foster, I think. 

Q. What year did you say?—A. 1883 that would be. 

Q. And how long did you remain on that piece of work?—A.. We were on various 
pieces. I think we eventually got into the mountain. 

Q. I am not particular as to the piece of work, but you were working for the 


Canadian Pacifie Railway ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And who was engineer in charge?—A. Mr. Foster. I think he was the assistant 


engineer then. We call him resident now. 
Q. I think you mentioned Mr. Ross 2A. He was the chief engineer and manager 


of construction. 
Q. Was there a Mr. Marpole an engineer there 2—A,. No. : 
Q. Were you ever employed on any work on which Marpole was engaged 1A. No. 
Q. How long did you remain with the Canadian Pacific Railway at that time ?— 
A. Until they got through and drove the last spike. 
Q. That was in what year 2—A. 1886, was it not? 
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Q. 1885 or 1886. What was your reason for leaving ?—A. No more work. We all 

ame out. : 

: Q. What did you next do?—A. I went down to Sherbrooke, on the short line 
through Maine. 

Q. No, I think you were engaged up around Toronto prior to that?—A. That was 
on the survey for straightening the Don river. 

Q. What year was that ?A. You have got me now ; let me see—— 

Q. ’85 or ’86, wasn’t it?—A. I do not know whether it was before that. 

Q. Well, if you remained until the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed, and 
it was completed in 1885, and then you came east?—A. We came out once; they shut 
down construction on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and I came out. I have for- 
gotten whether the Don work was during the time the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
under construction or whether it was after it was finished. 

Q@. You don’t pretend to say that you were on two pieces of work at the same 
time ?—A. I will have to look up the date. 

Q. You have told my learned friend considerable about it, but you did not tell it 
all. Isn’t it a fact that you came east and worked on the surveys of the Don river 
after you left the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—A. I think that was the time. 

Q. That wasn’t railway construction work ?—A. It was survey work. 

Q. That was not construction work?—A. No, survey work. 

Q. How long did that last?—A. About one summer. 

Q. You were next employed on the Canadian Pacific Railway short line in 
Maine?—A. Yes. oe 

Q. And who was the chief engineer there?—A. Mr. Ross was when I first went 
down, and afterwards Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. How long were you there?—A. I think about two and a half or three years. 

Q. Why did you leave there?—A. The work was finished. 

Q. Where were you next employed, I think you said in Toronto?—A. At Windsor. 

Q. How long were you employed there?—A. About a year, I think. 

_ Q. About a year. Now in what capacity were you employed on each of these 
pieces of road by the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—A. I started as a rodman with 
them on the prairie. 

Q. You have hold us about that, I am asking you about this short line and the 
Windsor branch ?—A. In the position they call resident engineer ? 

Q. On both of those 2—A. Both of those, on the Ontario extension, near Detroit, 
there was no division engineer. : 

Q. There was no division engineer ?—A. I was the resident engineer, and I used 
to look after what I could of his work. 

Q. Did you have one or more residencies during that time ?—A. Just one. 

Q. Where were you next employed ?—A. In Mexico. 

Q. You were in Mexico, how long were you there ?—A. About two years, not 
quite two years, J think. 

Q. What did your work there eonsict of 2—A. Construction work. 

Q. Railroad ?—A. Railroad. 

Q. Now you have spoken about being rodman and resident engineer ; were you 
instrument man before that 2?—A. T was, 

Q. How Long ?—A. A few months. 

Q. A few months?—A. A few months. 

Q. When you were in Mexico where were you employed, about the city 2—A. No, 
Vera Cruz, 70 kilometres out of Vera Cruz; my division went from Vera Cruz out to 
70 kilometres. 

Q. Were you in the city or were you on the work 2—A. I was on the work. 


Q. On the work continually 7—A. Continually, until I 
came out. ¥, until I got the fever and then I 


Q. That was the reason for leaving there 2A. Yes. 
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Q. When you returned to Canada, where were you next employed ?—A. I went to 
Nelson. 

Q. Prior to going to Nelson, I think you stated you were employed out in British 
Columbia on some work ?—A. That is in British Columbia, Nelson is in British 
Columbia. 

Q. Yes, but on some government works 2—A. Yes. 

Q. What were they ~—A. Works in connection with the town sites. 

Q. That is local government works ?—A. Local government works, they owned 
the town site and I looked after the grading of the streets, &c. 

Q. How long were you employed by the British Columbia government 2—A, 
About seven years, the whole of the time I was there. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Hew many years ?—A. I did what work they wanted out there. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. You had a variety of experience during that time, but not in construction 

work /—A. Just a small piece of line at Nelson. 

Q. Extending from Nelson to where ?—A. It was only a short siding. 

. Of what length?—A. Four or five miles, 

Where was that from, do you remember ?—A. Which, that work ? 

Yes {—A. It was building to the Hall mines smelter. 

When was that, what year 7—A. In ’99, I think. 

. 1896, I think, isn’t that it 7—A. 1896 or 1897, I think. 

. There wasn’t any railway construction work in that experience of your in 
British Columbia ?—A. No, except that branch. 

Q. What else did you do ?—A. I went to South Africa. 

Q. Now, before that, you were engaged, were you not, in private practice 2—A. I 
was there about seven years. 

Q. That is what you mean when you say that the only railway work you did within 
that period was this small branch ?—A. I gave up railway work, practically. 

Q. What was the character of private practice, such as yours, in a small place like 
Nelson, at that time 7A. It was very varied. 

Q. Outside of this small railroad branch you built 7—A. I was city engineer of 
Nelson and looked after the waterworks. 

Q. Yes 2—A. And I did a little bit of architecture, and a little mining surveying, 
I went out once or twice on a land survey, I was not a qualified land surveyor, but I 
did the work for other men. 

Q. What else 2—A. That is about ll. 

Q. So that during the seven years you were engaged in private practice at Nelson, 
the only railroad work you did was this short branch you have spoken of ?—A. Yes, 
that is all. : 

Q. Then you went to South Africa ?—A. To South Africa. 

Q. What were you engaged in there?—A. After the troops got to Pretoria I was 
put on the director of railways staff. 

Q. What did that staff consist of, and what did the work they were supposed to 
do consist of ?—A. My work was the building of new railways. 

Q. Who was in charge of that ?—A. I was. 

Q. What were your particular duties /—A. Everything. see 

Q. Everything? You mean everything connected with railroad building?—A. 
Yes, sir, Colonel Percy Girouard turned over so many troops and so many Kaffrs 


to me and I had to do the work. 
Q. Now, are there any engineers in Canada now who knew you in South Africa, 


major?—A. Yes. 


© 
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Q. Name some of them?—A. There are two I saw in British Columbia the other 
day. 

Q. Who are they ?—A. Mr. Hirsch and Mr. Calcott. : 

Q. Are there any engineers on the Transcontinental who knew you in South 
Africa?’—A. Yes, Mr. Bell. : 

Q. Where is he located?—A. Vermilion Bay; he worked for me once in South 
Africa. 

Q. Where did you live in South Africa while working for Sir Percy Girouard ? 
—A. At Johannesburg principally; my office was there. 

Q. That was your headquarters, was most of your work done there?—A. Most of 
my work? No, my work was scattered over two colonies; I had all the branches. At 
first I lived right on the work, not in the town, but out of the town, at one of the 
mines; I made my headquarters there. 

Q. But that was not actually on the work?A. Yes, we were building a line 
through there from Johannesburg to Verinigan, and it came all through those mines; 
the line was about 40 miles long, the main line, and the sidings we were building 
from this main line to the various mines amounted to something like 25 or 30 miles, 
and I was living in the middle of the mines where the work was going on. 

Q. So that you lived at headquarters rather than on the work?—A. It was on the 
work. 

Q. Were your duties largely office duties?—A. No. First I had to form my own 
staff, pick men up where JI could, and most of my staff at that time I am speaking 
of were really mining engineers; they had been residents at the mines and had been 
formed into a regiment at Capetown called the Railway Pioneers. 

Q. And these men composed your staff at first?—A. Some of them. 

Q. How many miles of new line were built under Sir Percy Girouard while you 
were there?—A. Well, there was that 45 miles to Verinigan—you will have to give 
me the map if you want that. 

Q. Well, roughly speaking—that with which you had something to do, I mean? 
—A. There was the road to Ermelo Springs. 

Q. What was the length of that?—A. I forget how far they built. 

Q. Can’t you tell us, roughly or approximately, how many miles were built?—A. 
I do not think it was finished when I left; they probably built 30 or 40 miles; it was 
a very light road. Then there was the Blomfontein to Modderspoort. 

Q. What was that distance?—A. I think about 75 to 90 miles. 

Q. Was that completed while you were there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have charge of that work?—A. I was in charge of it. 

Q. And it was completed under your charge?—A. It was completed; in fact, I 
had to operate it until everything was finished on it. 

Q. What other line was built?—A. The road from Harrismith to Bethlehem. 
me Q. What was the length of that?—A. Probably 90 miles, I have forgotten the 

istances, 


Q. Well, altogether how many miles would you say were built?—A. Then there 
was the Springfontein to Jaggersfontein. 


Q. And what was the length of that?—A. That event I i t 
Kimberley; I forget the length of these roads. ually was going on to 


Q. What do you say was the total mileage of these roads that were built?—A. Of 
the roads that were completed ? 
Q. Yes?—A. 300 or 400 miles. 


Q. And I understand that these railroads were turned over by the military 


authorities to the civil authorities later on, is that correct 2—A. Yes, when the war 
was over. 


Q. And just about that time, or shortly afterwards, you ceased to have connec- 


tion with the road? Did you remain there after that?—A. When Sir Percy Girouard 
left I left. 
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Q. Was there some little trouble between you and the civil authorities?—A. No, 
they were closing down. 

Q. There was no trouble of any kind?—A. No, I got a very good letter from 
them; they offered me, when they were abolishing the office I held, a position on the 
Springfontein-Jaggersfontein road or a gratuity of six months’ pay. 

Q. Have you got that letter?—A. I have it somewhere. 

Q. You haven’t it with you2—A. No. 

Q. But it is a fact that they retained some Canadian engineers in their employ? 
—A. Oh yes, I believe there are several. 

Q. Some of those were there in your time?—A. Yes, they were on the mainten- 
ance staff. 

Q. Well, now, coming back to district ‘F, what were your duties there, major; 
had you a printed copy of the general instructions that were issued to all engineers 
on the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. I produce this book, indorsed ‘ National Transcontinental Railway, Eastern 
Division, General Instructions to Civil Engineers concerning Surveys and Construc- 
tion.’—(Exhibit No. 31.) Did you have a copy of this book?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were familiar, were you, with the definition of the duties of district 
engineer, set out on page 6; I will just read them?—A. I don’t remember what they 
are. 


(Extract from Exhibit No. 31.) 
DISTRICT ENGINEER—DUTIES. 


“10. The district engineer is in full charge of all the parties in his district; he is 
responsible for the faithful execution of all instructions, general or special, which may 
be given from time to time, as well as for the proper maintenance of discipline in the 
parties. He will see that the engineers in charge of parties are properly instructed, 
that they are competent men, and that they faithfully perform the duties entrusted to 
them; he will instruct the commissariat officer from time to time as to stores required 
and will make all requisitions for supplies so as to give ample time for purchasing and 
delivering same; he will certify to all accounts, pay-rolls, &e¢., and send them in to 
the chief engineer on the first of every month; he will report to the chief engineer 
monthly, and oftener when opportunity offers, on all matters of interest affecting the 
work in his district. 

‘Tt will be his duty to know the general character of the country through which 
the line is being run and to see that ample exploration is made in advance of the 
preliminary lines. 

‘District engineers will send fortnightly to the chief engineer, from the reports 
received by him from his engineers, as called for in section 12, a full report of all the 
work done in his district.’ 

You are familiay with that rule, Major?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the definition of the duties proceeds as follows :— 

‘On the first of every month, he will summarize to date all matters bearing upon 
his operations, giving progress being made, and such other matters as are of interest 
and value affecting the work. 

‘He will forward to the chief engineer, duly approved, pay-roll, expense accounts 
and bills. 

‘He will take a blue print copy of the plans and profiles received and forward to 
the chief engincer’s office the original tracings.’ 

You say you are familiar with those duties as defined under section 10, is that 
correct, Major?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is a further rule at page 69, rule 90, with reference to district 
engineers’ reports : 

‘90. The district engineer will send in to the chief engineer once a month, or 
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oftener when opportunity offers, and there is matter of interest, full reports of all the 
work in his district.’ ; 

Q. You are familiar with that rule also, Major ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then on page 43, section 45, under the heading: 


* CONSTRUCTION. 


‘45. Ten to twelve miles will usually be allotted to each resident engineer. 

‘It will be the duty of the resident engineer immediately on reaching his residency 
to study carefully the specifications, contract and plans, so as to be prepared to decide 
promptly all questions that may arise within the scope of his authority, and in order 
to insure this end, he will confer with his district engineer on all points that seem to 
him to require explanation. He will inform himself fully of all the rules and matter 
contained in these instructions, and conform his work thereto in every particular. 
He will do all the instrumental work required on his residency in order that the 
contractor may rapidly and satisfactorily carry on the work in accordance with the 
plans, specifications and contract. He will make up monthly and final estimates of all 
work done in his residency in accordance with Form No. 4 and 5. 

‘He will treat contractors with courtesy and will give them all the aid necessary 
to expedite the work, and see that the conditions called for in the plans, specifications 
and contract are complied with,’ 

Now, you are familiar with that rule also, Major?—A. Yes, but that rule was changed; 
when you put division engineers on, the resident engineers reported direct to the 
division, they did not report to the district engineer. 

Q. Do you mean to that extent the immediate control of it was transferred from 
the district engineer to the division engineer?’—A. To the division engineer. 

Q. What time was that change made that you speak of ?—A. I think when the 
construction began, it would never do to have the junior, the resident engineer, report 
direct to the district engineer with an intervening senior man between them; the 
resident engineers are not division engineers. 

Q. Isee there is a rule here, 49, requiring that the resident engineer on his arrival 
at his residency will promptly notify his division and district engineer and the chief 
engineer, stating his post office, telegraph and telephone address 7—A. Yes, he does 
that through the division engineer. 

Q. Did you see that these rules were carried out?—A. I endeavoured to. 

Q. There is a rule, 46, I see here: ‘ The resident engineer will report to the divi- 
sion engineer, if there is one, otherwise to the district engineer.’ Does that cover 
what you spoke of as the change?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is a copy of the Colonist, of Victoria, B.C., of April 17, 1908 (handing 
order of reference to witness). Will you look at that, please, and see if that is the~ 
paper and if the letter bearing your signature is the letter which has been copied here 
in eee brought down in the House?—A, That is the letter. I did not keep a 
copy of it. 


Q. You did not keep a copy of it, do you mean of the letter or the paper ?—A. I 
have a copy of the paper. 

Q. Now, in paragraph 12, on page 42, of the charges that you have filed, you 
adhere to all the statements contained in that letter of April 16, that is correct, isn’t 
it, major?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you accept the responsibility for them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you also adhere to the statements in your interview in the same paper 
published on the 19th of April?—A. I do not. I take exception to this exhibit. 

Q. In what respect do you take exception?—A. I told the reporter that he had 
misrepresented a whole lot of things which he had not taken down correctly; he had 
not taken it down in shorthand, but wrote it on a little piece of paper about ‘that size 
(illustrating), and I believe he wrote two columns; I asked him to make corrections. 

Q. Were those corrections made?—A. Some. 
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Q. Have you those corrections?—A. I have not. 

Q. When were they made?—A. The following day. 

Q. In what particulars was the report of your interview incorrect ?—A. There 
were a lot of words put down to me that I did not make use of; language that was 
not mine. 


Q. Do I understand then that you disavow responsibility for that interview 2— 
A. Yes 

Mr. Hopcins.—He does not disavow the whole of it. 

The Wi1ness.— Well, the way it is written. The man who interviewed me twisted 
everything up, and put in some of his own words, not mine. 

Mr. Murrpuy.—Well, it is produced here on the records. 

Mr. Barker.—It is not produced by Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Parent.—No, but it has been produced in the House. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Which political party does the Colonist support?—A. The Conservative. 

Q. Have you any particular friends who are members of the staff of that paper ? 
—A. The reporter was the only one I knew. 

Q. By the way, what have you heen doing since you went out there last fall ?— 
A. I have not been doing very much. 

Mr. Hoperns objected to questions relating to witness’ private business. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I want to know whether he has been engaged in engineering. 

The Wirness.—No, I was out of engineering. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You have not been doing engineering work since. You have already told us 
that you based your letter solely on the report of the interview with Mr. McArthur 
and the item that appeared in the paper itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, taking up the statements contained in the article, and dealing first with 
that item as to the cost of the road, can you swear, of your personal knowledge, what 
the total expenditure will amount to?—A. I could not. 

Q. You cannot? Have you any idea at all?—A. Of the total cost of the road? 

Q. Yes +A. No, I haven’t made a calculation. 

Q. And you have already told us that you knew nothing about whether this inter- 
view with Mr. McArthur ever took place, and you took no steps to inquire as to its 
authenticity ?—A. It was not correct. 

Q. All you know is that it was not correct, do you know that?—A. I do not say 
that, no. 

Q. You do not say it, but you do not know?—A. I do not. 


The committee adjourned. 


Thursday, May 21, 1908. 
The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The cross-examination of Major Hodgins resumed. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q.—Major, I want to refer for a few minutes to the evidence that you gave 
yesterday. You told us that when you were in South Africa on the staff of Sir 
Perey Girouard, that he gave you a number of troops and that you had to go and 
build certain railroads? Is that correct?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Previous to commencing to build these roads did you make estimates of what 


the cost would be?—A. I had to run the survey first. 
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Q. Did you make an estimate of what the cost would be?—A. Not on that parti- 
cular one. During the war I could not. : ; : 
Q. I am not asking whether you could not, but did you?—A. I did not on that one. 
Q. We understand from what you said that the roads were built as a military 
necessity ?—A. Certain ones during the war were built in that way. Afterwards we 


built them in the regular way. : ; ; 
Q. But the majority of the roads that you mentioned were built during the war? 


—A. No. 

Q. No?—A. Oh, no. We started one from Johannesburg to Vereeniging, and a 
portion of about I think 18 miles out of Harrismith we built during the war, and a 
portion to Bloemfontein as far as Sanna’s Post. 

Was that work ever measured?—A. Yes. 

In what way ?—A. Cross-sections. 

Such a method is employed on the Transcontinental?—A. Exactly the same. 
Was it done under contract?—A. No. 

No contract?—A. No contract. 

. Well then in that case you were not called on to exercise your judgment as to 
classification ?—A. No. 

Q. And there never was any classification at all on those roads built under the 
conditions that you mention?—A. Certainly there was classification. 

Q. You have just said you were not called upon to exercise your judgment as 
to classification ?—A. On those branches certainly not. 

Q. No?—A. No. On those particular ones there is certainly classification. 

Q. On the ones built after the war?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Were the others built during the war?—A. During the war. 


220000 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Built by contract?—A. I was given seven or eight thousand natives and I had 
to build those portions as best I could. Sometimes the Boers would drive us back 
and I would have to retire and go on with some other road. 

Q. That was during the war?—A. Yes, during the war. 

Q. I am speaking after peace had been declared. Was the work done by contract 
or simply by what is called force account?—A. By contract. 

Q. Contract ?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Do you remember who the contractor was?—A. Pauline & Company were the 
contractors for one portion. They were on the Bloemfontein-Modderpoort Road. Wills 
& Lyall, an English firm, they also had a portion of that Bloemfontein-Modderpoort 
road. There was another contractor named Patterson. He was on the Springs-Ermelo 
road. The Harrismith road I have forgotten the name of the man. He was an Ameri- 
ean. He had the grading, and other small contractors were given the masonry. 

Q. By the contractor or by the government?—A. By the engineer in charge. 

Q. Who was that?—A. Captain Armstrong. 

Q. Were those contracts by mile, so much per mile, or for a lump sum?—A. No, 
they were so much per item. 

Q. How do you mean?—A. So much for earth and loose rock, so much for shale, 
&e. as the specifications myself. I have them somewhere. 

Q. You wrote them yourself?—A. Yes, I had h hi 

Q. You had to do everything?—A. Yes. OOO eee 

Q. Were those contracts awarded by tender?—A. By tender. 

Q. Who made the award?—A. The Tender Board. 

Q. Is that a government Board?—A. It was a Board made up of certain officials 
on the railway. 

Q. Made up of certain officials on the railway?2—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you a member of the Board?—A. No. I was not a member of the Board 
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Q. Was your chief, Sir Percy Girouard, a member of the board?—A. No, there 
oa two Royal Engineer Officers and I think one of the officials in the Stores Depart- 
ment. 

Q. Was the Mr. Armstrong you mentioned a member of the Board?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Now, I would like to refer to a point we discussed yesterday for some time. 
That is with reference to cut 1,383 to 1,398. That cut was on Mr. Xichan’s Division 
5, was it not?—A. 1,388 to 1,398? Yes. I think that is mile 27. 

Q. And formed part of Mr. Richan’s work?—-A. Yes. 

Q. You said yesterday you had received information about that contained on the 
sheet you filed from your assistant Mr. Heaman?—A. Mr. Heaman, yes. 

Q. And that information was received on your return from British Columbia in 
about the first week in November?—A. The notes were received when Mr. Heaman 
came back from this first trip. He read me over his notes, and told me the classifica- 
tion was in an awful condition in that district. We discussed one or two points and 
looked at the profiles and afterwards when I was leaving I asked him for a copy of 
them. He said he had not got a copy with him at the time. He had his notebook, 
a small notebook, and he read them out and I. took them down. 

Q. Let us understand this clearly. When you first got the information from Mr. 
Heaman it was merely a discussion between you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then later?—A. Then later on I got the notes. 

Q. In November at a time when you had for a month or more been out of the 
employment of the Transcontinental Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. You met Mr. Heaman again?—A. Yes, and I asked him for a copy of the 
notes. 

Q. You asked him for the notes and he gave you a copy of the notes?—A. I took 
down those notes from his notebook. 

Q. Now, Mr. Heaman at that time ,according to you, was either an employee of 
the Transcontinental Commission or an employee of the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Or 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. You are not sure which?—A. Not sure which. 

Q. But in any event he was not at that time your assistant ?—A. No. 

Q. So that he gave you the information at that time simply out of friendship? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And as affording some information that his former chief asked him for?—A. 
Certainly. 

Q. Now, have you seen Mr. Heaman since then 2—A. Yes. 

Q When?—A. I met him on my way down. 

Q. Did you write him to meet you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And where did he meet you?—A. At Kenora. 

@. And where did he meet you?—A. At Kenora. 

Q. When you saw him you were on your way down to Ottawa?—A. On my way 
to Ottawa. 

Q. Where you were summoned to attend as a witness?—A. Yes. 

Q. You wrote to Mr. Heaman to meet you 2A. wes. 

Q. Mr. Heaman at that time being, and still is I understand, an employee of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Heaman met you where?—A. At Kenora. 

Q. And were you in his company for some time ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long?—A. He came down as far as Eagle River. 

Q. You and he came down together as far as Eagle River?—A. As far as Eagle 


River. 
Q. Is that another station on the Canadian Pacifie?—A. On the C.P.R. The other 


train crossed and he came back by it. bac 
. What took place between you 9A. I asked him if he could give me any more 
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information. He said he would like to but that as he was working for the Grand 
Trunk Pacific he considered the information he received was theirs. : 

Q. Yes?—A. I said ‘ Will you give me any information about the time when you 
were working with me,’ and he said—he asked me what it was, so I referred to these 
things and I said ‘Is that correct.’ tity 

Q. Wait a minute. What notes were those?2—A. These notes here (pointing to 
notes) # : 

% Those two paragraphs at the top of page 41 of your charges?—A. Yes. I said, 
‘ Are those correct as you took them,’ and he said. Vesna. asked, ‘Can you tell me 
anything more about it’? He said, ‘I would rather not, but if T am summoned as a 
witness I suppose I will have to tell everything I know. ? He said, ‘I would like to 
tell you a good deal but don’t ask me to.’ 

Q. Yes, what else?—A. That is about all. 

Q. Was that the time when he gave you the month in which the work was per- 
formed as July or August?—A. No. 

Q. The months do not appear on that sheet of yours. Where did you get the 
month ? 

Mr. Hopcrws.—I am afraid I am responsible for that. 

A. I expect it was in that way. My cousin asked me what month, and I said put 
it down for July or August. 


By Mr. Murphy: 55 

Q. In any event you did not get it from Mr. Heaman?—A. No. 

Q. You made notes on the train between Kenora and Eagle River, did you not? 
—A. No. 

Q. While Mr. Heaman was with you?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Are you quite sure that you did not?—A. I think so. There were other mat- 
ters that I was talking to Mr. Heaman about, but they were private matters. 

Q. Well, was it about these private matters you made notes?—A. I think so. When 
[ left Kenora, I left some of my furniture and we checked that over. 

Q. We need not go into that. I want to know, Major, on your oath, if you did 
not make notes on that C.P.R. train with Mr. Heaman about the subject matter of 
this inquiry?—A. I checked over those notes with him. I read that sheet that I 
turned in. 

. Which sheet?—A. That httle item. 

. In your notebook?—A. In my notebook. I read it over to him. 

. Yes? Were any corrections made in it?—A. No corrections. 

. Or additions?—A. Or additions. 

Are you quite positive you made no notes on that trip2—A. I made no notes. 
With reference to the subject matter of this inquiry?—A. No notes. 

You are quite sure of that?—A. Quite positive. : 

. Did Mr. Heaman make any notes?—A. I could not say, I don’t remember. 
I don’t think he had a notebook. 

Q. What understanding did you and he have regarding his attendance as a 
witness?—A. He said he would come down here if he were summoned. 

Q. If he were summoned?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all?—A. I questioned him several times about the work and he asked 
me not to ask him any questions, he did not like to answer. The only question that 
he would really answer was, ‘ He said those are right. (Exhibit No. 30.) 

Q. He said those notes of yours on the sheet you have filed were all right 2—A. 


LOLLLLOO 


Yes. 


Did Mr. Heaman give you any notes of his own at any time?—A. No. 
Any last November?—A. No. 

Any on that trip on the train?—A. No. 

No2—A. No. 

. Did he afford you access to his notebook or other records?—A. No. 


e2eLe00 
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Q. He did not exhibit any to you’—Q. He said he had a book there. 
Q. Did he not show it?—A. He showed it to me. 
Q. And what did you read in that book?—A. I just glanced through it. 


! Q. Yes, and what did you see in your glance through it?—A. It referred to 
Richan’s district. 


Q. It referred to Richan’s district?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what was the reference that you read?—A. There was one reference but 
I have forgotten the—— 

Q. Well?—A. It was over classified. 

Q. Yes, and when did this over classification take place?—A. I don’t remember 
the date. 

Q. In any event it was after you left?—A. After I left. 

Q. And this is the gentleman you told us a moment ago pretended to be so loyal 
to his present employers that he would not give you any information?—A. I promised 
him I would not use it. 

Q. But he exhibited his book and gave you the opportunity of extracting from it 
any information you wished?—A. I did not extract any information. 

Q. Well, informed yourself of the contents of that book?—A. Just to that extent. 

Q. He gave you that opportunity and this is the man you want the committee to 
believe is loyal to his present employers? 

Mr. Hopvews.—That is hardly fair. He did not say that. 

Mr. Lennox.—He did not say that and it is not right or fair. 

The Wityess.—Mr. Heaman and IL 

Mr. MureHy.—lIt speaks for itself. 

The Wirness.—All right it speaks for itself. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Where is that book now?—A. I could not say. 

Q. What did you do with it?—A. Handed it back to him. 

Q. What correspondence did you have with Mr. Heaman, Major, after you left?~ 
A. I have had one or two letters from him. 

Q. Have you those letters?—A. No. 

Q. Where are they ?—A. I destroyed them. 

Q. Oh. Why did you destroy them?—A. They were private letters. 

Q. But you have put in letters here that are marked private and confidential. 
I don’t see that the fact that they were private justifies you in making away with 
them, as you have now mentioned?—A. Well, they were confidential letters and 
they referred to other people. 

Q. Yes, that was to be expected. Did you keep copies of them?—A. No, I 
did not. 

Q. Has Mr. Heaman copies of them?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Did you discuss those letters with him on the train?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were any notes made on the train regarding the contents of those letters? 
—A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you had considerable correspondence backwards and for- 


- wards with Mr. Heaman?—A. Not considerable; I don’t suppose there were more 


than four letters. 

Q. Not more than four letters? A moment ago you said one or two. Now, 
think again and see if there were not more than four?—A. No. 

Q. You mean four letters from you to Heaman and four from him to you?—A. 
About that, yes. : 

Q. Now, I shall ask you to produce that correspondence you had with, Mr. Hea- 
man?—A. I have not got any correspondence with Mr. Heaman; I destroyed them. 

Q. Did you keep copies of the letters you sent?—A. Not a copy. 
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Q. Well, what was this correspondence about?—A. About a good many sac 
principally private correspondence. A good deal of the correspondence was about 
my things that I left in my house. i : f 

Q. I don’t want any information about that; that is private in the real sense of 
the term. Was any of the correspondence about the matters that are being inquired 
into by this committee?—A. Some of it «was. 

Q. Some of it was. Now, what was that correspondence ?—A. I cannot remember 
all that was in it. : 

Q. Well, tell us what you remember, as you have destroyed the correspondence? 
—A. It was principallly that i 

Q. Begin at the beginning? How did it open up? How did the correspondence 
begin?—. It began with possibly references to private matters. There were several 
questions I had asked Mr. Heaman that he was unable to give me answers to. 

Q. Yes?—A. He gave me no definite information about anything. I got no 
notes from him as to any particular portion of the line. I asked him once whether 
the classification on McTaggart and the two Macfarlanes’ division was unaltered. 
I said I did not imagine there would be any change in that, that the only portion of 
my district that would require re-classification was on divisions 5 and 6, and he replied 
to the effect that my: : 

Q. Divisions 5 and 6. Whose divisions are they?—A. McIntosh and Richan. 

Q. And he replied?—A. snd he replied to the effect that that was all right, that 
my opinion was all right. 

Q. That your opinion was all right. Yes, what else?—A. Then he said he was 
cather tired of going up and down the line and making notes on classification. 

Q. Yes?—A. The chances were that he would be either transferred to British 
Columbia or District ‘C.? I think District ‘C’ or ‘D/ 

Q. Yes, and what else did this correspondence contain?—A. I don’t know whether 
I should give the opinion of an engineer on other engineers. 

Q. Oh yes, if you had not destroyed this correspondence you know it would speak 
for itself. Now we are entitled to know what it contained. What else?—A. Is that 
the ruling of the Chairman? 

The CHaiRMAN.—Oh yes, you have to answer that, I think. 

The Witness.—It was private correspondence. 

Mr. Carvetu.—lIs the witness to be asked to go into private matters ? 

The Wrrness.—I would prefer Mr. Heaman to come down. 

Mr. Carvett.—Mr. Chairman, is it your ruling that the witness should proceed? 

The CuammaNn.—I think as between two engineers talking over the matter— 

The Wirness.—Confidentially. 


The CHamman.—With respect to this investigation we ought to be entitled—— 


Mr. MurpHy.—One of them being still on the work. 

Mr. CarveLt.—He is not in the employ of the commission but in the employ of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Yes. 


Mr. CarveLL.—I am taking the same ground this morning that I have taken from 
the beginning. I don’t think we ought to drag into this any improper evidence. I 
i think this would be improper. I don’t see what right we have to inquire into the 
private transactions of Major Hodgins with Mr. Heaman or any other gentleman 
with whom he had correspondence. 

The CxHairMAN.—Of course, not private transactions, but if anything has trans- 
pired in correspondence, or in conversations, relating to the charges which we are 
investigating I think we ought to get that information. Of course, not privaate 
conversations or private affairs discussed in correspondence. 

Mr. Murpny.—I have already said I don’t want that. 


Mr. CarvELL.—The witness has said these were private references to other 
engineers. 


The CuamMan.—I think he ought to answer that 


EEAGY 5G 
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Mr. Hopems.—What opinions about other engineers? 

Mr. MacponaLp.—For what purpose did you desire this evidence, Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murpyy.—I don’t know that we ought to disclose at this stage why we desire 
this evidence. 

Mr. Barker.—This man is not on oath and he is expressing private opinions upon 
the character of other officers. 

Mr. Carve.tu.—That is the point exactly. 

The CHamman.—There was. correspondence between them and we have not got 
that correspondence. Mr. Murphy is trying to find out what was in that correspond- 
ence relating to some of these charges. 

Mr. Lennox.—If Mr. Murphy wants to have the information, and if it is 
evidence touching the subject of this investigation, I think we ought to have it 

Mr. Barker—We would be glad to hear it, if it is evidence? 

Mr. Mureuy.—I don’t want any private affairs. 

The Cuairman.—Of course, I am in the hands of the committee. My ruling may 
not be exactly what it should be, but as far as I am concerned, if there is anything 
in that correspondence that relates to these charges I think it should be told. 

Mr. Hopems.—As I understand it, Mr. Murphy, you want Mr. Heaman’s opinion 
about other engineers ? 

Mr. Murruy.—I don’t know what the information is. 

Mr. Hoperns.—Is that relevant; has that anything to do with this inquiry? 
Supposing he did say so and so was a bad engineer? 

Mr. Carvett.—And is it of any value to the committee in coming to a conclusion? 
I cannot see that it is. 

Mr. Murruy.—I cannot say until the witness has answered the question. 

Mr. Barker.—If Mr. Murphy insists upon it we should not object. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Mr. Murrny.—f the answer is irrelevant it can be stricken out. 

Q.—What period did this correspondence between you and Mr. Heaman that you 
have been referring to cover?—A. Let me see. To about April, about the middle of 
April. 

Q.—It began about the middle of April?—A. No, I think the last letter I got 
from him was the middle of April. 

Q. When did you go to Victoria?—A. I was there in December. 

Q. You were there from December?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are we to uunderstand that from December until April you had this corres- 
pondence with Mr. Heaman?—A. About three or four letters. 

Q: You had three or four letters between December and April?—A. And April. 

Q. From Mr. Heaman?—A From Mr Heaman. 

Q. Does the answer you gave a moment ago mean that your last letter was 
Peeeived) from wim sin April?—A. I think so. I would not be certain, I don’t 
remember the date. 

Q. You were uncertain yesterday as to the date at which Mr. Heaman left the 
employ of the commission?—A. Yes. ‘ ; 

Q. Can you tell us whether you had any correspondence with him before he left 
their employ ?—A. No. 

Mr. Carvert.—Yesterday he said it was either the end of October or the end of 
November, he was not sure which month it was. 

Mr. Barker.—The commission must have the actual date. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Now this correspondence you say was destroyed (/s\.. NOEEE 
Q. When did you destroy it?--A. I destroyed it when I was coming down here. 
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Q. You destroyed it after you had received the summons to come to Ottawa _— 
A. Yes. 

Q. To attend before this committee pee ies 

Q. Why did you do that?—A. Mr. Heaman asked me to. 

Q. Mr. Heaman asked you to. Very well. I don’t think we need pursue that 
much further. Now, in one of these letters Mr. Heaman mentioned that he was 
tired of going up and down the line and expected to be transferred to a certain section 
in British Columbia?—A. Yes, or ‘C.’ 

Q. His professional experience had been that of an office man, had it not, largely ? 
—A. Oh, no. Heaman is not here to defend himself. 

Q. He will be. I am asking you/—A. And he is a good engineer in the office 
and out of the office. 

Q. How much experience did he have before you got him 2—A. I cannot say as 
to that how much he had, I don’t remember. 

Q. Would you be surprised to hear that he had not a year’s experience{—A. Very. 

Q. Would you, too, be surprised to hear that he had not six months’ experience ?— 
A. Oh yes, because he was working for the Grand Trunk Pacific Company when I took 
him. 

Q. At what was he working?—A. Survey. 

Q. For how long?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. You don’t know?—A. The Division District Engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway at Winnipeg spoke very highly of him. 

Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. Kelleher. He is now chief engineer. 

Q. Did you ever receive a recommendation from Mr. Mann about Mr. Heaman? 
—A. No, I do not think they knew one another until they came here. 

Q. But they have become very intimate since?—A. Naturally so, they were assoc- 
iated together on the work. 

Q. Mr. Mann was referred to in this correspondence between you and Heaman, 
wasn’t he?2—A. I think so. He said something about him being out on the line. 

Q. Now at the time this correspondence was being carried on you were not 
employed by the Transcontinental?—A. No. 

a Then what right had you to ask for this information?—A. Why hadn’t I a 
right. 

©! eam not the witness. I am asking you what right had you?—A. I had a right. 

Q. What did you want it for?—A. I wanted to find out what was going on. 

ane pee you had ceased to have any connection with the Transcontinental ? 
-——A. Certainly. 

Q. Well, we will find out from Heaman what right he had to give it to you. This 
book that you speak about seeing on the train, containing Heaman’s notes, from which 
you say you got some information, what book was it?—A. It was one of his notebooks 

Q. One of his notebooks, containing notes made when?—A. J do not reneraben 
I did not look at the date, I did not go through the whole thing. I said, ‘ Well, if I 
ss ee ee = oo ieee sie any information it is No use my look- 
would like to'eive you all the afore ay eee eerien Tedinee Baer : 
I am called to Ottawa.’ : Dreler 10 20a 

Q. Were the notes in that book made : i 
Transcontinental?—A. I could not say. 0 ened 

ae a ene ee will be here to tell you. 

Mr. MurpHy.—Please do not interrupt the wi i 
Heaman will have his own sins to aie owituess, let the wainess one 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. You must know when the notes in that book were mad. M 1 aman 

’ b 
whether they were made while he was in the employ of the BR 3 ee 
—-A. I do not think they were, but I will not be certain; I did not look at the nen 
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Q. I am not asking you that; don’t you know that those notes in that book to 
vhich you refer were made by Mr. Heaman while he was employed by the Transcon- 
tinental Railway Commission ?—A. I do not. 

Q. You do not?—A. No. 

Q. Will you swear they were not?—A. No, I cannot swear about the date because 
I do not know the month nor the year. 

Q. I am not asking you the date, I am asking you whether those notes were made 
by ah Heaman while employed by the Transcontinental Commission ?—A. The 
notes ¢ 

Q. In the book that you looked at in the train?—A. No, I do not think they were. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say you do not know?—A. No, I do not think they were. 
By Mr. Murphy: ; 

Q. You do not think they were, but you will not swear they were not?—A. No. 

Q. Had the book a familiar appearance to you?—A. No, it was an ordinary note- 
book. 

Q. Was it like the book you had seen in use by Mr. Heaman when he was your 
assistant 2—A. No. 

Q. Was it a different kind of book?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just describe, please, what kind of a book that was ?—A. It was an ordinary 
common notebook. 

Q. An ordinary common notebook?—A. Yes. 

Q. What shape was it, square or rectangular?—A. Rectangular. 

Q. That is, it was a long narrow book, was it?—A. No, it was about, I should 
say, that wide, and about that long (illustrating). 

Q. Do you remember what kind of a cover it had?—A. No, I did not notice. 

Q. How long did the trip take from Kenora to Eagle River?—A. We had dinner 
on the train, and he got off just afterwards. 

Well, dinners last for different lengths of time?—A. The timetable will tell 
you that we got into Kenora about 12, I think, or a little after. I have forgotten the 
time, the train was on time, and he got off at Eagle River; it was about, I should 
think, probably two hours. 

Q. Would the trip have lasted longer than three hours?—A. Two or three hours. 

Q. Two or three hours; you think about three hours?—A. I do not remember now, 
you can find out in the timetable easily. 

Q. But I haven’t a timetable, and I have never made the trip. 

Mr. Barxer—Oh, give it up, the man says he doesn’t know. 

Mr, Murruy.—I am entitled to this information; I think that observation is un- 
called for. 

Mr. Lennox.—The witness cannot give the information, he says he can’t. 

Mr. Mureny.—We have not yet reached the stage at which the witness says he 
cannot give the information, I submit I have a right to an answer. 

Mr. Lennox.—He has given you the means of finding out. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Mr. Heaman’s request that you would destroy the correspondence which you say 
you did destrov was in writing, wasn’t it?—A. No. 
Q. How was it made?—A. He spoke to me on the train about it. 
Q. I understood you to say you destroyed that correspondence at Victoria? 
Mr. Lennox.—No, he said he did it while coming down here. 
Mr. Murpny.—! did not so understand the Major’s answer. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Where was it destroyed, actually ?—A. In Toronto. 
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Q. Did you show it to any person in Toronto before destroying it?—A. I do not 
think so, : : 

Q. You must remember, it is not so long ago.—A. No, I do not think I did. 

Q. Did you show the correspondence to Mr. Heaman on the train?—A. No, I 
hadn’t it with me. 

Q. Where was it at the time?—A. It was in some papers I had expressed down to 
Toronto. 

Q. And the request was made by Mr. Heaman on the train, and when you reached 
Toronto and got those papers, you sorted out this correspondence and destroyed it, is 
that a fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not remember whether you showed it to any person in Toronto before 
destroying it?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Will you swear you did not?—A. No. 

Q. You may have shown it to some person in Toronto?—A. I may. 

Q. Did you discuss with any person in Toronto the destruction of this corre- 
spondence before you destroyed it?—A. That I do not remember. 

Q. Well just think for a moment?—A. No, I dg not remember. 

Q. Who was present when you opened up those papers which you expressed to 
Toronto?—A. I do not think anybody was. 

Q. Where did you open them?—A. In my cousin’s office. 

Q. Do you mean your counsel here present?—A. Yes, I took them into one of his 
private rooms and opened them up, and waited for him to come in. 

Q. Yes, was that where they were destroyed?—A. No, I tore them up at my 
father’s house. 

Q. Now, is it not a fact that in one of his last letters to you Mr. Heaman told 
you that objections to a certain cut on this work had been made or would be made to 
Mr. Woods, the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer?—A. A certain cut? 

Q. Cuts, to certain cuts on this work ?—A. I do not remember that, I do not think 
SO. 

Q. Had been or would be made—that objections had been made or would be made 
to certain cuts in this work?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Objections regarding classification?—A. I do not think so, Mr. Heaman was 
very firm in saying that he did not want to give me any informaaton. 

Q. That was when you met him?—A. Yes. 

Q. But I am talking about a letter2—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. I would like you to charge your memory with it?—A. I do not think he made 
any reference to anything of that kind. 

Q. Did he not tell you in one of his letters, and in one of his last letters, that 
certain objections had been made or would be made to the classification of certain 
cuts and that these objections would be sent to Mr. Woods, or had been sent to Mr. 
Woods?—A. I do not think he did. 

Q. I would like you to be a little more positive about that if you can?—A. Well, 
sir, I can’t say anything else, I do not think he did, I do not remember. : 

Q. Did he say anything in one of his last letters about these objections to classi- 
fication having been made, or that they were going to be made to any other officials, 
or officers of the Grand Trunk Pacifie?—A. Any objection ? 

Q. To the classification of certain cuts?—A. I am pretty certain that Mr. 
Heaman did not specifiy any cuttings at any time in his letters. 

Q. I am not asking you that, Major, I am asking you a general question as to 
the contents as I am advised, of certain of those letters, more particularly the last 
letters, and I want to know if in some of those letters Mr. Heaman did not state that 
certain objections to classification had, prior to the writing of the letter, been made, 
or would subsequent to the writing of the letter, be made, and that these objections 


would be made to Mr. Woods or some other officer of the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A 
I do not think so. —— 
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ee Is that the best answer you can make?—A. That is the best answer I can 
make. 

Q. How is it you remember the rest of his letters so well?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. You have told us, in a general way, fairly well what they contained?—A. I 
have told you as far as I can remember. 

Q. Just reflect for a moment, Major, and see if you cannot recall a statement 
such as the one I am asking you about. You read these letters in Toronto again, 
before destroying them?—A. I went over one or two of them. 

Q. And that is only a short time ago?—A,. Yes. 

Q. So that you ought to be fairly familiar with the contents of those letters?— 
A. No, I cannot remember that he did. 

Q. You cannot remember that he did?—A. I do not remember him referring to 
anything of that nature, not to any particular point or cutting. 

Q. I am not asking you about any particular cutting, I am asking you gener- 
ally?—A. Yes, he referred to classification on two divisions, 5 and 6. 

Q. Yes, what did he say with regard to that?—A. One was about the same, I 
think he said that 6 was about the same, and that 5 had not improved, or something 
of that kind. 

Q. That 6 was about the same and 5 had not improved?—A. Yes, 5 had not 
improved. 

Q. That, I take it, had reference to the condition of things with which you were 
familiar at the time you left?—A. He was referring to the classification at the time 
I left. 

Q. What did he say about the representations made to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Company or its officers about that classification?—A. I think he referred to it, 
and said they were still reporting. 

Q. He said he was still reporting?—A. He said he was still reporting. 

Q. What else did he say?—A. What the company were going to do, he did not 
know. 

Q. He said he was still reporting his objections to the company about this classi- 
fication, and what the company was going to do, he did not know. What else did he 
say on that subject?—A. I think that is all I can remember. 

Q. Now, just think again, major, you are doing well when you reflect, what else 
did he say?—A. I do not think that I should be called upon to repeat the contents of 
these letters. 

Q. Oh, yes, this is part of them, I do not want anything that I am not entitled 
to.—A. Why should I be giving evidence referring to another man’s letters? I have 
asked you to get Heaman down here. 

Q. Now, major, we want this information, it was in these letters, they would 
speak for themselves if you had not destroyed them?—A. Well, you will get it from 
Mr. Heaman when he comes down here. 

Q. No, no, I want it from you now. Mr. Heaman hasn’t had those letters as 
recently as you had them, his memory might not be as good as yours, I think your 
memory is good. ! 

Mr. Carvert.—I think the witness is right, I think Mr. Murphy has no right to 
go into private letters between this witness and Mr. Heaman. ; 

Mr. Murpuy.—Surely the correspondence about classifications, which the major 
has said in his letters is the root of the trouble between himself and the commission- 
ers, is an important matter? 

Mr. Carvert.—Let us see how this will work out. Mr. Heaman says they are 
classifying sand as solid rock, that goes on record here as a fact and is published all 
over the country, and, assuming that Mr. Heaman is telling what is absolutely untrue, 
you see the position that we are being placed in. T am not saying that as an absolute 
fact, but it may happen that such is the case. It is the worst kind of evidence that 


can be given in any court or investigation. 
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The Cuamman.—I think I shall give the same ruling in this matter that we want 


to get at the bottom of the charges, and I am of the opinion that everything in that 
correspondence which the major can remember—we are not asking any private matters 
at all, we have no right to do that—but anything pertaining to these charges I think 
we are entitled to know. If he had these letters in his possession alt think we would be 
entitled to ask him to produce them; we have already ordered the production of private 
and confidential letters. } 

Mr. CarveLt.—I will take issue with you there again, I do not think we have the 
right to compel the production of them; we may have them produced, and put in 
evidence that which may be entirely false. Why should we ask the witness to bring 
these letters here? 

The CHaiMAN.—We are asking nothing with regard to private maters; but only 
in regard to the charges we are investigating now. 

Mr. Macponatp—This whole question whether this evidence is permissible or 
not depends upon the reason way Mr. Murphy asks that the evidence be given. The 
letters themselves are not in evidence, and letters which were not public documents, or 
on the file of the Commission as public documents are not evidence before us. I 
want to say that myself positively now, because I do not want any misunderstanding 
about my position on the subject hereafter. I am at a loss to know why Mr. Murphy 
is going along this line, and I think it would be well for him to indicate why he wants 
this evidence. If it is for the purpose of discrediting Mr. Heaman, I can understand 
the possibility of the evidence being offered on that ground, but as a matter of the 
ordinary principle of evidence being relevant to the issue, these letters are not evidence 
and would not be received in any court. 

Mr. Barxer.—Those letters would not be in evidence if they were here, and it is 
much worse if we are to take a man’s recollection of them. You can put Mr. Heaman 
in the box and he will prove what you want, no doubt. 

Mr. Mureuy.—With regard to private communications giving the character of the 
rest of the men, I do not want, I have stopped the major several times. 

Mr. Barxer.—The rest of it he says he does not recollect. 

Mr. Lennox.—We have wasted an hour already on this subject. 

Mr. Carvett.—We would like to get you on record on this subject. 

Mr. Lennox.—lI think we have gone so far it is a pity to stop him now. 

The Cuamman.—This position of the Chairman seems to be the right one, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barker. I would like to have the opinion of the committee on this, as it 
is a very important ruling. [I still maintain as my opinion that these letters—of 
course we have no right whatever to ask for anything that is private in those letters, 
but I submit that anything that can throw light on these charges which we are investi- 
gating we are entitled to know. If the major does not remember, he cannot help it; 
the letters are destroyed. and he cannot produce them. That is the course I take unless 
the committee objects. 

Mr. Barker.—] do not object. I would be very glad to have a ruling. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—My position is that these letters, if they were here, would not 
be evidence, and such being the case, you cannot give secondary evidence about them, 
unless Mr. Murphy can give us some reason, or says that he wants this examination 
for the purpose of discrediting Mr. Heaman, who, I suppose, is Mr. Hodgins’ witness. 

Mr. Hopews.—I was asking for a subpena for him. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The clerk tells me he has been subpenaed and I can see that 
there is a possibility on that ground that this may be evidence. 

Mr. Murruy.—That may be the effect as regards Mr. Heaman as Mr. Macdonald 
has stated, but, to be quite frank with the committee, that is not the basis on which I 
am putting in this evidence. Major Hodgins says, in his letter to the ‘ Colonist, 
‘The root of all the trouble between the Commissioners and myself was over ae 
fication,’ and that position was reiterated here by the major’s counsel, and I submit 
that everything that refers to the subject of classification, more particularly a conver- 
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sation or a letter between a former employee who occupied a close and confidential 
relation to the major, and who is now in the employ of the Grand Trunk Pacific and is 
still on that work, that anything that took place between these two gentlemen with 
regard to classification is evidence with regard to, and is relevant to the subject matter 
of this inquiry, and it is on that ground I offer it. 

The Cuamman.—As far as I am concerned I think your contention is right, and 
unless my ruling or opinion is challenged by the committee, I shall allow the questions 
to goon. Of course I invite the opinion of the committee on that. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. So that there is further information within your knowledge, I take it, from 
your last answer, as to what Mr. Heaman said with regard to classification?—A. He 
reported to Mr. Mann and Mr. Mann reported to the Grand Trunk Pacific, I believe; 
Mr. Heaman does not report direct. 

Q. What else was said on the subject of classification?—A. You mean in Mr. 
Heaman’s letter ? 

Q. Yes, in Mr. Heaman’s letters?—A. You mean his own opinion? 

Q. I am asking you what he said?—A. Well, I do not think anything else in the 
letter would be evidence. Why do you not call Mr. Heaman and ask him? You ask 
me to repeat something; it is not evidence for me to repeat what a man said. 

Q. I am asking you what he wrote further on the subject of classification, which 
you say is the root of the trouble between you and the Commission? What further 
do you recall major?—A. That is all. 

Q. That is all you recall. Well then, it is a fact that you wrote the letter to the 
‘Colonist’ after you had received all those letters from Mr. Heaman?—A. I think I 
got one from him just after. 

Q. You think you received one from him just after you had written to the ‘ Col- 
onist ??—A. Yes. 

Q. But the other three or four had been received from him prior to sending your 
letter to the ‘ Colonist’??—A. Yes. 

Q. Now with regard to the cut on Richan’s work, did you ever see the cut itself? 
—A. T haven’t seen it since it has been worked; I saw it before any work was done 
on it. 

Q. You saw it?—A. At least I presume I did, I walked over the piece of ground. 

Q. You presume you did?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact you never saw the cut itself?—A. Not the cu‘ when work 
was done on it. 

Q. You saw the ground before the cut was made?—A. I had been in that neigh- 
borhood, but I could not swear to going through that particular cut. 

Q. You are just familiar with the formation of the country 2—A. I was over that 
piece. I don’t think I was on that since the location or when there was an exploration 
party going out. 

Q. Was that winter time?—A. Yes, it was winter time. 

Q. It was winter time. Then the only knowledge you had of the country in which 
this particular cut was afterwards excavated was gained from a visit there during 
winter time?—A. Of that particular piece of the line. 

Q. That is what I am speaking of?—A. But further west, I was there in the 
autumn. 

Q. Never mind we will get there later. Just about this particular cut the only 
knowledge you had then was such knowledge as you could have obtained from a 
winter visit?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What knowledge did you get of that cut at that time?—A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Then what reason have you for saying that is a pure sand cut?—A. I quoted 


the notes of my assistant. 
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Q. Ah, you quoted the notes of your assistant. Do we again get back to Mr. 
Heaman? So that if Mr. Heaman is not correct in the notes he gave you about 
that cut then your criticism of it fails?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hoperms.—Not necessarily. 

The Witness.—The only information Mr. Heaman had given me was to say those 
notes were correct. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. At the time he gave you this, was he working under you?—A. At the time 
he took them he was working under me. es : 

Q. But not at the time he gave them to you?—A. No. Well, it is just a question 
and you can decide. When he came off the work and came back to Kenora with these 
notes and read them over to me—— 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, then, it is just a question. Tf I had written them down IL 
suppose I would have been entitled to them. As it was I did not write them down 
until afterwards. 

Q. In November?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you were not entitled to them?—A. That is a question for the 
committee. 

Mr. Barrer.—A question of ethics. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Now, who were the two engineers on that cut, at least on the division that that 
cut is located in?—A. Which cut? 

Q. Richan and Pearson, were they not?—A. I think so. 

Q. Were they included in the list of engineers that you mentioned yesterday as 
being amongst the best men you have had working for you?—A. I don’t know about 
Pearson, he is a new man, Richan has worked for a long time. 

Q. Did your commendation include Richan?—A. Yes. 

Q. It included him?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often had Heaman seen this cut?—A. Oh, I fancy he had seen it a good 
many times. 

Q. I don’t want your fancies, do you know?—A. Heaman was in charge of that 
division before Richan went on it. 

Q. Do you know how often he had seen this cut?—A. I do not. 

Q. So without knowing that you preferred to take Heaman’s statetment about 
it in preference to that of Richan?—A. Every time. 

_Q. Every time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why so?—A. Because I think a good deal of Heaman. He is a better engineer 
in my opinion than Mr. Richan. I don’t wish to discredit Mr. Richan, but I selected 
Mr. Heaman from al] the rest of them and gave him the promotion, with the approval 
of the chief engineer, to assistant district engineer. 

Q. Then when you give a general certificate of character to a staff of engineers 
you place Mr. Heaman on a higher pedestal, do you?—A. Well, I am just comparing 
Mr. Heaman with Mr. Richan. 

Q. Do you prefer him to all the rest?—A. Well, in some things. 

Q. In what for instance?—A. Heaman is a good all round man. 


Q. Yes?—A. He is a very clever engineer and in my opinion he is a very fair 
minded engineer. 


Q. Yes?—A. He has got good judgment. 

Q. Yes. Any other quality that commends him to you?—A. I think that is the 
general idea I had of him. 

Q. Did you know that any of the other engineers ever exhibited their notes, or 


books or private memoranda to persons not connected with the work?—A. You will 
have to ask them. 
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Q. I am asking you. Do you know?—A. I don’t. 
Q. You have told us Heaman did?—_A. Well, to me. 
Q. Yes, to you when you were no longer connected with the commission and 
coming down here under the summons of this committee ?2—A. Yes. 
a ah Did you know any of the other engineers to do anything like that?—A. No, I 
se Q. When you met the commission in Winnipeg in June last, do you remember 
r. Parent being there with the rest of the commissioners?—A. Yes, in June. 
Parent and yourself with reference to the work in your district?—A. I cannot re- 
member just now. I talked with him, I think. 

Q. Do you recall having a conversation with him?—A. I think I do. 

Q. Do you remember what took place?—A. Can you give me a pointer to start 
with? I cannot remember. 

Q. Well, I am not a witness but I have no objection to doing that. Did not Mr. 
Parent tell you that the work was progressing slowly in your district, and that this 
was not satisfactory ?—A. I discussed with everyone there the condition of affairs. 

Q. Yes?—A. And probably spoke to Mr. Parent about it. 

Q. You have no difficulty in recalling that Mr. Parent was there with you 2—A. 
Oh, no, he was there. He was there all right. 

Q. Do you recall a conversation with him along the line I have just mentioned? 
—A. On the condition of the work and the slow progress? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. You remember that you and Mr. Parent were speaking of the work?—A. Mr. 
Parent, I think, was on a sofa. I went up to see him. I cannot remember the 

Q. You went up to see him?—A. I remember we had a conversation. 

Q. And do you not recollect that conversation was about the slow progress of 
the work in your district and that was not satisfactory?—A. Possibly that was about 
the only thing, that was the principal thing to be discussed by us. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. That was the principal thing to be what?—A. To be discussed. 


By Mr. Murphy: 3 

Q. That was the principal thing to be discussed. Do you remember what reply 
you made? 

Mr. Hopems.—To what? 

Q. When the chairman inquired about the slow progress of the work?—A. 
Possibly I made reply that the progress was not the fault of the engineers, but the 
fault of the contractors. 

Q. You say possibly you made that reply?—A. That would have been the reply 
I would have made. 

Q. That is what you say now, but what reply did you make?—A. I don’t re- 
member. I don’t remember the subject of the conversation. 

Q. Well, try to recall it, major, as I am instructed it lasted for some time and was 
of such a character that it ought to be very easily recalled?—A. I had not any long 
conversation Mr. Parent. If I remember the time that discussions took place there 
it was a short time in the morning and then we went over to Mr. McArthur’s office 
and sat there for a short time, and then we drove out and went out on the line. I 
don’t remember the conversation. 

Q. I am not particular as to the exact place of conversation with the chairman ?— 
A. Well, I am trying to fix this conversation. 

Q. Well, I will ask you do you remember telling him there was a friction up there 
in connection with the work?—A. With the men on the work. 

Q. That friction existed in connection with the work?—A. Between the men and 


McArthur? 
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Q. No, friction of any kind in the relations between individuals connected with 


the work?—A. I possibly made some remark about Mr. Young. 


Q. Yes, what was that?—A. That he was interfering. I would not be certain 


whether I spoke to Mr. Parent about that. I am pretty certain I spoke to Mr. Reid. 

Q. Yes, you told us that already in your examination-in-chief, but 1 am ae 
you particularly as to your conversation with Mr. Parent?—A. I don’t remember that 
very distinctly. 

Q. At which, I understand, he asked you as to the cause or reason for the slow 
progress of the work and complained about it being unsatisfactory. My instructions 
are that you said this was due to friction that existed 2—A. Oh no. en 

Q. You don’t recall it?-A. I would not have said it was due to friction that 
existed, certainly not. ‘ 

Q. I am not asking you what you would have said, but what you did say4—A. 
Well, I did not say that. ; 

Mr. Lennox.—Is that a proper question to ask? 

The Wirness.—I did not say that, certainly. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Well, do you recall the chairman asking you to keep him posted in the future 
so as to facilitate the proper administration of the affairs of the Commission /—A. 
Oh no, certainly not. 

Q. And the progress of the work in your district?—A. The chairman never asked 
me to do that. The only man I can report to officially is the chief engineer. 

Q. I am asking you about this conversation there?—A. I don’t remember now. 
I certainly did not make that remark to him. 

Mr. Barxer—lIt was a very improper remark for him to make, if he did. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I am asking the witness. 

Mr. Barker.—You are asking if the chairman made a very improper remark. 

Mr. Murepuy.—That is Mr. Barker’s characterization of it. 

Mr. Barker.—That is the proper characterization of it. 

The Wrrness.—You see if I said to Mr. Parent anything about Mr. Young inter- 
fering it was referred to in this way—that Mr. Young was doing it out of his good 
nature. 

By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Yes, you have told us that in your examination ?—A. I don’t remember speak- 
ing to Mr. Parent about it. 

Q: You don’t remember?—A. No. Possibly I might have done so. 

Q. You have spoken about difficulties that arose on the work between that time 
and the time of your leaving the district ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Difficulties in connection with the work itself and in connection with some 
individuals there and so on. You have told us about those. Now did you inform the 
commissioners at the time those difficulties arose?—A. I informed the chief engineer. 

Q. You informed the chief engineer. Always?—A. I think so. 

Qeein every case?—A. 1 think so. I cannot recall a case where I did not, 

Q. Is it not a fact that you informed persons not connected with the Transcon- 
tinental Railway Commission of what you were doing or intended to do about 
difficulties 

Mr. Hopems.—What difficulties 2 

Mr. Murpay.—Difficulties that arose about the work. 

Mr. Hopes.—In what way? | 

Mr. Murpuy.—Classification for instance. 

The Wirness.—I don’t remember. 
re Be oo reflect for a moment?—A. That T informed persons not connected with 

Q. Not connected with the Transcontinental Railway Commission of what you 
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were doing or intended to do in connection with these matters?—A. In connection with 
what matters? 

Q. The difficulties that you afterwards complained about and now complain about ? 
—A. Such as? 

Q. Classification ?—A. Classification ? 

Q. Yes?—A. The only one I discussed that question with that I can remember 
would be Mr. Mann. 

Q. Mr. Mann? And Mr. Mann is what?—A. The Grand Trunk Inspector. 

Q. And was he at the time you discussed it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Had he joint supervision?—A. Joint supervision. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. But did you not discuss these matters with persons not connected in any way 
with the Transcontinental Railway Commission or inform such persons of them? 
Mr. Hopems.—Give the names. 
The Witness.—I cannot recall the circumstances. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Do you not remember making a statement to the effect that you were allowing, 
or intended to allow, a certain work in your district to be performed not according to 
the specifications and not according to Mr. McArthur’s contract?—A. No. 

Mr. Hopems.—I am not interposing any objection to the question as far as it 
goes but it does not go far enough. If intended to contradict the witness afterwards 
the person to whom the statement is made and sufficient identification of it, must be 
given. It is not fair for Mr. Murphy to ask if the witness made a statement to persons 
unknown to such and such an effect. My learned friend must take the responsibility. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I am testing the witness’ memory and we will come to the point 
mentioned by my learned friend a little later on. 

The CHARMAN.—What was your question ? 

Mr. Mureuy.—t asked the major if he did not make a statement to the effect that 
he was allowing, or intended to allow, certain work in his district to be performed 
not according to the specifications and not according to McArthur’s contract? 

The Witness.—No, there is nothing I would do on that work that I would not 
do after having discussed it with Mr. Mann. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. I am not disputing that, that is not the point?—A. We discussed the advis- 
ability of a change of classification in one or two instances. 

Q. I can quite understand there would be some reason for your speaking to Mr. 
Mann as he was the representative of the Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes. 

Q. But I am speaking of persons not connected with the Grand Trunk Pacific 
‘and not connected with the Transcontinental Railway Commission and I was asking 
did you make any such statement as that?—A. Not that I know of. I cannot recall 
any statement or having discussed it with any person. 

Q. Now you stated in the Colonist that you changed the location before Mc- 
Arthur had started work in earnest and that you thereby reduced the cost of 
MeArthur’s contract over one million dollars. 

Mr. Hopamws.—He changed what? 

Mr. Mureuy.—tThe location. 

Q. Was not that one of. your statements ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, now, can you swear from your personal knowledge that this change of 
location on your part was true?—A. I changed it as the engineer in charge of the 
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district. The change probably was made by the various engineers on the division. 
The surveys were run by them. i 

Q: That is, the eee manual labour was not done by yourself but by the engi- 
neers/—A. By the engineers. 

Q. That is not what I am asking?—A. What is it? 

Q. You stated in the Colonist that you changed the location before McArthur 
had started work in earnest, and that you thereby reduced the cost of McArthur’s 
contract over a million dollars?—A. Portions of the location. 

Q. Here is the clipping from the Colonist (reads) :— 

‘Mr. McArthur should have been more definite and explained what ‘ changes’ 
would increase the estimated cost; change in location and change in the standard of 
classification both affect the cost of construction. Change of location was made at 
some points by revision surveys. These improved the line and also reduced the cost 
of the McArthur contract over one million dollars. I was able to make these revisions 
before Mr. McArthur started the work in earnest.’—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your statement in the Colonist?—A. That was, yes. 

Q. Now, I want to know if you can swear from your personal knowledge if this 
change of location was true?—A. That the changes in location reduced the thirteen 
million? 

Q. Reduced the cost of the work by one million dollars?—A. Yes. As far as I 
was able to gather from calculations made in the office it was. 

Q. By whom?—A. By the engineers. 

Q. Yes, but I am asking you from your personal knowledge. What is your per- 
sonal knowledge about the matter?—A. My personal knowledge is that when I left 
there the valuation of McArthur’s contract was reduced over a million. 

Q. By what ?—A. By these changes. 

Q. Yes. Now, what were these changes?—A. Changes and alterations in the 
line. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Changes and alterations in the alignement, changes 
in grade, in certain places. 

Q. In the alignement?—A. And in the grade. 

Q. Those changes in the alignement and grade were not made by you but by the 
engineers?—A. Under my instructions. They probably would suggest a change or I 
would suggest it. 

Q. Will you then specify each change that was made?—A. I could not. 

Q. You could not?—A. Oh, dear, no. They are all on record in the chief 
engineer’s office here. 

Q. You cannot specify each change that was made?—A. No. 

Q. You say they are all on record in the chief engineer’s office2—A. Yes. 


A a Can you tell us what saving was effected by each of these changes?— 
5 oO. 


Q. You cannot?—A. No. 
Q. Can you tell us what saving was effected by any one change?—A. No. The 
only record I have about it is 
By Mr. Macdonld: 


: Q. Can you tell us any one change that was made2—A. No, that, would be going 
into figures. I could not remember the figures of the cost of the change previously. 

Q. Not so much the cost of the change, but—— . 

Mr. Carvett.—The location? 

Q. Yes, tell us any one definite change that you did make2—A. No, because 
they were all worked out in the office, and they would be reduced to dollars. 

Q. I am not speaking of the cost. You said this saving had been effected as a 
result of certain changes, so that we can get some conception of what you have done? 

Mr. Carvetu.—And the general] location of the changes?—A. No, I could t 
without reference to—without being in the office. : ; 5 
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By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. In what office and what papers do you want?—A. The Kenora office. I 
would have to go over the plans and profiles. 
Mr. Hopnems.—The commission ought to produce them. I would like the neces- 


sary papers to be produced, and opportunity afforded to Major Hodgins to go over 
them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you mean to say that you cannot give us the nature of one single thing 
that, as you say, reduced the cost by one million dollars on that section?—A. Oh no, 
one change did not, but the total changes. Some of the changes would be a little 
more expensive. : 

Q. The committee wants to know if you can give one or two of the changes. 

Mr. Hoperns.—Illustrate. 

A. There was one change—the biggest change that was made was a change of 
line from Canyon lake. There was a Iong piece of line changed there, and I had a 
lot of engineers on it. It is a very difficult piece of country. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Is that a location change?—A. I don’t remember now what the figures were 
on that change, but the total changes—when everything was changed some of those 
changes when you figured them out in dollars and cents were little more than the 
original, but the bulk of them, the total balance when these changes were all finished 
in the office and put together had reduced the cost to $11,600,000; $11,667,987.83 was 
what these changes were figured out at when I was in the office. That is the total 
was reduced to that amount according to the estimate made in the office. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. You say according to the estimate made in the office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who made the estimates?—A. Well, it would be compiled by Mr. Heaman 
and Mr. Ruddick, I think, and Mr. Mann. They all went over it. 

Q. By Mr. Heaman and Mr. Ruddick and Mr. Mann? Is that right?—A. I 
should think so. 

Q. Is that correct ?—A. I think so. Mr. Ruddick compiled this work for me from 
time to time. : 

Q. The book to which you referred you will put in as an exhibit ?—A. Yes, I 
would like to have it back again. 

Q. This compilation, was it chiefly by Mr. Ruddick?—A. Totalizing the whole 
thing up. 

Q. Who is Mr. Ruddick?—A. He was a resident engineer at headquarters. 

Q. Resident engineer at headquarters ?—A. This is his handwriting I think. 

Q. He is one of the gentlemen in your office ?—A. In my office. 

Q. And this compilation was made by him ?—A. By him. 

Q. Are you or are you not in a position personally to vouch for the correctness 
of the items going to make up that compilation, or have you depended altogether on 
what you received from your staff?—A, Well, in a general way I knew there was a 
considerable saving, but to get the actual amount in dollars and cents I have got to 
depend upon this statement worked out in the office. 

Q. I see. So that was your basis, was it, for the statement to the newspaper 
that a saving of a million dollars had been effected ?—A. The basis that T had esti- 
mated with the total, yes. These figures were made in the office. It is on that basis 


I got them. 
By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Were they reported to headquarters ?—A. Yes. McArthur came to me before 
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I left, and said he understood that the changes I had made had reduced the cost of 
ihe line considerably. I said it had, and he said ‘how much? I said, ‘It is over & 
million dollars.’ He said, ‘ Well, I put in 10 per cent on $13,000,000. That means 
$1,300,000, and if the cost of the line is reduced to twelve millions, I am entitled to 
$100,000 back.’ ‘ 

Q. Of his deposit?—A. Of his deposit. He said it would be very acceptable for 
him to get, and he asked me if his engineer could go over to my office and go over 
with Mr. Ruddick these details. I said, ‘Certainly,’ and he sent him over, and I 
understood that he was going to apply to get a reduction of his deposit. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Mr. Ruddick, you say, was the gentleman who made this compilation from 
the data supplied him by the men in your office 2—A. Supplied in my office. 

Q. How had it got to your office from the men on the work ?—A. In some cases 
they would work out their own valuation of the line, and in some cases they would 
not, but they were all checked over in the gffice. 

Q. Had Ruddick ever been over this work himself 2_A. No. 

Q. A few minutes ago there was an effort made to ascertain from you what some 
of these changes consisted of ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have mentioned that there were a great many of them, but you did 
not specify any one in particular?—A. No. 

Q. Did not one of the changes consist in this—that the line that had been the 
first line was abandoned and a new line run?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever go over any of these abandoned lines?—~A. No. Let me see. 

Q. Did you ever go over any of the new lines?—A. Oh yes, I have seen some of 
the new lines. 

Q. You have seen some of them. Did you see enough of them to satisfy your- 
self that the charges that had been made in the way you have told us were all im- 
portant and in the public interest?—A. Well, I satisfied myself with the plans. 

Q. In your office?—A. Exactly. You don’t suppose I could go out on the work. 

Q. I am not supposing anything; I am not the witness. I want to know what 
you did in connection with these changes for which you have claimed credit in the 
Colonist and upon which you have based part of your charges of frand against the 
commission and the engineers? That is what I want to know and what I am entitled 
to get. You say you did not go over any of the abandoned lines?—A. No. 

Q. So you don’t know anything about them?—A. I do know something about 
them. 

Q -What do you know?—A. I know the lines that haye been adopted are an 
improvement. 

Q. You know that hecause your engineers have told you?—A. I know they are 
an improvement from the plans. If they are not an improvement the plans are 
wrong, and I don’t believe the plans are wrong. 

Q. Very well we will see about that a little later. Now, after the contract was 
let to McArthur did you go over the line?—A. I have not been over the line, not from 
one end to the other continuously; I have only been over a portion. 

Q. Do I understand that none of these changes were suggested by you?—A. A 
good many of them were. 

Q. A good many of them were?—A. Yes. 

Q. From your inspection, made in the office, of the plans?¢—A. Exactly; you see 
each one of these engineers would send me in the information regarding the portions 
of the line that they were running, and of that work I knew they had the best knowl- 
edge; I would put them together, one man would adjoin another man, but he would 
not know anything about that man’s portion, so that these all had to ie put toneties 
levels and everything of that sort reduced to the same data. They would obit 
suggest a change, and would come into the office to discuss whether they had better 
run this line or another line, and in other cases after studying the plans I would 
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suggest some changes and say, ‘Try another line here, and they would report on it, 
adopting it or abandoning it. 
Q. All this on your part was done in your office/—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


(Ay Dye) AL understand you to say that they abandoned the line—say one line is 
contemplated, you did not go with them over this and personally inspect it at all?— 


‘A. You see, if I had gone over these lines I would really have to go over them 


and find out as much as the men who ran them, and if I did that I might as well have 
sent the engineer into my office to do my work, and do his work myself. When you 
employ a staff to do the work you have to use them for that purpose. 

Q. Would it not be necessary, after the experimental survey had been made by 
some of your assistants, for you to go over the ground yourself in order to enable you 
to determine whether it would be prudent to abandon a certain line or not?—A. In 
some cases it might, but it would take a long time for a man to get the run of the 
country in his head; any locating engineer would tell you that. If I had gone out 
on the work I would probably take a good deal of the time of the engineer in charge 
of that location trying to find out and to learn as much about the country as he would 
know. 

Q. Where was this book from which you are quoting, made up?—A. In my office. 
Q. Well, when?—A. There is an entry here, the last in September. 

Q. Have you a copy of the contents of this book?—A. No. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Then I submit I am entitled to inspect this book. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Was that a book that you got in the office of the commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Paid for by the commission?—A. Possibly, yes. 

Q. That is our book, then—Mr. Chairman, I want that book—aA. This is a copy 
of the original book. On all work that I am on, I generally keep a statement of this 
kind, and this was being prepared for me for my own personal use, and I expected I 
would have it when the whole work was finished. I used to send it up to Mr. Ruddick 
every month to fill in the monthly reports, and that is all the value it is to me, just a 
as a record of this work. I see no objection to the commissioners having it if they 
wish to claim it, and I will buy a new book and have it transferred, but you have a 
copy of this in your own office. 

Q. We haven’t seen it?—A. I think you will find it there. 

Q. Coming to the changes in the classification, you state in the Colonist that 
“The root of all the trouble between the commissioners and myself was over classifi- 
cation, they wanted me to change my ideas, based on a good many years’ experience 
on construction, to classification that is allowed to the contractors in Quebec.’ To 
allow the Quebec classification in your district. Now, major, on your oath are you 
prepared to swear that is true?—A. In my opinion it is. 

Q. In your opinion?—A. Yes, that was the root of the trouble. 

Q. But what about that part of your statement that the commissioners wanted 
you to change your ideas based on a good many years’ experience on construction and 
to allow the Quebec classification in your district?—A. That is also my opinion. 

Q. Now, who asked you to change your ideas?—A. Mr. Young suggested that I 
should do as Doucet did. It was a question he did not understand, but he understood 
there was a much higher classification given in Quebec. I cannot repeat his words, 
but I may repeat my impression of the conversation, that there was more classification, 
or classifiable material in Quebec, and that the prices the contractors were getting 
there were lower, and there was no trouble; up in district ‘F’ there was less material 
to classify, the price was higher and there was trouble; he said, ‘Why don’t you do as 


—15 
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Doucet does’? I said, ‘If Doucet were up here he would do just the same as I am 
doing, I cannot do anything more. I am giving them all I can, or, at least, the 
engineers are giving the contractors all they can, they have my instructions to do so, 
they are experienced men, they have had work before of this kind and they know how 
to classify.’ 

Q. Is that what you mean when you say you were askeu to change your ideas, 
based on many years’ experience, and allow the Quebec classification ?—A. Yes, 

Q. That is the conversation to which*you refer?—A. One of them. 

Q. Where did that conversation that place7—A. In Winnipeg. 

Q. When?—A. When the commissioners were up in Winnipeg in the early part of 
June, because the Quebec trip followed just afterwards. 

Q. Who was present when this conversation took place?—A. No one. 

Q. Except?—A. Mr. Young and myself. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. When did you say that conversation was? 
Mr. Murpuy.—When the commissioners were in Winnipeg in the early part of 
June and the Quebec trip followed. 


By Mr. Murphy: oe 

Q. Did you have any other conversation, such as you allege, with any other com- 
missioner about the same subject?—A. About going to Quebec. 

Q. No?—A. With reference to Quebec? 

Q. No?—A. Or the Quebec classification ? 

Q. No, with reference to your statement in the ‘ Colonist’ that the commissioners 
wanted you to change your ideas based on a good many years’ experience on construc- 
tion, and to allow the Quebec classification; I want to know what commissioners you 
had conversations with who asked you to change your ideas. You have told us that 
conversation about Mr. Young?—A. I did not put in that they asked me to change 
the classification, but that they wanted me. 

Q. ‘ They wanted me to change my ideas,’ who wanted you?—A. Mr. Young. 

Q. Who else?—A. The others. 

Q. Who are the others’—A. Mr. Reid, he suggested that I should copy Doucet. 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Young were the only two commissioners who made any reference 
to copying Mr. Doucet or working on the Quebec data, and Mr. Grant suggested it. 

Q. Just a moment, you say, ‘The root of all the trouble between the commis- 
sioners and myself was over classification, they wanted me to change my ideas, based 
on a good many years’ experience on construction, who are they?—A. I include all 
of them, although I cannot remember any conversation with Mr. Parent or Mr. MclIsaac 
on the subject. 

Q. You cannot remember any conversation between you and Mr. Parent and Mr: 
MclIsaac in reference to the mater2—A. No. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Did any conversation ever occur of that nature; have you any reason for 
saying that? Did the matter come up in your conversation with the other members? 
—A. No, you see I had a conversation with Mr. Young in which he talked about Beer 
fication, he admitted he didn’t know very much about classification but he reasoned 
that if the classification in Quebec—if there was more classifiable material in Quebee 
and there was a lower price for it than McArthur was getting, that T ou ht t d 
there and see it and get an object lesson. Oe ana 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Who said this?—A. Mr. Young. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Did Mr. McIsaae or Mr. Parent discuss this with you4—A. No, I do not 
remember. 
Q. When you say that you do not remember—did they ?—A. No, I will say posi- 
tively that Mr. Parent never had any such conversation neither directly nor indirectly. 
Q. Neither directly nor indirectly—or Mr. McIsaac?—A. No. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Then, according to the explanation you have given, your statement in the 
paper relates to Mr. Young and Mr. Reid?/—A. And also to the appointment of Mr. 
Grant from Quebec, Mr. Grant had had charge of the classification there, and his 
appointment was insisted upon by the chairman. 

- Q. How do you know that?—A. I understood that from the chief engineer. 

Q. How do you know it?—A. I tell you how I know it, I understood from the 
chief engineer that he had objected. 

Q. Did you have any personal knowledge of that7A. Oh no. 

Q. Let us stick to this statement in the Colonist Mr. Grant is not one of the 
commissioners ?—A. No. 

Q. Consequently this cannot refer to Mr. Grant?—A. All right. 

Q. ‘They wanted me to change my ideas’?——A. Yes. 

Q. I understand you to say that the word ‘they’ refers to Mr. Young and Mr. 
Reid, is that correct?—A. I mean the commissioners as a whole—I do not know 

Q. You have just told Mr. Macdonald that you never had any conversation with 
Mr. Parent or Mr. McIsaac?—A. Well put your question in another way, ask the com- 
mittee here to answer that question. 

Q. No, sir, I will ask you; you’re the man who made the statement, the committee 
cannot know, except such as you may have told privately, I want to know the history 
of the thing? A. What is it you want me to answer? 

Q. I want to know which of the commissioners your charge in the Colonist 
relates to, ‘They want me to change my ideas’?—A. Mr. Young and Mr. Reid were 
the only two who spoke to me about it. 

Q. You have told us about the conversation with Mr. Young?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did that take place?—A. In Winnipeg. 

Q. Where, in Winnipeg?—A. At the Roya] Alexandra Hotel. 

Q. Do you remember the date?—A. Well, I'll have to get the date, it was given 
last night, I think, the date the commissioners were up there. 

Q. Were they there only one day?—A. I don’t remember, no; let me see, they 
came up one night and the next day we went over the line—no, they were there more 
than one day,I do not remember how many days they were there. 

Q. Did this conversation take place the first day they were there?—A. I can’t 


remember. 
Q. You can’t remember—did it take place the second day they were there?—A. I 


can’t remember. 

Q. Do you remember what time it did take place ?—A. I do not remember that. 

Q. Do you remember what part of the hotel it took place in?—A. Yes, it was in 
the rotunda, we were sitting on a sofa, or Mr. Young may have been sitting on a chair 
I do not remember which. 

Q. At all events you and he were sitting in the rotunda?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who were present, do you say?—A. Just Mr. Young and myself. ; 

Q. And Mr. Young, you say, admitted that he knew nothing about classification ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. He admitted he knew nothing about engineering?—A. Yes. a 

Q. You and he were discussing some of the troubles on the work in your district? 


aA. Yes. 
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Q. Having admitted hat he knew nothing about these matters you say he pro- 
3 t Quebec?—-A. Yes. 
bes ee ile a words?—A. Well, as I have stated, he said he could not 
understand why there was kicking up on district ‘F, and none down below, and [ 
said, well, it is not in the engineers, if Mr. Doucet was up here he would do the same 
as i am fone it is in the contractors, as far as J can understand the contractors in 
Quebee are much more experienced rock men, they are much bigger men, and that I 
would do what I could to help McArthur. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You understood that the contractors in Quebee were much more experienced 
men, bigger men?—A. Much more experienced men, yes. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. What was the exact conversation, major?—A. [ cannot remember the exact 
words, I can only recollect the impression I received. 

Q. And that is what, as well as you remember?—A. He specially made reference 
to the Quebec work, that was the way Mr. Young put it, and I said it was better to 
leave that alone. He said, you had better go down and see, or come down and see, I 
do not know which way he put it. But anyway to see for myself. I said, ‘If Mr. 
Doucet was up here he would do *he same as I am doing, and if I were in Quebec I 
would do the same as Doucet did, there is only one way to classify, and we are both 
working on the same specifications.’ 

Q. That if you were in Quebec you would do the same as Doucet was doing?— 
A. Yes, that is what I said. 

Q. So that if you were down in Quebee you would do the same classification that 
he was doing?—A. No, that is not what I mean, I was speaking then before I went to 
Quebec. 

Q. That was before you went to Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any kick about classification in your district?—A. Yes, I could not 
fasten it to any particular case. 

Q. Did Mr. McArthur ask you anything about classification?—A. Mr. McArthur 
had said very little to me personally, he would speak generally that the men on the 
work, the subs, were kicking. 

Q. Had there been any request for re-classification, re-classifying any of the work? 
—A. Yes, Mr. Hazelwood, had said once or twice that certain engineers were not 
giving enough, and I had referred to the engineers. 

Q. Had that ben said to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had referred it to the engineers?—A. I had spoken to the engineers, 
SAER 

Q. And this, you say, was the subject of the conversation with Mr. Young?—A. 
With Mr. Young. 


Q. And this conversation took place, you say, in the early part of June?—A. In 
the early part of June in Winnipeg. 


Q. Was there anything more serious to discuss at that time than the subject of 
classification ?—A. The lack of men. 


Q. These were the principal topics of discussion between you and Mr. Young?— 


IAS Yes. ie 


i a Now, major, you remember putting in a report in answer to Mr. Grant’s report? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Your report is dated July 31st?—A.Yes. 


Q. That would be nearly two months’, six weks’ int 
| . erval anyway, b ; 
date and the meeting with the commissioners in Winnipeg ?—Yes, ee 


* 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. When Mr. Young spoke to you in Winnipeg, was Mr. Parent and the other 
two commissioners there at that time?—A. They were all there. 

Q. I mean they were all at Winnipeg, at the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they present at the interview ?—A. They may have been some place 
else in the hotel. 

Q. Did you regard what Mr. Young had said to you as being an improper 
proposal?—A. I said: 
i Did you regard what Mr. Young said to you as an improper proposal /— 

ENO? 

Q. You did not regard anything he said to you as being of sufficient import- 
ance to require you to go to the chairman and ask if he agreed with the opinion 
of Mr. Young?—A. No, I looked upon it in this way 

Q. Did you or did you not look upon it as of sufficient importance to go to 
the chairman and ask him whether he agreed with Mr. Youngs view, or whether 
this was the view of the commission?—A. No, I considered Mr. Young was talk- 
ing about something he didn’t know anything about, and I was very anxious 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. He admitted that?—A. He admitted that he did not know anything about 
it, and said, “ Well, go down and see for yourself and get an object lesson.” 

Q. Now that you have told us that this question of classification and the lack of 
men were the two topics of discussion at that time?—A. I never considered classi- 
fication was a very important question at that time on the work. [ do not know 
whether I told Mr. Young at that time that the classified material that could be 
classified up to that date was a very small amount, I think I figured it out, but 
whether I told Mr. Young or not, I figured out that if I took all the common exea- 
vation that had been returned up to that date or up to about that date in the rocky 
portion, leaving the prairie portion out, and dumping that into loose rock, that is, 
giving them 60 cents a yard for it, instead of 30 cents, it would not have amounted 
to $400 per mile, and $400 per mile would not have helped anybody out. 

Q. How many miles would you have applied that to?—A. About 170 or 175 
miles. 

Q. 170 or 175 miles, what percentage of the work was done ac that time? Do 
you remember?—A. Oh no. 

Q. Would there be 50 per cent?—A. No, put it in a different way. 

Q. Would it be 25 per cent?—A. I will put it in a different way, possibly it 
might have amounted to $70,000 on the work that had been done to date. 

Q. And what percentage of the work had been done?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Had 50 per cent of it been done?—A. No. 

Q. Had 40 per cent of it been done?—A. No. 

Q. Had 30 per cent of it been done?—A. About that. 

Q. About 30 per cent, was that at the same rate?—A. Of course, if you apply 
that $70,000 to one man it might be an appreciable sum. 

Q. You are spreading it over that whole line?—A. Yes, you see, McArthur had 
come to me and told me that his suls owed him money, $1,200,000 an advance he 
had made to them, he was going behind and we were discussing some possible way 
of helping him out, and I said that $70,000, whether you give it to one man, or dis- 
tribute it all over the line, I might have mentioned it in that way to show that 


it was a very small sum—— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you mention it to Mr. Young, do say?—A. T do not know whether i 
told Mr. Young, but I said that the question of classification on my division up to 
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date did not amount to very much, as will be seen on a reference to the estimates. 
‘Now in June the classification leaving out the prairie section and raking the rocky 
section, the June estimate returned 999,283, say 1,000,000 yards of solid rock, and 
only 186,000 odd yards of loose rock and 286,000 of common excavation. Tf I took 
all the common excavation, which would be very extravagant to take, all the common 
excavation to ‘date and turn it into loose rock, that would be adding another 30 cents, 
he had already received 30 cents for it, that would mean $70,850. Well, that is a 
very inconsiderable amount to discuss in reference to classification. 

: Q. But that is what you did discuss with Mr. Young at that time i—A. al said, 
“Tf Mr. McArthur is losing money he cannot be losing it on classification material, 
it must be on solid rock.” ; 

Q. So that no matter what might then have happened the issue between Mr. 
McArthur and the commissioners could not have been a question of classification 
in your opinion?—A. He claimed,: that his (McArthur’s) men claimed they were 
not getting enough, but I could not get any specified ground or anything else. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Had any questions arisen over quantities between the engineer and the con- 
tractors?—A. There had been a question, now that I recollect it, down on the first 
sub-contract out of Winnipeg, I believe I had an engineer named McDougall there, 
and he said that the sub-contractors had said to him they were not getting enough. 
I had spoken to Mr. McTaggart, the division engineer, about it; he, I believe, had 
looked into it, and I had also spoken to my assistant district engineer, who, at that 
time was Mr. Armstrong, and he had looked into it and they all backed up the 
engineer. 

Q. That is the only instance you now recollect of a question about the quan- 
tities? A. Later on—or I do not remember whether it was in June, or before or 
after June, Mr. McArthur spoke to me and said he was not getting enough measure- 
ment, he used the words “enough measurement and enough classification.” I said, 
“ whereabouts?” and he said, “It is general, all my subs are complaining.” 

Q. His subs were complaining, did he say whether it was only as to measure- 
ments or classifications?—A. That is what I wanted to get from Mr. McArthur, 
and he said, “It is general;” JI said, “Tell me who it is, give me one instance?” 
He said, “I.do not know, it is general all over the line.” I said, “ Let us start from 
Winnipeg.” I forget the first contractor’s name, but I said, “Is he kicking?” and 
he said,” “No.” I said, “Is Walsh kicking?” and he said, “Yes.” I said, “ What 
is the matter with Walsh?” and he said, “ Walsh claims he is not getting enough 
classification on a certain cut, and that the engineers haven’t measured enough.” 
I said, “JI will change engineers there, I will take the engineer who is the resident 
engineer on the next west section, and have him measure it, and if he doesn’t satisfy 
Walsh I will get Mr. McTaggart, the division engineer, to go and measure it himself, 
or I will send Mr. Ruddick out of my own office; I will do anything like that to 
test it.” I said, “ Mr. Hazlewood is an engineer, too, and can measure them in Mr. 
McArthur’s interest, and if there are any objections to measurements made by my 
engineers, Mr. McArthur has his own engineers, and they can measure it; there prac- 
tically can only be one result in measurement,” and I found afterwards that Hazle- 
wood and McTaggart had made really the same measurement. ' 

Q. There was no serious question about measurement?—A. Not that I looked 
upon as serious, Mr. McArthur looked upon it as serious. 

Q. That is what I wanted to get. 


Committee rose at one o’clock. 
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Tuurspay, May 21, 1908. 
3 4 o’clock p.m. 
Cross-examination of Major Hodgins continued. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Before the adjournment this morning, major, you were telling us about 
the interview you had with Commissioner Young, at Winnipeg, early in June, 1907. 
You detailed the conversation, the greater part of it at least, and in answer to a 
member of the committee you stated that whatever was said by Mr. Young did not 
convey any idea of anything improper to you?—A. Oh, nothing at all. 

Q. And that you had not spoken to Mr. Parent, the chairman, about it?—A. I 
don’t remember speaking to Mr. Parent. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Young had been on the work in Quebec?—A. I 
could not say. 

Q. On this La Tuque work before that conversation?—A. Why, I could not, say 
anything at all about it. I simply thought he was talking about a subject that he did 
not know, and I don’t know whether I said to him that he might be anxious to help 
the contractor. 

Q. That what?—A. I thought he might be anxious to help the contractor, but 
that was all. The conversation we had did not convey to me any idea on Mr. Young’s 
part that he was doing anything improper, but he was ill-advised in talking on the 
subject. 

Q. And from that you drew the inference that he did not know what he was talk- 
ing about?—A. Talking on a subject he did not understand as well as I did. 

Q. That I take to be the meaning of your answer? You discussed Mr. Doucet 
and his work on that occasion to some extent?—A. Yes, he referred to Mr. Doucet’s 
work and, as I said, I replied and said that if Doucet were up on my work he would 
do the same as I was doing, and that if I were on his work I would do the same as he 
was doing. 

Q. And the reference by Mr. Young, as I understand it, to your going down there 
was for you to see how Doucet was doing things?—A. He said, ‘ You had better go 
and see.’ 

Q. How Doucet was doing things?—A. Exactly. 

Q. That is not the occasion on which Mr. Young used the words ‘ Get an object 
lesson’?—A. That is the time, yes. 

Q. That was the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he use those words?—A. I think so. I am certainly under the impression 
that he did. 

Q. Well, I am asking you now whether Commissioner Young on that occasion 
actually used the words ‘ object lesson’?—A. Yes. 

Q. You swear to that?—A. Yes, to the best of my memory that was the impres- 
sion conveyed to me, those words, and I have always 

Q. I know that might be an impression. That is, if you have got an impression 
and want to convey to somebody else in your own language what that impression was 
you might properly enough say that Mr. Young told you to get an object lesson; but 
what I am asking is, did Mr. Young actually use those words in speaking to you?—A. 
I think so. 

Q. Well, I would like you to be exact about that because he denies it. : 

Mr. Hopcarns.—That is, you are advised that he denies it?—A. I want to be fair 
now on this. ; 

Q. I understand that, major?—A. He spoke about Doucet and I said, as I told 
you just now, that if Doucet was on my work he would do exactly the same as I did, 
and I said that if I was down on his work I would do the same thing as he did, and 


he said to me, ‘ Well, you had better go down and see and get an object lesson.’ 
Masor Hopes. 
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Q. Now are you sure those were the exact words?—A. I am not as certain of those 
words as I am of my own. If Mr. Young denies it why : 
Q. Then you would return, as I understand it, to what you said a moment ago, 
that was the impression it left on your mind?—A. Exactly. _ Eee 
Q. But you did not think it conveyed any improper suggestion to you at the time? 
ae 0. 
oe since?—-A. Nor since. My reply to him shows that if I were down there 
I would be doing it as Doucet was doing it, and if Doucet were on my work he would 
do exactly as I was doing. We had the one classification to go on and material is 
easily judged. The engineers I thought were experienced men and in my opinion 
they were classifying all right. They would ask me on one or two occasions about 
things and we agreed. : 

Q. Was it also at Winnipeg on the occasion of the visit early in June of the com- 
missioners that you had the interview that you had spoken about with Commissioner 
Reid ?—A. I spoke about an interview with Mr. Reid in Winnipeg. 

Q. Yes?—A. And also in Ottawa. 

Q. But I am speaking now about the Winnipeg one. Did the interview that 
you say took place between you and Commissioner Reid at Winnipeg take place on 
this occasion early in June?—A. Yes. 

Q. Last June?—A. Yes, that one I am referring to. 

Q. Where did that take place?—A. In the hotel. 

Q. In the Royal Alexandra Hotel?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who were present?—A. I am not certain. Mr. Reid and I were alone sitting 
on the sofa I think, for a considerable period. Mr. Young and Mr. Lumsden had 
been there but they had gone away. 

Q. Yes. What day was this, the first day the commissioners arrived in Winnipeg? 
—A. I think so. 

Q. You think so?—A. Yes, I am not certain. 

). Well, perhaps you could locate it in another way. Was it the same day as 
that on which you had the interview with Mr. Young?—A. I think so. 

Q. You think so?—A. We were in the hotel altogether. I would not be so 
certain. 

Q. Well, what time of the day was it?—A. I would not be certain about that. 
I think it was before luncheon. I am not certain on that point. 

Q. You think it was about mid-day some time. A little before luncheon 7A. 
Yes, I would not be certain. 

Q. Now just tell us, major what was said at that interview between you and Mr, 
Reid?—A. I spoke of Mr. Young. I think I said he was interfering. 

Q. Yes?—A. And I think Mr. Reid said, ‘ Yes, it may be. If he is, he is doing 
it in a good-natured way,’ or something like that. : 

Q. He had a kind heart?—A. Mr. Reid said that if Mr. Young was interfering, 
he was doing it in a good-natured way. I quite agreed with him. 

Mr. Barker.—We cannot hear the witness. 

The Witness.—I say I quite agreed with him. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Agreed with what?—A. That if Mr. Young was interfering, he was doing it 
in a good-natured way. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Yes ’—A. If I did not say it I had it in mind. It is very hard for me tol 
repeat verbatim what these conversations were. I have only got an impression of these 
conversations in my memory. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Surely you knew more than impressions of conversations before you deliber- 
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ately wrote letters to the public press?—A. Well, the impression conyeyed in conver- 
sation. ; 


Mr. Macponatp.—You ought to have more than an impression. 


~) Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Well, what else was said, not your impression of what was said, but what was 
said‘—A. tle said that—I don’t want to get those two interviews mixed up. 

__ Q. No, we want to keep them separate?—A. He said that—I think he said some- 
thing about Mr. Lumsden. : z 

Q. Yes, what else?—A. And he said I probably referred too much to him. 

Q. Yes?—A. There were a great many things that I ought to do myself without 
referring to anybody. A 

Q. Yes, anything else?—A. He did not speak so plainly in that interview as he 
did in the interview at Ottawa. 

Q. Never mind the interview at Ottawa, we will get that later. I am asking 
you now about the interview at Winnipeg. I want to clear that up as we go along. 
Was anything else said by Mr. Reid on that occasion that you recall? (No answer). 

Q.' Do you recall anything else that was said by Mr. Reid on that occasion?—A. 
I don’t think he mentioned anything about ignoring the chief engineer on that occa- 
sion, but he referred to it in this way: that Mr. Doucet did not refer very much to him. 

Q. Did not which?—A. Did not refer very much to the chief engineer. 

‘+t Mr. Doucet settled matters himself ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Anything else?—A. That is all I can remember just now. 

Q. That is all you can remember just now. Then there was no talk about classi- 
fication on that occasion ?—A. I think there was. 

Q. Well?—A. Classification and lack of men were the chief topics to be discussed. 

Q. That is so far as you are concerned, but I am asking you about this particular 
interview between yourself and Mr. Reid?—A. Yes, I mentioned to him that McArthur 
had made some objections to classification in a general way. 

Q. You mentioned what?—A. McArthur had made some objection to classifi- 
cation in a general way. 

Q. Yes?—A. Not in detail. 

Q. Yes?—A. I think that was all. 

Q. Now are you quite sure that you mentioned even that?—A. To Commis- 
sloner 

Q. Reid?—A. Well, if I did not mention it in that particular conversation I 
“must have mentioned it before, because I interviewed them all, more or less. We were 
talking together and sitting together. 

Q. We are speaking only of the interview between you and Commissioner Reid 
in Winnipeg at the Royal Alexandra Hotel on the occasion of the commissioners’ visit 
early in June last year. I want to know if at that interview on that occasion there 
was any talk at all about classification with Commissioner Reid?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. Well, now, what was said?—A. McArthur was kicking about classification 
generally, and there was no possible way of helping them out to a very great extent. 

Q. That is not an answer, that is just a statement. I am asking you what was 
said about classification at that interview?—A. Well, that is all I can remember. I 
cannot——— 3 

Q. What was said?2—A. I cannot remember the words that he said. 

Q. As near as you can remember?—A. That is as near as I can remember. 

Q. What is as near as you can remember? Just repeat it please, and what was 
said?—A. I told Mr. Reid that Mr. McArthur was kicking in a general way about 


classification, and it was not a very extensive matter. 
Q. Isee. Did it end there on that occasion ?—A. I think so, yes. I don’t remem- 


Weare i Masor Hoperns. 
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ber now. I am getting those conversations mixed up, Mr. Murphy. I am trying to 
ighten them out, I don’t want to se 
ae a Did you not on that occasion tell Mr. Reid or complain to Mr. Reid in a 
general way about some of your engineers not being satisfactory?—A. Can you give 
me the name of the engineer? ; 
; Q. I am asking Be if you made any complaints in a general way to Mr. Reid 
about the engineers not being satisfactory ~—A. I do not remember. 

Q. You won’t swear you did not?—A. No. : 

Q.- Did you not on the same occasion say to Mr. Reid that you were afraid that 
if you reported these engineers they would appeal to Commissioner Young over your 
head ?—A. No. 

Q. What is the answer ?—A. Indeed, no. 

Q. Is your answer that you did not say that, or that you don’t remember?—A. 
I did not say it. 

Q. You did not say it?—A. No, certainly not. 

Q. Are you quite positive as to that?—A. Quite positive. I cannot place any 
engineers whom I could place that on. 

Q. ~ou cannot do what?—A. I cannot fix that on any engineers. [I don’t know 
what engineers would have appealed to Mr. Young over my head. 

Q. Do you not remember Mr. Reid telling you to report any of the engineers who 
were not doing work to your satisfaction?—A, No. 

Q. Do you recall any statement made by Mr. Reid to that effect?7—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you remember any discussion on that occasion about Engineer Wilkie?— 
A. No. 

Mr. Hopews.—Who ? 

Mr. MurpuHy.—Mr. Wilkie. 

A. No. I do not. 

Q. Well, it is strange, but Mr. Reid does. Was there not some discussion about 
Mr. Wilkie’s removal?—A. Wilkie was not removed until after I left. 

Q. I am not asking when he was removed, I am asking if there was not some dis- 
cussion on the occasion of this interview between you and Commissioner Reid about 
Mr. Wilkie’s removal?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Or about Mr. Wilkie wanting removal?—A. No. 

Q. Perhaps I do not put it right?—A. I think Mr. Lumsden was the only one I 
discussed it with, but I don’t think it was on that occasion. I don’t know whether 
the question of Wilkie had come up then. 

Q. I see. So that taking what you have told us now as being your recollection 
of what transpired at that interview ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was no suggestion of an improper kind made by Commissioner Reid 
to you?—A. No. 

Q. In discussing the matter with Commissioner Reid that day I suppose you were 
speaking about the general state of affairs on the work as you have explained 2—A. T 
expect so. 


Q. You have told us that you mentioned about some complaints made by Me- 
Arthur?—A. Exactly, 

Q. Were those complaints made to you personally by McArthur?—A. MeArthur 
had said once or twice to me, speaking in a general way, that the contractors were 
complaining, and, as I said before, I always wanted to find out exactly where the com- 
plaints could be located. ; 

Q. Naturally 2—A. I offered to g0 out on the work several times with McArthur. 
I said that at any time he fixed the date T would put off anything and go with him. 

Q. You told us that in your examination-in-chief’—A. Yes. 

Q. You had a complaint from a sub-contractor named Walsh, did you not?—A. 
Yes, the one on the prairie, the first contract out of Winnipeg. . 

Q. Did McArthur continue to make those complaints?—A, T think McArthur 
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spoke to me about Walsh having complained in a general way. Well, I 
fixed it on Walsh. He first of all told me it was general. I said, ‘Can you give 
me any particular contractor?” He said “Oh no.” I said “Well, now, give me 
the name of one.” He said “It is general.” I said “Let us start from Winnipeg. 
What about Wardrope?” That was the first name mentioned. He said no, that 
Wardrope had not made any complaints. Then I said “What about Walsh?” 
“Yes,” he said, Walsh had complained about classifications and measurements. 
Then I said I would look into it. 

Q. Was that conversation before or after the visit of the commissioners to 
Winnipeg in June?—A. That conversation was when they were—do you mean 
with McArthur? 

Q. Yes?—A. Or before it? 

Q. The conversation you have just spoken of 2—A. Before? 

Q. Before the visit of the commissioners to Winnipeg in June?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had any complaints been made by McArthur just about the time of the 
visit of the commissioners?—A. No. Let me see now. Yes, McArthur had com- 
plained. 

Q. He had complained?—A. Complained of his estimate generally. 

Q. Did he make complaints after the visit of the commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long after it?-A. I forget the date now. 

Q. Well give the date approximately, the same month?—A. No, I was away 
from there all that month—the balance of the month of July. I don’t know whether 
McArthur made complaints direct or whether I got them from Hazlewood, his en- 
gineer. 

Q. You are not sure whether McArthur made complaints direct, or whether 
you received them from Hazlewood, but you do know they were made?—A. Yes. 

Q. And about what time after the visit of the commissioners?—A. I think I 
had a letter from Hazlewood about some re-measurements. That would be in the 
office at Kenora. I don’t know the date. 

Q. Hazlewood was one of McArthur’s engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be some time in July?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Do you remember any other complaints?—A. There was a complaint. It 
was not a complaint. Well possibly it was a complaint about Guy Campbell, another 
contractor not having been paid for some work he had done on an abandoned line 
and some houses he had put up. 

Q. I see. Do you recollect any other complaints?—A. That is all. 

Q. What do you mean by this sentence in your letter to the ‘ Colonist,’ “I got 
no assistance from the chief engineer? ”—A. Well first of all in Quebec I asked the 
chief, I began a conversation with him, to find out his opinion on Quebec classifi- 
cation, the classification I had seen in that cutting. He replied that he did not know 
anything about it and turned away. 

Q. Yes?—A. Then I spoke to him about the difficulties connected with Mr. 
Grant’s appointment, his coming up there as inspecting engineer. 

Q. When was that?—A. After we came from Quebec. Before Mr. Grant went 
up or about the time he was leaving to go up. 

Q. What difficulties existed then about Mr. Grant’s appointment ?—A. He had 
been appointed as inspecting engineer. T dont know what his duties were. I said 
“Two men cannot run my district.” 

Q. Yes?—A. And the chief agreed with me. 

Q. Yes?—A. And we discussed the appointment. 

Q. Yes, what else?—A. And he said he had issued instructions that Mr. Grant 
would give no orders up on the work. 

Q. Yes?—A. He told me that he had objected to Mr. Grant’s appointment but 
it had been overruled. 


; hom?—A. He did not say. 
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Q. Well that is not explaining what difficulties existed just after your return 
from the trip to Quebec, about Grant’s appointment 2—A. That is one of them. 

Q. With whom did that difficulty exist 4 

Mr. Hopers.—Where do you find the word “ difficulty ?” 

Mr. Murpeuy.—lI find it in the major’s language, jin his answer to my question. 

Mr. Hopcerws.—I thought you referred to this letter ? 

Mr. Murruy.—We will get back to the letter after a while. 


Tue Wirness.—Then after Mr. Grant’s report 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. No, no. Just wait a moment. You are going too fast now. I want to 
know major, what do you mean when you say that you spoke to Mr. Lumsden after 
your return to Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. In June about the difficulties that existed regarding Grant’s appointment ? 
A. Exactly. 

Q. What were those difficulties?7—A. I could not see what use an inspecting 
engineer. 

Q. Oh, I see. That constituted the difficulties /—A. Mr. Lumsden 

Q. Never mind, we will get Mr. Lumsden afterwards. So that was the difficulty 
which existed?—A. Exactly. He discussed it with me. 

Q. Were you taking the position that the commission ought to consult with you 
before they made the appointment?—A. I was consulting the chief engineer. 

Q. And complaining?—A. I did complain. 

Q. And you kept complaining?—A. I had finished my complaint. I was dis- 
cussing the situation. 

- Q. It was a pretty lengthy one? It lasted from here to Quebec and you talked 
of it day and night?—-A. No. 

Q. On the boat going down?—Yes, I said what I thought on the boat. 

Q. At La Tuque and in Quebec to Armstrong?—A. I did not complain to Arm- 
strong. 

Q. You did not say anything to Armstrong about Grant?—A. I expect we talked 
about it. 

Q. Don’t you know you did?—A. Yes. 

Q. So these difficulties were your own difficulties?A. Exactly. 

Q. Your annoyance at Grant’s appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why should you have felt so much annoyed?—A. Because a junior man had 
been put over my head to go up to my district and arrange classification. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Grant before that?—A. No. 

Q. How did you know he was a junior man?—A. He was an assistant district 
engineer in Quebec. 

Q. Were there other district engineers besides yourself ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Were they annoyed at Mr. Grant’s appointment?—A. I think all were except 
Mr. Poulin. 


Q. All except Mr. Poulin?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have any of them ever said so to you?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who?—A. They all spoke about the appointment on the boat going down, 
at least Mr. Dunn did and I think Mr. Molesworth. 
ee all spoke about it, but were they registering complaints against that? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. To you?—A. Yes—no, to the commissioners, we were all sitting on the deck 
somewhere. 
Q. I see, it was a general discussion?—A. Yes. 
Q. And do you know whether other district engineers went around talking to 
men like Mr. Armstrong about the appointment?—A. I could not say 
Q. So far as you know the difficulties that you have spok ng i 
: y | : poken of here a 
ago, consisted entirely with yourself?—A. As far as I know. to ae 


See 
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Q. Now, you have spoken of Mr. Grant being appointed to go over your district, 
that is only a partial statement?—A. In that way? 

' Q. Wasn’t he appointed to go over the whole of the line, it was not over your 
district especially ?—A. No. 

Q. So that as a matter of fact there was no reason why you should take umbrage 
at his appointment any more than the other district engineers?—A. If I remember 
aright at the time, my district and the Quebec district were the only districts in which 
there had been any considerable amount of work done. 

Q. But he would have the same inspection over the other districts as the work 
progressed on them, would he not?—A. Yes—the other engineers discussed it with me. 

Q. Further on in your letter to the ‘ Colonist’ you say, ‘I thought if the commis- 
sioners interfered with me any further Sir Wilfred Laurier would set matters right as 
soon as I appealed to him.” Now, what interference up till the time you had been 
speaking of had the commissioners exerted against you?—A. Well, it was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Grant, I judged that, and from what I had seen and heard in Quebec, I 
could not approve of that classification. 

Q. What do you mean by the Quebec classification?—A. the classifying of 
cemented material as solid rock. 

Q. Where was that done?—-A. That is what I saw in Quebec. 

Q. Where’—A. In that cutting, that first cutting. 

Q. In that cutting. You referred to a house you saw going up somewhere in 
that district, and your reference to it and to the question you afterwards addressed to 
the chief engineer sounded as if you intended your reference to the Quebec classifica- 
tion to cover that house?—A. No. 

Q. You did not? Where was this house you spoke of—A. It was west of the 
cutting. | 

Q. At or near LaTuque?—A. Yes, on the other side of a large hill, and we passed 
it in carriages, we were on one side of the bank and the house was being built on the 
other side, I could only see the top, but I could see it was a large one. 

Q. It was under construction, was it?—A. It was under construction. 

Q. How far had it advanced?—A. J think the roof was on it, the chimneys were 
up, I could not say from where I was whether it was shingled or not. 

Q. At what distance were you from the house when you saw it?—A. Well, the 
bank was between us and the house and I could only see the upper portion of it. 

. You could only see a portion of it?—A. Yes, I could only see the top of it. 

. That altered your statement of yesterday very materially?—A. In what way? 
You only saw the top of it?—A. Yes. 

Who was with you2—A. In the carriage? 

Yes ?—A. I do not remember—I asked what the building was. 

Whom did you ask?—A. Mr. Armstrong, he was there. 

Was he in the carriage with you?—A. Yes, I asked him. 

. Who else?—A. There were two others, four of us in the carriage. 

. Mr. Armstrong was there, who were the others?—A. I do not remember who 
the others were. 

Q. As a matter of fact you were alone when you saw the house, were you not?— 
A. No. 5 D 

Q. Do you still say Mr. Armstrong was with you when you saw the house?—A. 
Yes, because I asked him what it was for. 

Q. But at the time you saw it, was that the time you asked him ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the reply?—A. That it was the division engineer's house. 

Q. It was a house on the work 2A. Yes, on the other side of the bank. 

Q. But so located that, by reason of the intervening bank, you only saw the top 
of it?—A. Only the top of it. : : ; 

Q. You never saw it since, you made no inspection of it?—A. No. 
Mayor Hopes. 
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Q. Then why did you ask if that was to be the standard?—A. Because it was a 
very much larger house than my division engineers had. 
Q. It did not mean ‘ Quebec classification, that that was to apply to Quebee 


specifically 2—A. No, I had considered how to approach Mr. Lumsden on this occasion. 
Q. Oh, you were starting some tactics 2A. No, that is the first question I asked 


him. 
Q. And Mr. Lumsden, you say, did not care to discuss the matter and walked 
away, or turned away, is that correect?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now you say, ‘I thought if the commissioners interfered with me any further 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier would set matters right as soon as I appealed to him.’ Did you 


ever appeal to Sir Wilfrid Laurier ?—A. Not directly. 
Q. Not directly—was there any appeal'made to him that you know of 7—A. Yes. 


Q. To set matters right?—A. To have the investigation that I was making when 
I received my notice from Mr. Lumsden, finished. 

Q. To have that finished—I see, what was the result?—A. No answer. 

Q. That is how that matter stands, as far as you know?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. I understand you to say you never yourself applied to Sir Wilfrid Laurier for 
an investigation?—A. I have never written a letter to Sir Wilfrid Laurier; I do not 
remember writing one, and I am pretty certain I did not. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You go on to say in your letter, ‘ Here I made a miscalculation, the chairman 
of the commission, Monsieur Parent, got in first and hypnotized the government,’ 
what do you mean by that?—A. Well, he evidently told his side of the case. 

Q. How do you know?—A. From the reports I have seen in the papers and the 
returns made before the House. : 

Q. Had you any other reason for making that statement that he had ‘ hypnotized 
the government ’?—A. No. 

Q. What do you mean by that expression that he had ‘hypnotized the govern- 
ment’?—A. That he had laid his side of the case before the government, and I hadn’t 
a chance to Jay mine. 

Q. There was no issue between you and Mr. Parent, was there?—A. Apparently 
I was 

Q. You do not know of any up to that time, there had been no clash or discussion, 
or friction of any kind between you and Mr. Parent?—A. Well, Mr. Lumsden wrote to 
me and said that owing to the feeling at Ottawa he was going to make a change, and 
I presumed it was the remarks I had made in connection with Mr. Grant’s appoint- 
ment. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Why did you select Mr. Parent as the gentleman who was representing every- 
thing at Ottawa?—A. Because he was the only one who had communication with the 
government. 

Q. You had no knowledge at all on the subject ?—A. No. 

Q. It was an inference, which so far as you knew, was absolutely without found- 
ation, as a matter of fact*—A. He is the one who had communication with the govern- 
ment. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact, have you any facts within your own knowledge 
that will lead you to say that Mr. Parent exercised any influence contrary to you in 
this matter?—A. Any fact to show that he did? i ee 

Q. Yes, other than impressions?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Your letter proceeds, ‘ And I was removed for other Teasons, no investigation : 
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into my ase was allowed,’ now, what were these other reasons?—A. The reasons 
stated by Mr. Parent. 

Q. What were they?—A. I have forgotten exactly what they were, they are stated 
in his letter and in his interview with the press; Mr. Lumsden said that it was because 
I could not get on with the men and the contractors, and Mr. Parent said that I had 
given an order to resort to cost, force account, and ten per cent. 

Q. But when you say, ‘I was removed for other reasons’; what do you mean, 
reasons other than what?—A. For reasons other than I attributed it to. 

Q. ‘ And no investigation into my case was allowed’?—A. No. 

Q. Who declined an investigation into your case?—A. The Minister of Railways. 

Q. What had he to do with investigating your ease?—A. I saw that a question had 
been asked in the House, I have forgotten just what it was, but it was said that I had 
been dismissed and it was asked if an investigation was to take place, and the Minister 
of Railways said that I had been dismissed because my services were not satisfactory 
to the commission, and that no investigation was necessary. 

Q. That no investigation was necessary?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is quite a different thing from refusing an investigation isn’t it? 

Mr. Hopems.— No investigation into my case was allowed,’ he said. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. That is what I am asking him about, and this is his answer now. Did you 
personally apply for an investigation?—A. An investigation into classification? 

Q. Did you?—A. Yes. 

Q. First of all, did you apply personally for an investigation into your case ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Then did you apply for an investigation into classification?—A. Yes, Mr. 
James Conmee came into my office. 

Q. Wait, now, did you apply?—A. For what? 

Q. For an investigation into classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. Through whom did you apply?—A. Mr. James Conmee. 

Q. What had he to do with the investigation?—A. Just that he was member for 
the district, he came into my office and I talked the question over with him. 

Q. First of all, when was this?—A. I think it was two days after I got my notice 
from Mr. Lumsden. 

Q. Two days after you got your notice from Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well?—A. And I spoke to him about it, and I told him what I knew, what I 
had been doing, and I showed him some correspondence, and I brought Mr. Mann in 
and let him question Mr. Mann about this matter. Mr. Conmee is an old contractor. 

Q. Mr. Mann is one of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers?—A. He is the Grand 
Trunk Pacific engineer, and Mr. Conmee questioned Mr. Mann on the matter, and 
he wired to Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Aylesworth. 

Q. Yes, what did he wire?—A. He wired something to the effeet—— 

Q. Did you see the telegrams ?—A. He read the telegrams to me. 

Q. Did you see them sent?—A. Yes, one of my men took them down. 

Q. Did your man send the message; is he an operator?—A. No, he was my 
accountant. : : 

Mr. Hopcms.—Are you asking what the contents of the telegram is? 


Mr. Murrny—Yes. 
A. Recommending that the investigation-should go on, something to that effect. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. That this investigation which you had been making and which had been stopped 
hould go on, is that it?—A. Yes, that had been stopped. 

‘ Q. That is the investigation you refer to here in your letter?—-A. Yes. I also 

wrote to Mr. Aylesworth, but never got any reply. 
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Q. You did not get any reply from him#—A. No. : 

Q. Now this conversation with Mr. Conmee took place in your office at Kenora, 
did it?—A. At Kenora, yes. i 

Q. What date was ee 2—A. The 17th or 18th of September, I think. 

Q. The 17th or 18th of September?—A. Yes, I think that was the date. 

Q. Do you know what day of the week it was =A No; Udo not remember. | 

Q. Can you recall the date of that interview, major 7—A. No, except that it was 
one day or two days after I got Mr. Lumsden’s letter, I think. } 

Q. When you got Mr. Lumsden’s letter, what did you do? Did you communicate 
with him in any way?—A. I wired him not to do anything until I came to Ottawa. 

Q. Did you have any further communicaation with him just about that time?—A. 
Yes, I applied for three months’ leave instead of one, I wired him. 

Q. You wired him. So that this interview took place with Mr. Conmee while - 
this correspondence was passing from you to Mr. Lumsden? 

Mr. Hopemws.—He did not say that. 

A. I do not remember, I haven’t got the dates, or the date of the telegram. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. What was your first telegram, you say it is produced here? What was the 
text of it?-A. That I would be down in Ottawa, that I would come down to Ottawa. 
Q. That you would come down to Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
Q. And to do nothing further. That telegram is produced, and reads: 


Kenora, Sept. 16. 
‘Hugh Lumsden, Ottawa. 
Please take no action until J arrive Ottawa, leaving Wednesday. 
A. E. HODGINS,”’ 
Q. Is that the telegram you refer to?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, was that the same date on which you had the interview, do you think? 
—A. What interview ? 
Q. With Mr. Conmee?—A. No, I think I had the interview with him afterward. 
What is the date of that telegram ? 
Q. 16th September?—A. Well, that is the date I got my notice. Mr. Conmee 
came in 
Q. Ob no, you got your notice before that?—A. What is the date of the notice? 
Q. 12 September ?—A. It would be the 15th or the 16th before I got the notice; it 
takes three days to come up there. 
Q. If the 12th was on Thursday, as it was, and the notice bore date on that day, 


ane ead posted that day, when would it reach Kenora?—A. On what day was it dated, 
the 12th ? 

Q. Yes?—A. About the 15th. 

Q. That would be Sunday, the 12th was on Thursday ?—A. Sunday, yes. It was 
Sunday or Monday I got it. 


Q. Now do you remember when you actually received the notice2—A. What day 
was the 12th? 


Q. Thursday ?—A. Sunday. 
OQ: Sunday, the 15th?—A. I got it on Sunday afternoon. 
Q. You think you got it on Sunday afternoon ?2—A. Yes. 


. oe think that is right, you were in your office on Sunday afternoon, the 15th? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Was Mr. Heaman there?—A. No. 

Q. Was Mr. Mann there?—A. No—no, I got it in my house in the evening, the 
letter was brought over to me. ee 

Q. On Saturday or Sunday, which?—A. On Sunday—I won’t be certain 


Q. Then this telegram of the 16th was sent on the f i 
On Monday, yes. e following day, Monday?—A. 
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Q. You had been out on the line just before that?—A. Yes, I had just come in. 

Q. And had you been in your office before you received that notice from Mr. 
Tumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get that notice on your visit to the office2?—A. No, I got into the 
office on Saturday about six, and looked over some—I think I got in in the evening— 
I do not remember now whether I went to the office that day or not. 

Q. What time on Saturday did you get to your office?—A. I am trying to think, 
I came from Vermilion Bay, but whether I came in on the regular train or the mixed 
train, I cannot recollect. 

Q. Well, what time did you get to your office?—A. Some time in the afternoon; 
I am not sure whether I went to the office or not that day. 

Q. You are not certain whether you went to the office that Saturday afternoon or 
not?—A. I expect I went up there to see if there were any letters. 

Q. But you do not remember getting the notice from Mr. Lumsden?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the next day was Sunday?—A. No, it was Sunday I got it I think; [ 
think it was brought over with some of my letters. 

Q. And then you had this interview with Mr. Conmee?—A. If I could fix the 
day Mr. Conmee came to my oftice—he was introduced to me, I had not seen him 
before and I did not say anything to him then. 

Q. That was at your first meeting with Mr. Conmee?—A. Yes, and the next day, 
after thinking it over, I thought I had better go down and talk to him, which I did 
and he came over to my office. 

Q. And it was after that conversation the telegram was sent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Conmee to send that telegram?—A. No, I asked him for 
advice. 

Q. You haven’t been able to fix the exact time of getting back to Kenora on 
Saturday the 14th of September, but you do remember going to your office and getting 
some letters?—A. No, I am not certain whether I did go to my office; the office would 
be closed on Saturday afternoon and I am not certain what time I got it. 

Q. None of your staff would be there when you got in?—A. No, they would not 
be there on Saturday afternoon. 

Q. And you know for a fact that it was Saturday afternoon when you got back 
to Kenora?—A. I left Canyon Lake in the morning and rowed down to Vermilion 
Bay and I think I had lunch there and waited for the train, but whether I came in 


‘on the mixed train or the express, I have forgotten. If it was the express, I think the 


express got in about four or five and the mixed train would come in at any time about 
eight. I have forgotten now what time it was. 


Q. You have forgotten?—A. Yes. 
Q. At any rate you knew there would be none of your staff in the office that after- 


noon?’—A. No. F 
Q. You did not reach Kenora until the afternoon?—A. I could not possibly. 


Q. And it may have been the evening, it all depends upon the train you took ?— 
A. Yes. 
By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Was the train on time?—A. I do not remember. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Following your telegram of the 16th to the chief engineer you sent another 


on the 20th, which is produced here?—A. Yes. 
Q. That telegram is dated at Kenora, September 20, 1907, and the translation of 


the cipher message is as follows: 
‘Hugh D. Lumsden, Ottawa. 


Understand Sir Wilfrid does not wish to interfere, therefore I submit, but think 
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you might give me leave, for three years’ work without any leave. Who is my 
successor? Want my account audited without unnecessary delay. 


A. E. HODGINS,’ 


Referring now to your telegram of the 16th of September, in which you ask Mr. 
Lumsden to take no action, and to your telegram of the 20th, in which you say under- 
stand Sir Wilfrid does not wish to interfere, therefore I submit, but think you might 
give me leave, for three years work without any leave. Who is my successor? Want 
my account audited without any unnecessary delay.’ Does the language of these two 
telegrams indicate that you were making some effort between the date of the first and 
the date of the second to retain your position?—A. Well, I was expecting to hear 
something from Ottawa. I heard that Mr. McIntosh was going down—Mr. McIntosh 
telegraphed me that he was going down to Ottawa j 

Q. But is it a fact that between these two dates and after the sending of your 
first telegram you did get busy and endeavour to use interest to retain your position? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is what the reference in your telegram of the 20th is to, ‘ understand 
Sir Wilfrid does not wish to interfere, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now further on in your letter to the ‘Colonist’ you say under the heading 
‘Increase Accounted for ’— 

“If Monsieur Poulin, the engineer appointed by Monsieur Parent to replace me 
on the western district has allowed the introduction of classification similar to that in 
Quebec, this will account for an increase in the estimated cost of the line. If this 
increase amounts to three or four million dollars (434 per cent), it is time the publie 
demanded some explanation from the government.’ 

Q. You reeall that paragraph in your letter?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. By the way, do you speak French, major?—A. Very little. 

Q. Do you write French?—A. No. 

Q. Except when you write to the ‘ Colonist ’?—A. How do you mean? 

Q. If you do not speak French and do not write French 2—A. I understand 
French a little. 

Q. Why do you put the prefix ‘Monsieur’ before Mr. Parent’s name and Mr. 
Poulin’s name in this letter?—A. Well, it is generally done. 

Q. Is it generally done?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that your habit? When you are addressing a man, referring to the chair- 
man of the Transcontinental Commission or this engineer, do you say Monsieur Parent 
and Monsieur Poulin or Mr. Parent and Mr. Poulin?—A. Generally I would say 
Poulin. Writing an official letter to him I would address him as Monsieur Poulin. _ 

Q. You would?—A. Yes. : : 

Q. Even in the body of the letter?—A. Well, that would be only an official letter. 

Q. But if you were not writing an official letter?—A. I would omit the prefix. 

Q. Did you ever write such a letter?—A. Who? 

Q. You?—A. To Mr. Poulin? 

Q. Did you ever write such a letter with the prefix ‘ Monsieur’ to Mr. Parent or 
Mr. Poulin? (No answer.) 

Q. What is the use of losing time, major? It was just to have a cheap fling at 
these two gentlemen, was it not?—A. No. 

Q. No?—A. No, it was not. 

Q. That was not the reason?—A. That was not the reason. 


Q. Now is it not a fact that you thought that would be palatable to the readers 
of the ‘ Colonist’ ?—A. No. 


Q. That was not your reason in doing it?—~A. No. 


Q. Well, now, what do you know personally about the appointment of Mr. Poulin? 
We will use the English prefix—A. Mr. Foss was sent up there first. 


Q. Never mind Mr. Foss. What do you know personally about the appointment 
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of Mr. Poulin?—A. Mr. Poulin came up afterwards and I had several conversations 
in his office with him before [I left. 

Q. With whom?—A. With Mr. Poulin. 

Q. You say in your letter ‘If Monsieur Poulin, the engineer appointed by 
Monsieur Parent.’. I want to know from you what you know personally about the 
appointment of Mr. Poulin?—A. I know he was appointed. 

Q@. You do. Do you know, as you allege in the letter, that he was appointed by 
Mr. Parent?—A. Well, certainly. 

Q. You do. Now, let us have the proof of that?—A. Mr. Parent is the head of 
the commission. 

Q. Yes?—A. And all the appointments must be approved by him. 

Q. Do the other commissioners haye any say in these appointments?—A. I 
presume so. 

Q. You presume so. Don’t you know they do?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know perfectly well?—A. They all have some say. 

Q. So that Mr. Poulin’s appointment was just as much the appointment of Mr. 
Mclsaac, Mr. Reid and Mr. Young as it was the appointment of Mr. Parent? 

Mr. Hopams.—Was it? 

The WirneEss.—Well, it is a question. 

Mr. MurepHy.—The witness can say that just as well as he can make the other 
statements. 

Q. Don’t you know perfectly well from your experience during the time that you 
were appointed by the commission that nothing is done in the way of appointments 
except by the board as a board?—A. No. 

Q. You do not?—A. I do not. 

Q. Name me one appointment of any importance 2—A. Mr. Reid has written 
to me about appointments; Mr. McIsaac has written me about appointments of men 
they knew, and Mr. Young. 

Q. I am not asking you who wrote about appointments, but who made appoint- 
ments?—A. They are appointed by the commission. 

Q. You were appointed, were you not?—A. I was. 

Q. Was Mr. Parent chairman of the Transcontinental Railway Commission at 
the time of your appointment ?—A. No. 

Q. Who was the chairman?—A. Mr. Wade. 

Q. Did Mr. Wade appoint you?—A. I think he did. 

Q. Do you know whether he did or not?—A. I am not certain whether I got a 


_ letter from him stating that he would appoint me or not. 


Q. I am not asking you that. Don’t you know perfectly well that Mr. Wade did 
not appoint you?—A. I do not. I went to see Mr. Wade. 

Q. Don’t you know that it was the Board that appointed you 1—A. I think Mr. 
Ryan wrote me. 

Q. It doesn’t matter who wrote 2A. T have not got the letter here. 

Q. That is not what I am asking. T am asking by whom appointments are 
made. With reference to this allegation of yours in the ‘Colonist,’ you know that is 
not correct?—A. How do I know it is not correct? 

Q. Well, if it is, then furnish us with the proof?—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. At the time you wrote the letter of April the 16th, Major Hodgins, had you 
any knowledge, as a matter of fact, of the proof of this statement that Mr. Murphy 
is speaking about?—A. No. 
By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Now, with reference to this trip to Quebec that was made in the early part 
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of June, all the other district engineers were along, were they not?—A. All but one. 
Q. Is it a fact that such a trip as that had been spoken of before 1A. No. 
Q. To give the district engineers an opportunity of meeting and exchanging 


views ?—A. I never heard of it. 

Q. You never heard of it?—A. No. 

Q. By whom were you spoken to regarding that trip?—A. Mr. Young. 

Q. Mr. Young. Did anyone else speak to you about it2—A. No. I went down 
with them when they were going back, and when we came to Kenora Mr. Young 
brought up the subject again and said—I think he spoke to Mr. Lumsden—and said 
‘Mr. Hodgins had better go down with us to Quebec,’ and I said ‘I don’t want 
particularly to go to Quebec.’ Then Mr. Young said ‘Oh, you had better go” He 
asked Mr. Lumsden if I could go, and Mr. Lumsden said yes. So I said ‘ All right.’ 

Q. That is all the conversation about the trip that you know of?—A. Yes. 

Q. So far as you were concerned?—A. I thought when I got down—— 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Do you mean that Mr. Young had never said at Winnipeg 2—A. I thought 
when I got down from Winnipeg that I would be the only one going down. I was 
quite surprised on meeting the other engineers. 

Q. You mean that Mr. Young had not spoken to you in Winnipeg about going to 
Quebec ?—A. He had spoken to me and said I had better go down to Quebec and see. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You say that when you were spoken to, you got the idea you would be the only 
one on the trip?—A. I thought so. I was quite surprised to see the other engineers. 

Q. That was the idea in your mind when you wrote that letter to the ‘ Colonist,’ 
was it not?—A. How do you mean? 

Q. That you were to be the only one on that trip to go down and get this object 
lesson ?—A. I could only speak for myself surely. I did not know what 

Q. Yes, but when you described this trip in your letter to the ‘ Colonist’ you 
were very careful to refrain from mentioning that there was anybody else on the trip? 
—A. How do you mean? 

Q@. I mean the language you used conveyed the impression that Mr. Young told 
you to do a certain thing and you went to Quebec?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Following his instructions?—A. Exactly. 

Q. You carefully, I say, refrained from stating that the other engineers were there 
with you on that trip and that the commissioners were there? You said nothing about 
that in your letter to the ‘ Colonist’? Is that not the fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you suppress those facts?—A. They were not suppressed. 

Q. Why did you not mention them?—A. Why should I? 

Q. Why should you create a wrong impression?—A. You are creating the wrong 
impression. 

Q. No I am not, I beg your pardon?—A. Pardon me. 

Q. (reads): ‘Mr. C. A. Young, Commissioner for Manitoba, then advised that I 
should go to Quebec’ %—A. Exactly. 

Q. So far it is a matter between vou and Mr. Young?—A. And I have added that 
when I got to Montreal I found that all the other engineers were going down. 

Q. We are not talking about that. We are talking about something which you 
did several months afterwards when you wrote a letter to the newspapers and created 
a wrong impression by the language you used. (Continues reading) ; 

that I should go to Quebec and see how things are managed in that district, 
where contractors were not kicking, and get an object lesson’?—A. Exactly. 

Q. (Continues reading): ‘I went and returned determined not to allow Quebee 
Nereerae to be introduced into the western district as long as I remained in charge’? 
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Q. Now what impression could any person get, reading that letter of yours, but 
that you went there and went alone? 
Mr. Lennox.—It does not necessarily convey that impression?—A. I am not writ- 
ing for the staff. I am writing for myself. 


. By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Did you intend to convey the impression that you went alone?—A. No. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You did not?—A. No. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Your language would indicate that you had been specially asked 
to go apart from the other engineers. 

Mr. Mureuy.—Certainly. 

Mr. Lennox.—It¢ creates the impression that the conversation was with him alone. 
It does not say that there was not a party invited at one time. It is the proper way 
of stating the facts, as we understand them, I think. 

Mr. MureHy.—Well the committee know the facts now in any event. 

Mr. Hopeins.—He did not know what the invitations to the other engineers were 
or know of them. 

Mr. Mureuy.—He did because he has told all about it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Major Hodgins has appealed to the public in regard to matters 
in which he says he was wrongly treated. ‘The irresistible inference from what he 
has stated to the press is that he was especially selected to go down to Quebec to learn 
how to classify incorrectly. 

Mr. BarKer.—Would you accuse Mr. Young of deceiving Major Hodgins if he did 
not tell him he was inviting others? 

Mr. MacponaLp.—He indicates that others were not asked to go. You are arguing 
about something else. 

Mr. BarKker.—I am taking your own illustration. 

Mr. Lennox.—Under the circumstances, as we understand them, the language he 
employed was the proper language. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We understand now that he did not go alone and was not asked 
to go alone. ; 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Now you know, major, that Inspecting Engineer Grant, to whom you took 
such exception, submitted his report to the chief engineer on J uly 23rd last?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were communicated with immediately afterwards about that report, 
were you not?—A. Yes, Mr. Lumsden wired me to come down. 

Q. And you did come?—A. I did. 

Q. You saw a copy of the report?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you prepared a reply to it?—A. The best I could, yes. 

Q. How long were you here at that time?—A. I forget now, I was here a couple 
of days. 

Q. You were here a couple of days 2—_A. The report was not typed out, I believe, 
when I came and I had to wait for it probably two days or a day and a half. 

Q. In answer to your counsel yesterday you said you were here three days?—A. 
Well three days. I am not certain how long I was here. 

Q. All your time was not occupied in preparing an answer to the report?—A. 
No, I was looking up plans and profiles and writing an 

Q. You were looking up plans and profiles?—A. And writing, making notes of 
what I could gather in the office, in the assistant chief engineer’s office, I think it was. 

Q. And you were here until the 1st August in any event?—A. Yes. 

Q. You filed your report on July 31st or sent it in?—A. That is the date it was 


written. 
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Q. It has been filed here as Exhibit 29. I will just read you what you say in that 
report about classification. Under date of July 31, 1907, you wrote to the chief 
engineer: 


‘ CLASSIFICATION.’ 


‘This is not a serious matter. Very little classified material was moved last 
winter. All engineers were instructed by the chiet to classify frozen material in 
cuttings for loose rock. Classification is, in my opinion and in the opinion of Messrs. 
McArthur and Hazlewood, fair, and, with the exception of one or two cuttings, there 
is no dispute. —A. Yes. : 

Q. ‘ Classification should be left to the judgment of resident engineers 20= SAcs Yes: 

Q. If they are in doubt they can consult with the division engineer. All the 
engineers have been instructed by me to classify liberally in loose or solid rock. Mr. 
McArthur has never asked me to re-classify any particular cutting or sub-contract.’ 
Is that true?2—A. That is true I think. 

Q. ‘Mr. McArthur has never asked me to re-classify any particular cutting or 
sub-contract?—_A. Or sub-contract. It was general. He wanted the work classified 
generally. 

Q. ‘ All engineers can provide statements of profit and loss on contracts, and this 
information is also in the Ottawa office on every contract since the work started ’4—A. 
Yes. 

Q. That is what you nad to say in your report in answer to Inspecting Engineer 
Grant’s report on the 31st of July last? 

Mr. Lennox.—That is part of what he had to say. 

Mr. Mureuy.—As to classification ,yes. 

Q. Does that report of yours correctly set forth the true state of affairs on 
the road on that date?—A. As far as I could judge without having any access to 
notes or letters. 

Q. And you stated that in the opinion of Contractor McArthur and the opinion 
of his engineer, Mr. Hazlewood, the classification at that time was fair?—A. In 
discussing this question of classification with Mr. McArthur 

Q. I am asking you was that what you say in your report?—A. Yes. 

Q. So at that time, according to your report, there were only one or two cuttings 
in dispute and you suggested they should be left to the judgment of the resident 
engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the language of your report?—A. Well, in regard to that classifica- 
tion being fair it was general, general all over the line. I never could get McArthur 
to get down ; 

Q. Except in one or two cuts?—A. Yes. I tried several times to get those cuts 
specified. 

Q. And you could not get them?—A. No. 

Q. And your report states you instructed the engineers to classify liberally in 
loose or solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those instructions then had been given before your trip to Quebec? 


Mr. Barker.—Do you state that he says to classify liberally in solid rock? 
Mr. Murepy.—In loose—— 


The WitneEss.—In loose. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. In loose or solid rock. That is the fact, that is in your report?—A. Yes. 


Q. And these instructions you had given before you went to Quebec ?—A. 
Exactly. 


Q. What is your answer?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that you had liberal ideas about interpretation long before you visited La 
Tuque according to your own report? 


Mr. Hopcrns.—He did not say anything about interpretation. 


liberal. It is a term that 
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Mr. Murpuy.—Let the witness Say. 
The Witness.—Every engineer likes to have his classificaation described as being 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. And you were no exception to the rule? 

Mr. Hopems.—Let him explain—A. It does not mean that you are to have it 
illegally made. A lawyer might make a very striking point by the use of the word. 
It réally means fairly. 

-Q. Yes, fairly?—A. I mean fairly, within due bounds. 

Q. So that according to your own statement in your own language, in your own 
report of 31st July last?—A. Yes. 

Q. All parties at that time who were interested in the matter were satisfied with 
your instructions and your classification, with the exception of one or two cuttings? 
—A. This is as far as I can boil it down to one or two sittings. 

Q. Now, in the face of your report, and the answers you have given here, do you 
still assert that the root of the trouble between you and the commissioners was 
classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do?—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. That is your opinion. Well, now, as you have said in your report that every- 
thing was satisfactory, with the exception of one or two cuttings, on the 31st July 
last, how could your trip to Quebec, to get object lessons as you allege, have anything 
to do with your work at that date?—A. How do you mean?. The large increase in 
the classification came after that trip of Mr. Grant’s. 

Q. I am not talking about Mr. Grant. I am talking about your trip?—A. 
Presumably, if I were taken to Quebec it was to increase my ideas of classification. 
That is what I presume the trip was for. 

Q. But this report was different a month at least, a little more than a month, 
after your trip to Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you state in that report that there was no trouble about classification ?— 
A. As far as I knew. 

Q. As far as you knew?—A. Exactly. I had just got back. The June estimate 
had been in. When I came back from Quebec I signed the June estimate. That was 
in July. I had not seen the July estimate when it came in. 
~  Q. When did that come in?—A. When I was down there. I had returned from 
writing this letter in Ottawa to Kenora and signed the July estimate. In fact I 
came there and signed it but had not very much time to check it over. They had 
checked it over before I got there. : 

Q. And that is what you say about that?—A. Yes, I had to go into that. After 
that I discovered that the classificaion was high. 

Q. But you made no checking yourself?—. I started out. 

Q. You started out. Now on page 6 of your letter to the ‘ Colonist,’ produced 
here under the heading ‘No chance of investigation’ : 

‘Before I left Kenora I said to an engineer who knew a good deal about Quebec 
classification that there would surely be a scandal over it; he replied that any investi- 
gation would be blocked.’ 

Q. Who was that engineer 2— A. Mr. Grant. : : 

Q. You said to an engineer who knew a good deal about Quebec classification, 
and that was Mr. Grant? 


By Mr. Barker: 
~  Q. Will you allow me to ask a question here. With reference to what sou enke 
of a little while ago, do I understand you to say that it was after you oe e = 
Ottawa and your return to Kenora that you discovered the trans erence 0 
and common excavation to solid rock?—A. It was in that estimate. 
Masor Hopcins. 
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Q. Take my question as I put it. Was it after you wrote that report at Ottawa? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And you returned to Kenora that you discovered the transference /—A. Yes. 

Q. Of common excavation and loose rock by McIntosh to solid rock?—A. Yes, 
exactly. That letter was written on 31st July and the July estimates would come to 
my office about the 6th of August—any time between the 3rd and the 6th of August. 


They had to be in Ottawa by the 8th. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you wrote that report had you not discoyered any fault in classification 
at all?—A. No. 
Q. You wrote that report on what date?—A. On 31st July. 
Q. And according to that report you had not found one single fault in the classi- 
fication all over the line?—A. No. Afterwards I think there was a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Mann to that effect, too. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. There was nothing to be found fault with up to that time?—A. No. 

Q. Then you went over the work with Mr. Grant after making that report, did 
you not?—A. I came up and went over portions of the work. 

Q. And you approved of it?—A. Well I went over with Mr. McIntosh this disputed 
piece. Mr. McIntosh used some very strong arguments in favor of this 

Q. Never mind major, what he used. I am asking you if you did not approve of 
it?—A. No. 

Q. In August?—A. Oh, no. I cut it out of the estimate for August. 

Q. I say on your trip of inspection in August?—A. No, I did not approve of it. 

Q. Did you disapprove of it?—A. Yes, I told him there would have to be a 
re-classification. 

'Q. Did you put in anything to signify your disapproval?—A. I wrote to Mr. 
Lumsden about it, did I not? Is there not a letter produced ? 

Mr. Hopcmws.—We have asked for the production of the letter. I asked for them 
all yesterday and they have not been produced yet. You remember Major Hodgins 
spoke particularly about one matter of drainage that he wrote about in addition to 
that report? I asked then to have these letters produced. I suppose you have not 
had them looked up. 

The Witness.—I think I wrote Mr. Lumsden telling him exactly what it was and 
Mr. McIntosh was very anxious that it should go through. I told him it was past me 
and if the engineer would approve, of course, I would approve. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. If the chief engineer would approve you would approve?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember having any talk with Engineer Miller about that inspection 
in August?—A. I don’t think he was there. 

Q. You don’t think he was there. Where do you mean ‘there’??—A. In August. 
His inspection in August or the inspection in July ? 

Q. No, in August. You did not make any inspection in July. It was only after 
Grant’s report starting you up that you began to inspect? 

Mr. Hopemws.—That is not the fact. 

Mr. Mureuy.—tThat is the fact. 

The Wirness.—That is the only time it became necessary to inspect. 

Mr. Lennox.—In consequence of having discovered wrong transferences in the 

estimates. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. This discovery that members of the committee have been eS about 
Major Hodgins, was made by you in September, was it not?~A. Which discovery ? 
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Q. This transference as it is termed?—A. Why, it is apparent on the July estimate 
because it had that statement from Mr. 

Q. Yes, but your dealing with it took place in September?—A. It took place, I 
struck it out of the August estimate. 

Q. You had approved of ‘t in August?—A. Passed it in the July estimate. 

Q: Yes, in August?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you disapproved in September?—A. Well, put it this way; I passed 
it in the July estimate. 

Q. In August?—A. In the month of August, as soon as I returned from Ottawa— 

Q. Yes?—A. I got up just in time to sign them, and when the August estimates 
came round I struck it out in September. Jt was probably the 2nd or 3rd of September. 
As soon as it came in J had seen it. 

Q@. You also had disputes with McIntosh before that?—A. On the work. I said 
I would not let that sort of thing go. 

Q. Do you know what disposal has been made of that matter which you and he 
disputed about?—A. This? 

Q. This classification ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know it has been referred and adjudicated on?—A. No. 

Q. You don’t know anything about that. Well, we will get that from somebody 
else. You remember meeting your successor, Mr. Poulin, at Kenora several times after 
your resignation, don’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before leaving that question of the work on MclIntosh’s division, you asked 
McIntosh to sign a statement against Grant, did you not?—A. No. 

Q. Well, that request was made to McIntosh for you, was it not?—A. To sign a 
statement against Grant ? 

Q. Yes, about Grant’s report?—A. No. The chief engineer had asked me to get 
answers to questions on certain charges, 

Who framed the questions?—A. I framed them. 

Exactly 2—A. And he framed some of them. 

You framed most of them?—A. Exactly. Grant wrote most of the report. 
And you did the framing of the questions?—A. You bet. 

Exactly 2—A. Who would I ask to do the framing? Grant? 

. IL am not in the witness box, I cannot tell you. J am not a framer. You sent 
this statement out for McIntosh’s signature, did you not, and McIntosh refused ?—A. 
No, he did not. 

Q. Well, did he sign it?—A. No. I read the questions to him, and he answered 
them and I wrote them down. 

Q. Yes?—A. And coming away from his house he asked me if I would not give 
it back to him. 

Q. Yes?—A. I forget now whether he signed it or not. 

Q. Well did he sign it?A. No, I read the questions to him and he answered 
them and I wrote them down. 

Q. Yes?—A. And coming away from his house he asked me if I would not give 
it back to him. 

Q. Yes?—A. I forget now whether he signed it or not. 

Q. You were his superior at that time?—A. He asked if he might take it back 
and re-write it. He had a good many confidential talks with Mr. Grant and he did 
not want to put in anything ‘that was unnecessary. 

Q. And just at that time there was a question—— 

Mr. Hovcrxs.—Get the history of the document. 

A. He said he would send me the document, but he never did; the other engineers 


sent them. 
By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. He never did, and the other engineers sent them. You have no fault to find 
Masor Hopers. 
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with the other engineers, but McIntosh is the one bad man 2—A, I do not say he is the 
one bad man. 

Q. But he is one?—A. No, McIntosh is all right. 

Q. I am glad to hear you say that, and the commissioners will be glad/—A. df 
know McIntosh pretty well, he worked for me for three years, and there is no trouble 
between McIntosh and me. I say McIntosh was being influenced by Mr. Grant. 

Q. How do you reconcile that with your criticism of what he was doing?—A. He 
was mistaken. 

Q. Certainly he was mistaken?—A. He was my subordinate, but he was mistaken 
and not only that, but he was my friend. 

Q. And there was the question of promotion with which you had something to do? 
—A. Yes, I had recommended him. 

Q. And did not this matter of promotion come up in regard to this statement that 
you wanted him to sign?—A. No. 

Q. I am told that it did?A. The only question that would interfere between 
McIntosh and myself in that question of promotion would be the action he had taken 
in regard to that classification. Up to the time Mr. Grant was there I approved of 
Mr. McIntosh’s classification, as far as I knew of it; he did not require any instructions 
from me, and when I recommended his appointment as assistant district engineer I 
made it on the assurance that he would be a good man for that position. 

Q. Just at that particular time wasn’t there a little friction between you and 
McIntosh ?—A. Not very much. 

Q. Not very much you say?—A. Yes. 5 

Q. But was there any friction? Your relations were a little strained?—A. No, 
they were all right. 

Q. In any event, this promotion of his did come up for discussion at the time you 
wanted him to sign that statement?—A. I do not remember whether it did or not. 
McIntosh knows this, that if he classified the way I wanted him to classify, the way I 
interpreted the specification, and the way the other engineers interpreted the specifi- 
cation, it would be satisfactory. 

Q. While you were there, did you ever issue any instructions—— 

Mr. Lennox.—Let the witness finish. 

A. That was the only thing that stood between McIntosh and his promotion. 

By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Did you ever issue any written interpretations of the specifications to your 
engineers?—A. Any written interpretation ? 

Q. Yes, did you ever send them anything in writing giving them your interpre- 
tation of the specifications ?—A. I do not remember. : 


Q. Did you, as a matter of fact?—A. I did not. 
Q. You never did?—A. No. 


Q. Did you ever give your engineers instructions to classify according to the 
Quebec classifications ?—A. No. 


© Tf you did not, who could have done that?—A. Mr. Grant. 
Q. Do you assert thit Mr. Grant did that?—A. I never heard him. 
Q. Then you cannot assert it?—A. No. 


The Committee adjourned. 


WEDNEsDAY, June 3, 1908. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock, am. 
The cross-examination of Major Hodgins continued. 
By Mr. Murphy: y 


Q. In your examination-in-chief, major, and again in your cross-examination : 
? 
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you stated that you adhered to the statements contained in your letter to the Colonist 
of April 16. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 


Q. And I understood you to say that you did not adhere to the interview with 
you that was published in the Colonist of April 18 or 19?—A. No. 

Q. As I recall your evidence you also said that the only person whom you met or 
knew in connection with that paper was the reporter who interviewed you?—A. That 
was at the time of the interview. 

Q. Up to the time of the interview ?—A. Up to the time of the interview. 

Q. But you later on, after that interview, became acquainted with some other 
member of the staff?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was that?—A. I forget what his name was. I think it was the editor. 

Q. The editor of the Colonist?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have an interview with him on the subject of the interview with you 
that had been published in his paper?—A. No, except to tell him that the reporter had 
made a great many mistakes and used his own wording. As I said before, the re- 
porter interviewed me and put down a few items that I said and then he wrote, I 
should think, about two columns. 

Q. Yes?—A. Putting it 

Q. That is after the manner of reporters, I presume?—A. Well, I spoke to him 
afterwards and said he made a great many mistakes and mis-quoted me and put in his 
own opinions, and I was not responsible for them. 

Q. To whom did you tell that?—A. The reporter, Moore. 

Q. To Reporter Moore?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, is it not a fact that you saw the interview before it appeared in print? 
—A. No, I did not. 

Q. Well, you had the paper with you, or the reporter who interviewed you had 
the paper with him when he interviewed you later on about the previous interview ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Did he not?—A. No. 

Q. Well, I am informed that you had an interview about the correctness of the 
statements attributed to you, and that you objected to only one of them?—A. I ob- 
jeated to the whole interview. 

Q. You objected to the whole interview?—A. Yes. In the first place, I have 
forgotten exactly the wording of the first paragraph. I said, ‘I have nothing to do 
with it, and he admitted that I had not. 

Q. You are speaking now of the reporter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, who fixed up that first paragraph?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did he say?—A. He did not say. : 

Q. What does this first paragraph contain?—A. I don’t remember just now. You 
can look it up in the paper. 

Q. You don’t remember at the moment?—A. No. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I saw a statement in the Victoria Colonist of May 26 regarding 
this matter. Has your attention been called to that? 

Mr. Murpuy.—Yes. 


By Mr. Murphy: ae 

Q. What were the items you admitted in the interview, major?—A. I don’t think 
I would admit any items there excepting—I have not got the interview here. I 
cannot remember the interview just now. Will you give it to me? 

Q. You cannot remember the interview at present. Well, my attention has been 
called to an article in the Colonist of May 26 dealing with the evidence that you er 
here disclaiming responsibility for that interview and this article asserts that you . 
an opportunity of correcting ie ee that were in the editorial, or in this 
i i — A. I would like to see that. 
ee kat coe objected to only one ?—A. No, I objected to the whole inter- 

; Maysor Hoperns. 
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view. They corrected it. The main thing that they corrected the following day it 
think was a mis-statement in regard to yards which were given as feet or something 
or other of that kind. I forget how the wording of that interview was. It was with 


reference to the McArthur letter, I think. ‘ ae: 
Q. Well, it is of importance to know, major, how much or how little of this inter- 


view you are now prepared to stand by, because it affects the cross-examination 7A. 
I am not prepared to be responsible for the interview at all. As T say, if a reporter 
interviews you and takes down half a dozen sentences, and his notes certainly were 
not that long (illustrating by a gesture) and writes up two columns you cannot hold 
me responsible for it. Part of the interview, I might tell you, the reporter was trying 
te find out what an engineer has to do, what he does this, that and the other—in 
fact I was giving him more or less of a lecture on engineering. There was a whole 
lot of questions he was working up and he got hopelessly roixed up in the thing. 

Q. From your answers this morning you would not like to be responsible for other 
articles that are written nearer home ?7—A. No. 

Q. On the same subject ?—A. No. 

Q. I direct your attention to an editorial appearing in the Victoria Daily Colonist 
of Tuesday, May 26, which I think it is only fair to you that I should read. It is 
headed as follows, and reads—I may say that I do not intend to put this editorial in 
—as follows (reads) :— 


“A MISREPRESENTATION. 


‘We find the following in the Manitoba Free Press :— 


‘Major Hodgins said he stood by the charges made in his letter to the Victoria 
Colonist, but not by the interview in that paper. The reporter had taken down some 
notes on a smal] piece of paper and extended them to two columns. 

‘This must surely be a case of misrepresentation, for Major Hodgins would hardly 
repudiate the interview published in the Colonist. There were two interviews and the 
second was given after the first was published. After he had given his first interview 
Major Hodgins directed the attention of the Colonzst reporter to the following passage, ~ 
which formed a part of it :— 


> 

“Over large stretches of construction the money thus fraudulently paid will 
amount to millions, and if Major Hodgins’ classification were correct, the railway 
commissioners already contemplate paying the contractor in question, J. D. McArthur, 
$4,000,000 more than he is entitled to on 250 miles of road, and how much more he 
will actually receive should the monthly estimates of the work done exceed the pre- 
sent revised estimates of the eventual cost and the present management remain 
unchanged, cannot even be guessed at. The possibilities are unlimited, and it must be 
remembered that some 1,800 miles of road is being built .in the same generous fashion. 

I made the estimate in the usual way before the contract was called for, allowing 
everywhere a most liberal margin so as to be on the safe side. Everything that I was 
uncertain about I put in as solid rock. I took no chances of being under the mark, 
and made my estimates generously. These estimates amounted to $13,000,000. After- 
wards, owing to a few changes in the way of shortening certain sections of the line, the 
figures were reduced to below $12,000,000. Now comes the announcement, startling to 
those who do not know what is going on, that the estimates have been increased to 
$16,000,000. As the change in location cheapened the line, and only affected small 
portions of it, all this large increase comes from classifying as solid rock what I 
classified as loose rock, or as loose rock what I considered common excavation. And 
I repeat that I was as generous in my estimates as I honestly could be, but every 
engineer knows that there is a line between generosity and fraud in such matters. I 
do not care to cross it. 

On this statement appearing in the Colonist, Major Hodgins took exception to it 


as being not quite what he meant to say, and in the second interview he made the 
following explanation :— 


; 

4 

3 
: 
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Speaking of the Latuque cutting, which by typographical error 150,000 cubic feet, 
instead of cubic yards, of material was stated to have been taken, the Major said that 
he had been slightly misunderstood. That cutting consisted of loose rock mixed up in 
sand and earth, and it was because many of the loose rocks consisted of large boulders 
that he had said that possibly a classification of 40 per cent solid rock might be allowed. 
He also stated that he does not wish to be quoted as stating as a fact that the increased 
estimates announced by J. D. McArthur are due to increased classification, as he has 
not had the opportunity of seeing those estimates. But he has shown that the increase 
was not due to change in location, as those changes reduced the cost of the road by over 
a million. As he was asked to resign because he refused to permit what he considered 
excessive classification, and immediately thereafter the estimates are announced to 
have been increased, he now asks :-— 


“Does all this large increase come from increased classification ?’ 


And unless and until the increase is explained by an inquiry all unbiassed persons 
who know Major Hodgins and have heard his story will believe that it does. 
On the day after this interview Major Hodgins saw the reporter and expressed his 


entire satisfaction with what had been published. The fact that he only made one 


correction of what was stated in his first interview, and none of any part of the second 
interview shows that he was correctly reported. After the publication of the second 
interview, Major Hodgins called upon the editor of the Colonist and discussed the 
subject-matter of his interviews, producing some letters in corroboration of his state- 
ments. He was questioned at some length regarding the interviews, but did not in any 
respect whatever express disapproval of what he had been represented as saying, but 
on the contrary, left the impression that the case had been very moderately stated. 
Under these circumstances, we feel that the Ottawa correspondent of the Pree Press 
has not correctly reported what Major Hodgins said in regard to the interviews. The 
Colonist wishes to have it distinctly understood that what Major Hodgins was repre- 
sented in its columns as saying was either said by him exactly as reported, or was, after 
publication, accepted by him without a word of qualification, except as above stated. 
We were exceedingly careful not to go a step further, either in our news columns or 
editorial columns, than the specific statements of Major Hodgins warranted, and for 
this reason, we repeat that the Free Press must have been misinformed. We cannot 
think it possible that Major Hodgins would repudiate at Ottawa statements made by 
him and published in this paper.’ a 

I would ask you now, Major, what have you to say with regard to the statements 
of the newspaper concerning your attitude towards this interview the day after it was 
published ?—A. Just what I said before. 

Mr. Hopcins.—What statement? 

Mr. Murruy.—The statement that he found no fault in it except in this one 
particular. 

Mr. BarKxer.—Give it specifically. 

Mr. Murpny.—I will let the Major make his own statement. 

The Wirness.—I did find fault with it and I don’t think I should be responsible 
for the conclusions and words of other men. 

Mr. Carvett.—That is a fair answer. 

The Witness.—Unless a reporter takes down your statements in shorthand he can 


put all sorts of things into an interview. 


+ 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. It is mentioned here that on the day you called upon the editor you produced 
some letters in corroboration of your statements. What letters were those?—A. Notes 


about the classification. : 
"Q Your notes about the classification. Do you mean the notes that Heaman 
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had given you?—A. Those notes I took down from Heaman and also the notes on that 
work that McIntosh changed. 

Q. The editorial refers to letters]/—A. Some of my own letters. ‘ 

Q. Your own letters. What letters were those?—A. I cannot remember just now. 
They referred to the quantities that had been changed. : 

Q. To whom were they written?—A. I think some were copies of letters to Mr. 
Lumsden. ; 

Q. Some that you showed the editor were copies of letters that you had written 
to Mr. Lumsden?—A. J think so. : 

Q. Did you not have the letters to Mr. Heaman with you that day?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Well, it is only a short time ago, Major, surely you can recall whether you 
had or had not? It is less than two months?—A. I possibly had. 

Q. Now had you shown those letters of Mr. Heaman to any other person prior 
to these articles in the ‘ Colonist ’?—A. I don’t think I showed them. There was a 
lot of private correspondence in those letters. I may have read one or two extracts 
or something of that kind. 

Q. To whom did you read the contracts? 

Mr. Hoperms.—I submit, Mr. Chairman, that is of no consequence. He may have 
read them to a thousand people. You have ruled that he is bound to give the contents 
of them and he has stated the contents as far as he could. The fact that he showed 
them to A, B, or C is surely not a matter to be inquired into? 

Mr. Murpyy.—There is an issue now as between the Major and the newspaper. 

Mr. Hopemws.—My learned friend is bound to accept the Major’s statement. He 
has read an editorial which he proposes not to put in and having done that he js 
bound to accept the witness’ answer that it is not a correct statement. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—I think the editorial is in. Having been read, it forms a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Hopcins.—My learned friend said he was not going to put it in. Had he not 
done so [ should have objected. He has no right to put in a statement, and which 
goes upon the record, which he does not propose to prove. I don’t think he can put in 
the article and he is bound to accept the witness’ answer. 

Mr. Macponatp.—[ think that the article having been read by Mr. Murphy and 
a question having been put in relation to it, it is now on the Minutes. 

The CuatrMan.—What is your question, Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murpuy.—The point is this: It is of very great importance, as the com- 
mittee will see, to ascertain exactly what Major Hodgins does adhere to with regard 
to the statements made in this newspaper, the Colonist, and it was because of the 
issue that has arisen between the Major and the Colonist with regard to the correct- 
ness of the second article that I addressed my question to him. 

The Cuammay.—What is your question? You asked him to what persons he 
showed his letters, did you not? 

Mr. Murpyy.—tI was asking about the letters he had shown the editor of the 
Colonist, and then I asked him to what persons he may have read extracts. 

The Cyamman.—Don’t you think it is a little too general to ask to what persons 
he may have read extracts? Don’t you think you ought to specify any persons in 
particular to whom he may have read extracts? 

Mr. CarVELL.—Is it not a dangerous precedent to ask this witness such a ques- 

tion ? Supposing you ask to whom he showed letters or extracts, the next thing 
would be, What did you read? And then people would be brought from British 
Columbia to say whether the witness was telling the truth or not. 

Mr. Barxer.—It has nothing to do with this inquiry. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I think your question as to whom he showed the letters is not 
permissible, but it is important that we should find out clearly, seeing that an issue 
has been raised between this newspaper in which the original article appeared and 
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Major Hodgins, just what the Major stands by. I think that is the only point of 
importance. 

Mr. Murpuy.—That is what I have been asking. 

Mr. Hopeins. Mr. Murphy said that he did not intend to put the editorial in, 
and I think, therefore, it should not go on the record. 

Mr. Murrpuy.—I had not the newspaper at the time I said that, 

Mr. Hopeins.—I think it would be very unfair to put in an editorial as evidence 
to show the Major is mistaken. The only fair way, if it is intended to contradict 
him, is to call the party who has written it. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think Mr. Murphy has treated the witness very fairly. He has 
read the whole of the editorial and asked him whether it was true or not. 

_ Mr. Hopews.—I quite agree with that, but it was prefaced by a statement from 
Mr. Murphy that he did not propose to put the editorial in or use it as evidence. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I don’t think IJ said that. 

Mr. Hopeims.—I don’t think you said that, but that was the effect of it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Havying read the editorial to the witness and put a question 
upon it forms part of the record. 

Mr. Hopers.—I did not object at the time because Mr. Murphy said, ‘I am not 
putting it in.’ 

Mr. Murpuy.—I read the editorial and followed it up by a question. 

The CHamMAN.—I think the editorial must form part of the record and be taken 
into the evidence when it has been read. 

Mr. Hopes. I think my learned friend has got an advantage, then, that he 
should not haye got. I presume it will be taken down that I objected to this going 
in as evidence, and that my objection shall be noted? I was not aware that news- 
papers ever admitted in print that they were wrong, and I suppose that this one does 
not. 

The Witness.—I might say that the reporter during the interview asked me a 
whole lot of things. I have forgotten exactly what questions he asked me, but he 
said ‘Is this so and that so.’ I said, ‘It is impossible for me to know. You must 
not put down anything in this interview that I have not said... When J saw the 
interview I saw the thing was so hopelessly mixed up there was no possible way of 
explaining it. I asked him to make a correction, and he made a correction which is 
almost.as bad as the other. Then I stopped. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Are you now speaking of the correction in the editorial which I have read 
this morning?—A. The wording of it, the whole thing. It was not my words nor my 
thoughts. 

Q. So as not to delay proceedings at this stage I would ask you at the first recess 
to read the interview as published in the ‘ Colonist,’ it is here among the papers, so 
that I can ask you when we meet again after the adjournment, what part of this you 
do admit or what part of it you repudiate 2_A,. Principally the wording of the whole 
pee In your examination in chief, and also in your cross-examination, you stated, 
as you have told us this morning, that the only person with whom you had any inter- 
course, that is the only person connected with the paper with whom you had inter- 
course was the reporter; by that I understand you to mean to say he was the only 
person you knew prior to the publication of the editorial?’—A. That is it. 

Q. You have admitted that you afterwards met the editor; well now, you have 
heard this editorial read, it is taken from the ‘ Colonist ’ of the 26th of May, do you 
admit, or what have you to say, about the statements in it, are they correct or not? 

Mr. Hopatss objected to somebody reading a newspaper editorial and witness 


4 ced j ed with it. 
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The CHamman.—He has already said he does not agree, he has made that answer 


before. : 
Mr. Barker—You might almost take any newspaper in the country and ask the 


same question. ; 

Mr. Macponatp—That is not the point, Major Hodgins went to this newspaper 
for the purpose of making certain charges 

Mr. Barxer.—Is that correct? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Certainly, he wrote a letter to the newspaper and followed it 
up with an interview with the newspaper. 

Wirness.—They came and interviewed me. 

Mr. Macponatp.—He wasn’t interviewed against his will. 

Mr. Barxer.—lIs it accurately stated? 

Mr. Macponatp.—These newspaper fellows may be pretty bad, but they have not 
yet discovered a way by which they can make a man say what he does not want to 
say. The facts seem to be that having gone to this newspaper to start a discussion 
on this question, and it was because of these newspaper articles that this inquiry 
was brought about; those articles and this interview were referred to us, among other 
things, to investigate. When that newspaper makes a definite statement in regard to 
what was said or what was not said, I think the committee would be taking a peculiar 
course if they did not want to know what Mr. Hodgins had to say about it. 

Mr. Hopews.—Surely you will not ask us to answer for all that the newspapers 
have said about it? I take the issue that that is not something that can be read to 
the committee at all, it is not yet proved that this was ever published out there. 

Mr. Barxer.—lIs this the editorial of the 26th of May? 

Mr. Hovems.—Yes, and it has never been proved that it was published. 

Mr. Barker.—This looks as if the newspaperman was trying to argue that he is 
right and the other man wrong. 

Mr. Muresy.—tI want to find out what took place on the day that the interview 


took place, the day he saw them; I want to find out whether the newspaperman’s or 


Major Hodgins’ version is correct. 


By Mr. Murphy: : 

Q. When you went and saw the editor and had this discussion with him about 
the article that had appeared previously in his paper?—A. Yes. 

Q. The editor states in this editorial of the 26th of May that you objected to only 
one particular ?—A. I objected to the whole thing. 

Q. That is what I want to know, you object to the whole thing. Very well; you 
stated, Major, that certain changes that you made in the line reduced the cost 
from your original estimate of $13,000,000 to about $11,660,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. Did those changes and the reductions of which you speak reduce the total 
amount of Mr. McArthur’s contract that is, his total plans?—A. Yes, his contract 
was $13,000,000, and these changes and alterations reduced it down to eleven million 
six hundred and odd thousand dollars. 

Q. That is by some method of calculation employed by you?—A. By the method 
of calculation employed by the Transcontinental Railway. They told me just what 
to do; I had the values or the totals for each item and we made these caleulations in 
the district office; they were sent to the Chief Engineer’s office and they were checked 
there, and they were given to the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. And who got out the quantities in the first place?—A. Sometimes the quan- 
tities would be taken out by the engineers who ran the line and sometimes they would 
not, but they would all be checked over in the district office by various men. 


By Mr. Carvell : 
Q: Permit me to ask you one question at this stage—Who would be responsible 
for the classification of that estimate, the district office or the men on the line?—A. 
The men on the line; they would put on their profile of a rock cutting, ‘ probable 
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rock’; they used originally to put ‘rock, but the Chief Enginecr gave orders that 
they were to put ‘ probable rock’ or ‘ probable earth, as the case may be; all these 
details came in from the men on the line. 

Mr. Barker.—Mr. Chairman, are these papers here? We should have them? 

Mr. Murpuy.—They are all here. 

A. These changes will be on the plans; as soon as a change is made it is sent to 
the district office by the engineer who runs the line, and the plans are gone over in 
the district office; they are signed by the engineer who makes them and by the district 
engineer; then they are sent down to the Chief Engineer, and before the change or 
alteration is adopted, it has to be formally sanctioned by the Chief Engineer. 

By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You are telling us what is done in practice all right, but what I asked you, 
Major, was, Who got out the quantities affecting this reduction in cost of the line?7— 
A. They were taken out in the office; they were not taken out in the office, but 
checked in the office. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether they were or not?—A. Some of 
the engineers would take out their quantities, I cannot say from memory which one 
did it. 

Q. Can you tell us from memory anything definite about it?—A. I would have 
to look over the plan; there are 250 miles, and various lines were run. 

. You have told us before that you could not indicate any particular part of the 
line on which that saving was effected?—A. Well, there are so many changes and 
alterations; some were suggested and we found out they would not accept them, and 
we would take the original line; it is a pretty hard thing to go over 250 miles and 
remember all the different changes that were made or suggested. All this data is 
over in the Chief Engineer’s office, and the actual plans upon which that 11,660,000 
total is based can be produced from the Chief Engineer’s office. 

Q. I am not asking you as to the data, but rather as to the individuals who were 
responsible for the quantities?—. They would be taken out by one man and checked 
by another; sometimes it would be by a draftsman and sometimes Mr. Heaman and. 
sometimes Mr. Ruddock. They were taken out not from the cross sections, but from 
the profiles. 

Q. My question and your answers have reference to what you call your revised 
estimate I understand ?—A. Quantities of every item, prairie or anything else. 

Q. The original estimate that you made, who took the quantities out with regard 
to that 2A. The original estimate of $13,000,000 ? 

Q. Yes, on which tenders were asked ?—A. That was taken out first of all in the 
chief engineer’s office. When that was taken out I did not know the McArthur prices, 
Thad put in an estimate on my own prices before that, and those prices were very, very 
near McArthur’s ; when they got the tenders in they reduced all those quantities, the 
detailed quantities to McArthur’s prices, and to the prices of the other contractors as 
far as I know. ; be 

Q. But the quantities would be the same in both ?—A. The quantities would be 


the same in. both. ; 
Q. That is what I am asking you, not in reference to the prices. 


By Mr. Carvell : 

Q. I understood you to ask who was responsible for the quantities on which the 

$13,000,000 estimate was based and I do not think we have an answer to that yet ?—A. 
: 3,000,000 estimate % se | 

ie e In the $13,000,00 estimate. I presume that was made on quantities furnished 

him 2A That was taken out in the chief engineer’s office, he got the various tenders 
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Q. But where would the chief engineer’s office get the data upon which to figure 
it out 7~A. From the plans that I sent down and the data I sent down. I took an 
estimate out of the line and put my own prices. I got various prices from people in 
the district and sometimes from the contractors ; that was in the chief engineer's 
office before tenders were asked for. Then tenders were advertised and they got in 
the prices. McArthur’s happened to be the lowest, and on that data they worked out 
the estimate in the chief engineer’s office. ‘ 

Q. But from the data you sent down previously?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. Where did you get that data that you had previously sent down +~A. From 
the plans. 

Q. From the plans in your office +A. In my office ; we worked it out in great 
detail, every item of this can be produced, they are enormous sheets, it was a very 
close estimate. 

Mr. Barxer.—I think, for the information of the commitiee, and to enable us to 


follow this when these matters are being discussed in this way, the plans should be 


put in evidence so that we can inspect them. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I will do that, we are just going over the evidence now on this one 
point. 

By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. In your examination in chief, Major, you said in answer to my learned friend. 
that if the wasting which was referred to in one of the letters, forming Exhibit 2a 
was done deliberately and against the engineer’s order, it should not be paid for ; 
do you remember expressing that opinion /—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not mean that that had actually occurred on the McArthur contract ? 
—A. Well, wasting, you cannot say anything has been wasted until afterwards. If 
rock has been blown out—the engineer gives general orders that no waste shall be 
allowed, occasionally occasions occur where waste could not be avoided. 

Q. Well, then, as J understand you A. If you come to a conclusion, after 
seeing waste on the side of the right of way or on the right of way—the engineer has 
“to decide then whether it has been delivered or unavoidable. 

Q. I understand you now, you’are just laying down a general principle?—A. A 
general principle. 

Q. That should be applied in any work?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hopeins.—Are you intending by that to show that he is now suggesting that 
it has not occurred on McArthur’s work ? 


Mr. MureHy.—I asked him whether in his reference to the waste that he meant 


it had actually occurred on the McArthur contract ? 

Mr. Hoperns.—I do not think you made it at all clear to him that you had refer- 
ence to McArthur’s contract; you laid it down as a general principle. 

The Wirness.—lt is a question I did not quite understand. The question as you 
put it was with reference to wasting against the engineer’s orders, and I explained 
that all deliberate waste could be put down as against the engineer’s orders. 


By Mr. Murphy : 
@: it am asking you if your statement in your examination in chief had reference 
to any instance of that kind on McArthur’s contract?—A. There are several instances 
of what I would call deliberate waste. 


Q. But had your answer reference to any of these when you gave it to my learned 
friend 2—A. I presume it had. 


Mr. Hopeiws.—Would you mind reading it to him ? Where d find it. 4 
Mr. Mureppy.—Exhibit 2 (a). o you find it. 4 


By Mr. Murphy : 
Q. At page 110 of your evidence you were asked: 
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“What do you mean by wasting? Is that literally throwing on one side?—A. 

ey Blasting out rock and borrowing to make up the embankment. 
; @; Is that more expensive ?—A. Yes, you pay for two yards and only get one 
if a cut 1s wasted in order to get it done quickly. You certainly pay them for it, and 
if it is done deliberately against the engineer’s orders they should not be paid for it 
but it has to be proved to be a deliberate waste.’ ; 

That is what you said, and I am asking you if that had reference to any parti- 
cular instance on the McArthur work?—A. Well, there are several places that I 
remember where I saw waste, and I think I said that in some cases the engineers had 
not deducted it but warned the contractor that if there was a repetition of that they 
would condemn it. Of course if it was eventually found that that amount of material 
had been required to make up embankments a borrow of some kind would have to be 
made, but that cannot be told until the work is finished. 

Mr. Barxer.—It will be better, I think, if the witness will say, in a few words, 
what is meant by ‘waste’ and ‘borrow,’ because lots of people do not understand it. 

The Witness.—I am not in a position to say now with regard to the evidence of 
waste that I saw, that the material was eventually required, or has been required in 
embankments; that can only be ascertained by referring to the quantities. 

Mr. Carvett.—Mr. Barker’s suggestion is, I think, a very good one, that you 
should state now, major, what you mean by ‘waste’ and ‘borrow,’ and you may also 
go further and state the conditions under which you say there might be wasting. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Just so that we will know what it means. 

The Wirness.—In all cases a cutting is supposed, the grade in a cutting is 
supposed to be adjusted in such a manner that the amount that comes out of the 
cutting will make the neighbouring fill. Until that fill is made you do not know, and 
in the case of rock cuts,—there are so many cubic yards of rock in place in the cut, 
and when that is blasted it is broken up and fills a much larger space than when in 
place. For the purposes of calculation just now, we will take it that a yard of rock 
in the cutting will be equal to a yard and a half of rock in the embankment; in some 
cases it goes more; if the boulders come out in large or small pieces, it varies in that 
proportion, so that it is more or less a guess to say that a yard of rock in place makes 
a yard and a half in the bank, still we have to make some basis of calenlation. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Just describe the use of waste. 

The Wirtness.—Some engineers think that a yard of rock in the cut makes two 
yards in the bank. Whatever figure it is, we take a yard and a half on the Trans- 
continental, and our calculation is based on that. If the contractor blasts away a 
large number of yards out of the cutting it is natural to suppose that that bank would 
be minus that number of yards. 

Mr. Hopemws.—That fill? 

The Wirness.—That fill would lack that amount of rock, on the supposition that 


the cut is to make a certain fill. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. And if there is a shortage you have to get your material elsewhere, and you 
eall that ‘borrowing ’?—A. That is borrowing. Then it is a question what class of 
material is best to borrow. If you have a rock bank with a great many voids in 1t— 
the cheapest borrow would be earth, but if you try to put earth on a bank where there 
are many voids, into a rock bank, you will keep on pouring in earth and it will go 
into the voids between the rock and settle, and the first rain that comes will wash it 
all away; so you have to borrow rock, or you should borrow rock to make up a rock 
bank. Of course it is a question that has to be settled by the engineer on the ground 


as to what is the nearest and best borrow. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Then when you visited on the work you saw the contractor was blasting and 
Massor Hoperns. 
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the rock was going over the side of the bank+—A. Away off of the right of way, 200 
or 300 feet. 

Q. And not being used, and if it were found later on that that rock was actually 
required to fill up the neighbouring fill you would call that wasting?—A. Well, you call 
it wasting anyway, because you do not like to see a large amount of rock thrown away 
before you know whether it is necessary or not. If there is an excess of material in 
the cutting it should be used to widen the bank. In some cases on the McArthur 
contract I have seen large masses of rock away in the timber, clear of everything, away 
off the right of way. 


By Mr. Hodgims: 
Q. How wide is the right of way?—A. Fifty feet on each side of the centre. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. That would be the result of blasting, I suppose?—A. The result of heavy blast- 
ing, so that at any time you do not like to see wasting. The contractors like to put a 
heavy charge in and get rid of the rock as soon as possible, because they do not have 
to handle it again. 

Q. That occurs everywhere, doesn’t it?—A. They will always do it if they can. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think you have answered that question before in your examination in chief? 
—A. [I think so. 

Q. On page 110 of the evidence, you were asked: 

‘Q. What do you mean by wasting? Is that literally throwing on one side?—A. 
-Yes. Blasting out rock and borrowing to make up the embankment. 

‘Q. Is that more expepsive?—A. Yes, you pay for two yards and only get one if 
a cut is wasted in order to get it done quickly.’ 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Wasting does not apply to rock alone?—A. No,-sir. 

Q. Any excavation that can be used in a bank is wasted if it is not used?—A. 
Yes, but it is easier to waste rock deliberately than the other. 

Q. In two or three words tell us what is ‘borrow’ +—A. Borrow? Well, as I 
said before, the quantities in the cut are supposed to make up the fill, that is when you 
are so loeated—or at least you try to make your cuts equal your fills; supposing a cut 
does not equal a fill, we use the term ‘borrow,’ we have to borrow from somewhere 
else that which does not come out of the cut. 

Q. It means earth or stone that does not come out of the excavation ?—A. It is all 
excavated, but it does not come out of the cut adjoining the fill, or you may widen the 
cut in order to obtain the material. Another term which is given to ‘borrow’ is on 
prairie work, where you make your fill from ditches on either side, some people call 
that borrow; I suppose that is to distinguish it from the material you take out of the 
eut. JI think—is there a specification here? There is a reference to waste in the 
specification which I think will explain it very easily, it is made by the chief engineer. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Never mind, it was only an explanation of the terms for our 


own information that we wanted, I do not see that we need take up time by going into 
the technical definition of that. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. The committee are satisfied with the definition you have given, Major?—A. 
All right. 
Q. In answer to my learned friend you said that some time in J uly, 1907, you 


aoe you had asked once or twice for another assistant district engineey 7—A. In 
une. : 
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; Q. About Tune, 1907, you thought you had asked once or twice for another 
assistant district engineer?—A. I did ask. 
- When did you ask?—A. I think I applied to Mr. Lumsden or Mr. Young. 
Was that by letter or verbally?—A. I do not remember—by letter, I fancy. 
You are not clear whether it was by letter or verbally?—A. By letter. 
You think it was by letter?—A. I think so. 
To whom, now?—A. To Mr. Lumsden. 
What action was taken in regard to that?—A. I do not think any action was 
taken. Mr. Young told me—I think I recommended Mr. McIntosh, and Mr. Young 
told me, he and Mr. Lumsden came down to settle up some question of overbreak with 
the contractor, and I think he told me that McIntosh did not want to accept it; he 
wanted to stay out on his division. 

Q. Who told you that?—A. Mr. Young, and McIntosh afterwards told me the 
same thing; he said he hadn’t had enough experience, and he wanted to stay out on 
his division and get experience in this heavy work. 

Q. You stated, as a reason for making that request that tne work at the time 
was more than you could handle?—A. Yes, it was pretty heavy. 

Q. Did the subsequent appointment of an inspecting engineer have anything to 
do with your request?—A. It could not relieve the work in my office. 

Q. No, it could not relieve the work in your office. Now you have told us every- 
thing was going on right until about July, 1907, when the Grand Trunk Pacific 
inspector began to object to classification, and that you agreed with him, do you 
remember that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the inspector?—A. Mr. Mann. 

Q. And what was the objection he then made?—A. I am trying to remember. 

Q. Was it in writing ?—A. I do not think he wrote, I would not be certain, but a 
reference to the records would show it if there is any letter. 

Q. You did not mention in your examination in chief that he wrote, and that is 
why I am asking you. I want to know what the objections were, have you any recol- 
lection of them ?—A. I remember that he did object to classification. 

Q. What did he say?—A. That it was high, that the classification on the first 
three divisions we agreed was fair. 

Q. You and Mr. Mann agreed that the classification was fair on the first three 
divisions ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about the others?—A. He spoke about high classification on the other 
two divisions—you see this was in July you are referring to. 

Q. Yes, I think it was in July, 1907—June or July?—A. July I think. I was 
in Kenora very little in June. 

Q. What you say was reported at page 111 of the evidence, (reads) : ‘ Everything 
was going all right until I think the month of July, 1907, then the Grand Trunk 
inspector on the line began to object to the classification. I agreed with him.’—A. Yes. 

Q. And upon what point did you agree with him?—A. There was a case, in one 
case, where an engineer had put in some—I forget how many yards—as excavation 
an erdams— 

: ae was the engineer?—A. It was in Richan’s division, I have forgotten the 
resident engineer’s name, but it was on Richan’s division. 

Q. You have forgotten the name of the resident engineer 2—A. I would not be 
certain as to the name, but an item appeared of ‘excavation and cofferdams’ on 
Richan’s division, and I knew perfectly well there had been no cofferdam,—at $3.00 
per yard, I think it was, in the estimate, and I looked up the profile and saw that a 
ereek diversion was there and this ereek diversion was through a swamp. He oat 
not possibly put in a cofferdam—put in the eofferdam required. I called Richan an 
asked him what it meant and he said he did not know. I asked him if there was a 
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cofferdam there and he said he did not know. I asked him ‘what did you allow this 
in the estimates for’? and I made him cut it out. : : 

Q. How did you return it then?—A. I have forgotten. I told Richan to take his 
estimates away and change it. He had brought them in. ; , 

Q. Was that changed into excavation and foundation ?—A. Possibly. I don’t 
know. 

Q. Do you remember?—A. I don’t remember. The estimate would show whatever 
it was changed in. I told Richan to make it right. There were one or two other 
places. I have forgotten exactly what the conversation was. 

Q. In your evidence you say ‘Mann objected to the classification and I agreed 
with him.’ I want to know upon what point or points there was an agreement between 
you and Mr. Mann?—A. Well, I remember—that would be in August. There 
were one or two points I cannot just remember exactly. 

Q. You cannot remember ?—A. He had been out over the line and was fresh from 
there, and told me he objected to some classifications and 

Q. You discussed them and then agreed with him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had been out over the line?—A. I was to go out over the line and 
look at it. There were one or two points that I knew about, and so did Mann. 

Q. Well, this discussion took place in your office?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you agreed with him without having yourself been over the line?—A. 
Ah, agreed with him in what we both knew, and I said I would go out over the line 
and look it over. 

Q. Your evidence gives the impression that whatever the objections were you 
agreed they were well founded, although you had not been out over the line#—A. I 
had been over the line. 

Q. But you had not been inspecting these parts that he objected to? 

Mr. Hopems.—How do you know that? 

A. I had been over MeIntosh’s. 

Q. Do any of these objections apply to McIntosh’s?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you not tell me that when I asked you what these points were?—A. 
It is pretty hard to remember these estimates. \ 

Mr. Barxer.—I think we are not going to get satisfactory evidence without the 
estimates. The estimates ought to be here and placed in the hands of the witness, so 
that he could speak definitely with regard to them. We are taking the witness over 
200 odd miles of road without the papers. It is not fair to the committee or to the 
witness. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I submit that is not what is being done at the present time. I am 
taking up the evidence given by the witness to his counsel, and when he gave an 
answer that he agreed with certain objections I want to know what they were. He 
must have known what the objections were or he could not say ‘I agreed with them.’ 

The Witness.—I will put it in this way: I agreed with him insofar as I had any 
personal knowledge of the line. 

Q. All right?—A. Certainly, when I did go over the line a second time I certainly 
did agree with him. 

Mr. Barker.—Why not have the estimates produced ? 

The WitneEss.—It would help me very much if I had Mr. Mann here, or was able 
to discuss the thing with Mr. Heaman to refresh my memory on these details. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. But at the present time you could not give us a specific instance?—A. No. 
Q. Even if you had these plans and profiles7—A. Then I might. 
Mr. CarveELu.—The witness can ask if he wants to see the plans. 
Mr. Barker.—He has a right to see the plans. 
The CHairman.—lIf he wants them he can ask for them. 


Mr. Barker.—The yrogress estimates should be in the possession of the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. Murruy.—They have been produced and are in possession of the committee. 
Estimates produced by the clerk, 


By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. Do you remember a letter, Exhibit No. 3, being put in, during your examina- 
pee from Mr. Young to you dated June 4th 2—A. No, I don’t remember 
that. 

Q. Look at Exhibit No. 3 and see if you remember the filing of that letter (hand- 
ing letter to witness) ?—A. I don’t remember the filing of it. I presume it went in. 

Q. You remember that letter filed as Exhibit 3 2—A. I don’t remember the filing 
of it. I presume it went in. 

Q. That letter, I am informed, was written in reply to a letter received by Mr. 
Young from you which I now ask you to identify (handing letter to witness). Was 
that the letter you now hold in your hand written by you ?—A. That is my letter, 
yes. 

Q. I will put in this letter as Exhibit 32, but first of ail I will read it for the 
information of the committee. It is marked personal and dated 1st May, but that is 
obviously a mistake. The correct date was 1st June ?—A. Yes, possibly. 


Q. (Reads) :— 
EXHTEBIT No. 32. 


(Personal.) 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


Dear Mr. Youne :— 

Mann has returned with the report that the position of assistant chief engineer 
in addition to MacPherson had been offered to Doucet and Hoare who both declined 
and that Doucet’s assistant had been given the position without the title. 

Since the ‘ Free Press’ published the report about the appointment kind friends 
or otherwise have been busy guessing why western men are so far behind that the 
Commissioners think it advisable to put on an inspector—to see that they live up to 
contract and specifications. Some say the commission are not satisfied with the 
engineering ability on District ‘F,’ and others say that contractors are not satisfied. 
When I am asked I say I know nothing as I have not heard from Ottawa re the 
appointment. : 

Mann also brought a report which he got from Morse that engineers on Mc- 
Arthur’s contract were classifying sand that ran off a shovel as loose rock. Rumours 
of this kind are dangerous and no one should pass them on unless they. can get parti- 
lars that warrant an investigation. 

Morse might (if he had been experienced enough) have said to the person who 
told him that sand was not handled in winter. I hold it is a reflection on Mann, not 
on the commissioner’s engineers. 

I have no use for rumors of this kind unless particulars are given, but would 
yery much like to know where Morse got his information from. 

Mann is shortly going over the work to look into the classification. JI am not 
able to say if he should be accompanied by the inspecting engineer as I do not know 


what instructions the latter will get. 
If the position of assistant engineer is still vacant I would like to get a chance to 


accept. 
Yours very truly, 

A. E. HODGINS. 
Now it was in reply to that letter of yours that Mr. Young’s letter, Exhibit 3, 


sent?—A. Yes. : 
‘ae Masor Hoperns. 
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Q. I will just read that letter because I want to ask some questions on it. 
Exhibit No. 3, appearing at page 111 of the evidence. ee 
You sent a reply to that letter of June 4th, dated 6th June, 1907, which is the 
letter I now show you to be identified (handing letter to witness) @—A. Yes. 
Q. (Reads): 
EXHIBIT No. 33. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 
6th June, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Youne:— 

Many thanks for your letter of the 4th June. It puts things in an entirely new 
light from what Mann reported. 

In reply to your suggestion about going over the work with Mann. This is some- 
thing that I particularly wish to avoid as I don’t want to have Mann around when 
discussing matters pertaining to the work with Division Engineers or Resident Engin- 
eers. I have nothing I wish to hide from Mann but he can make a good deal of trou- 
ble if he quotes ‘ specifications’ too much. 

T can’t see much to be gained in consulting with any others than my Division 
Engineers—too many cooks, &c. 

Will you be up in Winnipeg on the 10th? You ought to stay long enough to 
see the Horse Show and the Japanese Chief who will be there about the 15th. 


Yours very truly, 


A. FE. HODGINS. 


Mr. Hopems.—Does it go on to say whether he stayed long enough? 

The Wirness.—I think it was that Japanese Prince with the funny name that 
went through. Was he not there at the Horse Show? I could not spell his name so 
I called him a Chief. 

Q. Now going back to the letter from Mr. Young to you, of June 4th, I observe 
that he tells you that the commission had first tried to engage Mr. Barclay whom he 
refers to as a high class and high priced man and suggests that you know him. So 
that some time before Grant went up to Kenora to go over your work you had infor- 
mation in your possession showing that the Commissioners had tried to engage Mr. 
Barclay? Is that not correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. And nothing had been said by Mr. Young in this letter, or by any person, to 
you, that Mr. Barclay was to be employed to look after Classification?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do you know Mr. Barclay, Major?—A. Yes, he was on the C. P. R. some years 
ago when I was on. He was one of the senior engineers. I think he is in charge of 
Foley Bros. work or was in charge. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Mr. Young’s letter of June, Exhibit 3, makes it clear to you that the board 
sg not secure Mr. Barclay and they engaged Mr. Grant, is not that correct?—A. 

es. 

Q. Now knowing these facts, Major, why did you allege that Grant was appointed 
to look after classification?—A. Because he spoke of classification to me and spoke of 
classification to a lot of my Resident and Division Engineers, supported by some of 
their statements, and he told me that he had charge of the classification down in 
Quebee when he was assistant engineer for Mr. Doucet. 

Q. Oh, but you had made complaints of that kind, had you not, before you had 
seen Grant, that Grant had been appointed to look after classification?—A. Who did 
IT make complaint to? I don’t remember. 

Q. I am asking you?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. You don’t remember that?—A. Mo. I believe now when I come to think of 
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it, there was semething in the ‘Free Press,’ when the announcement of Grant’s 
aos was published in the ‘Free Press’ in Ottawa. I won’t be certain about 
that. 

Q. You won’t be certain about that?—A. Something about his appointment. 

Q. But do you say now that your reason for making the statement that he was 
appointed to look after classification was merely from what Mr. Grant himself had 
said to you?—A. I don’t think the question of classification—of Mr. Grant and the 
classification came up until I had been down in Quebec or he came up on the work. 

Q. Yes, but prior to that you had received this letter of June 4th from Mr. 
Young?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have admitted that from its contents, as you disclose in your reply, 
there was no intention of engaging Mr. Barclay simply to look after classification ?— 
A. I don’t remember what is in those letters, I have forgotten. 

Q. The letters that I read to you a few moments ago and that are now on file ?— 
A. Show them to me and I will answer the question. 

Q. The letter from Mr. Young to you, Exhibit 3, shows that the commission tried 
to engage Mr. Barclay and when they could not get him they secured Mr. Grant. In 
that letter there is nothing said about classification. Then you reply and say that 
Mr. Young’s letter puts the matter in an entirely new light and I want to know why, 
after all that, you allege that Grant was appointed to look after classification?—A. 
He certainly interested himself in classification up in my district. 

Q. Well now was that your only reason for making that statement?—A. The only 
reason I can think of. 

Q. The only reason you can think of ?—A. I put down MelIntosh’s change in 
classification to Grant’s suggestion. 

Q. I am not asking you that, major, it is going back to the reason for Grant’s 
appointment. You were not told that by any person?—A. Told he was appointed to— 

Q. To look after classification?—A. Yes, there was some conversation about that 
on the boat coming down. 

Q. With whom?—A. I think it was with Mr. Young. 

Q. With Mr. Young?—A. He said that they wanted—every engineer would be 
putting in his idea of classification. 

Q. Yes?—A. And the commissioners wanted a uniform system of classification. 

Q. Yes?—A. Therefore they were going to have one man go over the line and 
report to them. 

: Q. Are you sure that Mr. Young said that?—A. Yes, I am pretty certain. 

Q. Will you swear that Mr. Young said that to you on the boat going down to 
Quebec?—A. Either on the boat going down to Quebec or in some conversation I had 
with Mr. Young on the boat. us 

Q. You will swear that he made that statement regarding Mr. Grant?—A. Yes, 
to the best of my belief. 

Q. And you would have the same opinion about the reasons for the appointment 
of an inspecting engineer if Mr. Barclay had been appointed and if he had consented 
to accept the appointment ?—A. I presume so. ous 

Q. You presume you would?—A. That would have been the principal duty of an 
inspecting engineer, to adjust classification. Everything else on the line was more or 

ss uniform. 
. Q. And that is all you can say now about your reasons for making that state- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Now at page 112 of the evidence, referring to Grant’s appointment you srs 

“Tf you will allow me the use of a western expression, ‘you ae search Pe 
And then it goes on: ‘Q. That is you cannot give us any reason ea Unless e 
was to be a second or assistant chief engineer. There is an assistant chief engineer 
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and he came out to the work once or twice. Still I believe he was told to stay in the 
office.’ Do you remember giving that evidence 7A. Yes. 

Q. Then it goes on :‘ by Mr. Murphy. Q. You do not know that?—A. Yes, I 
know that. I want to ascertain what you know about the assistant chief engineer 
being told to stay in the office?7—A. My answer to you when I gave that evidence was 
hearsay. 

Q. Do you know anything more about it now 7—A. No. | : é 

Q. Can you, speaking from your own knowledge, state whether the assistant chief 
engineer was ever told to stay in his office?—A. I can’t say that he was told or any- 
thing about it. i 

Q. You are referring to Mr. Macpherson, are you not?—A. Yes, but I had heard 
he was to be kept in the office. 

Q. From whom did you hear that?—A. I cannot remember, there is a lot of 
gcssip goes around and one hears it. 

Q. So that your personal knowledge on the subject, if it can be called that, is 
still hearsay ?—A. Still hearsay. 

Q. If Mr. Macpherson denies that he was told any such thing you are not in a 
position to contradict him?—A. No. 

Q. A little later on in some evidence you stated it was only when you found 
what you considered excessive classification was creeping in that you found you had 
neglected the outside for the office work and you admitted you would have liked to 
have spent more time outside?—A. I think anybody would admit that. 

Q. You remember that evidence, major?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why didn’t you spend more time outside?—A. I had more work to do inside. 

Q. Nobody prevented you going out?—A. No. 

Q. Then you say you had no complaints from McArthur up to June, 1907, but 
merely interviews with him?—A. Now about these complaints of McArthur, he has 
complained to me at several times about the work, and [ have tried to fasten where it 
was, but I could not; some times he would say, ‘ Everything is going on all right,’ 
and when I would see him again he would complain; his complaints were very 
irregular, he was erratic and I could never get him down to anything definite. 

Q. Now, in answer to your counsel you said (reads): 

‘IT could not get McArthur to get down to a specified case until shortly before I 
left, and then he mentioned a certain contract, Prefontaine’s, I think, in which he 
said that the engineer had not paid him enough, and I immediately said I would put 
in an engineer to remeasure it. He said that the classification was too low generally. 
I asked him if he could state any particular point and he said, no. I asked him for 
another contractor who had complained and he named a man named Walsh, J think, 
and I immediately sent out word to the divisional engineer and I think IJ sent out 
the assistant engineer to adjust it. 

Q. Are these the only two specific complaints from McArthur?/—A. The only two 
I ean remember.’ 


A. If there were any specific complaints these should be on file in the office at 
Kenora, but I cannot remember any. 

Q. Speaking of your staff you said that you could not, with such a staff as you 
had, and no one else would believe that they were underestimating or undermeasur- 
ing?—A. No. 

Q. In that event why did you, in this statement to the papers, indicate that they 
had been overestimating /—A. I will tell you, Mr. Murphy, it is a pretty hard thing 
for you to believe that, and it was pretty hard for me when I saw it—when you have 
had men working for you for three years and you have absolute confidence in them, 
and then they change around, it is a pretty hard thing to realize that. 

Q. That is what I understand your answer to be, and I am asking you, in view 
of the tribute you paid your staff, why did you assert in the newspapers that they 
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me been overclassifying?—A. Because that was the last thing I found out before I 

Q. You did change your opinion of them, then?—A. All I said was of McIntosh, 
and I think he was influenced more by Mr. Grant than by myself, that is the only 
opinion I have. - 

Q. So we have got back to Grant again, but Grant was not one of the staff at 
the time you speak of here?—A. No, but he had been over my work. 

Q. How, when you in your examination in chief asserted that no one would 
believe that these engineers were underestimating or overmeasuring, did you come to 
make such a sweeping statement as you made in the Colonist involving the honesty 
of these men? 

Mr. Hopeamss—What statement do you refer to? 

Mr. Murpuy.—Overclassification of the work, increasing the cost by $3,000,000. 

Mr. Hopeins.—Is that statement in the Colonist? 

Mr. MurpHy.—There is another statement in the Colonist reflecting upon the 
engineers. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Are we to understand that you do not take that position in regard to the 
honesty or dishonesty of the men?—A. I certainly do not, and since I have come 
down here and read some of the reports that are in that cupboard there, giving legal 
opinions on this question, these opinions I had never seen or heard of before; when 
I wrote that letter I had heard there was some dispute about the wording of the 
specification, but I had no knowledge of any legal opinions on it—since I have read 
those legal opinions I have considerably modified 

Q. Modified your views/—A. My views. 

Q. As to the integrity of the engineers in making their classification?—A. Now, 
I think I haven’t accused the engineers of doing wrong. 

Q. Eh?2—A. I do not accuse the engineers of doing wrong; I say they were guided 
by a man I did not. 

Q. That is Mr. Grant?—A. Mr. Grant, and T think it was done to help McArthur, 
McArthur was in a precarious position when I left 

Q. Done by Grant, you mean it was done by him?—A. Yes, he was the one. The 
engineer that came up and relieved me at the end of the month, the 25th or there- 
abouts, Mr. Foss, spoke of that. I told him there was a considerable amount of over- 
classification on the district and he said he did not want to hear anything from me, 
he wanted to keep an open mind, and we went on discussing the situation and he said 
that something must be done to help McArthur, the contractor, that if the contract 
was taken away from him it would probably cost the country $2,000,000 and delay the 
work, that the chief engineer wouldn’t do it, therefore somebody else must do it, and 
that some engineer must take hold of it with a strong hand even if he goes down and 
out, and give McArthur some relief. 

Q. He advised that to stop the work meant a loss to the country ?—A. Yes. I 
said: You are a fool to make a hero of yourself in that way; you ought to have your 
orders in writing. 

Q. Was it Mr. Foss said that?—A. Yes; that this classification was being given 
4io the contractor to help him ‘out and in order to save the situation out there, 
Whether it was right or whether it was wrong that it must be done. J thought it was 
anted Mr. Lumsden to give me some authority, and from what I 
tion with Mr. Lumsden, he wanted some authority to give 
3 far as I read the specifications and the contract, Mr. 
and he could have given me authority to do some- 
ay that he could have given 


the wrong way. Lw 
would gather from conversa 
an increase in price, but as 1 
Lumsden has very large authority, 
thing. I think, if you read the specifications, you would s 
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Q. You are speaking of the conversation you had with Mr. Foss+—A. Yes. 

Q. And the classification ‘to which you /refer was the classification by force 
aceount?—A. Well, if you increase the classification to help a man out you haye to 
have some data to go on. 

Q. I am just asking you?—A. It would be based on it. Now, force account can 
be used in many ways. - 

Q. We had better not get into that for a moment?—A. Force account and classi- 
fication could only be used by an experienced engineer. A young engineer has no 
right to touch force account when classifying; he has no judgment; it would lead 
him to all sorts of things; he would classify one cut too high and another cut too low. 

Q. Well, that does not exactly coincide with the statement in one of your letters, 
that the classification should always be done by the resident engineer outside?—A. 
The classification ? 

Q. Classification, but not when force account is the basis#+—A. Not by force 
account, no. When I suggested force account to the engineer and to the engineers 
who were present at Willet’s camp, if I remember aright—here is a copy of Willet’s 
letter—I said, I will only give that to the more experienced men. 

Q. To what are you now referring?—A. I am referring to the letter I wrote to 
Willet—— 

Q. Who is Willet?—A. The resident engineer on the Winnipeg river—to get his 
statement regarding the interview I had—the conversation that took place at the time 
I gave this order for force account. I think it has been produced. It goes on to say— 

Q. What is the date of that letter?—A. It is of August 8 and 9, 1907 :— 

‘ After interview with Messrs. Sutton and Tye, Major Hodgins stated that he was 
inclined to treat the classification of mixed cuts from a business rather than a purely 
engineering point of view, and instructed me to ascertain cost of such cuts on my 
residency, and if the ordinary classification showed a loss to the contractor compared 
with this cost to classify high enough to cover excesses where possible. Care, how- 
ever, to be exercised doing this; for instance, not to allow any solid rock in cuts 
where no such material actually existed. Major Hodgins also said that he did not 
intend giving such instructions to all resident engineers, but only to the older and 
more experienced men holding that position.’ 

There were some engineers I had on the line at that time who were experienced 
men and who had previously had charge of construction, but there were others who 
were not experienced. 

Q. That was not what I was referring to, but it was with reference to the con- 
versation with Mr. Foss, when Mr. Foss went up there to replace you. I asked you 
to tell us what classification you had been explaining more particularly to Mr. Foss? 
—A. He would not listen, and said he did not want to hear anything from me, but 
that he wanted to have an open mind. 

Q. How long did Mr. Foss remain there?—A. I do not remember. I went west, 
and when I came back he had gone. 

Q. Well, how long after Mr. Foss came there was it before you went west?—A. I 
had to wait. I think it was the first of October before I got the accounts cleaned up 
in the office. 

Q. About the Ist of October’—A.Yes; there was a man named Saults came up 
from the auditor’s office with Mr. Foss, or a day or two afterwards. JI think he went 
to Winnipeg and.came back again. He was going over the receipts of the office, and 
T think it was about the ist of October when he signed the receipts. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you just make clear to me, I do not catch exactly your testimony—did 
you say that McArthur was in a very bad shape about this contract, and that some- 
thing was to be done for him?—A. That is what I understood, sir. Mr. McArthur 
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had told me—of course, he did not tell'me he was in bad shape—but he told me he 
wanted as high estimates as possible. 

Q. Did I understand yow to say that something must be done, or that if McArthur 
had failed it would have been a loss to the country ?—A. That was Mr. Foss’s idea; 
that was what Mr. Foss said. 

Q. What was your own suggestion to remedy that state of affairs, that you should 
proceed by force account?—A. No, to classify high enough. 

Q. That is by force account?—A. There was no mention of force account, but 
to classify high enough, I think those were the words used. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. The Chairman is asking what you suggested. You are giving Mr. McArthur’s 
statement ?—A. Oh, I did not suggest anything to Mr. Foss, but I have suggested as 
one way out of it, to increase where the contractors were disputing the classification 
only, because they were losing, to give 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Wherein would the loss to the country be if McArthur was unable to carry 
out the contract?—A. I do not knov, sir, that is Mr. Foss’s argument. At another 
time, I do not know whether I suggested it to Mr. Lumsden or not, I had suggested 
an increase in the prices, I know I did suggest it to Mr. McArthur. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You realized that something must be done, and you made that suggestion ?— 
A. I knew that McArthur was going behind from what he told me, that his sub owed 
him—he told me $800,000 at one time, and later on his engineer told me it was 
$1,200,000—that was money he paid to his sub. and I said, ‘Why do you not apply 
for increased prices? Since you have the contract wages have gone up from 174 cents 
to 25 cents and this work must be pushed, it cannot dawdle, it has got to be hurried 
up to complete the link between the Prairie section and the Thunder Bay section.’ 
and he said, that if they had a good increase in prices he would be able to raise the 
wages and in that way would be able to get more men, and I understood that he was 
going to see the commissioners about it. At another time I suggested, I do not know 
whether it was to Mr. Lumsden or to the men on the work, it was discussed a great 
deal among the men on the work, that a very good way would be to put in a fourth 
price for other material; the contract was 30 cents for earth, 60 cents for loose rock 
and $1.70 for solid rock; the difference between 60 cents and $1.70 material was very 
large, there was too much difference, and I suggested that there should be a 90 cents 
or $1.00 material between the two. These are the ways I suggested but J was informed 
that all these things would have to have the sanction of the commission, and they said 
the sanction of parliament. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. What would your intermediate material at 90 cents be?—A. Well, we would 
have had to have the specifications for loose rock re-written. You are not an engineer, 
but every engineer who reads that specification for loose rock will tell you that that 
plow test is a terrible test to put on. 

Q. So that. in order to have brought your suggestion as to an intermediate mater- 
ial at 90 cents into effect the specifications would have to be rewritten ?—A. That 
plow test ought to be left out. 

Q. That is your ideat—A. Yes. es 

Q. It is too high for common excavation, 1s that what you mean 2—A. It says 
that material that cannot be plowed by a ten inch plow behind six horses properly 

led. ‘ : 
aC Tf it can be plowed it will be common excavation 2—A. Yes. You know if 
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the plow test is to be the test, you put a teamster on with six horses on any ordinary 
plowed land and he ean break his harness if he wants to, or he can plow if he wants 
to, and it is a pretty hard thing for an engineer to say that a team has not been driven 
properly. It is unreliable, you cannot go on it, the engineer who doesn’t know how 
to plow, who never has been behind a plow, has to say whether this material was 
‘material that can be plowed.’ Now another thing is that muskeg or swamp land is 
more or less common excavation, but you cannot plow that. Then take scattered ma- 
terial, stripping on cuts, that is coming down the side of a hill, you cannot plow down 
the side of a hill, but you could if you were on level ground, you could plow through 
it easily. Of course the contractors always take advantage of that sort of thing, 
and they say, that can’t be plowed, and we ought to get loose rock for it.’ 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. According to your ideas, classification is entirely a question of judgment ?— 
A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. This test that you speak of is the one that is prescribed in the original speci- 
fication—that is the plow test2—A. Yes. 

Q. You think it is neither reliable nor fair?—A. You can see from the way I 
have been trying to describe it, you can see the point I am trying to make. There 
are some cases where you couldn’t plow sand, and the specification says that if a 
10 inch plow with six horses properly handled—if the material cannot be plowed that 
way it should be loose rock. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Then if you were working in mud?—A. You cannot plow mud. 

Q. Would you return that as loose rock?—A. That is a question of judgment. 
That is one of the arguments I had with McIntosh when they were looking at some 
cuttings on the Waubigoon River. It was raining, it could have been plowed if it 
had been fine, but the work had to go on and they could not plow it because the 
horses slipped all over the place. ; = 

Q. And what return would you make in a case of that kind?—A. There is the 
question, you would be returning loose rock for the cutting one day and the next 
week, the weather was beautiful and fine, and you would be returning it as common 
excavation, 

Q. What would you have done in a case of that kind ?—A. T was trying to find 
out, to get the information that would enable me to come to some conclusion with 
regard to all these clay cuttings, as to what would be fair and just classification for 
them, 

Q. That was with McIntosh 2—A. Yes, 

Q. Was that the time you told McIntosh you didn’t care to have anything to do 
with the clay ?—A. I never told him that. 

Q. I am informed you did.—A. I did not. I was out on the work with MeIntosh 
and I found that he had classified a very large amount of material in the cutting. 

Q. Is not that the time you told him you did not want to have anything to do 
with a clay classification yourself 2—A. I never told McIntosh that. I wanted to 
find out from McIntosh, to get some data from him that I could go on in fixing a 
fair classification on loose rock in these cuttings. McIntosh could not give it to me. 
He had given certain classification in one cut, and a different classification in 
another, and a different in still another, as far as I can remember. We had dis- 
cussed this thing up on the cuttings one day and I told him I intended going over 
the work and in reference to this clay cutting that we went over I wanted to come 
to some determination that would be fair to all parties, as to the allowance of loose 
rock in these clay cuts, because we had a very very wet season. But at the same 
time I told McIntosh—if you remember that in prairie work, it was not the same 
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kind of clay, it was the ordinary Manitoba black mud they have up there—that on 
prairie work if you began to classify at all in loose rock McArthur would be able to 
put ina claim for loose rock on all of his prairie work. 

Q. Did you issue any instructions in regard to that ?—A. No. 

Q. So that was an open question ?—A. I wanted to get some details from 
McIntosh as to the cost of the work on every section, the cost it was to the contrac- 
tors on wet days and the cost on dry days, so as to get some average; I wanted to get 
some data that I could place before Mr. Lumsden and say, I have come to a certain 
conclusion and recommend this. 

Q. In any event no instructions were issued by you ?—A. No. 

Q. Were these details furnished that you asked for /—A. No. 

Q. Why ?—A. I did not get them from McIntosh, I wanted them, he had a 
large amount of detail. 

Q. Did you ask for them in writing ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ask McIntosh in writing for these details 7—A. No, I explained it 
to him on the works. As I remember it was on Sunday, there were no men working, 
and I wanted to go on the next day; we walked out on these clay cuttings, and this 
discussion I had with McIntosh, I wanted to be able to allow something. 

Q. You did not get these details in any event you say?—A. No. 

Q. Now, leaving this plow test and this classification of clay of which you have 
been speaking and getting back to the interview with Mr. Foss at Kenora—Mr. Foss 
went up there to take your place temporarily until your successor Mr. Poulin arrived, 
didn’t he 2—A. He said he came up there as acting district engineer, and he was to 
find out, and if he liked the position, or something of that kind, had been promised 
to him, and he would be district engineer. 

Q. As a matter of fact Mr. Foss remained there only four days, didn’t he ?—A. 
No, longer than that. 

Q. How much longer ?—A. Well, he was there three or four days before I got 
transferred, I do not remember. 

Q. That is before you went away on your first trip ?—A. Yes, Mr. Foss must 
have been there a couple of weeks or more. 

Q. Yes, but I am talking about the time that you could possibly have had this 
interview that you allege took place with Mr. Foss. That was only, as I am instructed, 
within the space of four days within the time of his arrival and your going away on 
your first trip?—A. Oh dear no, I was there longer than that. 

Q. You went away, you know, you told us, before, for a month, and came back ? 


—A. Yes. 
Q. And when you came back you found Mr. Poulin there ?—A. Yes, I think 


possibly there was more than four days. 

Q. In any event then Mr. Foss was there such a short time he had very little to 
do with the work 2—A. Yes, he came up too late to go over the work, I think it was 
about the 20th or something like that. 

Q. So that this ‘classifying with a strong hand,’ as you allege, or whatever the 
phrase was that he used, eould not have keen put into force by Mr. Foss on account 
of the short time he was there?—A. I do not know, I do not know what he did 
while I was away—I am not responsible. 

Q. Now you have told us about having met difficulties which you experienced 
in getting Mr. McArthur to specify complaints and going out on the work 2—A. Yes. 

Q. You met him once out on the Winnipeg river 7—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the time you were making inspection of the work ?—A. What 


inspection. : 
Q. Was that the time you were out m 
never made an inspection on a steamboat. 


aking inspection on a steamboat ?—A. I 
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Q. When was it you met Mr. McArthur—you say you were up on the Winnipeg 
river 2A. Yes, we went over a piece of work, it was in the early part of the con- 
tract; there wasn’t very much work done—clearing J think was going on. — 

Q. As a matter of fact were you not out inspecting when you met him (eee If 

3 so, I was going over the work. 

See On that pease did you go into any of these complaints that he had been 
making ?—A. No, there was none then; I probably was asking him to put more men 
on the clearing. ; : 

Q. Do you remember what you were doing on this occasion on which you told 
your counsel you had met McArthur once on the Winnipeg river 1—A. Yes, that was 
in the early part of the contract; Dutton I think had just finished building his 
camps when McArthur came up. We went over the country up to Dutton’s camp 
together, or whether I met him at Willet’s camp I do not remember. 

Q>Did you, on that occasion, investigate any complaints McArthur had been 
making?—A. I do not know that there had been any complaints on that occasion. 

Q. What do you call an inspection trip?—A. What do you call an inspection 
trip? Every time I go out on this work I may call it an imspection. The trouble 
with this investigation is that I am an engineer and I have to explain my work to a 
lot of lawyers. Every time you go out on the work an engineer is supposed to make 
an inspection. If he sees anything wrong he attends to it. I can only say I am 
trying to put it as plainly as possible. 

Q. You told the committee that you had asked McArthur to specify complaints 
he was making and you would go out and investigate, and you told us of the difficulty 
you had to get him to do that, and then you told us how you met him once on the 
Winnipeg river. I want to know what you were doing there—A. I do not know 
whether there were any complaints then. I remember meeting McArthur once on 
the works; J had endeavoured to get him to make an appointment with me to go 
over the work. 

Q. As a matter of fact you did not investigate any of these complaints because 
this trip you speak of was not to investigate the complaints?—A. There was, as a 
matter of fact an investigation pending when [I left. 

Q. You are not referring to the inspector you sent out to subcontractor Walsh? 
I am talking about your own inyestigation?—A. My dear sir, when a complaint is 
made about measurements to me you do not suppose I go out with a tape and measure 
it; I have men to do that. If I am told to run a line I have men to do that. I am 
not a transit man, or a section man or a resident engineer, I was the district engineer. 
I do not do any detail work. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I suppose that you are aware, with regard to the contract for construction of 
the Transcontinental line, that any disputes about classification are ultimately to be 
determined by a board of arbitrators composed of engineers?—A. That is any disputes 
between the chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the chief engineer of the 
Transcontinental Railway. 

Q. Now, in that case these two gentlemen are members of the board; any dis- 
putes that may arise at any time with regard to classification between the board and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific are to be determined by a board which is made up of these 
two engineers and a third party who is to be selected by them?—A. Yes. 

Q. You understand that?2—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you would regard that as a far better tribunal?—A. I know Mr. 
Lumsden and Mr. Wood are up on the work now and they are the proper parties to 
settle a dispute of that kind. 

Q. You regard them as the proper persons to settle that?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hopsms.—That is not the proper tribunal to determine Major Hodgins’ 
charges, if you will allow me to say so, Mr. Macdonald. 
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A, Lam having the same amount of trouble in explaining my case to you lawyers 
here as I had in explaining it to that reporter of the Colonist. 


Committee rose. 


WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1908. 
} 3 o’clock p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Cross-examination of Major Hodgins continued: 
By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. I would like to know what method you employed at your office in Kenora in 
keeping the record of the office correspondence. Did you copy all letters into a book? 
—A. All letters into a book, yes; and there was an extra copy from the typewriter 
filed away. 

Q. Were they written in ink or done on a typewriter?—A. They were nearly all 
done on a typewriter, I think. 

Q. Nearly all done on a typewriter?—A. All the official letters were done on a 
typewriter. 

Q. So that in the case of letters that were typewritten you would have a copy in 
your letter-book and the carbon copy as well?—A. Yes, on the file. 

Q. Now, in the case of letters written about commission business, but not written 
to persons connected with the commission, would the same record be kept of them ?— 
A. Written about the commissioners’ business ? 

Q. If you were writing a letter about a matter relating to the commission, but to 
some person not connected with the commission, would you keep a copy or copies of 
such letters in the same way as the official letters you have spoken of ?—A. I don’t 
know what you mean. 

Q. For instance, if you were writing to Mr. Lumsden or Mr. Macpherson here, I 
understand that you would copy all letters sent to them in this letter-book that you 
spoke of 2—A. Yes. 

Q. But if you were writing to some person, not connected with the commission, 
about commission business, would you copy such letters as that into this book or into 
those books?—A. I don’t know that I ever wrote to anybody about commission busi- 
ness. 

Q. Well, in the course of your management up there you must have had occasion 
to write to a good many people, I should take it, who are not connected with the com- 
mission?—A. All official letters were copied into the letter-book. 

Q. That is whether they were written to officials of the commission or to persons 
not connected with the commission?—A. Every one. 

Q. They were all copied into the letter-book?—A. Yes. 

Q. Might it happen that a letter would be sent out that would not be so copied 
into the letter-book ?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You don’t think so? You have not any case of the kind in mind?—A. No. 

Q. I have seen among the productions before the committee some letters that on 
their face appear not to have been copied, typewritten that did not show any of the 
blur that water usually produces. That is one of the reasons why I wanted to ask 
you if there were some letters sent out from your office that were not copied into the 


letter-book?—A. I cannot recall any. 


Q. You cannot recall any?—A. No. 
Q. Then I understand you to say that, as far as your memory serves you now, all 


letters sent from your office on matters relating to business connected with the com- 
mission, whether sent to officers of the commission or not, would be copied in your 


letter-book?—A. They had to be copied. 
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Q. Whether written by you or one of your assistants ie Exactly. : 

Q. During your term of office as district engineer of ‘F’ there was a purchase to} 
some land up there for the purpose of a gravel pit, was there not?—A. Which gravel 
pit was that? 

Q. Was there more than one?—A. Yes. : é 

Mr. Hopatys.—I object to that. What is the object of your question ? 

Mr. Murruy.—tI am asking the Major about his correspondence and the method 
of keeping it. . 

Mr. Hoperns.—Now you are giving a particular instance. 

Mr. Murruy.—I am giving a particular instance. 

Mr. Hopews.— What is it directed to? : ; 

Mr. Murpuy.—tI do not think that at this stage I am obliged to disclose what it 
is directed to. I will do so later on. 

Mr. Hopers.—I will object to your next question then. 

Mr. Barker.—It must relate to the inquiry. 

Mr. Murpuy.—lIt does relate to the inquiry. The inquiry, as I have understood 
from statements made by my learned friend, Mr. Barker, several times, is not limited 
to the charges made by Major Hodgins, nor to Major Hodgins’ prosecution of this 
charge, and that the committee have the widest liberty to go into all kinds of things. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I don’t agree with that proposition. 

Mr. MurpHy.—We might as well understand it now then. 

Mr, ‘Barxer.—What I contended for was that we should go into everything 
referred to us. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is a matter for the discretion of the committee. 

Mr. MurpeHy.—I see. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What is the particular point? 

Mr. Mureny.—I have asked Major Hodgins if, while he was district engineer, 
there was a parcel of land purchased to be used as a gravel pit. 

Mr. Hoperns.—Are you going into the purchase of a gravel pit? That is what I 
want to know. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I may have to. 

Mr. Hopers.—That is exactly the point I am making objection to. 

Mr. Macponato.—lIf your question relates to any evidence you propose to offer to 
show that there was any lack of attention of duty on the part of Major Hodgins 13 
engineer I can see that it would be relevant. 

Mr. Barxer.—Does it relate to the contract at all? 

Mr. Murpuy.—Yes, sir. I purpose inquiring regarding the correspondence relat- 
ing to the purchase of land for a gravel pit. 

Mr, Carvett.—It seems to me that both counsel have the advantage of the com- 
mittee. They seem to know what this has reference to and unfortunately we do not. 

Mr. Murruy.—I am asking the witness to explain the method employed of keep- 
ing the records of his correspondence. He has told us that and now I am asking about 
the purchase of this gravel pit and I will ask him further, subject to the ruling of ‘he 
committee about the correspondence. 

Mr. CarveLu.—Does it in the end elucidate in any way the reasons for Major 
Hodgins’ dismissal or is it connected in any way with the classification, or are the 
commissioners connected with it? It seems to me those are the three things we are 
discussing or ought to discuss in this investigation. 

Mr. Murpuy.—lf that rule had been applied from the beginning a great deal of 
the evidence already given would have been excluded. 

Mr. CarveLu.—I don’t think that personally I can be charged with having departed 
from that rule. I have adhered to it consistently from the beginning. 

Mr. Murruy.—I am not making any charge against the committee. It is the 
general latitude that has been allowed to counsel. 

Mr. Basker.—We cannot go beyond the reference to us. 
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The Cuamman.—That is the opinion of the committee, that we cannot go beyond 
what has been referred to us by the House. If you can tell us that you are going to 
put questions that are in any way pertinent to the inquiry probably the committee will 
allow you to do so. But we cannot see by the questions you are putting just now 
what you are leading up to. 

Mr. MurpHty.—You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that at one of the former sittings 
the witness was asked by his counsel with reference to a conversation that took place 
between him and a man named Dutton who was in no way connected with the com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Hopcins.—As to the state of the McArthur contract at that date, information 
conveyed to him as an engineer requiring to make a certain plan or report. 

Mr. Murpuy.—That was only a part of the information. The witness proceeded 
to tell what Dutton said about what Grant had told him and a number of other things 
of that kind. When that evidence went in there was some objection made but it was 
allowed. 

The CHamMAN.—It was allowed. I know we have given a very wide latitude to 
counsel throughout the investigation because we wanted as full inquiry as possible 
but there must be some rule about it. 

Mr. Murryy.—There seems to be a disposition now not to pursue the matter 
relating to the correspondence about this gravel pit? ’ 

Mr. Barxer.—Supposing Major Hodgins or Mr. Hodgins, K.C., desires to go ints 
something of a similar nature without regard to the commissioners, would the com- 
mittee be asked to allow it? 

Mr. Mureuy.—-I could not answer that until such a question came up. However, 
I will not pursue the matter further at present but will reserve it for the decision of 
the committee later on. 

Q. You have told us, major, that while you were here in Ottawa preparing your 
reply to Mr. Grant’s report you had to wait two or three days before the board left 7— 
A. I think so. I think Mr. Parent and Mr. Young were in Quebec at the time. 

Q. And that during that interval you had an interview with Mr. Reid in his office? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. At which only he and you were present?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the occasion, as I understood, on which you said that Mr. Reid told 
you when discussing your relations with the chief engineer that you should act on 
your own responsibility ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that when you told him you could not do so he inquired why you did not 
ignore the chief engineer ?—A. Yes, more of a suggestion 

Q. More of a suggestion than a direct inquiry. Now is it not a fact that that 
ixterview between you and Mr. Reid was a general talk about the conditions on the 
work arising from the filing of Grant’s report?—A. It arose on account of Grant's 
report. 

Q. It arose on account of Grant’s report? And did you not on that occasion 
complain to Mr. Reid that you had not sufficient authority?—A. Yes. I don’t 
know whether I complained to him. I stated that I had not. 

Q. You said that you had not sufficient authority?—A. I spoke about the chief 
engineer not giving me authority to borrow rock in places where I knew it would be 
necessary to borrow it. 

Q. And in reply to this statement of yours did not Mr. Reid point out to you 
that you had the same authority as the other district engineers /—A. I don’t think ue 
put it in that way. He made some reference to Doucet acting on his own responsi- 
bility or authority in more or less everything. 

Q. Do you remember his saying to you that he thought you did not use the 
authority you undoubtedly had and that you referred too much to the head oftice? 
Do you remember that ?—A. No. But J certainly used all the authority I had. 
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Q. Well do you recall Mr. Reid saying that to you?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Well you will not deny it I suppose?—A. Not in those words. 

Q. You will not deny that he may have said it to you or is your memory suffi- 
ciently good to enable you to recall just what did take place?—A. I should prefer 
hearing Mr. Reid’s statement of the conversation before I would commit myself to 
that. 

Q. Before you would commit to an answer as to that?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you remember Mr. Reid advising you to be sure of your ground in con- 
nection with any matters that came up such as you and he were discussing and that- 
you ought to decide first and consult afterwards?—A. No. 

Q. You don’t remember anything of that kind being said?—A. No. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Reid telling you also that he thought the Chief, that 
is the Chief Engineer, would prefer that you should do this?—A. No. 

Q. And then Mr. Reid added that you would find that it would save you a lot of 
correspondence ?—A. No. 

Q. Now you say what Mr. Reid said to you on that occasion with regard to the 
Chief Engineer was a suggestion that you ought to ignore him?—A. Yes. ‘Why 
don’t you ignore the Chief Engineer? 

Q. Of course, you knew that under the Act and the contract that was utterly 
impossible?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. It could not be done?—A. Certainly not. 

Mr. Hopeins.—Why could it not be done? 

Mr. Murpyy.—Because of the legislation. 

Mr. Hopews.—That did not prevent him from doing a thing. 

Mr. Murpuy.—It would in this particular case. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What is the necessity of a discussion between counsel. Go on. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You knew that Major?—A. I did. 

Q. That it was an impossibility ?—A. I did. 

Q. And did you think that Mr. Reid would suggest a thing to you that you knew 
to be an impossibility?—A. He did suggest it. 

Q. Mr. Reid must have known what the terms of the Act were and what the 
position of the Chief Engineer was, as well as you?—A. Well from reading subse- 
quent correspondence he knew the chief a little better than J did. 

Q. He may have known him a little better than you did. I am not talking about 
his knowledge of the Chief, whether it was greater or lesser than yours, but would not 
Mr. Reid know that what you described as being an impossibility was an impossi- 
bility?—A. I should imagine so. But the conversation arose from my saying that 
the Chief Engineer would not give me authority to do certain things that I wanted 
without. consulting him first. 

Q. Yes?—A. Then that was his suggestion. 

Q. I see. Well on that occasion when Mr. Reid made fhe statement, or as you 
say now only the suggestion to you, did it convey to your mind that you should do , 
anything illegal?—A. No. : 

Q. And that you were not doing *—A. The question that I referred to him, or 
spoke to him about, was the borrowing of rock. 

Q. That you spoke to whom about?—A. Mr. Reid. That was the question that 
we were discussing, that I had in my mind, because I think I had just. come away from 
seeing the Chief Engineer and he had refused to give certain authority in a general 
way and I had to write to him all specifie instances before he would give the author- 
ity. rs 

Q. And was that the occasion that you have told us about when Mr. Reid is 
alleged by you to have said that you were too much of a military man and too loyal 
to your chief ?—A,. Yes. : 

Q. Just about a month before that, or a little more than a month before that, 
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when you were in Ottawa Mr. Lumsden had told you to go over the work with Grant 
and you had refused, as you said, point blank?—A. Yes, 

; Q. No one paid you a compliment on that occasion about being too loyal to your 
chief, I suppose?—A. It was Mr. Lumsden that I refused. 

Q. Yes?—A. And he did not press it. 

Q. Your loyalty then just extended to a point of the matter that suited yourself 2 
Is that not a fact?—A. He would have pressed—if he had wanted me to go he would 
have pressed the point on me. 

Q. And you say he did not?—A. No, he did not.. 

Q. He gave you that instruction and you declined to obey him?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You have told us about another conversation which you also alleged to have 
had with Mr. Reid on the boat going down to Quebec. To use your own language, 
taken from the evidence, ‘I was doing a considerable amount of picking about Grant’s 
appointment.’ You remember saying that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you said that Mr. Reid stated that the appointment had been made and 
would have to go?—A. Yes. The circumstances were these: When I got to Ottawa 
I heard—I spoke to several other engineers and they spoke to me when I met them 
there—— 

Q. That is when you were going down to Quebec?—A. Yes, they criticised the 
appointment. | 

Q. Yes ?—A. And they were sitting together. I think I did the talking. 

Q. You were sitting together where 2—A. On the boat. 

Q. Yes, and there is where this alleged conversation took place ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were there anything else said by Mr. Reid on that occasion 2—A. I don’t 
remember. 

Q..Do you remember Mr. Reid walking to this group and stating that Mr. Grant 
had been appointed by the commission and that his appointment would stand, no 
matter what the rest of the engineers might say ?—A. I don’t remember those 
words. 

Q. Well, words to that effect?—A. I don’t think he walked up to the group as 
you called it. He was sitting down and we were sitting down too on the deck of the 
steamer. 

Q. He was one of the group, was he?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember his walking away when he used those words?—A. No. 

Q. Well, do you remember any other conversation you had with Mr. Reid par- 
ticularly on the boat ?—A.No, I don’t. 

Q. Then I think you stated that it was the same occasion on which Mr. Young 
said that the Quebec classification was to be taken as the standard ?—A. It was on 


that trip. 
Q. Was it not on the boat ?—A. I won’t say whether it was on the boat or where 


it was but it was certainly on that trip. 
Q. Who was present when Mr. Young made that statement?—A. I don’t know. 
Q. You don’t know whether anybody heard this but yourself ?—A. No. 
Q. If Mr. Young denies having made that statement what have you to say? 


—A. He certainly said it. ee 
Q. You will maintain that he said it ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. But you don’t remember where and when the statement was made ?—A. It 


was on that trip. i 
Q. But you cannot remember where it was or on what occasion ?—A. No, I do 


not recall the-—— Re 
By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. Then speaking of your visit to the work at La Tuque and to the cutting that 
Masgor Hoperss. 
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you saw there you say that you asked the engineers about the quality of the work 


and they told you that they classified it as 85 or 86 per cent 2A. Yes. : 
Q. Where did that conversation take place 2—A. That was at the first cutting 


we passed. 


Q. At the first cutting as you passed?—A. Yes. It was this—I described it as a _ 


tunnel cutting. ; : 
Q. I see 7—A. We got out of the carriage and walked up into one face of it and 


then we walked over the cut and went to the other face. 

Q. And was this the first cut that you met?—A. It was the first cut we met on 
the return trip that we came close up to, that we got out at. 

Q. That you got out at +A. The first cut that several of us got out at. 

Q. On the return trip ?—A. Going down to this camp where the contractors 
gave us luncheon. 

Q. Who was present when Mr. Doucet made this statement?—A. I do not remem- 
ber, there were some of his engineers present, and Mr. Armstrong was there. 

Q. Mr. Armstrong was not one of his engineers was he?—A. No, but I think 
Mr. Huestis was there. I do not know but he asked one of his engineers who was 
there—I do not know whether he gave me the information direct or whether he got it 
from one of his engineers. 

Q. You do not know whether he gave it to you direct or whether you got it from 
one of his engineers?—A. I asked the question, but whether he answered direct or 
asked one of his engineers I do not remember. 

Q. I see. You did not tell us that before, that he asked one of his engineers ?— 
A. I do not think it has anything to do with it. 

Q. It is very important whether a man makes a statement himself or gets the 
information from some one else and imparts it, it is a very different thing because 
Mr. Doucet denies that he ever made any such statement. JI would like you to recall 
a little more distinctly what happened ?—A. If he said that? 

Q. Now, first of all, did he say it?—A. He did say it. 

Q. Now, you have just told us that you do not know whether he did say it or 
whether he turned around to one of his engineers—now, which was the case? Now, 
don’t misinterpret what I said, he answered me. 

Q. Mr. Doucet was the man who answered you?—A. He was the man that an- 
swered, he was the man I asked. 

Q. But you do not know whether he was making the statement from his own 
knowledge or whether he got it from one of his engineers?—A. Mr. Davis, the con- 
tractor, was there and was looking at the cut and he said, ‘ Well, if you give me that 
arrangement I think I will run the tunnel through myself, 

Q. Who said that?—A. Mr. M. P. Davis. 

Q. Who else was there?—A. I do not remember. i 

Q. You do not remember any one else, but you remember having a conversation 
with Mr. M. P. Davis about it?A. I do remember that I spoke to one of the con- 
‘tractors, I think he was an Italian, I do not know what his name was—it was a nasty 
cut and a hard cut to deal with, and I spoke to him about it, he was an Italian, and 
I asked him how he was coming out on it and he said that at first they had been 
going behind, and then a reclassification was made, and it was all right now. 

Q. Who was present when this conversation with the Italian took place?—A. The 
Italian and I were walking together. 

Q. Do you remember his name?—A. No. 

Q. Well, what was he? What position had he, connected with the work?—A. 
Subcontractor, he was doing the work there. 

Q. Had you ever seen him before?—A. No. 

Q. Where did you get this information about him?—A. This information 2 

Q. The information that you have just given the committee, that he was a sub- 
contractor doing work there?—A. He told me so, I think he asked me something 
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about Mr. Miles or some engineer in New Brunswick, or McKenzie, I think it would 
be, I had one or two engineers from New Brunswick; then I asked him if he was a 
contractor, and he said yes. 

Q. You had never seen him before?—A. Never seen him. 

Q. How did he come to ask you these questions?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did he know who you were?—A. I presume so. 

Q. Did you tell him?/—A. No. 

Q. Where were the rest of the party?—A. We were all together. 

Q. How was it none of the rest of them heard any such conversation?—A. I do 
not know. 

Q. Is this the cut that you told your counsel you spent ten or fifteen minutes at? 
—A. I did not time myself, we walked over it. 

Q. I am not asking you that. Is this the eut you said you spent ten or fifteen 
minutes in?—A. That is it. 

Q. And during that time you had all this conversation, and made the inspection 
of the cut you have told us about?—A. I did not inspect it, I walked into it and 
walked over it. 

Q. And you gave a description of it?—A. Yes, I believe in that description I 
confused two cuts. 

Q. I think you confused more than two cuts, Major?—A. You think so. 

Q. What confusion is there about the cuts?—A. That cut consisted of 

Q. When you say ‘that cut,’ which one do you mean ?—A. The first one. 

Q. The one you spoke of in your examination in chief ?—A. I only spoke of one 
eut and I spoke of sand being wasted on the top of it; I do not think there was any 
sand, I think it was another cut that I hadn’t spoken of. 

Q. When did you get that information?—A. When I was reading over my evi- 
dence—the charges. 

Q. The which?—A. When I was reading over the description of that cut in the 
charges. 

Q. The description in the A. The written charges. 

Q. I see, is that all the information you have got since you were here last 7—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You now say that you confused this tunnel cnt with another one?—A. No, I 
did not confuse the eut, I said on the top of this cut, I was referring to another 
cutting, classification, there was sand being wasted, I saw sand was being wasted on 
another cutting, the next one we went through, I did not pay very much attention to 
that. 

Q. Was that the only difference, the only confusion you had reference to+—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now after your visit to the work you told my learned friend that you stayed 
in Quebee over Sunday ?—A.. Yes. A‘ 

Q. And that you had a long talk with Mr. Armstrong?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that in the course of this conversation Mr. Armstrong told you that over- 
classification in District ‘B’ would amount to $2,000,000?—A. Yes, he said he had a 
rough estimate of it, about that. 

Q. What were his words?—A. That is what he told me; his exact words were 
that a rough estimate of this over-classification would amount to about $2,000,000. 

Q. Was there any one present at that conversation?—A. No. 

Q. Where did it take place?—A. We were sitting on the terrace watching the 
ships on Sunday afternoon. 

Q. Just yourself and Mr. Armstrong?—A. Myself and Mr. Armstrong. 

Q. And, as I recall your evidence, you brought up the subject ; and he told you, 
according to your statement, that he was reporting the over-classification, but that 
his people had done nothing?—A. Yes. 
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Q. But that he presumed they would dispute it?—A. Yes, something to that 
effect. 

Q. Did you make any notes of that conversation ?—A. No. 

Q. Is your recollection of it or Mr. Armstrong’s likely to be the better 2—A. I 
fancy it will be the same. 

Q. You think that it will be the same Ae ees: 

Q. If Mr. Armstrong does not recall making any such statement as this, then 
what have you to say?A. He has forgotten it. 

Q. That he has forgotten it?—A. Certainly. ae : 

Q. You have already told us that when you were here in Ottawa waiting to put in 
your answer to Mr. Grant’s report, you had to wait two or three days before the board 
met. Did you, during those two or three days, discuss matters connected with Dis- 
trict ‘F’ with any engineers in Ottawa?—A. I possibly did; I was in the assistant 
chief engineer’s office. 

Q. That is Mr. MacPherson?—A. Mr. Macpherson. He asked me a lot about it. 
We were talking about a lot of things that were up for discussion. 

Q. Did you see any other engineers and discuss matters with them when in 
Ottawa on that occasion?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. Do you remember seeing Mr. Schreiber?—A. I possibly saw him; I do not 
remember. 

Q. Wha: position does Mr. Schreiber hold?—A. I do not know; I think he is in 
Mr. MacPherson’s office. 

Q. I do not mean Mr. Schreiber in the commissioners’ office, but Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber, the former Chief Engineer of the Railways Department ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you remember seeing him while you were here?—A. No. 

Q. Are you quite sure as to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You didn’t see him? Did you go to his office?—A. No. 

Q. Are you clear as to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you know that Mr. Collingwood Schreiber occupies an official position 
and has official relations with the Transcontinental?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever have any interviews or conversations with him, or correspon- 
dence, I should say, with him?—A. None. 

Q. Is there anybody else whom you went to see?—A. I think I saw Mr. Butler. 

Q. Who is he?—A. The Deputy Minister of Railways; he used to be the assistant 
chief engineer. 

Q. He used to be the assistant chief engineer of the Transcontinental Railway ?— 
A. Yes; I usually go to see him. 

_ Q. Did he occupy the position of assistant chief engineer when you were upon it? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You had official relations with him while he remained there?—A. Yes. 

i a say you went to see him while you were a few days in Ottawa last July? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you discuss these matters relating to District ‘F’ with him?—A. I 
think I disenssed the report that Mr. Grant had put in. i 
ee in his present position, any official connection with the Transcontinental ?— 

3 Yes: 

Q. Had you been in the habit of going to see him when you came to Ottawa?— 
A. Yes, I generally go to see him when in Ottawa. 

Q. And the relations between you and Mr. Butler were——A. Very friendly. 

Q. What discussion did you have on the occasion that you speak of in July last; 
you say you went to see him, and talked over Grant’s report¢—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what actually took place +—A. I told him that Grant had said certain 
things to me and they were rather serious matters; and I asked him, I think, what he 
thought of it. I forget exactly the conversation. i 

Q. You mean things that Grant had said in his report?+—A. No; said to me in 
my Office. 
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hi a These, I presume, would be the matters that you speak of in your evidence in 
chief ? 


Mr. Hoperxs.—He doesn’t say it is. 
By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Well, are they?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what took place?—A. He said he would find out about them, and asked 
me to call the next day, I think, or that afternoon, I have forgotten which. 

Q. You told him what you claimed Grant had said to you in your office at Kenora} 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have already told us about this in your evidence in chief, and you 
say Mr. Butler said he would see about that and asked you to call and see him the 
next day —A. That afternoon or the next day. 

Q. Did you call on him again?—A. Yes. 

Q. What took place at the second interview?—A. He told me, I think, that 
Grant had no authority to speak like that. 

Q. What else was said?—A. I think that is about all. 

Q. From whom had he made enquiries in the interval, do you know?—A. He 
did not tell me. 

Q. He did not tell you; now did you discuss classification with Mr. Butler?—A. 
I do not remember how much we discussed, I had a short interview with him, there 
was somebody else waiting then. 

Q. Well, on any occasion during that week did you discuss classification with 
Mr. Butler?—A. I do not think I saw him more than those two times, I would not 
be certain. 

Q. On either of those two occasions that you do recall did you discuss classifica- 
tion with him?—A. Possibly, though there was not very much question then, there 
wasn’t very much to be classified or had been classified up to that date. 

Q. I am not asking you that, but you did discuss it at all with him?—A. I 
cannot say positively, I do not remember. 

Q. Did you make the statement such as you have just made, to Mr. Butler?— 
A. Which ? 

Q. That there was not much to classify up to that date ?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Do you recall whether you did say something of that kind or not ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you discuss the question of adopting force account on the work ?—A. No 
—no, that did not come up, I had not proposed it to the chief engineer. 

Q. I am not asking you that, Major, I am asking you if you did not, on either 
of thiose occasions that you visited Mr. Butler, discuss with him the possibility of 
putting force account into operation in your work, 


By Mr. Hodgins : 
Q. While waiting in Ottawa ?—A. No, I do not remember it if I did. I would 
not have recommended 


By Mr. Murphy : 
. If you had discussed it with Mr. Butler, you would not have remembered it? 
—A. At that time I would not have approved of it. 
Q. I am asking you if you did discuss it and what was said ?—A. No, I did not 
discuss it. 
Q. Isn’t it a fact that you did discuss it ?—A. No. 
Q. I would like to recall this conversation, Major ?—A. I am trying to, I do not 


think we had a very long discussion. 
Q. Is it not a fact that you told Mr. Butler what you proposed to do with regard 


to adopting force account and that he warned you not to do it ?—A. No, not to my 
knowledge. 
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Q.Did he not, on one occasion on which you called on him, I am instructed you 
did, discuss force account, point out to you that under the contract it could not be 
adopted 7—A. No. 

Mr. Hoperws.—Specify the occasion. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I understand there was only one, but he says there were two. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. What I want to get at is this, I am asking whether it was at either of these 
interviews 7—A. No. 

Q. Do you not remember Mr. Butler pointing out to you that if you adopted 
force account the chief engineer could not certify to the estimates ?—A. No, not at 
that time. 

Q. Not at that time 2—A. No. 

Q. Well, did you have any subsequent conversation with Mr. Butler, where he 
pointed these things out to you ?~—A. I do not remember having that. 

Q. You do not remember having it ?—A. I do not think I have seen Mr. Butler 
since then at all until the other day when I met him on the street. 

Q. Now, is it not a fact that on the occasion of one of these visits of which you 
have spoken that this matter of employing force account was discussed, and that 
Mr. Butler pointed out it was impossible for it to be adopted on this work 2?—A. I 
do not think so. 

Q. Is it not a fact that on one of these occasions when Mr. Butler was showing 
you it could not be adopted that he directed your attention to the terms of the con- 
tract and the specification 7—A. I do not believe it came up at all. 

Q. You do not believe it came up at all 2~A. No. 

Q. Will you swear it did not ?7—A. Yes, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. That there was no discussion between you and Mr. Butler about the ‘employ- 
ment of force account /—A. Yes, because when this interview took place with Mr, 
Butler I had not proposed to the chief engineer this suggestion of force account. 

Q. That might quite well be—A. Well, that fastens it in my memorny, that 
makes me certain about it. 

Q. That might well be, and again it might not be the fact; but even admitting 
that you had not proposed it to the chief engineer, that does not make an impossi- 
bility of your having discussed it with Mr. Butler ?—A. It does, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Q. Now, Major, on your oath, are you prepared to swear you did not discuss the 
proposed force account when in Ottawa in July, with Mr. Butler ?—A. Yes, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

Q. I am not asking you to the best of your knowledge, I am asking you will you 
swear you did not? You either did diseuss it or you did not, and I am asking you if 
you did or did not?—A. T did not. 

Q. You swear you did not?—A. T did not. 

Q. You have told us you had no further interview with Mr. Butler until you saw 
him here lately ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is correct?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Did you have any correspondence with him?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the subject of what?—A. I do not know whether I wrote to him or he 
wrote to me. 

Q. Have you the letter he wrote to you?-A. No. 

a ves is it?-—~A. zee not oe I probably left it in Kenora. 

. Have you any recollection what you did with it7—A. 

Q. You have not#—A. No. Hoa: No.1 have mae: 

Q. Have you looked to see whether it was amon 
like to have that letter produced if you have it, Mr. Hole 72 

Mr. Hoperss.—I cannot produce it if it is in the Kenora office. 
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Mr. Murpuy.—He says he doesn’t know whether it is there. 

A. I have not looked for it. 

Mr. Macponaup.—Was it a public letter written to the Chief Engineer of the 
Railway Department ? 

Mr. Mureny.—lt was written by Mr. Butler to him. 

A. It was a private letter. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Butler has a press copy of it, I suppose; he can produce it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Well, what about your letter or letters to Mr. Butler?—A. I do not remember 
what I wrote to Mr. Butler. 


Mr. Hopews.—Mr. Butler has some official connection with the Transcontinental ? 
Mr. Murreuy.—Yes. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. And about Mr. Butler’s reply, you do not know?—A. I do not know what 
became of that; possibly it is in Kenora. 

Q. Do you recall whether that correspondence was on the subject of classification, 
force account, or any of these matters covered by this inquiry?—A. I think that 
letter was about that conversation with Mr. Grant. I think he said he had seen Mr. 
Grant and that Mr. Grant denied it—something of that kind. Whether I wrote to 
him or not after that, I do not remember; possibly I did write to him, and say that 
I was sorry he was taking Mr. Grant’s word instead of mine. 

Q. The prior correspondence that you speak of, would that be copied in your book 
at the office ?—A. I do not think so; it was a private letter to me 

Q. It would not have been copied?—A. No. 

Q. Was it on the subject of classification or force account?—A. I do not remem- 
ber whether that was in the letter or not. 

Q. Do you remember any other correspondence?—A. I do not. 

Q. Do you remember seeing any other engineer or engineers while here at ‘that 
time?—A. No. 

Q. Then, you have told us about the conversation which you had with Mr. Grant, 
and you referred to it again here this afternoon, in which you alleged that Mr. Grant 
said the commissioners wanted the contractors to make money?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was present when that conversation took place?—A. No one. 

Q. If Mr. Grant denies that statement, whose recollection would you say was the 


better?—A. Mine. 
Q. Yours, why ?—A. Well, my memory is all right if a man makes a statement 


like that to me. 

Q. You have just corrected an error a few minutes ago about that cut down at 
La Tuque, would you be mistaken about this conversation as well?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have told us about conversations with Mr. Reid and Mr. Young that they 
do not remember anything about. 

Mr. Hopcivs.—We have not heard from them yet. 

Mr. Murpuy.—wWell, we will hear from them and all about it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Mightn’t you be mistaken about Mr. Grant 2—A. No. 

Q. You are sure of that? At your conversation with Grant he made that state- 
ment ?—A. On my oath I swear he made that statement. iy 

Q. And you told us that you had a conversation A. I am so positive of that 
that I went to Mr. Butler to speak to him about it; I thought it was a very, very 
serious state of affairs. 

Q. Well, perhaps some light will be thrown on that by this letter of yours to Mr. 
Butler, and we will resume this when we get a copy of it. Then you stated that Mr. 
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Grant told you that down at La Tuque the classification there was originally 30 per 
cent, and that he, Grant, had raised it to 80 per cent, and that when the Grand Trunk, 
Pacific engineers kicked it had been raised again to 86 per cent (BON. NCGS. 

Q. Are you serious about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean to say, on your oath, that Grant ever made any such statemenb 
to you?—A. On my oath, he made that statement. : 

Q. If Grant denies that, who is the committee to believe?—A. Me. 

Q. I see. Did you make any record of it at the time 2 A. No, I made no record ;, 
it was a startling enough statement to fix itself in my memory. 

Q. It was so startling that you remensber it?—A. And, Mr. Murphy, you can take 
that up and see, I presume, whether that statement can be carried out by the estimates, 
by looking up the original estimates and comparing them. Mr. Grant told me he was 
sent over to re-classify, and you can find out what time he was sent to do the re- 
classifying, that will show you. 

Q. You do not vouch for the correctness of that statement, you are only telling 
us what Mr. Grant said to you?—A. You can find out—the estimates are there— 
whether they have been increased from 30 to 86 per cent. 


By Mr. Carvell : 
Q. You are referring to solid rock ?~A. I presume so. 


By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. If the estimates do not bear out this statement, Majon—— ?—A. It does not 
make any difference. 

Q. What is the committee to believe 7A. It does not make any difference. He 
told me that. 5 

Q. It is merely an issue between you and Mr. Grant as to whose veracity is to 
be accepted ? You have told us that when Mr. Grant made the statement about the 
commissioners wanting the contnactors to make money, you went to Mr. Butler and 
aiscussed it with him?—A. I don’t know whether [ said that to him. I told Mr. 
Butler something of Grant’s 

Q. Grant’s statement ?—A. Grant’s statement. 

Q. Mr. Butler was not your chief at that time ?—A. He was a friend of mine. 

Q. Why did you not go to your chief and tell him this statement that had been 
made by Grant ? Did you not think it was your duty to do that 7A. It is a ques- 
tion. 

Q. It is what ?—A. It is a question. I had a confidential talk with Mr. Butler 
about this. 

Q. Could you not have made the same kind of confidential talk with your imme- 
diate superior ?-—A. Nv. 

Q. Now this statement was a very serious reflection on the commissioners, was 
it not 2A. Exactly. 

Q. That is the way you accepted it ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Well was it not your duty to go to the commissioners, or some of them, and 
discuss the matter with them?—A. Well I took the best course I thought I could 
take. I went to Mr. Butler and discussed the question with him and he said Grant 
should not have made this statement or something of that kind. 

Q. He said what ?—A. Grant had no authority to make this statement. 

Q. Grant had no authority to make any such statement. And that was told you 
on the occasion when you returned a second time to see Mr. Butler?—A. Yes, I either 
went to his office or met him in town. 

Q. By the way, did you tell Mr. Butler about this alleged statement of Grant’s 
that the classification in this cutting had been fixed at 30 per cent, then raised to 
80, and when the Grand Trunk Pacific engineers kicked, raised to 86 per cent? Did 
you tell Mr. Butler about that 2—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Did you ever tell that to any other engineer ?—A. Possibly, yes. 
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Q. Did they accept it as a credible statement ?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Now there is a discrepancy in your evidence-in-chief. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What time was this interview with Mr. Butler ? 

Mr. Murpny.—The last week in July. Mr. Grant’s report was put in on the 
28rd of July and the Major was asked to come down. He came down and put his 
report in in reply and that was dated 31st July. It was in that interval that he had 
these interviews. Is that correct, Major ? 

The Witness.—That is correct. 

Q. Now there is a discrepancy in your evidence-in-chief, Major, as to the time 
“you were in the city on that occasion. You told us at one place, page 121 of the 
evidence, that you were here for two or three days before the board meeting 2—A. I 
am not certain about the exact number of days. 

Q. Well, so that you may have the whole of your evidence on that point before 
you, at page 133 of the evidence there is a statement by you that you arrived pro- 
bably the day before the 31st of July ?—A. Oh certainly. I wrote the report in 
Mr. MacPherson’s office and it was typed in Mr. Lumsden’s office. 

Q. But you had been here for some days ?—A. I don’t think—I forget now how 
long I had to wait. 

Q. You don’t remember exactly?—No. I know I had to wait because 
the—— 

Q. The board did not meet until the Ist August ?—A. The board was not there. 

Mr. Hopains.—Mr. Parent, Mr. Grant and Mr. Lumsden did not meet on Ist 
August. 

Mr. Murrppy.—Yes, and the Major was at that meeting, or at the board meeting. 

The Witness. I forgot the exact number of days I was here before the board 
met, I was laid up most of the time so that I could not go over to the office. 

Q. In any event you were for a few days ?—A. A few days. 

Q. And you drafted your report, which is dated 31st July, and you filed if ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then there was a meeting of the board on 1st August?—A. Yes. 

Q. At which you were asked to attend ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Mr. Grant I understand was present ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you and Mr. Grant were interrogated by the commissioners 2_A. By 
Mr. Young. Mr. Parent went away. 

/ Q. Mr. Parent went away ?—A. Mr. Lumsden said very little. The whole 
inquiry, was not conducted by the chief engineer, it was conducted by Mr. Young. 

Q. The chief engineer was present ?—A. He was present. 

Q. Do you remember what time of the day that meeting took place ?—A. In 
the afternoon. 

Q. Do you remember what time ?__A. There ought to be the minutes. They 


took everything down in shorthand. 

Q. Well I am told they did not ?—A. Oh yes, they did. There was a man in 
thiere who took it down. 

Q. I am instructed they did not?—A. Oh, pshaw. 

Q. Don’t you remember Mr. Parent being there?—A. Yes, he was there and 
he went away. : : 

Q. Don’t you remember Mr. Parent asking questions while he was there?—A. No. 
He sat at the head of the table and Mr. Young at the foot of the table. Mr. Young 
started to question and then he apologized to Mr. Parent; he said that he was talking 
a lot and Mr. Parent said, ‘it is in your district’ or something of that kind and very 
soon Mr. Parent went out. 

Q. You don’t remember any questions having been asked by Mr. Parent before 
he left?—A. Everything was taken down in shorthand, the shorthand man was there. 
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Q. I am told you were mistaken as to that; it was not t—A. Oh, but. I know. 

Q. You and Mr. Grant were interrogated as to your respective reports 2_A. Yes, 
I was interrogated on Mr. Grant’s report condemning everything. ' 

Q. And your report was in there at the time?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. The chief engineer having taken a position in a letter which was produced 
here that there were statements in both reports he could not agree with and he would 
have to go up and see the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any other decision than that arrived at on the occasion of that 
board meeting?—A. Yes, he was to go up and inspect the work. 

Q. Yes?—A. That was about all I think. 

Q. Anytbing else?—A. I cannot recall it. 

Q. You cannot recall anything. There was a reference to the outcome of that, or 
rather to your appearance before the board, in the subsequent letter received from 
Mr. Lumsden. What was the nature of that?—A. About my not being out on/ the 
work enough ? 

Q. About your replies at that meeting not being satisfactory or your explanation? 
—A. Yes, a reference to my not bemg out on the work enough. 

Q. Was that it?—A. Something of that kind. It was about the Jast letter I got 
from him. 

Q. Now, speaking about the work on McIntosh’s division, you have told us that 
you examined it twice and that the first examination was not a very thorough one?— 
A. The first time we had not the detailed estimates with us. 

Q. Did you find out afterwards that according to specification materia] that had 
been classed as solid rock should have been loose rock and common excavation ?—A. I 
went over it with McIntosh and I saw that it was as he had classified it originally 
and I told him he would have to change it. 

Q. Eow long after the work was done did you make this examination?—A. Well, 
some of the work that was changed back into solid rock had been done according to 
my notes, put in the other night, in February, in the winter time. I would say prob- 
ably six or seven months. 

Q. That would be six or seven months before your examination?—-A. Yes. 

Q. How long prior to your examination had the rest of the work been done?2—A. 
There was some work going on at the time. 

Q. At the time?—A. Exactly. 

Q. How long priser to your examination had the rest of the work that you were 
investigating at that time been done?—A. The principal thing that I was investigat- 
ing, the change of loose rock and common excavation into solid rock, that had been 
done some time. 

Q. How long?—A. There is a record in about it, if you produce that it will show. 

Q. It is a matter that is admitted by all engineers, is it not, that it is practically 
impossible to tell the quality of work unless it is seen at the time it is done?—A. Who 
told you that, Mr. Murphy? 

be I think you made a statement to that effect?—A. To tell the quality of the 
Work. 

Q@. Yes, the classifican ~ of it2—A. No. 

Q. Unless Thr 1 So palpably solid rock?—A. The excavation here was common 
excavation pure and simple, and the rock, loose rock pure and simple. Now, how 
long after that work had been done do you imagine it is impossible to tell whether it 
is solid rock or not? 

Q. T am asking you t—A, Yes, but I am an engineer and you are not. You are 
asking me an engineering question. I say you don’t understand that question. 

Q. Very well, I will ask it again: is it a fact, or is it not, that you cam take a 
cut which is not solid rock and go back after the work has been done and the slopes 
fixed and tell what the work that was originally taken out should have been classified 
as¢—A, You say it is impossible to do that? 

Q. Iam asking you whether it is or not?—A. No. You ean do it. 
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Q. You can do it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a rule you follow or a rule that is generally followed?—A. It depends 
altogether upon circumstances. 

Q. That is what I understand?—A. You take me out a cut and test me upon it 
and I will give you an answer. 

Q. You want to have a specific case?—A. Exactly. 

Q. We will take you over a few later on, Major, and gratify you?—A. All right. 
Going down to Quebec? Going to take me down to Quebec? 

Q. I don’t know. We may probably be in District ‘F.’2 You have told us that 
the August estimate came in with 1,100 yards of solid rock and no loose rock or com- 
mon excavation and you stated, ‘I changed, or had it changed back to what it had 
been previously.’ That is to be found at page 137 of the evidence.’ I changed, or it 
changed back to what it had been previously.’ Who did the changing ?—A. One of 
the clerks in the office. 

Was it you?—A. No. 

Was it Heaman?—A. I gave the orders for it to be done. 

Who did it?—A. I don’t remember. 

Was it Heaman?—A. No, he is not a clerk 

Well, who made the decision as to the change?—A. J did. 

. You say: ‘I changed or had it changed’?—A. You were so particular as to 

whether I did occasional scratching out myself. 

Q. No, I beg your pardon. This is your own answer to your counsel?—A. J gave 
the order to have it changed. If I remember right, I had the estimates on my desk. 

Q. Yes? 

Mr. Hopers.—It is menticned there who did it. 

Q. Yes?—A. And I saw the classification for those cuttings was still as it had 
been in July. 

Yes?—A. And I gave the order to have it cut out. 

Yes?—A. And put back to what it had been originally returned before July. 

I see?—A. I faney Mr. Ruddick did it. 

. Mr. Ruddick, not Mr. Heaman?-A. Oh, no. 

. He did it, of course, under your direction?—A. Yes. 

. Now, you put in, and filed as Exhibit 6, a copy of a letter written by you to 
Mr. Lumsden on the 14th September Jast, in which you set out your objections to the 
classification on part of McIntosh’s work, and you embodied your objections in the 
charges which you have filed. Now, was that letter written in your office in Kenora, 
Major2—A. It was typed in Kenora. I took the notes on the work. 

Q. The letter itself was written in your office in Kenora?—A. It was typed, com- 
piled from notes I had taken up on the work. 

Q. By whom was it typewritten ?—A. Oh, I don’t remember. 
Q. You don’t remember? Well, who did that work usually in your office at that 
time ?—A. I forget. 

Q. You forget?—A. Yes. I think there were three men who could typewrite there. 

Q. Well, who were they?—A. I have forgotten the man’s name; he was a steno- 
grapher. I believe he was a new map. 

Q. He was what?—A. I think he was a new stenographer that I had got. _ 

Q. You think he was a new stenographer?—A. There was one upstairs in the 

drawing office and this other man, Simonson. and Colquhoun. c 
Q. This letter, you have told us, was written after you had been out making notes 


on the line?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Did you dictate the letter to the stenographer, do you remember ?—A. I don’t 


remember that. ae 
'Q. Or did you write the letter and give it to the stenographer to be copied?—A, 


f forget whether I wrote it ovt. It is a long letter. 


2LL006© 


2L5000 
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Q. Yes, a long letter?—A. I took the notes. I forget whether I gave the notes to. 
the stenographer or dictated them. 

Q. Well, now, I will show you the original of that letter for you to see if you cam 
recollect whether you dictated it or gave the notes of it to the stenographer /—A. 
Where is that document I put in, Form 4, the one that McIntosh sent me showing, 
those changes—my copy of it? J think it is marked triplicate. It is a piece of fools» 
cap (document produced and handed to witness). I made some of the notes on this 
as I went along the work and some of the notes in Bell’s camp. Here are some of tha 
notes I made (pointing to document). 

Q. Yes, Major; but I am asking you whether the letter itself of September 14, 
1907, Exhibit 6, was dictated by yox or first drafted by you and the draft given to the 
_pewriter to run off?—A. That I don’t remember. I should imagine it was drafted: 

Q. Looking at the letter which you hold in your hand, would you say that it had, 
been copied in your letter-book?—A. It ought to have been. 

Q. Does it bear any indication on the face of the pages of having been copied 
into the letter-book?—A. Part of it is manifold I should say (after examination). 
No, it does not. 

Q. It does not?—A. No. 

Q. And that would be a letter——A. That should have been copied, certainly. 

Q. That would be a letter which would not appear in your letter-book, but of 
which you have had carbon copies, I presume?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you see anything on Exhibit 8 which enables you to recall the cireum~ 
stances under which the letter was written?A. (After examining document.) Yes, 
I think those are the notes, but I cannot read them very freely. Yes, those are tha 
notes. { 

Q. The notes filed as Exhibit 8 form the basis of that letter of September 14?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. A copy of which is filed as Exhibit 62 Well, can you tell us whether you 
dictated the!letter or made a draft of it and handed the draft to your typewriter to 
run off?—A. I think I made a draft of it. 

Q. You think you made a draft of it? Now, look at the letter more closely and 
tell us whether it was not run off by two different typewriters{—A. Yes, if it is not a 
manifold. 

Q. Pages 1 to 3 look as if they had been done on one——A. On one typewriter. 

Q. On one machine ard the remainder of the letter on another?—A. Yes. - 

Q. And the last page bears your signature?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you recall the circumstances'under which that letter was written ?— 
A. No. 

Q. You do not? Do you remember giving a draft of the letter to the typewriter 
to run off?—A. No, I cannot say that J remember that. 


Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock to-morrow. 


Tuurspay, June 4, 1908. 


The committee met at 4 9’clock p.m. 


The cross-examination of Major Hodgins resumed: 
By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. When the adjournment took place yesterday, Major, we were speaking of ie 
letter in which you first formulated your objections to the classification on MeIntosh’s 
work, the letter of September 14, filed as Exhibit 62—A. Yes. 2 

Q. You told us that you had drafted that letter and handed the draft t i 
by some of the clerks in your office?—A. Yes. pene 
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Q. You recall telling us at a previous sitting that you had been out on the line 
just prior to that letter being written?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you returned to Kenora on a Saturday, got the letter from Chief Engineer 
Lumsden on Sunday, and sent a telegram on Monday, the 16th September, which has 
been filed here?—A. Yes. 

Q. You recall also telling us that you went to your office in Kenora on Saturday 
evening ?—A. I don’t remember, as I was saying in my evidence, the exact time I got 
back. I have not got the dates with me. If I could fix the date I left Bell’s camp; 
but I don’t know that. 

Q. But you do remember, and so stated, that you got into Kenora some time on 
Saturday evening?—A. I think it was Saturday, yes. 

Q. And by that fact you fixed the time upon which you received the letter from 
Mr. Lumsden notifying you of your dismissal?—A. Well, it was when I came down 
from that inspection. I had intended—first of all, I might say I had intended to go 
through from MeIntosh’s to Winnipeg river. I went on to Bell’s camp, left McIntosh 
at Parson’s camp and went on to Bell’s camp the same night; and, instead of going 
through to Winnipeg river, I came down and went out by the Vermilion bay road. I 
have not been able to fix the date of the night I was at Bell’s camp. 

Q. What you said previously is reported at page 243 of the evidence (reading) : 

“Q. You haven’t been able to fix the exact time of getting back to Kenora on 
Saturday, the 14th of September, but you do remember going to your office and getting 
some letters?—A. No, I am not certain whether I did go to my office; the office would 
be closed on Saturday afternoon, and I am not certain what time I got it. 

*Q. None of your staff would be there when you got in?—A. No, they would not 
be there on Saturday afternoon. 

*Q. And you know for a fact that it was Saturday afternoon when you got back 
to Kenora?—A. I left Canyon lake in the morning and rode down to Vermilion bay, 
and I think I had lunch there and waited for the train, but whether I came in on the 
mixed train or the express I have forgotten. If it was the express, I think the express 
got in about 4 or 5, and the mixed train would come in at any time about 8. I have 
forgotten now what time it was. 

“Q. You have forgotten?—A. Yes. 

“Q. At any rate, you knew there would be none of your staff in the office that 
afternoon?—A. No. 

‘Q. You did not reach Kenora until the afternoon?—A. I could not possibly. 

“Q. And it may have been the evening; it all depends upon the train you took? 


—A. Yes.’ 

Now, are you able to fix the time upon which you went to your office on Saturday, 
14th September, any more definitely than you were when you gave the evidence I have 
just read?—A. No. I have been unable to fix the date when I came down from Par- 
son’s camp. You read from a diary that I was up with McIntosh, on Friday, was it 

1 2 
a eae AWinile the diary to which I referred you was for the purpose of fixing 
the date Mi the month2—A. Well, I have forgotten what time I came down. 

Q. Well how did you fix Sunday as the date on which you received the letter of 
the 12th from Mr. Lumsden ?—A. Well, in discussing the question tuat night—I have 
forgotten what night it was—I think I remember getting that letter on Sunday. If 
I remember right one of the men came over with the letter to me. 

Q. On Sunday ?—A. On Sunday, yes. I think it was Sunday. 

Q. Perhaps a reference to your evidence at page 242 will help you to recall the 


date 2? (Reads) :— 
“A. What is the date of the notice? 
£Q. 12th September?—A. It would be the 15th or the 16th before I got the notice; 
it takes three days to come up there.’ 


5—194 Mazor Hoperns. 
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‘Q. If the 13th was on Thursday, as it was, and the notice bore date on that day, 
and was posted on that day, when would it reach Kenora?—A. On what day was it 
dated, the 12th?’ 

‘Q. Yes?—A. About the 15th!’ 

‘Q. That would be Sunday, the 42th was on Thursday?—A. Sunday, yes. It 
was Sunday or Monday I got it.’ 

AGS igs do you chasis when you actually received the notice 2—A. What day 
was the 12th?’ 

‘Q. Thursday?—A. Sunday.’ 

©Q. Sunday the 15th?—A. I got it on Sunday afternoon.’ 

A. I think that is right. 

Q. You think that is right?—A. Yes, Sunday would be the 15th. 

Q. And do you recall some person bringing you that notice on the afternoon of 
Sunday ? 

Mr. Hopers.—What notice? 

Mr. Murruy.—The letter from Mr. Lumsden. 

A. One of the men in the office. 

Q. Yes, but I am asking you do you recall his bringing it to you? I take your 
answer to mean that it would naturally be brought to you by one of the men in the 
office?—A. Yes. 

Q. But I am asking do you recall his bringing it to you?—A. I think so. It 
would be Simonson. 

Q. You think it was brought to you by Simonson 2 heeiess 

Q. He was one of your staff?—A. He was one of the staff and I think used to go 
for the mail. 

Q. Is he one of the men you mentioned as being a typewriter in the office ?—A. 
Yes, he was the secretary. 

Q. Well then you would have got back to Kenora some time the previous evening, 
Saturday evening, if the letter from Mr. Lumsden was brought to you some time on 
Sunday afternoon?—A. Yes, if I left there on the—I would like to fix the time I was 
up in Bell’s camp. I don’t remember the date, and I think, as I said, it was on Satur- 
day that I got in. I can hardly recall the days of the week. 

Q. In giving your evidence at a previous sitting you remembered that you left 
Canyon lake in the morning?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. And rode down to Vermilion Bay4—A. I came with Bell in the launch to 
Parson’s camp, the morning I left Bell’s camp when J decided to go back. 

Q. Yes?—A. That would take me down, the launch would take me down to 
Parson’s camp. Then I got a horse from Parson and rode into Vermilion Bay, about 
17 or 18 miles. : 

Q. Yes?—A. And took the train from there. 

Q. And as I understand from your former evidence got into Kenora some time 
on Saturday evening #—A. I presume so, I forget what train I took. 

Q. We had all that before but you said you could not get in, in any event, until 
the evening?—A. Yes, I think the express passed Kenora going west about 4 and the 
mixed would come in about 8. What I am trying to remember is what time they 
passed Vermilion Bay. 

Q. Perhaps I can mention an incident that would help you to fix the time of 
your arrival on that Saturday in Kenora. You have, I understood, or you had in 
your office, in Kenora an accountant named Dot?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember one of his children dying about that time?—A. I remember 
one of his children dying, I have forgotten the exact date. 

Q. Do you remember that you desired to go to the funeral and that the funeral 
took place that Saturday you arrived in Kenora but prior to your arrival, and that 
you expressed regret at not being back in time for the funeral?—A. Yes, I think that 
is so. I was not at the funeral. Was that on Saturday? 
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Q. So I am informed?—A. Yes, I remember one of his children dying, but I had 
noi connected it with that trip. 

Q. Well now does that help you to fix the time on that Saturday afternoon wi2n 
you arrived at Kenora?—A. No, I can’t say it does. I don’t connect the two circum- 
stances at all. 

Q. But you are clear about having received the letter from Mr. Lumsden on 
Saturday, 15th September?—A. Yes, apparently so. It can easily be corroborated by 
Simonson or whoever was 

Q. Yes, but I am asking you now, Major?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Are you sure whether you went to the office the previous evening which 
would be Saturday the 14th?—A. I cannot say, I cannot remember. I used to go 
over at odd times very often in the evening. 

Q. How long would you have been absent from Kenora prior to Saturday, 14th 
September—a matter of days?—A. Let me see. I went out from Kenora one day with 
Heaman and I went up to MecIntosh’s camp and got there that night. Then I think 
the next day we went down to Pearson’s camp and I spent that night at Bell’s and I 
discussed classification with Bell and took some further notes and then I decided to 
come out. That would be one, two, three, I think it was three days. 

_ Q. And as you have stated at page 243 of the evidence (reads) : 

*Q. I left Canyon lake in the morning and rowed down to Vermilion bay and I 
think I had lunch there and waited for the train, but whether I came in on the mixed 
train or express I have forgotten. If it was the express, I think, the express got in 
about 4 or 5 and the mixed train would come in at any time about 8. I have forgot- 
ten now what time it was.’ 

A. It would have been one of those trains. 

Q. That you arrived on?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you would be in Kenora at either 4 or 5 in the afternoon or 8 in the 
evening ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as you have told us there would be none of your staff at your office on 
Saturday afternoon?—A. No. 

Q. So consequently there would be no work done there?—A. No. work. They did 
not come down to the office Saturday afternoon. 

Q. Well then, major, I would like to explain how it is that on an afternoon that 
you did not reach Kenora until either 4 or 5 in the afternoon or 8 in the evening, and 
when none of your staff would be at your office, you wrote a letter dated September 
14th, 1907, which is the date of which you have been speaking?—A. That would be 
the date I took the notes. You see I started this letter in Bell’s camp. 

Q. Yes, but you have told us that letter was written in Kenora?—A. Yes, it was 
typed in Kenora. It was a compilation of notes taken on the work. 

Q. I understand that, but I am asking you how could that letter have been type- 
written on Saturday, 14th September, when you did not get into the office, in any event, 
earlier than between 4 and 5 and perhaps not until 8, and you have told us none of 
your staff would be in the office that afternoon and when the letter was written you 
said by two of the clerks in your office?—A. Possibly, there are two different inks 
used, 

Q. I want to know why that letter bears date of 14th September when you your- 
self make it plain it could not have been written on that date?—A. It was that morn- 
ing I took notes. : 

Q. I am not asking you when you had taken notes, you have explained all that? 
—A. Can you explain what difference it makes? ete 

Q. I am not in the witness box, major, I am asking you?—A. According to the 
way we have been figuring now that is the date I left Bell’s camp. 

Q. Which, the 14th September?—-A. The 14th September. : 

Q. That makes the situation all the worse?—A. In what way? How does it make 


it worse? 


Masor Hopers. 
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Mr. Hopcwws.—There is no worse situation that I see. 
The Wirness.—I don’t see any worse situation. Tf I took notes for a letter, start 
to draft a letter and have it typed, does it matter whether I date the letter from the 


time I took the notes or from the time it is typed ? 


Mr. Carvell: - 

Q. I suppose the substance of all this is, the letter was ante-dated sae meer 
written on Monday and possibly dated back to Saturday? Is that the idea?—A. 
Possibly. pes 

— i nte-dated. 

an se MT a Tf I am out on the work—the fact of the 
matter is when I got to Bell’s camp I had not intended to come out and I heard some- 
thing from Bell that changed a whole lot of my ideas. 


By Mr. Carvell: : 

Q. Am I not right in assuming that this letter was actually written on Monday 
and dated back to Saturday?—A. Possibly. Let me see the date it was received ? 
(After examining letter). Received on the 18th. This is a statement of fact, whether 
written on that day or typed 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Oh, no, you have given us absolute proof that it could not have been typed in 
the office at Kenora on the 14th. You draw a distinction between a letter that is 
typed and written?—A. What distinction do you draw? ‘ 

Q. I am not drawing a distinction, I am asking you a question. You have given 
us proof it could not have been written on the 14th in your office at Kenora because 
you were not there——A. Well 

Q. Allow me. You have shown you were not there——A. Yes. 

Q. Until late in the afternoon, in any event, and none of your staff were there? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Even if you had been there it could not have been typed. Now, I want to 
know why this letter is dated Kenora, September 14th, when obviously it was written 
after that date?—-A. Typewritten. 

Mr. Hopems.—Typed you mean. 

The Wirness.—Typed on a machine. When J got up to Bell’s camp—that is the 
date I took the notes—when I got to Bell’s camp, I had left McIntosh the night before 
with Heaman at Parson’s camp and I had objected to his classification, and I told 
McIntosh, and I also told Heaman, that they were both to go back over the work and 
reclassify, and I expected the classification in the September estimate to be satisfac- 
tory to all parties concerned. At the end of McIntoshjs work, at the end of the piece 
I had been inspecting, there was a sand cut and that cut was on Bell’s residency 
and it was late in the evening when we got there. But I could not understand the 
classification that McIntosh gave me, some of the August classification that was 
there. I think he said that Bell had made the classification. I found there was a 
fill, a cutting. To the east of this fill was ‘a rock cutting covered with a stripping, a 
certain amount of stripping, which had been taken out some time previously. I for- 
get the number of yards in that stripping. That number of yards had been returned 
previously as loose rock, it had been in the July estimate—I think it was 2,000 odd 
yards—and the July estimate had been put into solid rock. When I got across to the 
other side I found that in the sand cut a smaller number of yards of sand had been 
returned as loose rock. If I had that exhibit I had the other day with some of these 
notes on and if I had a profile here I could explain it. In this sand eut I found 
there was a certain number of yards of sand had been returned as loose rock. 

Q. Pardon me, Major, I don’t want to interrupt you if you are answering the 
question about the date, but up to the present I cannot see what all this refers to. 
I cannot see how all this refers to the subject of this letter?—A. What question 
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do you want answered, the date? I started to write the letter when I got to Bell’s 
camp with the intention of forwarding it on and I changed my mind, and did not 
continue my trip west but came out. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 


Q. What did you do with the letter 7—A. That is the bulk of it in the letter 
there. I had taken all these notes previously. The fact of the matter is I could, 
hiave dated that letter—these notes on the back of this letter were taken, I think, 
on the day before. 


By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. Well then, this letter, though dated September 14th, I understand you to 
say in reply to Mr. Carvell was written on Mondpy, September 16th 2—A. Typed 
Q. Typewritten ?—A. Let me see what date it was received in Ottawa and we 
ean determine what date it left my office ? 
Q. September 18th ?7—A. It is a long letter. September 18th. Yes, possibly it 
was. 
Q. Do you remember whether it was written on the 16th or not 2—A. I cannot 
recall it just now. 
Q. You cannot recall it now. In any event it cannot have been written or type- 
written on the 14th?—A. Oh typewritten ? 
Q. It cannot have been typewritten on the 14th?—A. Cannot have been type- 
‘written on the 14th. 
Q. And prior to this being written you had received notice of dismissal from 
Mr. Lumsden on Sunday ?—A. Oh I see. 
Q. Is that not a fact ?—A. No. What does the letter contain ? Notes ? 
Q. You know what the letter contains ?—A. Did I keep on the line after I re- 
ceived Mr. Lumsden’s letter ? 
Q. I cannot tell you, Major, you know whether you djid or not ?—A. I did not. 
Q. In any event this letter, the typewriting of this letter, succeeded the receipt 
by you of the letter from Mr. Lumsden notifying you of your dismissal?—A. 
Exactly, according to these dates. 
Q. According to these dates. Well now why didj you not date this letter Sep- 
tember 16th when it was being typewritten ?—A. Why should I ? 
Q. Because that is the date it was typewritten, that is the date it was sent ?— 
A. I want to know what reason you had for dating this letter September 14th when 
it was not typewritten until September 16th ?—A. Because I took the notes on that 
date. 
Q. You have told us you took the notes previous to September 14th?—A. No, 
pardon me. JI started that letter, started to send that letter on from Bell’s. 
Q. Now is it not the fact, Major, that the sending of this letter, the typewrit- 
ing of it, as you call it, on September 16th was due to the fact that you had re- 
ceived the letter from Mr. Lumsden the day before? Is not that the fact 2_ AT 
don’t know. . 
Q. Will you swear it is not ?—A. I don’t see that it will make any difference. 
Q. I am not asking you that ?—A. When was I relieved ? 
Q. I cannot answer that question, Major fh. Na, 
Q. What is your—— ?—A. My answer is that I took the notes, I started to 
draft the letter on the date given there. 
Q. But you took the notes prior to September 14th did you not 2—A. Some of 
them. 
Q. Yes 2—A. You don’t start to write your letters before you get your notes 


finished ? 


Masgor Hopes. 
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Q. Well I don’t know what your practice is, I only know that you have dated 
the letter on a date on which it was not SEO and I am asking you the 
reason why 7A. Well I am endeavouring to explain. 

Q. foie is it not the fact that you dated, the letter September 14th, although 
it was typewritten on Monday, September 16th, simply because in the ier you 
had received a letter from Mr. Lumsden containing notice of your dismissal 7—A. 

annot say that. 
nS Q. Is se this letter of September 14th, filed as Exhibit 6, the first letter of the 
kind that you had sent in finding fault with this work {—A. Oh dear no. a 

Q. Are there any other letters 2A. T have found fault with the classification in 
previous letters, I think, if you will look them up. : ; d 

Q. Is this the first letter, the letter dated September 14th, in which you specifi- 
cally found fault with this work on McIntosh’s division?—A. Specifically? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And was it not just about that time, or a few days prior to that, that Me- 
Intosh had taken away those questions that you had given him to answer about Grant 
and had not signed them and had not returned them to you?—A. He was to type them 
out and send them down to my office. 

Q. And he had nct done so?—A. No. 

Q. And if I am not mistaken there is a letter from you here explaining that you 
were unable to get over to see him?—A. Yes. 

Q. That all happened about the same time?—A. All about the same time. I 
don’t know what the date of that letter was. : 

Q. Now, the notes to which you have just been referring, I think Exhibit 8, were 
spoken of in your examination-in-chief, and reading from them you said that they 
were made between the 12th and the 14th September, and that you decided that 400 
yards of material mentioned in your notes should be loose rock?—A. What station 
was that, 4,009? 

Q. I don’t remember the station, but I have the statement?—A. There is one 
note here (referring to exhibit) 400 yards of loose rock was turned into solid rock 
and I turned it back into loose with the note ‘Too much waste.’ 

Q. And that also is mentioned in this letter of September 14th?A. Yes. 

Q. Written under the circumstances we have just been speaking of. Now, fur- 
ther on in your examination at page 145 of the evidence, you stated that you told 
McIntosh to reclassify the work and that you would not make the classification ?—A. 
Certainly not. 

Q. Was not that your duty?—A. Pardon me, no. 

Q. Not your duty?#—A. Indeed no. 

Q. Why not?—A. It is not the duty of the district engineer to make classifica- 
tion, it is the duty of the resident engineer to make classification and consult with 
the division engineer. 


Q. Then when McIntosh did what you told him to do why did you change the 
classification?—A. Because it was wrong. 

Q. Well then were you not making the classification?—A. No, I was correcting it. 

Q. You were correcting it. Very well, why did you not correct it afterwards ?— 
A. Do you understand how elassitication is made? 

Q. Well, I have been getting some information from you, Major, about it, but I 
really don’t know that I understand it?—A. I don’t think you do. 

Q. Well, I am afraid that we are not making progress?—A. It takes a long time 
to make it clear. 

Q. I don’t think that I really understand it yet?—A. I don’t think you do, it 
takes a long time to make classification. 


Q. It did in District ‘FY evidently—aA. Do not make such remarks about Dis- 
trict ‘F, please, because you do not know. 
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Q. Was it not your duty ‘to give directions to your subordinate engineers?—A. 
Exactly. 

Q. Why didn’t you do so?—A. I did do so. 

Q. Your instructions consisted merely in telling him he would have to re- 
classify 2—A, Exactly. 

Q. But you gave him no assistance nor instructions how to do it?—A. Wouldn’t 
you, under those conditions, if the man had originally classified certain materials, 
common excavation and loose rock, and you went on the work and saw it was common 
excavation and loose rock and not solid rock, would you not tell him to do that? 

Q. Any man could tell him to do it over again—A. When this classification was 
not satisfactory. 

Q. Yes, but you gave him no assistance beyond telling him to reclassify ?—A. It 
is not the duty of the district engineer to do so; if you had a man in your office, 
Mr. Murphy, and he drew up a deed or a will, or something like that, and did it 
wrong, and ought to have done it right, you would tell him to go and do it properly, 
if you knew that he was capable of doing it right? . 

Q. I do not know that I would, I think I would do it myself—A. Well, it is a 
simple thing to draw up a document, of course. 

Q. It may be, but your illustration is not very practical just now, that is my 
idea about your work A. Yes, but you are a lawyer and not an engineer. 

Q. I may tell you that we are all at that disadvantage, the committee and myself. 
—A. Any one of these engineers will tell you that if you are going to reclassify a 
certain cutting you must have all the information you can get out of the men on the 
work, you must examine the resident and division engineers, and must look at the 
cuttings, you may have to make measurements and all that, and how much time has 
the district engineer to do that if he has to go over 11 or 12 miles? 

Q. It seems to me that you are furnishing the very best proof that MclIntosh’s 
classification was right, you say you hadn’t the time to go over these things yourself ? 
—A. Surely a man of my experience can tell whether it is right or wrong. 

Q. What data have you on which to tell that?—A. The data is in the back of 
my head. : 

Q. And without being out on the work you can correct this man, whom you told 
to reclassify, and who was out on the work and knew all about it?—A. Yes, I told him 
tight, those were correct instructions. 

Q. To re-classify?—A. Yes, that the classification was wrong, I thought it was 
wrong, I knew it was wrong, and it had to be corrected. 

Mr. Hopcirs.—I think I should call attention to the letters of September Tand 9, 
from Mr. Hodgins to Mr. Lumsden protesting against the classification. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I had those in mind, in which he said he specifically drew attention 
to the matter. 

Mr. Hopcrns.—He specifically drew attention to it in those letters, Exhibit No. 
11 and 12, on page 152 and 154 of the evidence. 

A. I told Mr. McIntosh to go over that work again, to take all the time he wanted 
to re-classify it. I think, Mr. Murphy, the chief engineer ought to be here and discuss 
this question with me. : 

Q. Now in this dispute between you and Mr. McIntosh, Major, did the inter- 
pretation 

Mr. Hopeiws.—What dispute do you refer to? 

Mr. Mureuy.—About this work. 

‘ Mr. Hopers—TI haven’t heard any dispute. 
Mr. Murruy.—There was a difference of opinion, the Major has told us about that. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. In this difference of opinion between you and Mr. McIntosh about the classi- 
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fication of the work on his division did the question of the interpretation of the 
snecifications come up?—A. Yes, I presume so. ‘ 
- Q. Did the acne of the interpretation of clause 33 come up?—A. What is 
clause 332 

. (read): : 

a oe will be commonly classified under the following heads: ‘solid rock 
excavation,’ ‘loose rock’ and ‘ common excavation.’ 

A. Yes, that is all we had to go on. 

Q. Now, did the interpretation of clause 34, which is as follows: 

‘Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, which, in the judgement of the engineer, may be best removed 
by blasting.’ ; 

Was the interpretation of that clause in issue between you and Mr. McIntosh? 
A. No. 

Q. No? Was it applicable to the dispute or discussion, or the difference of 
opinion between you?—A. At that time, no. 

Q. Not at that time?—A. There was no question of the word ‘masses’ in those 
days. Will you bring down the file of documents with the chief engineer’s opinion 

' Q. Just a moment, we will get ahead with these things faster by proceeding 
more regular. Then I direct your attention to clause 35 of the specifications. (reads) : 

‘ All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less than 
one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that may be removed by 
hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials, that cannot 
in the judgment of the engineer, be plowed with a 10 inch grading plow, bebind a team 
of six horses, properly handled, and without the necessity of blasting, although blast- 
ing may be occasionally resorted to, shall be classified as loose rock.’ 

PNB NGC 

Q. That is loose rock?—A. Yes. 

4). Was the interpretation of that clause in issue between you and McIntosh?— 
A. No. . 

Q. There was no issue between yon?—A. The transferring of common excavation 
and loose rock into the column of solid rock. 

Q. Well, admitting that to be the case, then some of these clauses in the specific- 
ation must have been an issue, McIntosh must have had one opinion about the inter- 
pretation and you must have had another?—A. No, we all had the same opirion as to 
the interpretation of these specifications. 

Q. Was there any solid rock in question?—A. No——do you mean solid rock in 
ledges or boulders ? 


Q. I mean in this discussion between you and McIntosh?—A. We did not discuss 
the specification. 


Q. You ultimately get back to the specification on which you entertained you say, 
the same opinions. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What is the answer to that question, was there any issue on the solid rock?— 
A. No, Mr. McIntosh was defending this transfer more on account of the cost, I 
think, if you look up some of my notes you will find ‘ 

Q. Was this question of solid rock an issue between you and McIntosh, that is 
what I would like to know?—A. No; he defended his classification in that as and 
said it should have been returned before. I said: ‘Why?’ and he said: ‘Well it 
costs as much as solid rock,’ or words to that effect. I understand now, ian the SeConel 
opinion given by Mr. Lumsden, that it would, or might, come in the class of solid rock 
I have not read Mr. Lumsden’s opinion very carefully. ; 


Mr. Barxer.—We do not want to know what at present is Mr. Lumsden’s opinion 
—Just give your own evidence. 
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Q. Was that a question at issue between you?—A. You see that is where the 
complicated operations of the inquiry come in; we were working under one interpreta- 
tion in those days and the engineers are working under another interpretation at the 
present time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you mean to say you had a different opinion as to the allocation of the 
classification ?—A. No. 

Q. Because it seems to me it all depends upon the interpretation given to this 
clause of the specification?—A. If I had a knowledge of what is contained in certain 
documents in there it would have altered the question entirely, or might have; I have 
not examined the work with these new ideas in my head, and I have not quite got the 
new ideas in my head either. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Taking your own explanation now A. We have to work back and discuss 
this question as it appeared to both McIntosh and myself in those days. 

Q. Taking your own opinion, it was one of the usual differences of opinion be- 
tween engineers?—A. It was an unusual difference of opinion. 

Q. Unusual, do you mean, in your case?—A. No, in McIntosh’s case. 

Q. But usual in yours?—A. We would have had to have gone over the whole line 
and put all the stripping into solid rock in every other engineer’s division. 

Q. You say that had been done?—A. No, it would have had to be done. 

Q. I do not comprehend your answer?—A. This was described as stripping which 
is not solid rock, or it was not in those days, and it was not customary to return it 
as solid rock. If it had been returned in portions of one division as solid rock it 
ought to have been returned on the other four or five divisions. 

Q. Now, Major, will you give us your interpretation of that clause ‘solid rock,’ 
what you understand by that? 

Mr. Hopeins.—1 submit that would be governed entirely by the specifications. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I am asking him his opinion on it; it is a matter of interpreta- 
tion. 

A. (Reads) :— 

‘Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed by 
blasting.’ 

That is, solid rock in ledges and solid rock in masses, in my opinion. 

Q. That is ‘your interpretation of clause 34?—A. Yes; 2 would mot include 
cemented gravel or cemented boulders, unless they were rock. 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. Then you do not agree with the interpretation given by that clause there?—A. 


Which clause? : ; 
Q. Clause 34, is it?—A. That is my interpretation of it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. How do you interpret that 342—A. Solid rock will include all rock found in 


ledges or masses of solid rock. 
Q. That is the only interpretation you give?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. You would add to that boulders, wouldn’t you?—A. A boulder would be a 


mass of solid rock. : 
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By Mr. Barker: 
Q. It always means solid rock, always !—A. I take it that is the whole thing, the 
word there is solid rock. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I want to know what is your interpretation of this clause 34, ‘which, in the 
judgment of the engineer, may be best removed by blasting’; what do you say is the 
interpretation of that?—A. I say it referred only to solid rock—to solid rock, boulder 
or mass, or solid rock in ledges. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. It must be a boulder of a particular size?—A. It must be rock. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. What about boulders in mass, Major, would you consider they come under that 
clause, in your interpretation of that clause?—A. Boulders in mass? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, if the individual boulder was a eubic yard, I would say it was 
solid rock; if it was not, I would not. 

Q. It would have to be a cubic yard or over?—A. A cubic yard or over. 

Q. Now, would your definition include conglomerate rock, or what I am informed 
is called ‘plum pudding stone’?—A. That is a rock that is not often found in this 
country. I have not seen any of it on the district yet. 

Q. I am not asking you that. I am asking you about the interpretation you put 
upon it; would it include that?—A. If it was rock, it would. That is what I con- 
sider ‘plum pudding rock, it is the same as rock cemented together, fused together. 
I do not know how to explain it in the geological term, but it would be rock, two or 
three smaller boulders and whatever has cemented it together, it would be rock. 

Q. Then if it were of that character it would be included in your interpretation 
of that clause?—A. It would be rock, but I have never seen what I call plum -pud- 
ding rock, only an occasional boulder there. 

Q. That is you have not met it on District ‘F, is that what you mean?—A. Not 
in this country. 

Q. Would your interpretation of Clause 34 include the detached rock in mass over 
one cubic yard?—A. Oh, yes, that would be rock. 

Q. It would be?—A. Yes, no matter whether it is detached ledge or detached 
ledge rock in mass over one cubic yard?—A. Oh, yes, that would be rock. 

Q. It would be?—A. Yes, no matter whether it is detached ledge or detached 
boulders, if it is over a yard. 

Q. Would your interpretation of Clause 34 also include rock in mass, I believe 
you call it cemented rock of over one cubic yard?—A. There again it has to be 
measured, the rock in the mass would have to be measured. 

Q. Well, whether measured or dealt with in any other way would your interpre- 
tation include it?—A. Well, the individual pieces of rock there would have to be 
measured, if they were over one cubic yard—but you are giving me a catch question, 
and in order to get down to this properly you have to be out on the work, and when 
you come up to the problem you have to solve it. ; 
s an Seas Pas hoe eo eee of the clause in the specification without 

-—A, giving you the literal interpretation, I know I have 
not read these legal opinions very closely. 

Q. I am asking you for an engineering opinion, 
you met with on McJntosh’s work, and when 
didn’t decide it?—A. I decided it. 


Q. You told him to reclassify it, and you have told us that the me i 

: 3 nm on the 
were the best qualified to do that?—A. There was no running away from it, he ae 
man who signs the estimate, I had not seen them before I got them from him. 


and you have told us one problem 
you met it you ran away from it and 
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Q. There was a problem, as you phrased it, there?—A. There was no problem. 

Q. What was it, a difference of opinion ?—A. It was ordinary practice. 

: Q. Well, then, would the interpretation that you have given us of Clause 34 
include shale rock, ‘which in the opinion of the engineer can best be removed by 
blasting ’?—A. There is no shale in that country. 

Q. I am not asking you about the country, but about the interpretation of the 
specification and what it covers?—A. Shale is of different degrees of hardness, I think 
myself shale ought to go in a different classification. I thave seen shale rock that 
could be removed by a pick. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say there is none of that class of rock in your district, do you know 
whether there was any in Quebec district or not?—A. No. 

Q. Have you gone over it enough to find out?—A. I have only seen a small por- 
tion of it. 

Q. So that you cannot say whether there is any in Quebec or not?—A. I do not 
know anything about Quebec; from what I know of this work it is mostly of granite. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. I am told that there is rock of this character found in a few places?—A\. I 
haven’t seen it; in some of the clay cuts I have seen a few layers of mud that thick 
Gllustrating) but there are various shales, all sorts of shales you will find in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

Q. Does your interpretation cover this kind of shale rock that I have asked you 
about ?—A. What is that? 

Q. ‘Which in the judgment of the engineer can be best removed by blasting’? 
—A. Yes, if it requires blasting. 

Q. Your interpretation of Clause 34 would include that?—A. Shale is rock but 
I never came across any up there. 

Q. You never came across any you say, when there?—A. Not in rock, in layers. 

Q. I am informed it has been met with in considerable quantities when they went 
down a piece?—A. I have not seen it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Would you be good enough to tell us as to whether or not your definition of 
that clause in the specification is your view of its meaning, as you understand it now, 
or whether that was the view you entertained in August and September last—A. Well, 
that is my view of it now, if I were under the chief engineer I would have to accept 
his view, that is a different matter. 

Q. That is your view now, but it is not the view you entertained in August last? 
—A. Yes, this has always been my view. 

Q. I noticed yesterday you said that since you had read the legal opinions upon 
this question of the construction of the specification you had considerably modified 
your views?—A. Well, not my interpretation of this clause; when one reads the 
opinion of legal men in this country, eminent counsel, we should go into the question 
that they have raised and study it. 

Q. In what respect?—A. I just glanced over them, I have not read them 
thoroughly. 

Q. In what respect have your views been modified as a result of the inspection 
of those opinions ?—A. My views have not been modified, but the question is a 
different one now. When I was there the opinion of Mr. Lumsden, whose opinion 
is supreme on the question of interpretation, appeared to be the same as my own, 
that I have given just now; that was his opinion as far as I understood it. The 
question had never come up, this word ‘mass’ has only come up since I was there, 
and since then Mr. Lumsden has changed his opinion and given possibly the opinion 
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that Mr. Murphy is reading from, therefore all the engineers on the road must be 
governed by that opinion now, whether they think it right or wrong. : 

Q. Do I understand you to say that these subordinate engineers at that time 
took the view that Mr. Lumsden did, and these local gentlemen took another /—A. 
There was no question of that, the argument wasn’t even raised, as I understand 
it; now the question of ‘mass’ : : 

Q. Now the question of mass, but you said the whole trouble was classification, 
but apparently these gentlemen, Mr. Lumsden and the legal gentlemen, entertained 
one view and you entertained another ?7—A. No, Mr. Lumsden, at the time I was 
there, entertained the same view as I did; the whole question of classification is 
since I was up there. 

Q. Then it is not correct to say you have modified your views ? In any respect, 
that is what I wanted) to ask ?—A. No, I am talking yesterday 

Q. You said yesterday, ‘When I wrote that letter I had heard there was some 
dispute about the wording of the specification, but I had no knowledge of any legal 
opinions on it—since I have read these legal opinions I have considerably modified. 

“Q. Modified your views /—A. My views,’ Yes—I have not modified my views 
of the interpretation, it is a very interesting question and I mould like to see it 
argued out. 

Q. This is really a question of engineering after all ?—A. Yes, it is, it prac- 
tically amounts to this, it is a question of the meaning of the words and phrases 
in that specification; I noticed that some of the legal opinions said, ‘May be 
best removed by continual or occasional blasting.’ There is no reference to ‘ con- 
tinual or occasional’ blasting in this specification. 


By Mr. Barker : 
Q. Did McIntosh in making his original estimate agree with you also #—A. Oh 


yes. 
Q. In the original return 7—A. There was no difference of opinion between 
McIntosh and I : 
Q. Just answer my question, please. In his original return did he adopt the 
same views of classification as you did 7A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Macdonald : 

Q. Did he always do that ?~A. I presume so, this was the first time I dis- 
covered he had not. 

. Which was the first time ?—A. Well, the transfer of so many yards of com- 
mon excavation and loose rock. 

Q. Well, what date was that 2—A. July. 

Q. Have you personally inspected the part of the work where this dispute arose 
in July ?~A. No, in July—I was there in July—but it was before that estimate 
was changed. I was down in Quebec the most of the month, I was not out on thie 
work at all that month. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. Do you know Mr. McIntosh’s interpretation of the specification 2—A. Now 2 

Q. Yes ?—A. No, I have not asked him. His argument for making the trans- 
fer was-on account of its costing as much as solid rock. 

Q. When you said, in answer to Mr. Macdonald, that your interpretation had 
agreed with his I assumed then that that was based merely on the fact that there 
hadn’t been any difference of opinion between you——A. The question had never 
come up. 

Q. But you did not, at that time, as a matter of fact, know what his interpre- 
tation of the specification was, through having asked him.—A. We did not diseuss 
it. He raised that classification and put that material into the &olid rock column, 
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not on these specifications, but because he thought it ought to go in as solid rock, 
fer was on account of its costing as much as solid rock, 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Then he must have differed with you on the interpretation of the clause as 
of specification /—A. We never brought it in as solid rock. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. You never discussed the application of this clause of the specification ?—~ 
A. To that particular piece ? 

Q. With McIntosh ?—A. It simply was not solid rock. The only argument he 
could put up was not as being solid!rock but that it qwas costing about as much as 
solid rock. 

). I am asking you did you, or did you not, discuss this clause of the specifi- 
cation with McIntosh ?—A. Yes, all the engineers would come in—I can remember 
no particular time—but they often come in and we would discuss things generally, 
but I could not quote particular instances. 

Q. Did you ever give McIntosh your interpretation of this clause of the speci- 
fications ?—A. Possibly, yes. 

Q. Well, did you ‘—A. I fancy so, if the question came up. 

Q. Did you or did you not?—A. I cannot remember any particular time, but I 
am pretty certain in saying yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Was it in writing?—A. I do not remember it was in writing. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

yg. Did you give any interpretation to any other of the engineers in writing ?7— 
A. I say it was quite common for the engineers to ask questions—that is three years 
ago, and we discussed endless questions. 

Q. I am asking you if you did give your interpretation in writing?—A. I do not 
remember. 

Q. Would your interpretation of clause 34 include small rock, cemented, requir- 
ing blasting?—A. You mean cemented gravel? 

Q. Small rock I was asking you about ?—A. Small rock. What size of small rock? 

Q. Boulders?—A. What size would you include?—A. I would inelude the boulder 
if it was over a yard as solid rock; if under a yard it was loose rock. 

Q. Then the consideration that would influence you in that case would be the 
size?—A. Yes, it mentions a yard measurement. It gives a yard specifically, says it 
requires the measurement of one cubie yard. 

Q. That is what influenced your interpretation in that case?—A. Yes. You see 
as I told you yesterday, the specification for loose rock is too severe in my mind and 
there should have been on that work in district ‘F ’—the character of the country 
really demanded a fourth price material in there. That loose rock specification was— 

Q. Was that the one which you covered by what you say about ‘material best 
removed by blasting’?—A. Well it would have been—I never went into the excava- 
tion. 

Q. Or would you call that material? What material would you say that would 
apply to ‘material best removed by blasting’?—A. Well, you see all material is best 
removed by blasting. In some eases it is best to—in an earth cut for instance it is 
best to put in a blast to shake it up; it saves picking. 

Q. In such a case as that would your interpretation of clause 34 cover it?—A. No. 

Q. Well, does your explanation go to this, Major ?—A. What way? 

Q. You have just explained about putting in a blast in an earth cut?2—A. Yes. 

Q. Give us an interpretation of one of these clauses, an jllustration?—A. Well, 
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you see that cut could be easily—that earth cut could be easily ploughed. I am 
speaking now of an earth cut. There is no dispute about common excavation, there is 


: a t 
no dispute about it, the contractor can plough that. : 
Q. There could not be any issue about that at all?—A. It is cheaper instead of 


ploughing it to put in a blast and shake it up. 
Q. I see?—A. Contractors will tell you that. : : 
Q. Well now 2—A. It is very often done in the west. But that clause 35 is 


a heart breaking one. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is what?—A. A heart breaking one. The plough test is a very difficult test 
to judge properly. ; : ; ‘ 

Q. In your examination-in-chief when speaking about your interview with Mr. 
Lumsden in Winnipeg you stated that you had told him that you had noticed a jump 
in solid rock and that the only way you could account for it was that somebody had 
suggested a more liberal return than you could approve?—A. Will you give me the 
Exhibit ? : 

Q. That is to be found at page 150 of the evidence. Do you remember stating 
that?—A. I would like to have the Exhibit. I referred to it. It is a list of 

Q. Here is what I mean (reads) : 

‘Q. What discussion took place between you and him as to these July estimates? 
—A. I said I had noticed that there were several cases where the solid rock estimates 
had jumped in that month but of the usual average and the only way I could account 
for it was that somebody had suggested to the men, the engineers on the line, to return 
solid rock with more liberality than I was inclined to do.’ 

Mr. Hopers.—Where is the Exhibit? 

Mr. Murpny.—I am not asking about the Exhibit, I am asking about that state- 
ment. 

The Wirness.—I want to find the paper I based that on (Exhibit produced). 

_ That is the one I think. What is your question Mr. Murphy? 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. I am referring you to the evidence you gave in answer to your counsel and 
I have read you your reply to his questions contained on page 134, and IJ direct your 
attention to your statement; the only way you could account for it was that somebody 
had suggested to the men, the engineers on the line, to return solid rock with more 
liberality than you were inclined to do?—A. Yes. 

Q. No, how do you know that anybody made any such suggestion?—A. Yes. 
What is the date of that interview? 

Q. It was your interview with Mr. Lumsden in August last?2—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that anybody had made any such suggestion?—A. Of increas- 
ing the solid rock? 

Q. I will read this to you again (reads): 

‘Q. What discussion took place between you and him as to these July estimates? 
—A. I said I had noticed that there were several cases where the solid rock esti- 
mates had jumped in that month out of the usual average and the only way I could 
account for it was that somebody had suggested to the men, the engineers on the line, 
to return solid rock with more liberality than I was inclined to do.’ 

Mr. Hopers.—Read the next question. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I am not going to do so. 

Q. Do you recall that?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hopems.—It is unfair to the witness. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Now my learned friend will permit me to cross-examine the wit- 
ness. 

Q. Do you remember giving that evidence?—A. Yes, 

Q. Now do you know whether Grant made any such suggestion as you indicate 
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there?—A. I had heard from some of the engineers—in my discussion with him in 
my Office, just after he had made his inspection, he suggested that the classification 
should be increased. 

Q. He suggested, you say, that the classification should be increased2——A. Yes. 

Q. Did he say how or where?—A. By using force account. We discussed the 
question of force account as an aid to classification. 

Q. Yes, that is not the suggestion you refer to is it?A. No, it is an inference. 
My statement there is an inference that I came to on getting his document I had in 
my possession here. 

Q. I see. It is only an inference deduced from the returns compiled for you 
by Mr. Ruddick in your office?—A. Yes, I asked him to make out these things. I 
showed that in 

Q. Never mind we have that?—A. Did you get the soild rock? 

Q. Yes, we have all that filed and taken down. Now following the answer I have 
just directed your attention to, when you were putting in those figures contained in 
Exhibit 8, you said that all these figures should be taken in connection with force 
account too?—A. All which figures? 

Q. The ones you had been reading? 

Mr. Hopems.—At what page? 

Mr, Murrpny.—At page 151 of the evidence. 

The Witness.—Yes, force account. 

os All these figures should be taken in connection with force account too?—A. 
— es. 

Q. Just explain what you mean by that?—A. Increased force means yards, that 
would mean you would have to make a deduction, a general deduction. Increased force 
on the work would mean increased yards—— 

Q. Yes?—A. Moved. It ought to be. 

Q. Would you just explain a little more fully, major, what that reply of yours 
means: ‘ All these figures should be taken in connection with the force account too.’ 
—A. Yes. Well, one would have to get to work and find out the number of yards 
of rock moved by the men per day or per month in either of these months that I 
have given here. It would be rather a long calculation to make. 

Q. Yes, but I want to know what is the bearing?—A. The general bearing is 
that—take for instance the common excavation moved in June, for the month of 
June. 

Q. Yes?@—A. 11,942 yards. 

Q. Yes?—A. There were so many men moying that. 

Q. Yes?—A. Now in the month of July there were only 385 yards moved so a 
lesser number of men would have moved that. In the month of August 14,000 yards 
moved, so a very much increased number of men would have moved that. But in 
order to get these figures we would have—for the date when the extra men or the 
lesser number of men would work, we would have to have the force account for the 
months. 

Q. And I suppose it would also depend upon the weather?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to the time they were able to work?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. If you will pardon me, Mr. Murphy; what is your theory about the condition 
of affairs there last summer? You say that down to July there was no fault to be 
found with the classification that was made by the District and Resident Engineers 
under you?—A. No. 

Q. Do I understand that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that in July the classification of these engineers was being made 
differently from that you thought was proper?—A. Yes, on two divisions. 
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Q. On two divisions only? Then as regards the rest of the divisions, it was all 
right?—A. Yes. There were probably one or two places, I think, it was increased a 
wa Now, do I understand you to say that you regarded this increased classification 
as being due to the incorrect judgment of the engineers or to some sTUpTOpEE influence 
that was exercised on them?—A. Well, it was—I put it down to Mr. Grant oa : 

Q. You say—I only want to find out, because there will be a time in this inguiry 
when we will have to get down to the first principles—you say that when Mr. Grant 
came on the scene he exercised an influence over the engineers in these two districts, 
which caused them to increase the classification?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you say that influence of Mr. Grant was due to a difference of opinion 
between you and him as to how rock or other material should be properly classified or 
whether it was due to an improper A. I cannot 

Q. Idea on his part+—A. I cannot accuse him of having an improper idea. 

Q. You could not accuse him of having exercised an improper idea?—A. I say it 
is a wrong idea. 

Q. That is, you and he simply disagreed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he took a view that you did not agree with?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the position in which matters stood at the time previous to your leay- 
ing the commission ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all you say about that at that time, is it?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Well, I just wanted to know in order to understand. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Now, when were these notes contained in Exhibit 8, which you have in your 
hand, compiled ?—A. It is Exhibit 10. 

Q. When were these notes compiled?—A. I think I had them compiled in July, 
and then I had them compiled again in August. There is no date on them. 

Q. Compiled first in July and then added to and carried up to a date in August? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. By Mr. Ruddick?—A. Yes, I think it is Mr. Ruddick’s writing, I am not cer- 
tain. It would be one of the men in the office. 

Q. When did you have that compilation made?—A. I think it was when I found 
that sudden jump in the July estimate. 

Q. That was the first time you had these made?—A. Oh, I have compiled them at 
various other times, but probably not at such great length as these—more to find out 
what progress, how much work was being moved. 

Q. You think these notes were compiled in July?—A. It would be done in August 
—the first of August. At least the July work would be done early in August and the 
August work would be done later. 

Q. At page 155 of the evidence I see the translation of a cipher telegram, dated 
September 22nd, sent by you to the chief engineer. It is marked Exhibit 14, and is 
as follows (reads) :— 

‘If McIntosh tries to justify his classification refer to Mann and Heaman. Ask 
McIntosh how much experience he has had in classification, what position he held prior 
to joining Transcontinental Railway. Ask Grant same questions; both records would 
be interesting. If their opinion is against Mann’s, Heaman’s and mine, re-classifica- 
tion divisions 5 and 6 is absolutely necessary.’ 

Now, why did you ask the chief engineer to refer to Mann and Heaman?—A. 
McIntosh telegraphed me that he was going down. I did not know anything about it. 
I was still district engineer and I had not been relieved, and I considered it necessary 
for the chief engineer to know both sides of the question. 


Q. Mr. Mann and Heaman—at least Mann at that time was employed , 
Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes. ployed on the 
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Q. And Heaman?—A. On the Transcontinental. 

@y In the employ of the Transcontinental, and had been your assistant?—A. Yes, 
was my assistant at the time. 

Q. And that was your reason for asking the chief engineer to refer to Mann and 
Heaman, was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was your only reason?—A. Yes; those two men knew the circumstances 
and the conditions of the work and the classification in dispute. 

Q. And the July estimate, as I understand, was made up the latter part of July 
and signed by you about the 1st August?—A. It would come, yes, it would come to 
my office. They vary. They were due in Ottawa by the 8th. They had to be collected 
by the division engineer. 

Q. That was after the date of Mr. Grant’s report? His report is dated July 23rd? 
—A. I think I had just arrived from the east in time to sign tnose estimates. 

Q. You passed them, as you said in your evidence, and that was after the date of 
Mr. Grant’s report?—A. Yes, I had come back from Ottawa. 

Q. And after you had put in your own report ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Dated July 31st? Now, a little further on, at page 166 of the evidence, you 
spoke about an interview that you had with a Mr. Dutton, whom you described, I 
believe, as a sub-contractor?—A. Yes, one of McArthur’s principal sub-contractors. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Had you any instructions from the commissioners to act in co-operation with 
Mann?—A. Oh, yes. He was to act in Joining supervision with me. That was an 
agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific. I had a letter to that effect when Mr. Mann 
came down. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. You have told us, at page 164 of the evidence, that you first passed McIntosh’s 
classifications in the July estimates?/—A. That is this classification that was after- 
wards struck ont? ~ 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you said that Dutton was inclined to find fault with Willett and Mac- 
farlane/—A. Yes. 

Q. For not classifying as high as the classification in MeIntosh’s division ?—A. 
Yes, he said, ‘If McIntosh gives the classification high, why can’t you.’ 

Q. Well, now was that exactly what Dutton said?—A. Yes, something like that. 

Q. Your words as reported at page 166 of the evidence are as follows :— 

“Mr. Dutton was rather inclined to abuse these two engineers for not classifying 
as high as had been classified on Mr. McIntosh’s division.’ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what did he actually say?—A. Well, he told them that—he was finding 
great fault, I think it was with Macfarlane’s classification and Willett’s. 

Q. And you say that his complaint was, ‘ That they did not classify as high as 
had been classified in Mr. McIntosh’s division ’?—A. Something like that. 

Q. What did Dutton know about the classification in McIntosh’s division ?—A. 
Dutton you see had 60 miles and it went over McIntosh’s and Macfarlane’s division. 

Q. Yes?—A. So some of his subs came in from MeIntosh’s and some from Mac- 
farlane’s—principally on Macfarlane’s—but a portion of Dutton’s mileage went over 
on MelIntosh’s division. That is how he knew. 

Q. That would be how he knew. Then speaking of the same interview with Mr. 
Lumsden on the occasion when you went to Winnipeg with him, you told us that 
it was arranged that if Mr. Lumsden came to Ottawa and saw the board with reference 
to your suggestion as to the employment of force account, he was to send you a wire? 


—A. Yes. 
Mazsor Hopcins. 
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Q. Did you have such a wire 2—A. Yes._ : 
Q. Have you got it?—A. No, I have not got it. 
Q. I am going to produce and file a letter to you:— 


EXHIBIT No. 34. 
August 24, 1907. 
A. E. Hopats, Esoq., 
District Engineer, 
Kenora, Ont. 


Dear Sm,—I wired you to-day in cipher as follows :— 

‘Completed worshipped obligato argumentative joseph international transferable 
drag environ cluck naval beguile assign perplexing convicted antechamber specifica- 
tions overturned worshipped obligato beguile aria calumniation memoralized drag 
environ significant beguile object antechamber transferrable requirable thunder ex- 
amine wretched likewise stoned till helper soothing clucking.’ 


Which means, Commissioners will not approve your instructions to division en- 
gineers. Classification must be as per contract and specifications, otherwise they will 
not be approved by me. Division engineers should be notified to so classify and accom- 
pany their estimate with letter stating that they have so classified. 


Yours truly, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


Q. You remember that letter, major?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Hoperws.—And the wire, I presume? 

Q. First getting the telegram and then the letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then at page 182 of the evidence, the following question and answer occurs: 

“Q. What is the result of that, as far as you know?—A. I have been taking no 
from the estimates and the over-break generally amounted to much more than what 
imagine they have been giving them. I thought so going over them. They had in- 
structions to give them everything they possibly could, but it is a difficult matter to 
measure over-breaks exactly with a tape unless you spend a lot of time.’ 

A. The over-break? I did not mean to say that the over-break on the work 
amounted to more than the engineers were giving. i 

Q. That is what I want to ask you?—A. That is a mistake. I was not im a posi- 
tion—I told all the engineers to give such over-break as they possibly could. 

Q. Your answer as reported on page 272 of these notes would it not be that the 
engineers in your division hed not been returning as much over-break as they might 
have returned?—A. That is wrong because in my opinion they were returning as 
much as they possibly could—as far as I could judge unless J had gone out and mea- 
sured it myself. I cannot say whether they did return enough or not, but I told 
them they ought to be as liberal as possible in the return of over-break. Of course, 
you know in over-break there is a large amount of shattered rock that is still on the 
slope of the cutting that would have to come out. Well, it costs something to take it 
out and it just rests with the engineér whether he includes that in his over break or 
not. 

Q. Well, as I understand you now A. That is a mistake. 

Q. You want to correct these notes?—A. Yes, I would certainly correct these 
notes. 

Q. I understand you to say it is not your place, that the engineers were told to 
return as much over-break as the contractors were entitled to?—A. No, I wanted 
them to return all the over-break. This over-break question was a disputed question 
at one time, and then Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Young came up to Kenora. In my 
office at Kenora we met and discussed this over-break and it was decided then that 
the contractors were to get all the over-break that occurred. Now, the mearurement 
of over-break cannot be finally made until the cut is finally taken out. 
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Q. That is what you have to say about it now2—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, at page 184 of the evidence occurs this question and answer :— 

‘Q. The information is already in?’ 

(Speaking about estimates, apparently.) 

‘A. Our estimates that we put in are not approximate, they are just as close as 
men could possibly get them.’ 

A. What estimates are you referring to? 

Q. The original estimates? 

Mr. Hopeis.—That is about the openings? 

A. Yes. That is, they are as close as you can get them before the work is actually 
done or laid out. The estimate was, therefore, approximate, to a certain extent. 

Q. Now, in the month of June, of which we have been speaking, that is June, 
1907, there were few labourers on the work, I understand?—A. June? How many 
were there? 

(). As I recall what you said about it?—A. June, 1907? 

Q. Yes ?—A. 8,837. 

Q. As I recall what you said about men at that time, it was that labour was un- 
scaly, men were coming and going—A. They were that way pretty nearly every 
month wker they could get out, unless they were frozen in. 

@. Was not that the case pretty nearly everywhere?—A. Yes; there was work 
going on, the double tracking of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. I am not asking you for the cause; I am only asking you, is not that a fact, 
that is what I understood you to say?—A. A certain number were coming in and going 
out, but the steady ones, of course, on the contract were not going. 

‘Q. And due to that cause, I presume, there was danger of cuts being opened up 
and then abandoned by station men giving up the work?—A. That was one of Mr. 
Grant’s charges against me. 

Q. I am asking you if this was the fact?—A. Well, in one or two cases I noticed 
some cuts had been abandoned, but I have forgotten just now the location of them 
and the exact reason why the men had left the work. 

Q. Well, isn’t it the rule then that the engineers follow to provide for such emer- 
gencies as that by keeping the classification down at first?—A. No, I do not think 
they should do that; I do not believe in an engineer keeping the classification down. 

Q. Is not that done in cases of that kind, so that the engineer will make sure 
that particular cut will not be over-estimated should the men abandon it afterwards? 
—A. The estimates ought to be fair. 

iQ. I am asking you is it not the rule followed by engineers?—A. No. 

Q. You say it is not?—A. What is this rule again? That you will give a man a 
decreased estimate during his first few months on the work? 

Q. No, I did not ask you about that. I am asking you about keeping the classi- 
fication down at the beginning?—A. Who should keep it down? 

Q. I am asking you that question?—A. I do not believe in that. You should 
classify as fairly as you can month by month to give a man all that is coming to him; 
more especially in opening up work the contractor has very much more expenses in. 
the first month, when he is opening up his contract, than he has later on, and I know 
that contractors always like to have as big estimates as possible for the first couple of 
months. 

Q. It is not your rule, then, in any event?—A. I would not approve of holding 


back classification. 

Q. Do you remember telling this man Dutton on division 7 that you did not wish 
him to ask you about classification of a particular cut before A. G. McFarlane, the 
divisional engineer ?—A. I did not wish him to ask me? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. Do you remember anything being said to you to that effect?—A. I remember 
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Dutton wanted to know the classification in advance that he was going to get for a 


certain cut. 
. Q. He was asking you. that?—A. I do not remember whether he asked me that; 


y itting i camp together, Dutton, Tye and myself. 

xs so wise ah oy Well, Dutton wanted to know the classification on that 

—the wet cut. : 

ee ‘Now. fies cut are you speaking of now?—A. I am speaking of the wet cut 
i i ast of the tunnel. 

Se oe Dutton’s work?—A. Yes; I forget the mileage, but on Dutton’s 
vue Well?—A. He said he was losing money on the classification that Macfarlane 
was giving him; it was a nasty cut to classify under this loose rock and common exca- 
vation specification. It was wet, springs were coming 1n, 1t was running down in a 
little valley in a drawing, and there was no possible way of draining it; you could not 
keep the water out except by running it down the centre of the cut; it was muddy, 
and it was a cut that certainly would require—— 

Q. Was A. G. Macfarlane there ?—A. I think so. 

Q. What was your reply to Dutton 2A. Well, in order to be able to classify 
a cut like that intelligently one would have to go and watch it, and see the work. 

Q. What was your answer to Dutton ?—A. I do not remember—what do you 
say he asked me ? 

Q. I ask you if it is not a fact that you said to Contractor Dutton on that 
Division 7 that you did not wish to classify a cut before A. G. Macfarlane ?—A. 
Before Macfarlane had done so; you mean to say before Macfarlane had done so. 

Q. No, in his presence, you did not wish to classify the cut in his presence 7— 
A. Oh dear no, that I would not want to classify any cut in the presence of Mac- 
farlane ? 

Q. The cut that you were speaking of on that occasion ?—A. No. 

Q. Your answer is that you did not say it 2~A. No, I would want Macfarlane 
to classify it before me and I think he ought to be able to classify it quite ac>urately. 

Q. With reference to your statement that McIntosh had jumped loose rock tc 
solid rock at page 130 of the evidence, I would like to ask you, Major, how do you 
know that was not solid rock?#—A. Which. 

@. The material which you stated McIntosh had, jumped to solid rock; how do 
you know it was not solid rock?—A. My eyes told me. 

Q. But at that time you had not been over the road ? 

Mr. Hoperms.—At what time ? 

Mr. Murpyy.—The time he makes the statement, makes this charge—A. I had 
been over the road. 


By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. You had been over the road 4 Then do you mean to say now it was because 
of your inspection you made that statement that he had jumped loose rock to solid 
rocki 7—A. It was not solid rock. 

Q. That is a statement; I am asking you how do you know it was not 2—A. My 
eyes told me. 

Q. Then this statement is based.on what you saw in your inspection 2—A. Yes. 
Q. Then on page 146, in speaking about stripping you say in answer to a ques- 
tion, 

‘Q. Now, have you notes on that 2—A. (Reads) : ‘A portion of the stripping 
taken out, 2 or-3 feet deep. 50 per cent of this loose rock and 30 per cent solid 
would be liberal... Do you remember giving that evidence 2—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know by what process you arrived at that percentage, Major {— 
A. By looking at it on the ground. I suppose I measured, it by eye. 

Q. You did not see it taken out ?—A. Oh no. 
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Q. And not having seen it taken out you were able—— ?—A. Oh now you are 
getting back 

Q. Able to reduce it to that percentage by merely taking a glance at it 2A. 
That is a liberal percentage, not a close percentage, I would not attempt to give a 
close estimate on any classification at a glance. 

Q. I just wanted to know how you arrived at it. Then were there any measure- 
ments taken at all ?—A. No. 

Q. Now, at page 155 of the evidence there is a quotation from a letter of yours 
of the 9th of September in which this appears : 

‘IT am now going up to go over the 13 cuttings where common excavation and, 
loose rock were transferred to solid (5,855 yards) in July, and am taking Mr. - 
Heaman up to go over the whole division with Mr. McIntosh and report.’ 

Q. Do you remember giving that evidence ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, didn’t you know that that time when you proposed that inspection 
there was friction between Heaman and McIntosh?—A. No, there may have been 
before, but if I remember right it was all settled. I had spoken to McIntosh once 
or twice and I think they were on very good terms. 

Q. Had Heaman been over MclIntosh’s division before that ?—A. I cannot re- 
member. 

Q. Didn’t you tell McIntosh that Heaman would not be asked to go over his 
work ?—A. No. 

Q. That-you wanted him in the office 2—A. No. : 

Q. Don’t you remember telling McIntosh that Heaman was not your own choice 
for assistant “—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not ?—A. Heaman was my choice for assistant. 

Q. As a matter of fact did you instruct Mr. Heaman to go over MeIntosh’s 
division previous to September 10th ?7—A. I do not remember. I do not remember 
what date Heaman was out, 

Q. I am not asking you when he was out, but did you instruct him ?—A. Yes, 
I had instructed him I believe to go over division from the Winnipeg river to the 
English river in May or June. We had both intended going out, I was going west 
and he was going east but I went to Quebec on that trip instead and he did not go. 

Q. What instructions had you given at that time ?—A. Just to go out, nothing 
specific. 

Q. Nothing specific, there was nothing mentioned about McIntosh’s division ? 
—A. No, to take them all in. 

Q. Do you know whether Heaman went or not ?—A. I do not know, I was down 
in Quebec. No, then I went down again to Ottawa, and then Heaman went away 
or. leave until the 1st of July or June. 

Q. And do you know, as a matter of fact, whether he had been out over McIntosh’s 
work or not?—A. No. 

Q. Now do you remember stating that on or about August 23rd you walked over 
the road from Webster’s camp to the east end of division 6, do you remember that, 
Major?—A. To the west end of division 62 

Q. Yes?—A. ‘I have recently been over the ground between the east end of Canyou 
lake and the English river, that apparently was about the 24th of August, do you 
remember that?—A. The east end of Canyon lake and the English river 2? The 
Wabigoon river, wasn’t it 7 Waubigeon Falls, I reached there about August 24th. 

Q. Was that the first time you had been over the work?—A. No, I was up in 
Canyon lake in February, I think. 

Q. I see, that was the winter trip you told us about ?—A. I co not know whether 
I had been up to the actual falls or not. 

Q. I am speaking about this occasion that you have told us about, going out and 
being over a portion of the work and telling McIntosh that you were satisfied with 
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the classification?A. No, you see, I think that first trip we had a long argument 
about classification. 
Mr. Macponatp.—What month was that? 


Mr. Murpuy.—August, I have it. ‘ t 
A. August I think that was. I can fix that now if I can tell whether I was in 


McIntosh’s camp on Sunday, because one time that I was there we went out on these 
clay cuttings and we were discussing the amount of loose rock that would be permis- 
sible to allow in the Wabigoon clay country. As far as I could make out various 
percentages had been given and the material all practically the same. I wanted to 
get some sort of uniform classification for all that clay. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. This was in August?—A. Yes, and I discussed the question with McIntosh 
and I was getting from his account returns how much it would cost in men and teams 
to do certain pieces of work, and we would figure out the yards and find out what it 
cost per yard and we found there was a good deal of variation in the cost per cubic 
yard of that same material, and I could not account for it except that some contrac- 
tors were handling it better than others; there was another question came in that some 
men worked during the wet weather which was more or less of a disadvantage, and 
the other men did not, and I wanted to find out from MeIntosh a basis of uniform 
classification for that; he had a classification which certainly was not uniform for the 
material moved. He asked me what my opinion of it was; it was on a Sunday, there 
were no men working on Sunday, and IJ said I would like to see it plowed, to see what 
number of horses it would take to plow it. I tried to get some information from 
the resident engineer and McIntosh about it as to the toughness of the clay, and 
there were streaks of hard clay, which could be called indurated clay in there, small 
streaks about that size (illustrating) and the cuts apparently got harder as we went 
down. I do not think we came to a conclusion on that and so I decided to get up there 
again some day—TI could not wait to put in Monday there—and I decided to come 
around some day when the men and teams were working, and McIntosh was to get 
this data so that we could arrive at some uniform rate regarding loose rock and apply 
it all over the division. 

Q. That was in August of last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Up to that time you had given no written interpretation of the specification 
as a guide for the engineers?—A. No, I do not remember giving any written inter- 
pretation, if there is any it will be on the files in the office. You see the specifica- 
tions were considered as more or less plain, except that loose rock specification. 

Q. You had not given each one of the engineers under you any statement in 
writing giving your own interpretation of the meaning of the specifications in that 
regard up to August last?—A. No, I do not remember; we have often discussed 
matters, they would come in: 

Q. That is separately?—A. Yes, they would come in and say how should such 
and such material, describing it, be classified, and we knew this specification more or 
less by heart. 

: Q. You made no attempt until August last to obtain anything like a uniform 
interpretation by the engineers under you, apparently ?—A. I thought the men all 
ought to be more or less uniform in the interpretation of this specification, they 
always have been. On any road I have been on it is unnecessary for the engineer to 
explain to the other engineers how things should be classified, to explain to experi- 
eases men, and I considered I had experienced men who had worked on construction 
efore and they were experienced. 

Q. And it was not necessary to give them any statement in writing 2A, No 
the specifications explain themselves, I do not remember having any explanation ae 
Mr. Lumsden, of these except, possibly, an exchange of views. I do not think, T 7 


uot know whether I ever asked him about it except when on the works an engineer 
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might have said, ‘I would classify that as so and so,’ he would look at it and say, ‘I 
think that is right, or ‘I think it is rather high, or ‘ too low.’ 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Of whom are you speaking now?—A. Of Mr. Lumsden or myself, when we 
were out on the works. 


Q. Referring to your answers to Mr. Macdonald, what guide had you for classi- 
fication ?—A. Frevious experience. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Then that depends upon the varied whims, experience and opinions of each 
engineeer?—A. No, they are more or less the same, we know by experience. 
Q. Engineers differ like doctors, don’t they?—A. Yes, they would. 


By the Charman: 

Q. But more like lawyers?—A. More like lawyers, doctors should not differ. 

Q. Did I understand you to say in speaking of Mr. Lumsden in regard to the 
classification, to say that he would differ sometimes and say, It is too high, or too 
iow ?—A. I gave that as an instance, what I meant was that Mr. Lumsden or J— 
it was classification that I was referring to, if we were walking through the cutting 
or over the cutting, classification might be referred to us, if the engineer said ‘I 
would classify that as so and so’ referring to any particular material, we would look 
at it and would say, ‘I think that is right’ or ‘ that is too high or too low,’ as the case 
might be. There would be nothing startling about it. 

Q. Did you say it was too high or too low?—A. He might say that such a thing 
was too high or too low. 

Mr. Hopeiws.—The chairman wants to know if you or Mr. Lumsden differed in 
opinion ?—A. No, I think I may have been a little more liberal than Mr. Lumsden. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You say that the root of this whole trouble was over-classification. That 
means that certain engineers differed as to what was the proper classification and that 
apparently certain engineers over-classified?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. That meant there was a difference of opinion as to what was the correct classi- 
fication ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is it?—A. That is it. 

Q. And you, in August last, had not given, we understand, any statement jin 
writing to any or all of the engineers under your control showing what your inter- 
pretation of the specifications was, in order to secure uniformity?—A. There was 
none necessary, I was going over the work. 

Q. You had not done so, as a matter of fact? Now was it not necessary in order 
to prevent this very case of over-classification in two divisions that apparently had 
arisen, that you should have done so? 

Mr. Hopcins.—There had been none. 

A. There has been none, none reported to me. 


By Mr. Macdonald : 

Q. There had been in July 2A. I found that out from the statement that came 
in with the estimate that a certain amount had been transferred from one column 
a Reiaide tind the witness to say that after Mr. Grant came along there on two 
divisions there had been over-classification, but up to that time he had not taken 
any precautions to prevent any difference in views between the divisional engineers 
or to secure uniformity ?—A. There was, in my opinion, uniformity. 
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Q. They might not be uniform in their interpretation when they come to a cer- 
tain quality of soil or rock?~A. You would hear very quickly from the contractor 
if they were not giving him enough. ae 

Q. Well, you say that after Grant came along, as a result of his visit there was 
over-classification?—A. On two divisions in my district. 

Q. And you attribute that to Grant, and to no other person ?—A. No. 

Mr. Barxer.—It is more accurate to say that after Grant came he found the 
material was transferred from one class to another. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Over-classification is the phrase he used. 

Mr. BarKer.—I know, but that is the fact as he explained it; that McIntosh had 
reported in his monthly reports certain classification and he found that subsequently 
that had been transferred to another classification. i : 

A. Mr. Macdonald, the chief engineer, never gave us any written imterpretation 


of these specifications. : 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Mr. Lumsden did not?—A. Yes, I believe from some correspondence that 
later on he gave a written interpretation, in fact he wrote each one of the district 
engineers I had left, and asked them what the interpretation was and they differed. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They differed, you say ?—A. Yes, they differed. 

Mr. Carvett.—When was Mr. Grant up there the first time?—A. I think he came 
up there, it was just after our trip to Quebec, we went down in June or the beginning 
of July, and he went over the work with the contractor and he saw some of the 
engineers and some of the contractors, he did not see all the engineers but he talked 
with some of them; I was getting the answers to the questions that Mr. Lumsden had 
for 


By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. Referring to the question asked by Mr. Macdonald, you knew there was a 
difference of opinion as between the engineers in District B and the Chief Engineer 
with regard to classification, didn’t you?—A. Oh no. 

Q. You did not?—A. You see when I went down to Quebec Mr. Lumsden was 
in the party, but he did not go over the work and look at it. 

Q. You had no knowledge of any difference of opinion between the engineers in 
the district and the chief engineer up to that time?—A. No, what I was astonished 
at down there was that Mr. Lumsden signed these estimates, I knew there was a dif- 
ference in the classification there. 

Q. Now, in answer to Mr. Macdonald, I think it was, you spoke about there 
having been uniform classification in your district up to the time you objected to the 
returns made by McIntosh?—A. Yes, well, uniform as far as I could get it. Mr. 
eee gave an instance that lawyers and doctors differ, but it had been, as far as 

<new. 

Q. But you have told us also that Mr. Dutton complained about the classification 
not being uniform?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you reconcile these two statements?—A. Well, Mr. Dutton said he 
wanted to get some of the promises Grant made. 

@. You have told us that what Dutton complained about was that Willet, and 
I think Macfarlane, were not classifying in accordance with the classification me Me- 
Intosh’s division?—A. That is what I said and- 

Q. If that were the case, then classification was not uniform up to that time ?— 
A. This is what date? I was up at Dutton’s in August and the classificati th it 
McIntosh had increased was in July. a 

Q. Yes?—A. And the classification on the district west of McIntosh’ 
tically uniform. 


S was prac- 
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@: Yes, but the classification of which you say Dutton was speaking had been! 
made prior to that, it must have been made prior to that or he could not be complain- 
ing of it.—A. The question on McIntosh’s division was, roughly speaking, that he 
had taken a certain amount of stripping that he had previously returned as loose rock 
and common excavation, and returned it as solid rock. There was a lot of similar 
kind of material on the two Macfarlane’s divisions and I presume Dutton thought, if 
he was getting a portion of his estimate for this stripping turned in on MclIntosh’s 
division as solid rock, why not in the two Macfarlane’s; McIntosh’s was doing it and 
Macfarlane’s, Mr. A. G. Macfarlane and Mr. M. C. Macfarlane were doing it. 

Q. When had the classification been made of which Dutton was speaking ?—A, 
Possibly in July. 

Q. You are not sure. —A. It would be certainly in July because I was talking 
to Dutton in August. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I suppose this board of arbitrators, Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Wood, and in the 
event of their disagreement, a third man, ought to be able pretty thoroughly to settle 
what is the proper classification in regard to these matters?—A. Certainly. You 
have been asking my opinion of the specifications and the interpretation of different 
clauses, well, my opinion of these specifications at this present time may be different 
to Mr. Lumsden’s, but I do not see why I am called upon to give it; it is the opinion 
that Mr. Lumsden had previous to my leaving, and, as I thought, was the general 
opinion at that time. 


The committee adjourned. 


Monpay, June 15, 1908. 
The committee met at 3 o’clock p.m. 


The examination of Major Hodgins resumed. 


Mr. MurrHy.—My learned friend, Mr. Hodgins, has been asking for the production 
of somé correspondence in the possession of the Premier and Mr. Aylesworth. That 
in the possession of the Premier consists of a telegram from Mr. James Conmee mark- 
ed private. The correspondence with Mr. Aylesworth consists of a letter from Major 
Hodgins to him—and. there is an enclosure to which my learned friend especially 
referred—which is marked private. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Who writes the letter to Mr. Aylesworth ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—Major Hodgins under date, I think, of September 19th. Now in 
conformity with my learned friend’s request I have inquired about the production of 
these communications. The ministers say they have no objection to producing them 
so long as privacy be waived. The telegram from Mr. Conmee is marked private and 
he states that he objects to the production under those circumstances. I do not want 
any misunderstanding to arise about these productions and I thought it well to make 
a statement to the committee at this stage concerning them. 

Mr. Hopeiws.—I made no reference in my examinations to any of these documents. 
My learned friend, in cross-examination, chose to make an inquiry about a telegram 
from Mr. Conmee to the Prime Minister and sought to get an admission from the 
witness about it. There is no alternative, therefore, for me but to insist, from my 
point of view, upon the production of the telegram to the Prime Minister, and the 
reply, if any. As to the letter to Mr. Aylesworth, alluded to by my learned friend, I 
had not referred to it and am not pressing for it. 

Mr. Murruy.—My learned friend gave me a memorandum asking for it. 

Mr. Hopceins.—Yes, I quite agree but I am saying I am not pressing for it. 
What I wanted is the enclosure in that letter and at the present moment I am per- 


fectly satisfied that that enclosure be produced. 
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Mr. Lennox.—I think the documents ought to be produced. I have always had 
the idea that the mere fact of putting ‘ Private’ on a letter which is necessarily public 
in its nature and deals with a matter which affects the public, ought not to prevent 
the document from being brought forward if ever the occasion arose for its produc- 
tion. The evidence having partly gone in I think the documents ought to be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What is the reference to the documents? 

Mr. Hopcrs.—It is to be found at page 241 of the evidence (reads) : 

Q. First of all did you apply personally for an investigation into your case?— 
A. No. 

Q. Then, did you apply for an investigation into classification?—A. Yes, Mr. 
James Conmee came into my office.’ 

Then the witness relates what occurred with Mr. Conmee. At the bottom of the 
page occur these questions and answers (reads): 

“Q. Yes, what did he wire?—A. He wired something to the effect 

“Q. Did you see the telegrams?—A. He read the telegrams to me. 

“Q. Did you see them sent?—-A. Yes, one of my men took them down. 

Q. Did your man send the message, is he an operator ?—A. No, he was my 
accountant. 

Mr. Hopems.—Are you asking what the contents of the telegram are? 

Mr. Murpuy.—Yes. 

A. Recommending that the investigation should go on, something to that effect.’ 

Then further down my learned friend asked the witness whether the reference 
in the later telegram to Sir Wilfrid Laurier does not refer to his efforts to retain 
his position. I desire, therefore, that the text of the telegram should be produced as 
I am advised it is stated in it that it is important that Major Hodgins should be 
allowed to finish his investigation. It does not go beyond that. Whether there was a 
reply or not has not been stated. If there was a reply I would like it to be put in. An 
order has been already passed that the First Minister, or any of the other ministers, 
having papers or records in their custody or under their control relating to or affect- 
ing the matters referred to this committee be requested to produce the same. My 
learned friend having referred to this telegram cannot object to its production? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Under a general order for the production of papers before any 
parliamentary committee, the papers to be produced include only such documents as 
are of a public character. Documents which have been under tthe seal of privacy are 
not regarded as a fair subject for production. This does not seem to be a matter 
about which there should be very much trouble. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
you speak to Mr. Conmee and ask him to withdraw his objection about privacy, when 
the telegram can be produced. If he does not do so it will then be open for us to con- 
sider what course to take. 

The CHaiRMAN.—You mean to say get Mr. Conmee’s consent to waive privacy? 

Mr. Lennox.—lf he does not, there will be no guestion at all. 

Mr. Macponap.—Then we will consider what course we will take. 

The Cuatrman.—It will be the same thing, I suppose, in regard to the letter to 
Mr. Aylesworth 7? 
ea. Mire MacponaLp.—Yes. Tf Mr. Aylesworth has no objection to produce the letter 
and enclosure and Major Hodgins is willing. 
aes Mr. Hoperws.—I never referred to that letter. What I wanted was the enclosure 
in it. I did not propose at the present stage to ask for the letter. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Then you can get it when you want it. 

Mr. Honews.—The telegram I want, because where a question is asked concern- 
ing it and an inference drawn, we should have the document itself. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I think if there has been any examination as to the document 
we should see the original. 

The CHamrMaN.—Then it is the committee’s opinion that this should be done 2? 
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Mr. Lenwnox.—Mr. Macdonald’s suggestion is all right. 

The CramMan.—Very well then, I will speak to Mr. Conmee and Mr. Aylesworth 
about it, and Major Hodgins also, and if they waive objection to producing the docu- 
ments they will be forthcoming. 

Mr. Hoperns.—There is no object in speaking to Mr. Aylesworth at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Mureuy.—Then my learned friend waives any privacy there is as far as 
these documents are concerned ? 

The Cuamman.—I understand so. 

Mr. Morpuy.—Then it will stand so. In view of the statement just made by my 
learned friend I would ask the witness to produce the correspondence, or copies of the 
correspondence, Ketween him and Mr. Butler about which we inquired at a former 
sitting. 

Mr. Hopems.—I think we had better have Mr. Butler here. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Have you that correspondence, Major ?—A. I got a copy from Mr. Butler the 
other day. I had not any copy myself. 

Mr. Murpuy. I ask that the copy be produced now so as to clear up this part of 
the examination. 

Mr. Macponaup.—Is this private and confidential correspondence that you are 
asking about ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—I understand it is so marked. 

The Wirness.—It was private and confidential. 

Mr. Hopers.—I do not waive anything as to that until Mr. Butler is in the box. 

Mr. Lennox.—We must deal with the best evidence there is. 

Mr. Mureuy.—You will recol'ect that we went into this matter partly before and 
Mr. Butler expressed his willingness to produce the correspondence if my learned 
friend waived privacy. 

The CHamMan.—lI think we ought to have that correspondence just the same as 
the other correspondence which has been referred to. If we can get the originals it 
will be better. 

Mr. Murrpuy.—At present Mr. Butler is ill and we cannot get the correspondence 
from him today. It will contribute to the more order-y conduct of the investigation 
if the witness produces the copies which he now says he has. 

The Wirness.—They are over in the hotel. 

Mr. Murpuy.—There is only one original letter. The other would be in the pos- 
session of Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Macponatp. A letter and a reply to it. 

Mr. Murpuy.—A letter and a reply. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Then the witness would have one original and Mr. Butler the 
other. 

Mr. Mureny.—In any event the witness will have a copy which he could put in. 

Mr. Lennox.—He has a copy of his own letter I suppose, i 

The Wirness.—I have not brought all my own letters here. They must be in 
British Columbia in one of my boxes. I have not got Mr. Butler’s original. 

Mr. Mureny.—The witness has told us that he has copies of the correspondence 
and I ask that that correspondence be put in. 

The Cramman.—l think we ought to have that correspondence. That is my 
opinion, ‘ 

Mr. Murpuy.—Then I ask the witness to produce the copies in his possession. 

Mr. Hopvems.—I ask for the production of the originals. 
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Mr. Murpuy.—We will produce the original as soon as we get Mr. Butler to 
attend. rae 

The Cuamman.—Yes, we will have Mr. Butler produce the originals, 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—The Major has one original, I suppose he can produce that ? 

Mr. Lennox.—The witness has a copy of a letter that he wrote to Mr. Butler, as I 
understand. You, Mr. Chairman, now rule that although the etter is marked pri- 
vate and confidentia! it ought to be put in without Major Hodgins waiving the privi- 
lege ? 

i The CHamman.—I suppose we will have to adopt the same rule with respect to 

this correspondence as in the case of the other ? ; 

Mr. Lennox.—That is what I want to know: whether you adopt the same rule in 
order that there shall be no clashing in the matter printed. : } 

Mr. Macponatp.—The difference between the other case and this one is, that in 
the former case the telegram was written by an outside party. In the present in- 
stance the communication is by the gentleman who made these charges. 

Mr. Lennox.—It does not differ from the case of the telegram to Sir Wilfrid, so 
far as the matter of privacy is concerned. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I quite agree with you that we should maintain some principle 
in regard to the production of private documents. 

Mr. Lennox.—I was not going that far. I simply desire to know what the chair- 
man is going to rule. i 

The CHarman.—I think we ought to have the correspondence, especially the letter 
which passed directly between Major Hodgins and Mr. Butler. As we have decided to 
have the other correspondence produced, surely we ought to get this also. I do not 
want to be arbitrary, but as lenient as possible. Still, I think we ought to have the 
correspondence produced. 

Mr. Hopcrxs.—You have ruled that Mr. Conmee himself is to be consulted. What 
about Mr. Butler? 

Mr. Murrepy.—I can state Mr. Butler’s position. 

Mr. Hoperss.—I would prefer to have Mr. Butler here. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Mr. Butler is ill to-day, and, unfortunately, may be ill for some 
weeks. 

Mr. Hopews.—I would like to have Mr. Butler state his position. If any one is 
to be seen, it is quite clear that Mr. Butler should be. 

The CuarrmMan.—What do you think, Mr. Murphy, about Mr. Butler being seen 
and getting his consent? 

Mr. Mureuy.—Mr. Butler is quite willing that this correspondence be produced, 
provided the privacy be waived or an order for production made by the committee. 

Mr. Honcins.—I am not desirous of being unreasonable, but I would like to have 
Mr. Butler’s statement in writing. The rule already adopted in the one case would 
apply to the other. : 

Mr. Mureny.—I would like to ask the witness another question on this matter: 
: Q. You stated, Major, that you have had from Mr. Butler copies of correspon- 
dence between him and yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you read those copies *%—A. JI read them over in Mr. Butler’s office. 

Q. Have you them now in your possession?—A. They are over in the hotel. 

Q. Are they correct copies of the correspondence?—A. I did not go over them. 

Q. Did you see the original correspondence?—A. I saw the original letter that 
I had written. 

Q. At the time you got these copies?—A. No; th i 
Mr. Butler’s office to Tee a 

Q. And you had seen the original?—A. Yes. 

Q. A day or so before?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you satisfied that your copy is a correct copy ?—A. I presume go, 
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Mr. Murpuy.—I think, Mr. Chairman, unless there is some question about the 
correctness of the copies that I must ask that this correspondence be produced. 

Mr. Lennox.—Either the witness must consent to the production or else the com- 
mittee must decide that they will not require his consent. Either the witness consents 
to waive the privilege, having attached the words ‘private and confidential’ to his 
letter, if it is a privilege, or, if he does not, it is for the chairman to order production. 

‘The CuatrrMan.—I think it is very important that we should have the correspon- 
dence referred to. I am willing to interview the parties and see if they will consent 
to waive their objections to production; I think they will do so. 

Mr. Honcins.—If they do so, I would have no objection at all. 

Mr. Murpuy.—There is a very specific difference between a letter marked ‘ private 
and confidential’ and one marked without prejudice. My learned friend, at the open- 
ing of this inquiry, put in a letter marked ‘ private and confidential’ from Mr. Young 
without asking that gentleman whether he would waive objection to its production or 
not. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I understand you to say that Mr. Butler is willing to produce 
the letter asked for if Mr. Hodgins waives privacy ? 

Mr. Murruy.—Yes, or if an order is made by the committee. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I understand Mr. Hodgins to say that if Mr. Butler makes that 
statement in writing, on account of his illness, he is willing to waive objection on 
behalf of his client ? 

Mr. Hopers.—jI don’t think I could do anything else. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Then it is only a question of allowing the matter to stand until 
we get that letter from Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Hopeivs.—I think the same rule as in Mr. Conmee’s case should be followed. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Very well, then, we will get Mr. Butler’s written consent that the 
documents may be produced. 

Mr. Hopcains.—I would like to correct Mr. Murphy in respect of his statement con- 
cerning a letter from Mr. Young that was produced. The letter is not marked ‘ private 
and confidential,’ but merely ‘ personal.’ 

Mr. Macpowatp.— Personal’ in that sense means a letter that is not official. 

Mr. Hoperns.—I just make that statement in the interests of accuracy. 

Q. Was this letter from you to Mr. Butler copied in your letter book?—A. I 
think so, I have seen the original and it evidently had been copied in Kenora. 

Q. Where is the letter-book in which it was copied?—A. It is probably in one of 
my trunks. 

Q. Here?—A. No, in Victoria. 

Q. You have not brought that with you?—A. No. 

_ Q. Was that an ordinary office book in which you copied letters of tnat kind ?— 
A. No. 
Q. What book was it?—A. A private book. 
Mr. Hopains.—We will not object to a copy if you produce that consent of Mr. 


Butler. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. That was a book which you got in the office in Kenora in which this letter 


was copied?2—A. No, it was not, it was my own book. 
Q. It was not one of the office books?—A. It was not one of the office books, it 


contained letters that I copied in it in Africa. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Then we will take that matter just in that way, Mr. Chairman, 
in regard to Mr. Conmee and Mr. Butler. 

The CHamman.—Oh, yes. 


Masgor Hopes. 
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By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Did you have correspondence with any other person of the same character as 
you had with Mr. Butler, Major?—A. I do not think so. ; : ; 

Q. Did you have any correspondence of a similar character with Chief Justice 
Howell ?—A. No. 

Q. Or any other person?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Since you have read the correspondence with Mr. Butler I suppose that you 
have no doubt that you did have an interview with him? : 

Mr. Hovcws.—I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this is a mode of getting around 
your ruling, by asking as to the contents of letters as to the production of which we 
have already settled. : 

Mr. Murpuy.—I am not asking as to the contents, that is not my intention, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to know from the witness if he now recalls a conversation that he 
had with Mr. Butler here in Ottawa last summer?—A. I cannot recall all of it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Can you recall any of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was that conversation?—A. It was principally about the report that Mr. 
Grant had put in, and what I went up to see him for was to see if he could get me 
transferred from the Transcontinental on to Mr. Collingwood Sch~eiber’s staff. 

Q. Was there not at that interview a conversation about the employment of 
‘force’ account?—A. Not that I can remember. 

Q. Will you swear that there was not?—A. I would like to hear what iur. Butler 
las to say 

Q. We will hear him later on, but we want to hear you now. Will vou swear 
that at that interview there was nothing said about the employment of force account 
by you2—A. Not by me, no, sir. 

Q. Not by you?—A. I can’t—I understand you to say did I taik about the employ- 
ment of force account, or did I recommend the employment of force account? 

Q. I am asking you, did you ask Mr. Butler about using. force account on your 
work ?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. I want you to be positive about it—A. The principal thing I talked to him 
about was that report. 

Q. I want to know about force account?—A. I might have told him that Mr. 
Grant suggested force account as a means of classifying. 

Q. What else was said about force account on that oceasion?—A. That is all I 
can remember, we did not discuss the question of force account very distinctly. 

Q. Did you have a similar conversation to that with Chief Justice Howell?—A. 
No, but let me say I saw Chief Justice Howell and he asked me something about the 
McArthur contract, and I told him what I had recommended. That was when I was 
in Winnipeg at the time Mr. Lumsden and I went to Winnipeg. 

Q. You told him what you had recommended?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was it you had recommended ?—A. That I had recommended the Chief 
Engineer to tell the commissioners that I suggested force account as a means of settl- 
ing the dispute. 

Q. What else?—A. That is about all. 

Q. Did this come up just in ordinary conversation, or were you getting any advice 
on the subject?-A. He asked me some question about the work. 

Q. Were you in the habit of going to him and discussing the work with him?— 
A. Ob no. 

Q. There was no special reason for his being interes i 
that I know of, he started the conversation. : pre 

Mr. Hovews.—This was the conversation between the witness and a private citizen 
and was in the nature of a private conversation. 

Mr. Murpuy.—The witness has not said this was a private conversation. 
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A. It certainly was a private conversation. 

Mr. Lennox.—It was necessarily a private conyersation, and as Chief Justice 
Howell does not occupy any official position on this railway it was essentially a pri- 
vate conversation. It will be unfortunate if we have to take up private conversations 
of this character. 

The CuamrMan.—I understood Mr. Murphy to ask the witness if there were other 
parties to whom he spoke about the employment of force account. 

Mr. Mureuy.—That is right. 

The Cuamman.—If he had spoken to this one or to that one on the matter, and 
if he had expressed the idea that it was necessary to use force account, I think we 
ought to know that. 

Mr. Murpuy.—That is it, and the witness did not say anything about its being 
a private conversation until my learned friend suggested it. 

The CHairMan.—We want to find out if the witness advised force account if we 
have the right to ask him with reference to such conversations. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not see that the same objection that applies to the docu- 
ments we have been discussing would apply to a conversation between the gentleman 
who makes the charges which we are now investigating and another person. I think 
we have the right to ask him with reference to such conversation. 

The CHairnMAN.—Here is the gentleman who has made the charges upon which the 
committee are now proceeding, and we are trying to prove that in certain conyersa- 
tions he made certain statements relating to the matter under consideration.. 

Mr. Hopceins.—I think it is unfortunate that the name of the Chief Justice of 
Manitoba should be brought into this matter in connection with a private conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mureuy.—The unfortunate thing is that the witness made the statement him- 
self, there was no dragging in of the Chief Justice. 

A. You asked me, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr Murphy asked the witness if he hadn’t a conversation with the 
Chie! Justice and the witness recollected it on the question being repeated. Perhaps 
the unfortunate part of it is that the Chief Justice should speak of it afterwards. 

The Cuairman.—Why should it be unfortunate that the Chief Justice should talk 
about it? 

Mr. Lennox.—Unfortunate in this way that it opens the way for a contradiction 
as to a matter of fact between the witness and the Chief Justice. 

Mr. Murruy.—We have to find out what the witness stated about the employment 
of force account and if he chose the judge as the person with whom to discuss it that 
is not our doing. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Here is the profile showing the tunnel cut which you visited at La Tuque, 
Major, and which you described in your examination in chief, and also in your cross- 
examination. I would ask you to point out to the committee where you saw the 
material, and where you described the material that you say the engineers had told you 
had been classified as 86 per cent solid rock in that tunnel cut? 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Does that profile identify that in any way, beyond Mr. Murphy saying that it is 


the profile of that cut? oy 
Mr. Murruy.—lIt is one of the profiles, if you wish to have it identified that can 


be done. I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Doucet be sworn for the purpose of 
identifying that profile. 
Witness retired. 
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Mr. A. E. Doucet, sworn: 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. What position do you oceupy, Mr. Doucet, at present in connection with the 
National Transcontinental Railway +—A. I am district engineer of District B. 

Q. How long have you held that position 2—A. Since 1903. ; ; 

Q. Now, I show you a profile which I have already shown Major Hodgins, and i 
ask you if this is your name on that profi-e (producing profile) #—A. Yes, that is my 
ae that profile show the tunnel cut described by Major Hodgins in his 
examination in chief and his cross-examination ? 


By Mr. Lennox : 
Q. What does it represent 7—A. It represents that portion of the work over 
which we walked in June, 1907. 


By Mr. Macdonald : 
Q. Who were there ?—A. Major Hodgins, myself and several others that Major 
Hodgins mentioned. 


By Mr. Murphy : 
Q. And does it contain the tunnel cut spoken of by Major Hodgins in his exam- 
ination in chief and also his cross-examination ?—A. It does. 


(Profile marked as Exhibit 35). 


By Mr. Hodgins : 

Q. It is marked ‘ Quebec, May 9, 1908’ ?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Then this is not the profile that the work has been done on?—A. That re- 
presents the work done in June, 1907, at the place that we walked over. 

Q. Is the date wrong, ‘ District Engineer’s office, Quebec, May, 1908’ #—A. This 
is a copy of the profile. 
Is there an original ?—A. Yes. 
. Where is the original ?—A. It is filed here. 
But where is it ?—A. I could not tell you where it is. 
Who got it ?~A. The commissioners have it, and can produce it, I suppose. 
Who made this map ?~A. We did. 
Who did ?—A. In my office. 
. Who is we ?—A. My men, in the office. 
. Who are the men?—A. I have about ten draughtsmen in my office. 
. Give us the name of just one?—A. Mr. Lefebvre, the head draughtsman. 
Did he make it +—A. It was made under his direction. 
. What did he make it from ?—A. From the origina! profile. 
. Is it exactly the same as the original profile ?—A. Exactly the same. 
. It does not show the work done to the end of June, 1907, does it 2~A. Yes, 
that is the work done to June, 1907. 

a Then the original profile is there showing the work to the end of J une, 1907 ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. It is on file in the commissioners’ office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you make that copy of it 2~A. This was done in Quebee, before I 
came up here. 

Q. At whose request 7—A. At my own request. 

Q. And not at the request of the commissioners ?—A. No. 

= Did as a it then to Mr. Murphy ?—A. I have given it to Mr. Murphy, 
yes, if you prefer to have the original you can have it, I suppose. 

_ Q. It is not a matter of preference, I am entitled to have it. Who makes the 

originals up, of which this is a copy +—A. The resident engineers on the road. 
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Q. Do they make it from month to month ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the different colours denote something ? Some different work ?—A. The | 
work done each month, yes. 

Q. Now I see on this it is something like ‘ A-R-C-H, 6 ft., started April 8, 1907, 
finished July 2, ’07,’ that would not be the work done to the end of June, would it ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. It is finished on the 2nd of July, 1907. Then there is another here, ‘10 ft. 
arch finished 10 September, 1907, this can hardly be done in June?—A. Talking 
about the work done, the co ouring shows the progress down to June. 

i Is it merely the colouring that is down to June?—A. No, but the progress is 
to June. 

Q. When you show the originals it will show the work done subsequent to June, 
1907 ?—A. Read the title. 

Q. It says, ‘showing work done to the end of June, 1907’ 2—A. That is it. 

Q. Isn’t this 6 ft. arch and this 10 ft. arch work ?~A. Yes. 

Q. Then that would not be accurate to say it was to the end of June, would it ? 
—A. That is not progress. 

Q. Finished in July, 1907, that would be carrying it a little beyond the end of 
June ?—A. Not as far as the colouring is concerned. 

Q. I want to know if it is made up from the same profile ?—A. From the origi- 
nal profile. : 

Q. If it is made up from the original profile up to the end of June, how can it 
show on it, work done in September following? Will you explain that?—A. The 
colouring showing the distinct class, there is colouring for each month, as I said the 
colouring is correct, that is the work done in the cuts to the end of June, 1907. 

Q. But it must be taken from later profiles 7—A. That is on the same profile 
coloured from month to month. 

Q. Why don’t you have it acccurate as to the arches ?—A. The colouring is accu- 
rate. 

Q. Why do you not have it accurate; I do not care whether it is coloured or not? 
I say, why don’t you have it accurate? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Why do you ask a question like that, as to its being accurate; 
you do not impugn the accuracy of the plan? 

Mr. Hopers.—I do, as to its being the work done to the end of June. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Is there anything in your office just exactly similar to that?—A. Yes, exactly 


similar. 
Q. When was it constructed or made?—A. I suppose about a month or six weeks 
ago—the copying. c ae 
Q. Have aan anything to the end of June, 1907, compiled which is an exact copy 


of this?—A. Yes. : 3 
Q. And has that one which was compiled to the end of June this statement of 


September, 1907, on it?—A. No, it would not have it. se 
Q. Then that is not an exact copy 2—A. I am explaining with regard to the colour- 


ing, that it shows the progress made in the cut. 
Q. Then I prefer to have the original. 


By Mr. Macdonald: a 
Q. You say the colouring here indicates and shows the position of the cuts as in 


1907 2—A. Yes. 
an And this addenda is outside of that, of course?7—A. They were copied at the 


same time, perhaps. 
Mr. A. E. Doucet. 
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Q. And they should not have been here 2A. It would have been better to have 


left them out. j 
Q. This is intended to show the cuts at that time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: x Ble 
Q. But these additional notes could not have been on the profile at t le en Ee 
June?—A. This is the same profile we have been carrying on from the beginning o 
the work. : 
Q. But they could not have been there in June?—A. No; the starting would be 
on then, and then we would put in the finishing date when the work was completed. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Were the instructions to Mr. Lefebvre to copy the colouring ?—A. Merely to 
copy the colouring. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. The witness only saw one cutting, down there, or he has spoken of only one 
cutting rather, and this is the cutting shown on this profile. 
The CuamrrMan.—Which witness ? 
Mr. Mureuy.—Major Hodgins. 
The Cuamman.—And this shows the cutting he was there specially to inspect, 
which he told us all about, and that it occupied ten or fifteen minutes in inspection. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. That is the section to show the work at the end of June, 1907? 

Mr. Hopcins.—There are two cuts, Mr. Doucet, are there not? 

Mr. Doucet.—There are three cuts. 

Mr. Hopetns.—Are these three cuts shown on this profile? 

Mr. Doucer.—Yes. 

The Cuamman.—But the cut which was mentioned by Major Hodgins is there, 
is it not? 

Mr. Doucer.-—That is the one (indicating on plan). 

Mr. Hopems.—Which is the one on which sand was being wasted ? 

Mr. Doucet.—That one, the middle one (indicating on plan). 

Mr. Murrpuy.—These questions asked Mr. Doucet are anticipating some questions 
that I want to ask the other witness. 

Mr. Hopems.—I simply wanted to identify which was the one on which sand was 
being wasted. 

Mr. Doucet.—The middle one, you have your thumb right on it there. 

Mr. Hopems.—And that is the one you say he saw? 

Mr. Doucet.—That is the one he saw. 

Mr. Hoperys.—And only this, the one marked ‘tunnel, 500 feet, cancelled’? 

Mr. Doucer.—Yes. 

Mr. Honeiss.—Then nothing on this plan indicates anything else that could be 
called the tunnel cut? 

Mr. Doucrt.—No. 

Mr. Hoperns._+There is another one a little further down towards the bottom of 
this plan that is very similar to what you call the tunnel cut; did he walk over that? 

Mr. Doucer.—I did not with Major Hodgins, no. 

Mr. Hopems.—Did Major Hodgins walk over it? 

Mr. Deucet.—I could not say; I do not know. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Did the Major walk through more than one cut? 

Mr. Dovucet.—Major Hodgins stated he got out of the carriage and went into the 
cut, and that is where the carriage was stopped. 

Mr. Hoperss.—What he says at page 280 is:— 


Me eased 
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“Q. And you gave a description of it?—A. Yes, I believe in that description I 
confused two cuts. : 
*Q. I think you confused more than two cuts, Major?—A. You think so2 
“Q. What confusion is there between the cuts?—A. That cut consisted of 
*Q. When you say “that cut,” which one do you mean?—A. The first one.’ 


Just let us understand, is this one marked ‘tunnel cut, 500, cancelled,’ the very 
one to which he referred? ‘ 

Mr. Doucet.—I could not tell you, I was not here when Major Hodgins gave that 
evidence. I was with him in that cut, and that is where the carriage stopped and 
where we got out. 

Mr. Murpuy.—l submit, on the examination of my learned friend that this profile 
should now be put in. 

Mr. Hoperws.—I have asked for the original and I thought that I would get it. 

Mr. Murruy.—My learned friend should also have referred to page 281 where the 
Major says, 

“I only spoke of one cut,’ and on page 128 the major was asked: 
‘Did you go right through it?—A. It was not through. I went in to one end of 
it and then I walked over the upper portion of it and down to the other side. 


Q. New, tust describe the cutting’—A. The western end, I think it was, we first 
came to, was a mass of loose rock, boulders,—I did not see any very large ones, a very 
nasty looking cutting—and on the upper portion of it there was some sand, wet sand 
and loose rock. That was being wasted in carts or scrapers—carts I think—and the 
other end of it was loose rock. I did not see any solid rock in place.’ 

This is in his examination in chief and then on page 129 the major says: 

“I made some remark about the chance or the possibility, of getting a line around 
it and avoiding such a heavy cut. It had really been laid out as a tunnel, but when 
they found there was no solid rock in the place they abandoned the tunnel idea and 
took it as an open cut.’ 


And then, farther down on the same page, the major was asked by Mr. Hodgins: 

“Q. Just describe what the cutting was so far as you saw it; it was open and 
consisted of 2—A. Loose rock, cemented material, sand, wet sand, and boulders; I 
was told the largest boulder they had come across so far was a boulder of about 200 
yards in size; one of the engineers told me that.’ 


Then on page 280 or 281 he proceeds to identify this cut in the same way and 
tells of the conversation that took place there. He says: 

‘We got out of the carriage and walked up into one face of it, and then we walked 
over the cut and went to the other face.’ 


And then he was asked: 

©Q. When you say ‘that cut’ which one do you mean?—A. The first one. 

‘Q. The one you spoke of in your examination in chief?—A. I only spoke of one 
cut and I spoke of sand being wasted on the top of it; I do not think there was any 
sand, I think it-was another cut that I haven’t spoken Onin 7 

That is with reference to the sand (continues to read): 

©Q. You now say you confuse this tunnel with another one 2—A. No, I did not 
confuse the cut, I said on the top of this cut, I was referring to another cutting, 
classification, where sand was being wasted, I saw sand was being wasted on another 
cutting, the next one we went through. I did not pay very much attention to that.’ 

So that is not the one? 

Mr. Macponatp.—There is only one cut he gives evidence on. That is what you 


say ? 


Mr. Murruy.—That is what I say. That is the evidence, it is quite plain. 
Masor Hooperns. 
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Q. Now I ask the witness if that is not the tunnel cut (producing profile and hand- 
ing to witness) ? pe 

Mr. Hopers.—I must ask for the production of the original, 

Mr. Murruy.—We will undertake to produce it as soon as it can be got. : 

A. (After examining profile marked Exhibit No. 35.) This is the first time 
L have seen a profile of it. This is the first time I have seen the profile and, of course, 
I cannot identify anything on it, I don’t know what the station is. ; 

Q. The station is indicated at the bottom is it not, major?—A. Yes, but I did 
not take note of the station when I went through. I will have to take Mr. Doucet’s 
word to say this is the cut that we got off at. : 

Q. If you did not take any note of the station when you went through it, having 
the station now will not help you#—A. Yes, you identify it on here. 

Q. Yes, but you did not take a note of it at the time 2—A. You see I cannot 
identify this as the profile unless I was out on the work. 


By Mr. Macdonald : 


Q. That purports to be the work on which you mere, does it not ? I understand 
Mr. Doucet to say that cutting shown on the plan is the cutting you spoke about to 
us at a previous meeting ?—A. Yes. Which way, Mr. Doucet, did we walk ? This way 
or that way ? (indicating on the profile). 

Mr. Doucer.—We walked from left to right. 

The Wirness.—F rom left to right, are you sure? 

Mr. Hopcins.—What is the question ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—I am asking him to tell the committee whether he saw the 
material, and also to describe the material which he said the engineers told him had 
been classified as 86 per cent solid rock in that tunnel cut. 

Mr. Hopews.—He has told you he cannot identify the profile. 

The Witness.—Before we got up to—I won’t be certain. That may be the cut, it 
looks rather small though, that I first went to. That is the cut at station, 70 to 80. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. Well, was the tunnel cut that you inspected, and that you have since twice 
described, the largest cut that you saw there, Major ?—A. No. 

Q. No?—A. That looks more like the eut but it appears to be smal]. Well, I 
won’t be certain. 

Q. Would you recall who were with you at the time you made an examination of 
that cut 7—A. Mr. Doucet was there and the Italian sub-contractor. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Mr. Armstrong and Mr. M. P. Davis. 

Q. Mr. M. P. Davis. Was Mr. Lumsden there?—A. No, Mr. Lumsden was in the 
carriage. He did not get out of the carriage. 

Q. Is there anyone else that you can recall?—A. I cannot remember anyone else. 
There may have been one or two. 

Q. You cannot remember anybody else but recalling those that were with you 
when you inspected the cut are you not now able to say that the cut on that profile— 
A. I should say that was the cut there (pointing to cut on the profile) between 70 and 


80. It looks small perhaps. I was judging it from the slope, the upper slo 
Q. The cut between 70 and 80 ?—A. Yes. oo ae 


Q. Is that a tunnel cut 2—A. No. 

Q. Was not the cut that you are now speaking of, shown on that profile between 
station 70 and 80, finished at the time you were there ?—A. I cannot say now. I 
could recognize the cut on the ground but I could not recognize it on that profile 
The cut was one mass of small boulders in the slope as it went up that way (ilps 


ing by a gesture), it was just studded with small boulders all the way through. That 
is the on'y way J can trace it. ; | 
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By the Chairman : 


Q. You did not stop to examine it very long ?—A. Oh no. 

Q. In your first evidence you said you merely went through it?—A. When T 
was asked how long J said 15 or 20 minutes, or something like that. 

Q. It is not surprising that you cannot recognize it even on the profile because 
you don’t remember about it ?—A. It is a very hard thing to locate the cutting on the 
profile unless you know the station and the mileage. 

Q. You seem to have a good deal of difficulty in saying what cutting you stopped 
at and looked at ? 

Mr. Hopeins.—On the profile. 

The Wirness.—On the profile. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. I know even on the profile. Is it not a fact that you did not pay much atten- 


tion to it when you went through it ?—A. I paid enough attention to see that it was 
not solid rock and I was quite surprised at the estimate given. 


By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. Then, Major, are we to understand from you that you wiil not be able to 
identify it any more closely on the original profile itself 7—A. No. 
Q. I beg your pardon ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Assuming that the cut indicated by Mr. Doucet was the cut that was visited 
by you, perhaps you could indicate or tell us, on that assumption what you did see ? 
—A. What I saw 2? 

Q. Yes ?—A. Well supposing this is the cut. The upper slope went much higher, 
of course, than the centre, and it was the upper slope I looked at more than anything 
else and it was studded with boulders. Very often these boulders are called ‘ nigger 
heads,’ or field stones. 

Mr. MurpHy.—I think the witness is speaking of a cut different from the one 
identified by Mr. Doucet. 

The Wirness.—Which is the one ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I asked him about the one Mr. Doucet identified. 

Mr. Mureuy.—The cut shown on the profile between stations 70 and 80 was 
finished at the time he was there ? 

The Witness.—Was this finished ? 

Mr. Murepuy.—Yes. Mr. Macdonald’s question has not been answered. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Does Mr. Doucet’s plan indicate that this tunnel cut was not 
finished at the time ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—The Major says the cut he and Mr. Doucet saw was finished. 

The Witness.—No, I don’t remember whether it was finished or not. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. You do not recall whether it was finished or not?—A. No. I think there was 
something left in the centre of it. I walked round the sides of it. I looked at that 
side and then at the other (illustrating on the profile) and then at the other end. I 
walked round the sides to see if there was not some way of throwing it out. 

Mr. MurpHy—The Major’s evidence at page 128 makes it clear and definite 
(reads) : 

‘Q. Did you go right through it?—A. It was not through. I went into one end 
of it and walked over the upper portion of it and down to the other side.’ 

The Wiryrss (indicating on the profile).—I walked over this portion here and 


down the side. Magor Hoperns. 
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By Mr. Murphy: ae 
Q. Do you remember in one of your statements in the ‘ Colonist’ referring to 
450,000 cubic yards being taken out of the cut? : 
Mr. Hopars.—Is that in the letter or in the interview ? 
The Wirness.—lIt is in the interview. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. It should be 150,000 cubic yards gue ayfes! 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Do you remember that statement 2A. That cut was not 
Q. Was there 150,000 cubic yards in the small cut you are looking at?—A. No. 
Q. Now look at the cut indicated by Mr. Doucet on that profile (Exhibit No. 35), 
the cut that you have described and say whether there was 150,000 cubic yards in that? 
—A. That would altogether depend upon the slope, how far the slope went—whether 
it was a 12 to 1, or 1 to 1, or 14 to 1 slope. That side of the hill was fairly steep. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you take time to examine the cut?—A. You see, when a man is accustomed 
to judging classification it does not take very long to examine the cut and find out the 
difference between solid rock. 

Q. You cannot see the difference by looking at the profile?—a. Oh, no. You see, 
it does not take very long to judge a cut when you know the specifications and know 
what they mean, whether the cut is solid rock or loose rock. I would not take any 
longer to tell the difference than between a concrete house and a stone house, 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Between a brick wall and a stone wall?—A. I am putting it closer. Concrete 
is more like loose rock. We are looking at this from different view-points. The 
examination of that cut, in order to classify it accurately, would require quite a lot 
of measurements and a good deal of examination. To go through a eutting and to 
give an off-hand opinion you do not hit it very close. I could not attempt to hit 
within 5 or 10 per cent of another man’s estimate; but what astonished me was 

Q. What about this distinct statement of 150,000 cubic yards? You made that 


statement, did you not?—A. I think it is confused. 100,000 yards would be more 
like it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Which was it you said, 100,000 or 150,000, do you recall?—A. I don’t remember. 
This cut here (pointing to the profile) might run over that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But what was your statement?—A. I don’t remember. 
Mr. Hopeins.—His statement to whom, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHairMan.—The interview, I think it was. 

Mr. Hopctns.—I don’t think he has admitted it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Well, Major, how was it you could give such an exact description of the cut 
speaking here in your examination-in-chief, and having nothing before you, and now 
with the profile before you identified by the district engineer of that district you are 
unable to recognize it?—A. Well, it is quite easy to say that you cannot recognize a 
cut on the profile when you have not seen the plan or the profile of it before. This 
appears to me to be very much, from the shape of it, like the cutting I went through 

Q. But you have made some very serious charges with regard to this cutting aad 

> 
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you are quite specific in your examination-in-chief, and again in your cross-examina- 
tion, in describing the cutting and the material in it, and what the classification in 
your opinion ought to be?—A. I think, if I remember right, when we went through 
this cutting—when we were at that cutting—there was some talk about the slopes 
being taken down at a lesser angle than they were then. They were considered dan- 
gerous slopes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In your precis of charges you say—I want to make it clear so as test your 
memory— In La Tuque cut, in District “B,” there is a large cutting which was 
originally intended for a tunnel. This had a slope on ohe side of 120 feet and about 
80 feet deep. There was no solid rock in place, so that a tunnel was an impossibility. 
Consequently an open cut was made. It was a very large cutting, containing about 
150,000 cubie yards of material’?—A. Where is that, sir? 

Q. In your statement. Now, how is it you there made such a specific statement 
as to the quantity of material, 150,000 cubic yards, and now you say you cannot do it? 

Mr. Lennox.—He did not say he could not do it. 

The ‘CHairMAn.—I asked him a few moments ago whether it was 100,000 cubic 
yards. He did not know whether it was 100,000 or 150,000. 

Mr. Hopetys.—Surely we have the right to prove these charges by other witnesses? 

The Cuamrman.—I think my question was fair. I wanted him to explain how it 
was he made that statement. 

Mr. Hoperns.—I think the question was how could he make these charges without 
heing able himself to swear to their accuracy. 

The CHamman.—I wanted to test his memory, and asked him to give me his basis 
for making such a statement. 

The Wirness.—It is this way, sir (indicating on the plan). Supposing the slope 
of the hill comes down there. That is the slope of our cutting, you see, on that angle. 
A very much less number of yards would be required than if it went to that angle, 
because then the slope would run away up the hill. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Did you make any staternent at the time you inspected that cut as to what 
quantity of material it would contain?—A. Well, it might be anything. 

Q. Did you make any estimate at that time?—A. No; I think I asked about it. 

Q. What do you say?—A. I think I probably asked about it. 

Q. Did you make any estimates yourself?—A. No; it is a fairly big cutting, 
though. It would run—the quantity would altogether depend upon the slope -they 
eventually took out, whether 14 to 1, or 1 to 1, or 13 to 1. 

- Q. Where did you get the material on which you base this statement in your 
letter, that there was 150,000 cubic yards?—A. One hundred to 150 thousand. 

The CuHamman.—No, you did not say 100 to 150 thousand. I think you men- 
tioned 

Mr. Hoperws.—The charge is about 150,000 cubic yards, and the question, as I 
understand, was as to the witness’ idea of the material in that cutting. 

The Wirness.—Well, I think when we were on the work at the time we discussed, 


we spoke of the big cutting—— 


_ By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Who with?—A. That is what I am trying to remember, whether it was the 
contractor. I think I asked the contractor, and we spoke about the slope. Somebody 
said it would have to be taken down on a flatter slope on account of these boulders 
lying on the side; they would tumble down and fill up, and it would be dangerous if 
trains came through. In that way the slope would follow up the hill such a long dis- 


tance. 
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Q. Did you get any information in the meantime, after you had mage a epee 
inspection, before you wrote this letter to the paper and preferred these charges here+ 


aa 1p s 
Q. You had no information as to quantity ?—A. I went through that cutting, 


i it wi i left Quebec. 

and I don’t suppose I discussed it with anybody since I : 

Q. And the only ground you had for making the statement as to the quantity 
was what you had in your mind as the result of your visit?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hopcrs.—And his conversation. ‘ : 

The Wiryess.—And the conversation ; that if the slope of the cutting had to be 
taken back it would run into a great many extra yards, and I judged from the look of 
this slope as it stood there it would have to go back to a very flat slope to stand. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. That is the kind of material 2A. The kind of material. It would be a con- 
tinual source of worry to trainmen or engineers to have that. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You did not know at any time, as a matter of fact, whether all this extra 
material was taken out?—A. No; but I think the engineer said, or the contractor 
said, it would have to be eventually taken out. 

Q. The contractor said it would eventually have to be taken out, but you did not 
know at the time you made the statement in the press that it had been taken out?— 
A. I was perfectly certain it would have to go back to as flat a slope as you could 
possibly get lit. 

Q. Did you know as a matter of fact?—A. I knew it would have to go back, 
Mr. Macdonald. 

Q. But you never knew that it had?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. You mean speaking as an engineer ?—A. -Yes. 

Q. It would have to be done?—A. What I was thinking of was the boulders that 
had to be taken out of the slope, and as fast as you could take them out you would 
have found new boulders coming down which would be a detriment. 

By Mr. Murphy 


Q. Now do the answers given to the Chairman and Mr. Macdonald enable you 
to identify this tunnel cut which you have so minutely described on this profile ?— 
A. No, I presume it was that. I don’t remember this jog in it coming up the slope 
(pointing to profile), and coming over here, I don’t remember a jog of that kind. 
There may be one. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the original profile itself would not assist 
you in identifying it?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You do not think it would?—A. You see I have never seen a profile of this 
cut before. I spoke entirely from memory and described it entirely from memory. 

A. You made no sketch or anything of that kind on the ground?2—A. No. 

Q. You have never seen one since?—A. No. 


Q. You have made inquiries, I understand, since about this 

5 - t ?_A: No. 
ote unnel cut?—A. No 
Q. As to identifying it?—A. No, I spoke to Mr. Armstrong about it. 


Q. Who is Mr. Armstrong?—A. He is a division engi 
a gineer down there for the 


= Yes?—A.. And I think I spoke to Mr. Doucet, I am not certain, when I came 
up here. 
Q. What about?—A. About this 
Q. What did you speak to Mr. Armstrong about?—A. About this cut. 


Q. Well, what was the conversation about?—A. Principall 
: 2 i oe pally to find 
in the party?—A. I asked him ont whale 
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Q. Yes, but that was not for the purpose of identifying the cut?2—A. No. 

Mr. Hopems.—You asked him a question. Let him give the answer. 

Mr. Murpuy.—He has given it. 

Mr. Hopeins.—No, you stopped him in the middle of it. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I beg your pardon. 
pel Q. That inquiry was for the purpose of enabling you to identify the cut?—A. 

pallos 

Q. Then you must have been certain about the cut?—A. I am certain about the 
cut. The cut on the work, not the cut on the profile—what I saw. You see I saw 
ad cut on the work but this is the first time I have ever seen this profile. We went 

own—— 

Q. Now, if all the engineers who were there with you that day, as well as Mr. 
Doucet, identified the cut shown on that profile as the tunnel cut you describe would 
would you be any more certain of it then?—A. I should think that is the second cut, 
that is what I am going on. That is the second cut and this is the first cut (indicat- 
ing on the profile). 

Q. I am not asking you about the first or second, I am asking you about the 
tunnel cut of which you gave such a minute description? 

Mr. Lennox.—You had better hear what the witness has to say. You can have 
the cut identified by other witnesses and if necessary he can be recalled. 

Mr. Murruy.—I am cross-examining the witness. 

Mr, Lennox.—I am pointing out what is the fair way of putting the question. 
I do not think it is fair to ask him what has he got to say if a number of other wit- 
nesses states so and so. 

The CHatrMan.—The witness has made a very rash statement in my opinion in 
giving the exact number of yards in this cut. Mr. Murphy is trying to cross-examine 
him to see if he took any precautions to assure himself that he was right before he 
made such a statement. I think he is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is another point. 

The CHairMAN.—It is a very important point. 

Mr. Lennox.—I say it is not fair to the witness to say to him that if a number 
of witnesses were to swear to so and so would he take a certain position. If the wit- 
nesses referred to do swear that Major Hodgins can be recalled with reference to it. 

The WiTNnEss.—You see in this we are speaking of actual quantities. | When 
we speak of the contents of a cut we give it in round numbers. You cannot 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Yes, I understand?—A. We will say it is from 15 to 25 thousand yards, or 
15 to 20 thousand, which is according to the amount of calculation or the measure- 
ments you have made. 

Q. You have just stated you did not make any calculation at all?—A. No, I 
made a guess at it. 

Q. And then you made the statement to the public?—A. There was between 
100 and 150 thousand yards in it. 
- Q. Which is simply a guess at it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you allowed that to go abroad? 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Is that what you mean?—A. That was in my interview, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN.—Very well, go on. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. I suppose you mean a rough estimate do you?—A. A rough estimate. 
Mr. Macponatp.—Does that mean that when Major Hodgins himself made that 
statement he did not know whether what he said was true or not? 
Mr. LenNox.—IJt was just a rough estimate. 


Masor Hopes. 
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The CuatrMax.—I am just pointing out that it is very dangerous to make a rough 
estimate in such a ease as that. ; : 
Mr. Hopcrxs.—I do not think the other side will dispute the fact that that is the 


size of the cut when we come down to facts. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. In your charges at page 41 of the printed record speaking of this tunnel cut- 
ting you say (reads): : 

‘This had a slope on one side and about 80 feet deep. There was no solid rock so 
that a tunnel was an impossibility.’ 

Now I ask you if the cut between stations 70 and 80 on this profile would answer 
that description?—A. It would depend altogether upon the slope, the angle of the 
slope. 

2 Q. Would that cut between stations 70 and 80 answer your description?—A. It 
is not 80 feet deep. 

Q. It is not 80 feet deep?—A. No. 

Q. Then it would not answer the description ? 

Mr. Hopers.—About 80 feet deep he says in his charges. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. And you proceed, major, to say (reads): 

‘It was a very large cutting containing about 150,000 cubic yards of material. 
The ground was a mixture of loose rock with some boulders and some earth and wet 
sand on top. There was no solid rock in place visible in June, 1907, so that anything 
that could be classified as solid rock would consist of large boulders over a cubic yard 
in dimension. This was classified as 86 per cent solid rock.’ 

I want you to show the committee on that profile where you saw the material 
that you have given this specific description of and said it was classified as 86 per cent 
solid rock/?—A. If this is the cutting there, I saw the material on the inside of the 
cutting on the slope. 

Q. I am asking you if the cutting between stations 70 and 80 was the cutting you 
described in your charge at page 41 of the printed record?—A. That is what I want 
to get at. 

Mr. Hopeiws.—He has already said that he cannot identify that profile. 

The Wirness.—I am of opinion it was a bigger cut than that. 

Q. Taking this cut between Stations 70 and 80 I am asking you as an engineer, 
have you given the measurement of that comparatively ?—A. You can measure it there 
comparatively. 

Q. So as to ascertain the quantity, can you do that now and inform the com- 
mittee?—A. It will take some little calculation. 

Q. How long?—A. If I had a scale here I could take it out, or I could square it. 

Q. Isn’t there a scale on the profile?7—A. Yes, but you have a profile scale with 
the quantities worked out per station and you ean do it very quickly. These engineers 
ean tell you what it is. : 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not think there is any need to take up the time of the com- 
mittee doing that. 

A. You cannot get a decent estimate out of that unless Ih 
you must have the cross section. 

e zou aes pe ue cross section for what?—A. To take out the quantity. 

- yc cross-section when you made that statement to the news- 
papers ?—A. No, but I want the cross section now. 

Q. You have the profile before you now and you can take it out? 
eee Hopers objected that the witness was unable to do so without the cross- 


The Cuamman.—lI think, Mr. Murphy should be allowed to 
examination. 


ave the cross section; 


proceed with his cross- 
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Mr. Hopes.—The witness says he cannot give the quantities without having the 
cross-section. 

Mr. Murpuy.—The witness has not said that he cannot. I think I have submitted 
to a great many interruptions by my learned friend and I think I should be allowed 
to proceed with my cross-examination. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We are not going to have any fighting between counsel you 
might as well learn that first as last, so you might as well get down to business. 

Mr, Hopverws.—I think the witness should have some protection. 

The CuairmMan.—The witness has all the protection he needs. I assume that the 
witness being an engineer ought to be able to protect himself in this matter. We 
do not want any unfair questions, but anyhow the only way to proceed regularly is 
for Mr. Hodgins to make his objection to questions to the committee and not to inter- 
rupt the other counsel. 

Mr. Murruy.—Or to steer the witness as to the answer he is to give. 

Mr. Hopeins.—I have not done that ? 

Mr. MurpHy.—Oh yes, repeatedly. 

A. About 90,000 or 100,000 cubic yards. 


By Mr. Murphy : 
Q. How much, Major ?—A. 90,000 or 100,000 cubic yards, I have just squared it 
off. 
Q. Would 100,000 ecubie yards be the outside figure of that eut 2—A. It will 
depend on the slope, I think it had about 3 to 1 slope. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. Is the slope given on that profile ?—A. No. It depends altogether on the 
slope, how far up the hillside the slope should go. 


By Mn. Murphy : 

Q. What did you say would be the quantity in that, Major 7—A. It might ron— 

Mr. Hoperys. Am I right now in making the objection, after the witness has 
said that the slope must be given before he can make the calculation, and that the 
slope is now shown on the profile ? This question, without giving him the data is 
either useless or misleading. 

The CHAIRMAN.—What was the question ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—lI am asking as to the quantity of material in that cut between 
station 70 and 80, as shown on the profile. . 

Mr. Hoperms.—I object that there is not sufficient data to enable the witness to 
make a caleulation ? 

A. When I was there we had not the profile, we discussed this thing generally 
and these were the figures I got when I was there. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. With more data before you now than you had when you were on the ground ? 
—A. I can go into it more thoroughly; if I had this profile when I came down I 
could have gone into very much more details than I did. 

Q. That is what I assume, with this additional data before you you can go into 
it more thoroughly and should have no trouble in telling what quantity there is in the 
cut between stations 70 and 80 ?—A. I say roughly from 90,000 to 100,000 cubie yards 
if the slope is not more than 4 to 1. 

Q. That could not be a cut, according to your statement, that would be described 
as a tunnel cut 2—A. Yes, I think that is the cutting. 

Q. You said that the other contained about 150,000 cubic yards ?—A. This is the 
one (indicating on profile). The one that T saw contained more than that, I do not 


know how much that would run to. 
Masor Hoperys. 
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Q. Just identify that by stations, Major, please?—A. The cut from 70 to 80 
would run about 100,000 cubic yards if the slope is 3 to 1, and this one at station 40, 
I could not tell, it will take a lot of calculating, it depends altogether on the slope. 

Q. Do you now, Major, swear that the cut between stations 70 and 80 is the tun- 
nel cut that you visited with the gentlemen whom you mention?—A. I cannot swear 
as to that. 

Q. You can’t swear to that ?~A. I cannot swear to that on the profile there. 

Q. You say you can’t swear to it on the profile /—A. No, you see I haven’t had 
the profile to compare with the ground at any time, 

Q. Is the cut shown on the profile between stations 70 and 80 the one on the top 
of which you said was wet sand ?~A. I corrected that afterwards. 

Q. No matter what your correction is, J am asking you if the cut on the profile 
between stations 70 and 80 is the one on which you say there was wet sand ?—A. It 
looks something like it; I take it because I do not remember that jog in there; it 
appeared to be a larger cut than that. 

Q. I am asking you, Major, if the cut at Station 40, shown on this profile, is or 
is not the tunnel cut that you have described in your examination in chief, and in 
your cross-examination as having visited it with the engineers you mentioned {—A. 
That looks something like the other cut. 

Q. I am asking you if it is the cut ?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. Will you swear that it is not 2A. Well, I can’t tell you that either. 

Q. What is your answer, Major 7—A. This looks like the cut, there was a track 
down in one. 

Q. The cut at Station 40 /—A. One of these cuts had a track down it; if I re- 
member right, J think that was the second cut. 

Q. Was that the one that you described as the tunnel cut ?~A. I can’t say, Mr. 
Murphy. 

Q. Well, will you swear that the cut shown on this profile between Stations 10 
and 20 is the cut that you have described as the tunnel cut ?~—A. No, I cannot say 
that; that is why I asked Mr. Doucet if that wasn’t the way we walked (indicating 
on profile). 

Q. Mr. Doucet told you it was the opposite direction, from left to right—A. We 
went up there, and then we went up to a rock eut, and coming down the northern 
track was over this way (illustrating). 

Q. You have heard the evidence by Mr. Doucet identifying this cut at station 40 
as the tunnel cut?—A. Yes, and it is marked ‘tunnel cut’ here and ‘ cancelled.’ 

Mr. Hoverws.—It is not marked ‘tunnel cut, but ‘ tunnel.’ 

A. I could not identify it unless I went on the ground. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. And that is the tunnel cut of which you were speaking as the one in which 
you said you spent ten or fifteen minutes?—A. I forget who it was asked me how long 
I had been in there. 

(QE am not asking you who asked you, but that is the one you only spent ten 
or fifteen minutes in ‘—A. I was there as long as the other fellows. 

Q. That is not what I am asking you. Isn’t your statement that you spent ten 
or fifteen minutes in the cut t—A. I could not say exactly how long I spent in there. 

Q. Was it not the tunnel cut in which you said you spent ten or fifteen minutes? 
—A. The cut I described as the one that had loose rock and stones on the slope of it. 

Q. That is the tunnel cut?—A. Whether it was the tunnel cut or not I could not 
say. ‘ 

a Hien ne gc. you spend in the tunnel cut?—A. In the cut I am referring to? 
- How long did you spend in the tunnel cut that you h i : ' 
not put it/ in that way. - ae describe ea 

Mr. Lennox.—The witness asks you to eliminate the E 

} word a i 
he his Giie Sighiaoada au. a ee 
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Q. What is the cut you are referring to?—A. That (indicating on profile) looks 
more like it, but it looks a little small. 

Q. That is the cut between stations 70 and 8027—A. Yes, but I can’t say it is the 
cut. 

Q. Can you tell us what the classification of that cut should be between stations 


70 and 80? What is your answer?—A. Can I tell you what the classification should 
be there ? 

Q. Yes?—A. That was not the cut. 

Q. I am asking you what the classification of that cut should be—A. Do you 
want me to make a guess at it? 

Q. I am asking you what the classification should be? You went over the ground 
and described it in your letter and in your charges, and now you have the profile be- 
fore you?—A. You cannot classify from the profile. 

Q. I am not asking you what you can classify from, but can you tell us now ?— 
A. The classification ? 

Q. Yes, of that cut between stations 70 and 80? 

Mr. Hopemws.—The witness says you cannot classify it from the profile. 

The CHairMAN.—Let him say so, if that is the case. 

Mr. Hopems.—He has said so. 

A. You must be on the ground to classify. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Can you tell us the classification of the cut shown on the profile at station 40? 
—A. No. 

Q. Can you tell us the classification of the cut shown on the profile between sta- 
tions 10 and 20?—A. I do not know what cuts they refer to. Nobody can classify by 
the profile, a man must classify on the ground. 

Q. Did you do any classification on the ground when you visited there in June 
last?—A. You are judging classification from a lawyer’s standpoint. 

Q. I am not judging it at all. I do not know anything about it. I am taking your 
charges that you spread broadeast and ask you what you made the classification ?— 
A. 40 per cent solid rock in the cutting I refer to would be a liberal classification. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You say 40 per cent solid rock in that cutting would be a liberal classification ? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You came to that conclusion after a ten or fifteen minute visit to the cutting 
you refer to?—A. You mean that I only spent ten or fifteen minutes there; you can’t 
nail me down to time here. 

Q. I am not nailing you down to any time; I am taking your own statement. 
How long did you spend in District ‘B’ altogether?—A. District ‘B’? 

Q. Yes, Quebec ?—A. Oh, we were there, I forget what day we got down there— 
Monday, I think. 

Q. No, no; I am asking you how long did you spend there altogether?—A. I 
think we were there the whole day; we got to La Tuque in the morning, and we drove 
off to the river and where some rock had been blasted into the river, and then we went 
up to the hill and drove over to this work; we had lunch there. It would be about 
half a day on the work. 

Q. Is the cut that you refer to the one that you saw first after getting out of the 
carriages?—A. Yes, I think it was. 

Q. You think it was. Do you remember that the visit to La Tuque was for the 
purpose of settling the location of the station grounds?—A. No. 


Masor Hoopers. 
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Q. Do you remember the examination of the locality that day for the location of 


the station grounds+—A. No. 
@: eit that have been done, could an inspection of that kind have been made 


without your knowing it?—A. I think the station ground had been settled on before 


we went down there. os : 
Q. I am instructed not?—A. I do not know anything about it. 


Q. Do you remember seeing Mr. Parent there that day i—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember a gentleman named Rousseau being with Mr. Parent that 
day, the member for Champlain?—A. I remember there was a member got on board 
at one of the stations as we were going out on the train. 

Q. Did you see this gentleman on the ground afterwards?—A. They were all 


ahead of us. 
Q. On the work?—A. No, they did not go off on the work. 
Q. You were not visiting it alone?—A. No, but I think they all drove down to 


the contractor’s camp while we were going over the work, only a small party got out 
and went over the work so far as I remember. 

Q. Do you remember where you first went to after arriving at La Tuque?—A. 
Yes, we drove down to this place where they had blasted out some on the side of the 
river bank in order to lower the waters, the flood. “ 

Q. Yes, and don’t you remember an inspection then being made with regard to 
the location of those station grounds?—A. Down there, down at the river? 

Q. In that neighbourhood, not at the river exactly but in that vicinity?—A. I 
walked back up to the top of the hill, and waited, I think, on the top of the hill for 
some little time, I did not see anything of any station grounds. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. With reference to that tunnel cut, how long did you spend there?—A. I have 
been trying to figure it out. 
Q. Can’t you remember how long you stayed there?—A. I walked in and looked 
at it, and then I spoke to a contractor—I do not remember how long. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
(). Perhaps you can tell us in this way, you went there for the purpose of seeing 
this cut?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you were all there for the same length of time?—A. Yes. 
Q. For whatever time you thought to be necessary you took there before you came 
away ?—A. I think we all walked through the cut together. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You looked at it, you saw it, you went through the whole of the work and 
came back?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. So that you took whatever time appeared to be necessary ?—A. Yes, and when 


I was asked the question, how long I was there, I did not think it out. 
The CHamMAN.—It is a very important matter. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. At page 280 you were asked: 
Q. Is this the cut that you told your counsel ; 
: , you spent 10 or 15 a 

I did not time myself, we walked over it. tag e a 

Q. I am not asking you that. Is this the ent j 
you said 5 
ca 5 ae you spent 10 or 15 minutes 

Q. And during that time you had all this conversation and made the inspection 


of the cut you have told us about?—A. I did not in j . : 
walked over Thr spect it, el; walked into it and 
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Q. And you gave a description of it?—A. Yes, I believe in that description I 
confused two cuts. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, in 15 minutes anyway you went through it. Do you taink you had time 
to make all these calculations that your charges A. Leave out the 15 minutes. 

Q. Say 15 or 20 minutes. You say here at page 41 of the synopsis of charges: 

‘In La Tuque, in district ‘B/ there is a large cutting which was originally 
intended for a tunnel. This had a slope on one side of 120 feet, and about 80 feet 
deep. There was no solid rock in place, so that a tunnel was an impossibiity. Con- 
sequently an open cut was made.’ 

You could not, at a glance, say that. Then you go on to say: 

‘It was a very large cutting containing about 150,000 cubic yards of material.’ 

A. Yes. 

Q. You had ten minutes, in which to make the observations upon which you made 
those calculations?—A. Well 

Q. That is your evidence, I want to make that clear—A. We discussed it, and I 
got all that information, while on the work there, at that particular place. 

Q. You say: : 

“Ths ground was a mixture of loose rock with some boulders and some earth and 
wet sand on top?’ 

A. We walked over all this. 

Q@. Did you see in walking over it—is it possible you could say from what you 
saw in walking over it that it was 120 feet slope, 80 feet deep and that there were 
150,000 cubic yards of material, that there was no solid rock, in place, that there was 
loose rock and some boulders and sand on top?—A. As you walk over it you ask ques- 
tions. 

Q. You asked questions, you did not see it yourself?—A. We were all talking. 

Q. And you got your information from somebody else then in making that state- 
ment?—A. Possibly, or I may have seen it. 

Q. I insist upon that, did you see that yourself, or did you get your information 
from somebody else ?—A. I came away from that cutting with that information in 
my head. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. And you had never seen it before ?—A. And I have not seen it since. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. From whom did you get the information ?—A. I do not know, I was discus- 
sing it, I do not know who, I went and spoke to the Italian. The party was walking 
through and we were discussing the cut, and we would all ask questions and answer 
questions as railway men will talk in going through a cutting that way. We were all 
railway men and agreed it was a most awful looking cutting and hard for the con- 
tractor to take out and that he ought to get all that was coming to him. 5 

Q. Then you based what you have said rather on the information you received 
than on any knowledge you had ?—A. Not altogether. 

Q. To what extent then ? What knowledge had you apart from the information 
you say you have got ?—A. How do yon mean, knowledge of what ? 

Q. Of this cut ?—A. Judging from my eyes. I saw the cut and I walked through 


the cut. 


By Mr. Macdonald : 
Q. Did you make any memoranda ?—A. No, I did not take a note. 


5—22 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. How could you remember all those exact measurements, 120 feet and 80 feet 
deep and 150,000 cubic yards ? : 

Mr. Lennox.—He does not say that is exact, he says that is about. 

Mr. Murruy—wNo, he says ‘a slope on one side of 120) feet 

Mr. Lennox.—About 120. 

Mr. Murruy.—No, he does not say about 120 feet. : 

The CHamman.—Even if he said ‘ about’ how could he say so many feet, like 
that, from such a Short inspection, it is very singular. 

A. Well, that was the easiest way I could describe the slope, to anyone but an 
engineer. 


By Mr. Macdonald : 

Q. Who told you what it was classified at 7—A. Mr. Doucet. 

Q. Did Mr. Doucet think that the classification which he told you had been made 
was correct 2—A. Did he say it was correct ? 

Q. Yes 2—A. I don’t remember asking him. 

Q. How did he come to tell you what it was classified at ? Did you ask him +— 
A. I asked him, yes. 

Q. Did you tell him you thought it was incorrect /—A. No. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. Do you know who made the original estimate of this tunnel cut to which you 
have referred 7—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether there was a change of location made on a portion of the 
work after you walked over it in June last, after the estimate was made ?—A. No, I 
could not say. 

Q. You have told us though that the cut was originally estimated for a tunnel ? 
—A. That would be from the information J received on the ground. 

Q. Do you know why it was changed to a through cut +—A. Probably because 
there was no rock in it. 

Q. But do you know 7—A. No—information I got on the ground. 

Q. Then you have also said it was originally estimated at 30 per cent solid rock ? 
—A. That I heard on the ground. 

Q. Well now, do you believe that the engineers in that district vould have in- 
tended it for a tunnel if they had only estimated 30 per cent of solid rock in it ?—A. 
‘It was intended for a tunnel before they opened or started any work vn it. You can- 
not estimate the amount of loose rock or solid rock in a cut exactly until the work is 
opened up. 

Q. Then your statement does not refer to anything that nas done before it was 
opened up ?—A. Before it was opened up it might have been the intention of the 
engineers to make a tunnel of it. 

Q. Do you know when this estimate of 30 per cent of solid rock was made ?—A. 
No, I think they said about a couple of months after the cut was started—I am trying 
to remember, but I cannot say whether it was a sub-contractor or who it was on the 
work told me that. 

Q. But in your statement to the paper you say that it really had been laid out as 
a tunnel, but when they found there was no solid rock in the place they abandoned 
the tunnel idea and took it out as an open cut.—A. That is right is it not, that it — 
what I understood was the original intention. 

Q. Do you know that the abandonment of the tunnel idea was an improvement 
and was a benefit to the line /—A. Well, if it was solid rock I should haye imagined 
it was an improvement to have had the tunnel there. : a 
coe ee eee ane we a matter one would have to go into 

parately on the plans and profiles, I 
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presume the engineers in striking out the tunnel considered they were doing the best 
thing, they must have had some reason for it, 

Q. But you have stated that there was no solid rock visible in June, 1907 7—A. 
I did not see any solid rock. 

Q. You did not see any, and you have also told us that the division and resident 
engineers are the proper persons to classify the work on their divisions and residen- 
cies?—A. Yes, they can classify closely. 

Q. For the reason that they are constantly on the work and see the changes in 
the material taken out from day to day.—A. Yes, they have the experience, and if the 
resident has not experience he can very soon gain it by discussing classification with 
his next senior, but the resident engineer should be the one to classify. 

Q. Because he sees the material taken out from day to day and observes the chan- 
ges in the material /—A. Yes, as a rule there is not very much difference on railways 
between the classification of two engineers. 

Q. Then the engineers who were on the work and who made the classification 
should be better able to speak about it than you, Major ?—A. They ought to be, if 
they classify properly. 

Q. Can you swear that the classification was not made by the division or resident 
engineers ?—A. No, I do not know, I did not see them make the classification. 

Q. Did you see any estimates for the work when down in Quebec ?—A. No. 

Q. Have you seen any of them here ?—A. No. 

Q. Will you swear that Mr. Doucet classified these cuts that you have been speak- 
ing of ?—A. No, I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Or that Mr. Grant classified them ?—A. No, I cannot say that, I did not see 
them classified, I have not seen it. 

Q. Had you signed any of the estimates before you made that statement that the 
classification was 86 per cent of solid rock ?—A. No, I simply took the—— 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You had not seen them at all 2—A. No, I took the statements of the engineers 
given to me down there. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Where did you learn that the cuttings were originally classified at 30 per 
cent ?—A. Down on the work. 

Q. Who from ?—A. I am trying to remember. I think it was the sub-contractor. 
Tt was either the sub-contractor or Mr. Armstrong. 

Q. It would be from him that you knew that, because you had no other means 
of information as to what that original classification was except this person whose 
name you cannot now remember ?—A. It would be Mr. Armstrong or the sub-con- 
tractor. 

Q. What sub-contractor ?—A. It would be the Italian. 

Q. The Italian sub-contractor ?—A. At least I don’t know whether he was the 
sub-contractor. He spoke to me as the man who had charge of the work there. 

Q. It was the Italian sub-contractor or Mr. Armstrong, you are not certain which 
one?—A. No, they both ought to know, the man who does the work and the man who 
is looking after the classification for the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Q. You did not ask Mr. Doucet how it was there was this difference did you ?—A. 
No. 

Q. You made no inquiries of any kind ? You did not ask Mr. Doucet as to what 
was the original classification ?—A. No. 

Q. Or whether there was any change ?—A. No. 

Masor Hoperys. 
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By Mr. Murphy : rr 

Q. And your classification, Major, referred to the day of your visit only eee 
Yes. : ie 

Q. Now could you swear that a meek or a month previous to that visit, 70 per 
cent or 80 per cent would have been too liberal a classification to return A. I was 
judging from the look of the slope of the cutting. 

Q. That is not what I am asking you. I am asking you whether you would swear 
that a week or a month previous to your visit 70 or 80 per cent of solid rock would 
have been too liberal a return to make for that cut?—A. I don’t know how I could 
swear when I was not there. : 

Q. That is what amazes me. Is it not a fact that every cut is classified every 
day and that the classification may change from day to day?—A. I don’t think a cut 
is classified every day. 

Q. That the material that comes out is classified every day as it comes out?—A. 
I don’t think so; it would be impossible. If a man has ten miles how can he classify 
every cut on it? I mean if the resident engineer has ten miles. 

Q. I am not asking you that?A. But you are asking me. 

Q. Are there not records made every day as the material comes out?—A. No. 

Q. On which the classification is based?—A. No. 

Q. Well, at what intervals are these records made?—A. It just depends upon the 
cutting. The resident engineer is responsible for his classification, and if he has got 
any measurements to make he has got to make them in such a way that they are cor- 
rect. When all his cross-sectioning is done he is supposed to make a trip over his 
work, theoretically once a day; JI don’t think they do it in practice. They do it as 
often as they can. They have a lot of work, odds and ends, but they are supposed to 
go over the work, if it is only to have an intelligent idea of what the classification 
should be. In some cuttings, where there are lots of boulders, I believe they put on 
men to measure them, but it would be impossible for one man to measure up the classi- 
fication that you are referring to just now every day. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do I understand you to say, Major Hodgins, that this phrase ‘ Quebec classi- 
fication,’ as it has been used in the course of this investigation, arose out of what you 
saw at La Tuque that day?—A. I don’t know 

Q. You what?—A. I don’t quite catch your question. 

Q. The phrase ‘ Quebec classification’ seems to have had some special significance 
in the course of your letter and interview and through the course of this investigation. 
What is ‘ Quebec classification ’?—A. Quebec classification ? 

Q. You have heard the phrase, have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, was that phrase ‘Quebec classification’ one which arose out of what 
you saw in La Tuque that day?—A. I don’t think so. 


Q. Well, where did you get it?—A. I think I heard it spoken of before I went— 
before I left. 


Q. Yes?—A. And western classification. 
Q. Well, are we to understand that what you saw at La Tuque that day caused 
you to use the expression that ‘ Quebec classification’ was being subsequently applied 
in the west?—A. Possibly, yes. It was just--it should be classification in Quebec. 
That would have been the more distinct term to use. ; 
Q. I understand that that observation of yours at La Tuque that day was the 
ree ee you had of any classification in the Quebee district 2—A. 
Q. At any time?—A. Yes, at any time; but I had a lon 
ae about the classification in that district on the foll 
ec city. 


Q. You did not discuss it with Mr. Doucet?—A. No, I did not 


g discussion with Mr. 
owing Sunday in Que- 


see him. 
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By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. That was before you returned from this La T uque visit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You have also said, in speaking of this cut, that there was a large boulder in 
it which would measure some 200 cubic yards?—A. I did not see that. In talking of 
the amount of solid rock 

Q. You did not see it, somebody told you 1—A. The largest boulder they had un- 
covered was 400 yards. 

Q. Now, after that boulder was removed by blasting, the whole thing, would there 
be any trace of it left in the cut?—A. No; it would just depend where they got it. 
If it was on the slope, there might be some trace of it afterwards if in the middle of 
the cutting. 

Q. Can you swear that previous to your visit to La Tuque there were not other 
large boulders of the same kind removed and no trace left?—A. How can I swear 
that? 

Q. I am asking if you can?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. And you have also stated that the cut consisted of loose rock and boulders 
in the end? 

Mr. Hopeins.—Where are you quoting from? 

Mr. MurpHy. Pages 128 and 129. The witness said, as reported at page 128: 
‘The western end, I think it was, we first came to was a mass of loose rock, boulders.’ 

Q. Do you remember that, Major?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, basing your opinion upon that, you have stated that you think 40 per 
cent would have been too liberal a classification—40 per cent of solid rock?—A. 
Yes, very liberal. 

Q. Very liberal. Now, I will show you some photographs, Major—— 

Mr. Hopems.—Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to object to the production of 
these photographs unless they are properly proven. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You ean exhibit the photographs. 

The Wirness.—When was this photograph taken ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—That was taken 

Mr. Hopeins.—I want the photographer to say when he photographed the cutting 
and from what point. 

Mr. Mureny.—I will ask Mr. Doucet as to that. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Your proper course would be to exhibit the photographs to the 
witness, and then if you want to prove them, do so. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. I want you to say, Major, looking at that photograph (handing photograph 
to witness )—— 

Mr. Hopetws.—Pardon me a moment. I had an experience the other day when 
“my learned friend produced something that he said he was not going to put in and 
then asked a question about it, and then the statement went in. I submit this is 
not evidence at all. Unless my learned friend is prepared to prove it, this photograph 
is not something he can put in and question the witness about. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is absolutely quibbling, and you know it very well. 

Mr Hoperms.—I do not know it very well. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—Then your experience is different from mine. 

Mr. Hopemws.—That may be. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The question as to whether that shall be treated as evidence or 
not is one of proof afterwards. Mr. Murphy has a perfect right to submit the photo- 
graph to the witness. 

Mr. Hopcrws.—I submit that he has not. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Then I will rule against you myself. 


Masor Hoperys. 
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Mr. Hovcixs.—I make this objection on account of the experience I had the other 
day. : 
The CuamMAN.—Supposing the witness can recognize the place? : Py 
Mr. Hopcixs.—That is a very different thing. My learned friend is putting in the 
photograph as if the witness recognized it. os ; ‘ 

Mr. Macponatp.—He has a right to submit it to the witness. Tf the witness does 
not recognize it, then Mr. Murphy must prove it. iene : 

Mr. Hopemws.—Then my objection is withdrawn if it 1s not put im unless the. 
witness recognizes it. : ; oe 

Mr. Murpuy.—Not unless this witness identifies it? 

Mr. Honetns.—Yes. : oy 

The Wirness.—This is not the cut I was referring to (after examining photo- 
graph). I do not recognize this as the cut I was referring to. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. You do not recognize it as the cut you referred to? Well, now, if you were 
shown a photograph of the cut you did refer to would you recognize it? 
Mr. Lennox.—That is not a fair question. 
Mr. Hopems.—Hardly a fair question. 
A. The ground looks so different in the photograph. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Everything looks different now, I know that. Could you tell us from looking 
at that photograph whether 40 per cent solid rock would be a liberal estimate?—A. I 
would never, never estimate a cut in a photograph. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I would never estimate a cut in a photograph. 

Q. Just by eye?—A. It depends upon what sort of estimate you want. If you 
want a close estimate I would have to go down and measure it, but I can give a 
quick enough estimate on 

Q. Would the cut shown in the photograph be estimated fairly liberally at 40 
per cent solid rock?—A. Ask me something easy. a 

Q. Can you say, or what do you say?—A. I could net say anything at all about 
it from that picture. I don’t know where this rock came from that is lying in front. 

Q. I am not asking you that?—A. It is very material if you are going to esti- 
mate it. 

Q. Since the rock is in the eut it doesn’t matter?—A. Yes; but here is a lot of 
rock piled up here. How do we know it has not come from the cut on the other side? 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Assuming it came there naturally and was not improperly placed there, what 
would you say?—A. You don’t know how far it goes under this bank; you could not 
classify it without 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. Could you estimate it by that photograph?—A. Oh, dear, no; could not 
begin to do it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Can you tell us, major, whether the cut shown in this photograph that I am 
exhibiting to you shows more rock than was in the cut that you referred to at the time 
of your visit?—A. That is not the cut that I referred to. 

; Q. I am asking you jf this photograph of a cut shows more rock than there was 
in the cut to which you referred at the time you visited it? ; 

Mr. Hoperss.—This cut has not been identified. It may be an 
to Beersheba. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is a perfectly legitimate question. 


ything from Dan 
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The Wiryess.—Without knowing how much rock there is in that—unless I knew 
how much rock there was in that 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. From the appearance in of the cut in that photograph?—A. You cannot judge. 

Q. Can you tell us what classification there would be of loose and solid rock ?— 
A. If you are standing at this end of the cut you cannot judge it, you have got to 
get into the cut. You are looking at it from the outside. 

Mr. Hoperws.—It looks like a photograph of the scene of the explosion on the 
line the other day. 

The Wirness.—This gives you no idea. You don’t know how many feet, you 
don’t know how far it runs in that way (indicating on the photograph). 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You did not get into the cut referred to except at either end and then walked 
over it?—A. We walked in. 

Q. Does this photograph look like the type of cut over which you walked?—A. I 
could not remember that. 

Q. Does it look like a sand cut?—A. Apparently there is—I don’t know whether 
there is sand or not on the other side. It looks like common excavation on one side. 

Q. The right hand of the cut as it faces you?—A. I could not say from the 
photograph whether it was sand or mud or clay. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you mean that this part would be common excavation (pointing to photo- 
graph) ?—A. That part looks like it. 

Q. This part here?—A. You don’t know what size the boulders are or tue loose 
reck; you cannot tell from the photograph. 

Q. Having looked it over for some minutes does the photograph recall to you the 
cut that you have been referring to?—A. It does not. 

Mr. Mureuy.—Then I would ask that Mr. Doucet identify the photograph. 

The CHatirmMan.—Mr. Doucet has been sworn. 

Mr. Hopeiwws.—The photograph should be identified. 

The Wirness.—I will take Mr. Doucet’s word. 

Mr. Hopcins.—Pardon me, I am counsel in this case. 

The CHamrMAN.—We will see what Mr. Doucet will say. 


Mr. Doucet, recalled and further examined. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Will you just explain to the committee what this photograph is that I have 
_ been showing to the Major, and state when it was taken?—A. I think that is the cut, 
taken in April, 1908, April last. 

Q. Yes?—A. The top of the cut is practically the same as when Major Hodgins 
was there. The bottom, of course, has been changed, but in the month of July we 
stopped working on the top and continued from both ends. 

Mr. Hopcins.—That rules it out. The visit was paid in June, 1907, and the 
photograph was taken in April, 1908. 

The Wirness.—The top is the same. 

Mr. Murruy.—They stopped in July, 1907, and the top of the cut, the witness 
says, is the same. 

Mr. Hoparns.—Let me say here that I object to calling Mr. Doucet in the middle 
of Major Hodgins’ cross-examination to identify something. If Mr. Doucet is called 
ultimately, and that photograph put in, lam not going to object, because then I will 

Mr. A. E. Doucet. 
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have the right to cross-examine him. But I object to his identifying a plLotograph 
at this stage and then presenting it to the witness who has alrealy said that he does 


not understand it. 
Mr. Macponatp.—I do not think Mr. Doucet should tell any more than the date 


which the photograph was taken, at this stage. : 
oe Mr. uccae ee witness has stated that the work on the cut which the Major 
has been referring to was stopped in July, 1907. He said that this photograph directly 
represents the top of the cut as it was when the visit was made. ci 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Hodgins’ objection is to the further examination of Mr. 
Doucet. You have identified the photograph and you can ask the Major, if you like, 
as to that date. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Very well. 

Q. I show you a second photograph of the same cut, Major: 

Mr. Hopamws.—Not for the purpose of putting it in, I suppose? 

The Wirness.—That is not the cut. 

Mr. Murruy.—I am asking the witness: ‘Do you identify that?’ 

The Witness.—Whereabouts is that ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Do you not think you had better go on with Mr. Doucet and 
identify all the photographs? 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Mr. Doucet, you have produced a second photograph of the eut to mwhich 
Major Hodgins has been referring. I ask you to explain to the committee what thjs 
photograph is and when it was taken?—A. It was taken in April, 1908, and it is the 
west end of that tunnel cut which was cancelled. 

Q. It is the west end of the tunnel cut which we have been speaking about ?—A. 
Taken in April, 1908. 

Q. And what does it show?—A. It shows the cut—the way it has turned out at 
the present time. ' 

Q. Is there any part of the cut the same as it was when the visit of Major 
Hodgins, yourself and others, was made in June, 1907?—A. This part here (pointing 
to photograph). 

Q. That is on the left of the photograph facing you?—A. Yes. At present that 
cut has turned out solid rock. 

Mr. Hopeins.—I object to my learned friend putting in his case now. I think I 
should have the chance to put in mine first. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I am only asking him to identify the photograph first. 

Q. What other photographs have you of the same cnt?—A. This is another photo- 
graph of this cut (producing photograph). 

Q. This third photograph is what?—A. That is the west end of the eut.. 

Q. The third photograph is the west end of the cut?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Lennox.—You had better mark them as a, b, ¢, &e. 

Photographs put in and marked Exhibits a, b and ec. 


Q. This photograph marked c showed what?—A. The west end of the cut. The 
north slope of the west end of the cut. 


Q. Of which cut?—A. This tunnel cut, cancelled. 


Q. And is that the cut to which we have been referring?—A. That is the cut to 
which you have been referring. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. How do you identify those photographs 2—A. The ; 
2— A. y were taken b : 
Q. You were not there?—A. No. ae 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. And what is this photograph (producing photograph ibi gee oe 
the east end of the cut. : iemenmte oS 


é 
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Q. The east end of which cut?—A. Of this same tunnel cut which was can- 
celled. 

Q. What does it show?—A. It shows the east end of the cut. 

Q. At what stage of the work?—A. Well, there has been very little done in there 
since Major Hodgins was there—the east end. 

Q. Since when?—A. Since June, 1907. 

Q. Now, is there any part of the work shown in this photograph b in the same 
condition as it was when you made a visit in June, 19077—A. This must be the sand 
referred to by Major Hodgins. 

Q. Where?—A. The top is still the same as it was in June, 1907. There are the 
cars and carts. 

Q. And is it close to these cars and carts? You say the sand is the same as was 
referred to by Major Hodgins?—A. Yes; there is the slope referred to. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do you recognize in these photographs a reproduction of the ground as it was 
known to yourself ?—A. Perfectly. 

Mr. Hopers.—I would like to reserve my cross-examination upon these photo- 
graphs until they are properly proven. I don’t think they could be proven by a man 
who did not see them taken. 


By Mr. Murphy: ae 
Q. Have you been over the ground since the visit of last year?—A. Yes, often. 
Witness retired. 


Examination of Major Hodgins resumed. 


By Mr. Murphy: ee 

Q. Now, Major, having seen these photographs, marked for the time being a, b, 
e and d A. They do not remind me of the cut. 

Q. Do they recall anything further to you of the material in that cut?—A. They 
do not remind me of the cut I refer to—that I have got in my mind. (After 
examining photographs again.) They do not. 

Q. They do not?—A. No. 

Q. Well, looking at the work as shown in these photographs, could you say now 
what would be a fair classification?—A. Oh, no; E could not. I would not classify 
by photographs. I would not give you a classification by a photograph. 

Q. You could not get any percentages at all then as to classification?—A. No. 

Q. From these photographs?—A. No, there is nothing to go by. 

Q. Do you remember telling us there was a track down one side of the cut to 
which you referred?—A. Not the one I referred to, one of the other cuts. 

Q. Which other cuts?—A. I think it was—we passed a couple—— 

Q. I did not get your answer, Major 2A. We passed a couple of cuts, and I 
think there was a track down the slope. It is this profile reminded me of it. It may 
possibly have been down that slope there (pointing to profile). 

Q. That is the slope of the cut shown at what station /—A. 40, 

Q. In the profile 7—A. Yes, but that is not the cut I referred to. 

Q. Look at photograph b showing some tracks. Are those the tracks you referred 
to?—A. No, there was not that amount of work done. 

Q. Well, you observe that there are a number of men shown in the cut in photo- 


graph b?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you recognize among them the Italian sub-contractor to whom you spoke ? 


—A. No, I could not. 


Masor Hopers. 
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Mr. Hoperxs.—Are you sure that is not where the explosion oceurred the other 
day ? 
Mr. MureHy.— Quite sure. 
The Witvess.—No, I cannot recognize him. 
By Mr. Murphy : 4 
Q. You cannot recognize him ?—A. No, 
Q. He was only a chance acquaintance ?~A. I think we dined at his camp after- 


wads and he gave us some very sweet champagne. 

Q. I see, treated you ?~—A. Treated us all. There was a big party there. I 
think it was his camp. 

Q. Now have you made any inquiry since your visit as to the actual percentage 
of solid rock that was returned from the cutting to which you have been referring ?— 
A. No, I have not had any means of getting at it. 

Q. You had what?—A. I think I asked Mr. Doucet, I am not certain. 

Q. And what did he tell yon ?—A. He laughed and said I was all wrong. 

Q. Said you were all wrong 7—A. Yes. I am not certain 

Q. Would you be surprised to learn that up to the end of May, 1907 there had 
been returned in the cut to which you refer a percentage of solid rock of only 29 per 
cent 7—A. Twenty-nine per cent ? 

Q. Yes ? 

Mr. Hopers.—You said the ent to which he referred. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Yes. 

Mr. Hoperws.—That is hardly fair. 

Mr. Murppy.—Why ? 

Mr. Hoperss.—Because you do not identify the return. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I am asking him about the cut to which he refers. 

Mr. Hopers.—Have you given him the cut to which he refers ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—The cut which he has been speaking about. 

Mr. Hopewws.—I submit we are entitled to have that question put, giving the 
exact station to which my learned friend refers when he says 29 per cent was 
returned. 

Mr. Murpuy.—We cannot blow hot and cold in that fashion. When we give him 
the station in the profile he recognizes nothing. 

Mr. Hopeis.—I want you to tie yourself down to something. 

Mr. Murpny.—lI am tieing the witness down to something. I am tieing him down 
to the cut which we have described. He has stated to the committee that in his 
opinion 40 per cent would be a liberal classification, and that he was told it was elas- 
‘sified at 86 per cent. He was in the cut with the engineers looking at it. 

Mr. Hopems.—Identify the 29 per cent ? 

ee eee am a him if he would be surprised to learn that 29 per 
aaa solid rock was all that had been returned for that cut to the end of May, 

Mr. Hopems.—What cut ? 

Mr. Murpny.—The one he has heen referring to. 

The Wirness.—I don’t think it could be the same one. 


By Mr. Murphy : 
Q. I am asking you what you have to say as to that retur 
Principally boulders or ledge. Was it ledge or boulders ? 
Q. I am asking you which it was?—A. I think it was ledge 


Q. In the estimates is there a distinction 
A. Yes. drawn between ledge and boulders :— 


Q. In the estimates?—A. Yes, © 
Q. Is there a separate heading for each?—A. No. 


n of 29 per cent 2—A. 
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Q. It is returned as solid rock, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am asking you if you would be surprised to learn that until May, 1907, there 
was only returned 29 per cent of solid rock in that cutting?—A. In ledge, yes; in 
boulders, no. 

Q. You have told us there is no such distinction as that drawn in the estimates? 
—A. You mean in the estimates sent in? 

Q. I mean in the estimates?—A. But there should be. 

Q. There is not, as a matter of fact—A. If you ask the engineer on the work he 
can tell the difference between ledge and boulders. 

Q. I am not asking that. You made the estimates when you were on the work? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make any distinction in your estimates?—A. What kind of estimates 
are you referring to? These rough estimates I have been giving you? 

Q. The estimates you sent in from month to month?—A. Those are made by the 
engineer on the work. 

Q. Did you make any distinction in those sent in from your district?7—A. I think 
I told them to keep a record of it. 

Q. I do not care what you told them, did you make that distinction?—A. We did 
not put it on the estimates sent in. 

Q. You did not put it on them?—A. No. 

Q. Then we have wasted all this time for nothing?—A. Why? 

Q. Beeause there must be a difference?—A. It should be in the estimates, because 
it is very difficult in going over the work 
Q. It should be?—A. Certainly. 

Q. But it was not in yours?—A. No, I do not think so; you can tell now and 
then in going through a cutting and seeing no ledge rock, and 100 yards of solid 
rock, one would naturally assume which were boulders, but in any mixed cutting 
which would be ledge and then run into a loose rock cutting you would get them 
crowded up together, so in reality they ought to be kept separate. 

Q. But when the return was sent to the commission it was under the heading of 
“solid rock’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be surprised to learn that up to the end of June, 1907, the highest 
percentage of solid rock in that cutting you have been speaking about was 32 per cent? 
—A. Which cutting? 

Q. The one at La Tuque that you visited with the engineers and on which the 
discussion took place?—A. How much? 

Q. 32 per cent. 

Mr. Hoveaiwws.—Since those papers have been quoted to the witness and he is 
asked to answer upon them, I think that the return should be produced, otherwise 
counsel may get an unfair advantage by making an assertion that when the returns 
are produced he may not be able to prove. 

Mr. Mureuy.—We have been trying to have it identified in the evidence of the 
witness who identifies it in particular references, and we are speaking now about the 
cut itself. 

The CHAIRMAN.—What was your question ? 

Mr. Murpny.—Whether the witness would be surprised to learn that the highest 
percentage of return of solid rock in the cutting he has been speaking about to the end 
ot June, 1907, was 32 per cent. 

Mr. Lennox.—If there are progress estimates returns, as counsel suggests, he 
should have them here, and on those estimates the witness could be examined, but in 
their absence I think he should not. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not agree with you at all, I think counsel has a perfect 
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right to ask the question, and when he comes to that part of his case he may put in 
he statement. 
The Cuamman.—The witness makes statements about that, and Mr. Murphy 
asks him if he would be surprised that a certain percentage was the highest returned ; 
the witness can answer just as he likes about it. 2 
Mr. Macponatp.—The witness says he did not know anything about the classi- 
fication, he could not even tell us who told him how it was classified, he saw one or two 
people, but couldn’t state which it was told him. 
A. Mr. Doucet told me the classification. 


By Mr, Murray: 

Q. On what cut did he tell you that?—A. That loose rock cut. 

Q. What was the loose rock cut +—A. It was the cutting that I went into—it is 
very hard to locate it on the profile or the station, if I had the station on the ground 
and the cross-cut I could have located it. 

Q. That is the same cut, the tunnel cut, that you have been speaking of ?—A. It 
has been spoken of as the tunnel cut. They told me that this cut I was looking at 
was originally laid out as a tunnel, but when the contractors opened it up 

By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Do you say as a matter of fact that the progress estimates disclosed that the 
tunnel cut in the month of June, when the witness was there, did not have any classi- 
fication more than 32 per cent of solid rock? 

Mr. MurpHuy.—Yes, 32 per cent for the month and 29 per cent for the month 
previous. 

Mr. Hopems.—I ask that these estimates be produced. 

Mr. Mureuy.—They will be produced. Outside of the photographs altogether 
there is only one cut mentioned in the charges, and my question relates to that cut, 
and the returns refer to that cut. 

A. I think the cut you are referring to is the second one we went through. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. No, Major, it is the first one ?—A. No. 

Q. I am speaking about the cut that you yourself described in your charges and 
evidence.—A. It is not the shape of the cut that I went through. 

Q. There is nothing the same as it was last June, I know that~A. Then why do 
you show me that. 

Q. These are accurate, that is why.—A. If the jog in there was there last June it 
would be there now. 
: Mr. Lennox.—I think that counsel had better refrain from that kind of comment- 
ing. These remarks are uncalled for. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The Major might have a great deal of difficulty in answering 
what he did months ago, but when he read those letters that difficulty might be removed. 
I do not think it is out of the way for counsel to mention a fact. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. What is your answer to that, Major 7—A. What is your question # 
Q. As to whether or not you would be surprised to learn that the highest percent- 


age returned for solid rock for the cutting you have been describing, and of which 
we have been speaking, was along in the month of June 32 per cent?—A. That was 
near my estimate of it, 40. 4 
Q. Would you be surprised to learn that was the return j i 
n sol 
month?—A. In boulders, no. oe Oe ee 
Q. I am not asking you about boulders, but solid rock 2 
and boulders, no. 
Q. You are trying to draw a distinction, you yourself told 44 
: ze) us Was 6 
mate?—A. Tf there had been any solid rock in situ I would have seen it. a 


—A. No, I say solid rock 
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Q. I am not asking you that. Just answer the question. In the estimates there 
is one return made for solid rock, that is under the heading ‘ Solid Rock’ 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us confine ourselves to that, that is what I am speaking about. Would 
you be surprised to learn that the return of solid rock in June, 1907, for the cutting 
sy visited at La Tuque was 32 per cent?—A. I would say it was about right if it was 
that. 

Q. You think it would be about right ?—A. It ought to be right, you see that 
would be near my estimate. 

Q. You yourself would be disposed to allow a more liberal return?—A. Oh, you 
see I could not guess. 


By Mr. Macdonald: . 


Q. Major, if the returns for the month of June, 1907, show that the solid rock 
was only classified at 32 per cent, then the statement in your charges that it was classi- 
fied at 86 per cent is wrong, is incorrect?—A. The statement of Mr. Doucet you mean 
is incorrect. 

Q. You are making the statement in the charge, you say it was classified 86 per 
cent solid rock?—A. Yes, you see I went on his statement. My statement would be 
wrong, and Mr. Doucet’s statement would be wrong, too. He was my informant.’ 

Q. That is if Mr. Doucet said it, we have not heard what he has to say about it. 
We are dealing with what Major Hodgins says in these charges here, and I want to 
direct his attention to the fact that the return was 32 per cent solid rock instead of 
86 per cent. 

Mr. Murpuy.—32 per cent is the highest, it was 29 per cent for May and 32 for 
June. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Now, can you give an instance of a mixed estimate for a tunnel having been 
made when the materials to be excavated were supposed to be 30 per cent of solid rock 
and the remaining 70 per cent some other material?—A. Could I give you what? 

An instance of a mixed estimate of that kind?—A. How do you mean, I do not 
quite understand you. 

Q. I mean, if you can give us an instance of a mixed estimate having been made 
for a tunnel where the solid rock was supposed to be 30 per cent and the remaining 
70 per cent, some other kind of material?—A. I do not know what you mean by 
mixed estimate. 

Q. Well, say a mixed classification, or a classification of a mixed eut ?—A.Can 
I give you an illustration? 

Q. Give me an instance, yes?—A. An instance of where an estimate has been 
made of a tunnel? ; 

Q. For a tunnel where the material was 30 per cent solid rock and the remain- 
ing 70 per cent some other material?—A. No. I do not think I have anything like 
in my mind. 

The Onamman.—Any other cut or any other material? 

Mr. Murpny.—In a tunnel principally, Mr. Chairman?—A. No, I cannot. 


Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Can you give me an instance of that kind, Major?—A. No. 

Q. Well, then, can you give us an instance where a tunnel was made through a 
district, or through a cut where there was mixed material in it?—A. You mean a 
lined tunnel ? 

an I do not know, I mean a tunnel on a right of way 2—_A., You have to line a 
tunnel as a general rule, that is through mixed material. There was a cored tunnel 
on the O.P.R., or a tunnel through mixed material and they eventually had to aban- 
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Q. You have said that this particular cut at LaTuque was originally estimated 
for a tunnel2—A. It was laid out for a tunnel; well, estimated for a tunnel by the 
location man, I suppose. 

Q. But what do you know about it 2—A. That is what I was told. : 

Q. Can you explain to the committee how it could have been estimated for a 
tunnel on only 30 per cent of solid rock?—A. I could not explain that. 

Q. What would the remaining 70 per cent be?2—A. If a tunnel had been put 
through this cut I was in, it would have required to be lined. 

Q. It would, which?—A. It would require to have been lined. 

Q. To have been lined?—A. Yes, and then when you line it you run into all 
sorts of expense and trouble, it is not easy work running a tunnel through material 
of that kind. 

Q. What is you answer?—A. It is no easy matter runing a tunnel through mixed 
material, it is expensive work. 

Q. You cannot give us any instance such as I have been asking you for?—A. Not 
that I can recollect just now. 


The committee rose. 


Monpay, June 15, 1908, 8.30 p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Mr. Mureny.—Referring to the discussion that took place this afternoon, Mr. 
Chairman, about the correspondence between Major Hodgins and Mr. Butler, I made 
inquiry of Mr. Butler, who is confined to the hospital, and apprised him of what the 
committee had decided with regard to Mr. Aylesworths’ correspondence and the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Commee. I then inquired regarding Mr. Butler’s correspondence 
with Major Hodgins, and I am in receipt of the following letter (reads) 


Sr. Luke’s Hospirat, 
OrtTawa, June 15, 1908. 
Cuartes Murruy, Esq., 
Barrister, &., Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—Referring to your inquiry about the correspondence between Major 
Hodgins and myself, I beg to say that I am willing to produce it if Major Hodgins 
informs the investigating committee that he waives any privilege that may attach 
to the correspondence in question being marked ‘ Private and confidential.’ I have 
already given him copies of the two letters. As I may be confined to the hospital for 
a couple of weeks, I could not personally produce the correspondence before the expiry 
of that time. 


Yours truly, 
M. J. BUTLER. 


My learned friend this afternoon said that on receipt of a letter from Mr. Butler 
he would be willing that this correspondence be produced? 
- are Hopews.—I suppose you have a letter from Mr. Conmee saying the same 
ling ¢ 
Mr. Murpuy.—No; I understood the chairman would see Mr. Conmee ; 


Ack L MAN. . B 
Bir he CHAIRMAN.—I have not seen Mr. Conmee yet, but think I shall see him to- 


Mr. Murpuy.—Mr. Butler states that he is willing t 
‘2 . 0 produce tl j 
private and confidential’ seal is removed. i Ce 


Mr. Macponatp.—Very well. When the here wi i 
: y are here will be i 
their production. ane noteh ae 
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The ecross-examination of Major Hodgins resumed: 
By Mr. Murphy: 


a Q. We were speaking before adjournment, Major, of the classification in District 
B, and of a particular cut to which you have referred in your charges and described 
in your examination-in-chief and in your cross-examination. I would ask you to 
tell the committee briefly just what, in your opinion, the classification of that cut 
ought to have been?—A. Well, I cannot give the classification in detail very closely! 

Q. It was a mixed cut, was it?—A. A mixed cut, yes. : : 

Q. Well, give it as closely as you can?—A. Well, it was what I put down then 
as loose rock cutting, pure and simple. 

: Q. It was what you put down at that time as loose rock cutting ?—A. At that 
time, yes. 

Q. May I take your answer as meaning that, in your opinion, that it should have 
been classified as loose rock?—A. With the exception of whatever boulders there were, 
over the specified size, of solid rock. 

Q. And how should they have been classified?—A. Solid rock. 

Q. Can you give us the percentage?—A. No, I could not give you the percentage. 

Q. You could not do that? 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Repeat that answer?—A. No; I could not give the percentage. 
Q. You said that you would classify it as loose rock cutting and something more? 
—A. Except the boulders over a cubic yard. 


se By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. I understand you to say, Major, you could not give the percentage of either? 
—A. Not exactly. 
>  Q. In your examination-in-chief, as reported at page 128, you referred to this 
cut as a very nasty looking cut. Would you just explain what you mean by that ?— 
A. That means it was a hard cut to take out. 

Q. A hard cut to take out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, in what respect was it a hard cut to take out?—A. It was full of these 
small boulders, and it would make it difficult in placing the blast—that the contrac- 
tors always have a certain amount of trouble when they get into a cut of that kind. 
Tt is a very difficult cut to judge the most effectual place to put in the charges, and 
altogether the handling of it. 

Q. It was difficult, you say, to judge the place to put in the blasts?—A. It is a 
difficult cut for a contractor to handle. I know they always complain of cuts like 
that. They do not like to get them carrying on the work, any work. 

Q. And that is what you mean by the phrase ‘a nasty looking cut’?—A. Yes; 
from a contractor’s standpoint. 

Q. Could it have been ploughed?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. It could not?—A. On the level, of course, it might have been ploughed ; but 
the way the formation lay there, it could not have been ploughed. That is, from a 
practical standpoint, no one would ever think of making a contractor plough it. 

Q. In your opinion, as an engineer, what do you think the cost per yard would 
be of taking out that cut ?—A. Oh, well, that is a question that can only be answered 
by men who have watched the cutting coming out. 

Q. That can ony be answered by some engineer or some man on the ground see- 
ing the work done?—A. Yes. The exact cost, you see, to get 

Q. Could you express any opinion regarding that?—A. The cost? 

Q. Yes?—A. I don’t know what the wages 

Mr. Lennox.—Would that be a proper part of our inquiry now? 

Mr. Murruy.—It seems to me it would. 
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The Wirness.—I don’t know what the wages would be in Quebec. 

Mr. Mureuy.—However, the witness says he cannot say. 

Q. There were tunnel] cuts in your district, of course?—A. Yes. : : 

Q. Had you seen any cut up there like the one you have described as having 
visited at La Tuque?—A. No. : 

Q. Any mixed cuts?—A. Oh, there were mixed cuts, but we had not run into any 
tunnel in the mixed material. The approaches to some of the tunnels might have been 
mixed. oak 

Q. Was there any cut in your district A. Similar to that 2 : 

Q. Similar to this one at La Tuque?—A. I don’t think so. It is an exceptionally 
bad one, in my opinion, at La Tuque. 

Q. You do not think there was one?—A. No. There are some bad cuts up there, 
but I think that was a tougher one. 

Q. This one at La Tuque, you think, was a tougher one?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, have you told us, Major, about all the classification that you saw in 
District ‘B’2—A. I think so; that I gave any particular notice to. 

Q. And I presume it is only the classification that you gaye particular notice to 
that you ‘can speak of 2—A. Yes. : 

Q. In your charges you have stated that when you saw the Quebec classification 
creeping into your district you took exception to it +—A. Yes, that is excessive clas- 
sification. 

Q. Then that must have been on the same kind of work as you saw in District 
“B, was it not 2—A. No. 

Mr. Hopems.—Where is that statement to be found ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—He said so in his evidence. JI have not it identified in my printed 
copy, but I have in my notes. 

Q. You remember making that statement, Major 2A. No. 

Q. You don’t remember making that statement, that when you saw the Quebec 
classification creeping in you objected ?—A. I am just looking around to see. 

Q. At page 130 of the evidence given in your examination-in-chief, appears the 
following (reads) : 

‘Q. From what you saw in Quebec, in that district, were you prepared to adopt 
that standard of classification as applying to your district ?—A. No, what I saw and 
heard.’ 

Mr. Hopems.—What he heard is what he states. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I cannot find the reference in the printed evidence, but I have it 
in my notes. 

Q. In your letter to the Colonist you state (reads) : 


‘Mr. C. A. Young, Commissioner for Manitoba, then advised that I should go to 
Quebec, and see how things were managed in that district, where contractors were 
not kicking and get an object lesson. I went and returned determined not to allow 
Quebec clessification to ke introduced into the western district as long as I remained 
in charge. This, of course, led to trouble and I got no assistance from the chief 
engineer Fes 
“If Monsieur Poulin, the engineer appointed by Monsieur Parent to replace me 
on the western district, has allowed the introduction of classification similar to that 
in Quebec, this will account for an increase in the estimated cost of the line. If 
this increase amounts to three or four million dollars (333 per cent). It is time the 
public demanded some explanation from the government.’ 

Q. Do you remember writing that, Major 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that recall the other statement I have been asking you about, when you 
discovered the Quebec classification was creeping in you objected to it ae What is 
that again 2 

Q. Tf you recall making the statement that when you discovered the Quebee 
classification was creeping in in your district you objected to it 2—A. Yes. 


a 
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Q. On what class of work did you discover the Quebec classification was creep- 
ing in ‘—A. Well, it was the jump that McIntosh was giving in his division 

Q. Oh, he is the individual in connection with whose work 1G ee 

Q. But I am asking what is the character of the work in connection with which 
you said you found it was creeping in ?—A. The character of the work ? 

Q. Yes ?—A. It was the stripping of the rock cuts, principally, the stripping of 
rock cuts. ‘ 

ae Any other material ?—A. Earth and loose rock excavation returned as solid 
rock, 

Q. Well now, does that bear any resemblance to this work in Quebec 2—A. It was 
not similar, the way it was of course it would come under the heading of loose rock 
but that loose rock cutting, that cutting in Quebec I have referred to, was a sa 
hard one, and the stripping that McIntosh turned into solid rock was not of the same 
degree or hardness in my opinion. 


By Mr. Macdonald : 
Q. That is the cutting in Quebec ?—A. Yes, that cutting in Quebec was a bad 


one. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. Are you aware, Major, that the question of classification ‘in Quebec, some 
time after your visit, came up for discussion between all parties interested 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And are you aware that a visit was paid there some time in October last by 
the representatives of the Transcontinental Railway and the representatives of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific?—A. I am not aware of the date. : 

Q. But you are aware that there was a visit?—A. Yes, I have seen it in some of 
the papers. ‘ 

Q. Where?—A. On the file here. 

Q. That is in some of the papers that have been produced ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were these the same papers to which you referred in your previous examina- 
tion as having seen legal opinions given regarding classification there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then having seen these opinions ‘you are also aware that following the visit 
{vu that district in the fall of last year, and following the giving of these legal 
opinions an interpretation was given by the chief engineer of the Transcontinental 


Railway ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. When did you become aware of this? Since the investigation or before ?—A. 
Well, I think, just about the time of the investigation. 

Q. I am speaking of the investigation we are having here. Was it since com- 
mencement of this investigation that you became aware of it?—A. Just about the 
commencement of it, I got it in papers I received from Mr. Murphy. 

Q. Papers that are produced here in this investigation?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not think we ought to go into this evidence. The papers themselves are 
the best evidence we can get on this matter?—A. I heard something of it 

Q. You heard something of it, tell us what it is you heard.—A. I think I heard 
something about opinions, legal opinions from Mr. Armstrong when he first came up, 
that is the day I first got down here. 

Mr. Lennox.—I submit we ought not to go into this, it is ai] hearsay, if it 
becomes evidence at any time we will get proper evidence upon it from Mr. Arm- 
strong or the documents. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I am not going into that question here. 

’ Mr. Lennox.—You are framing questions upon it and getting on the record. 
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Mr. Murruy.—I am asking what knowledge he had of classificaticn in Quebec of 
which he has spoken. 


By Mr. Murphy: : 
Q. You had some conversation when at La Tuque with the chief engineer of the 
Transcontinental Railway regarding classification, Major?—A. No. : 
Q. Didn’t you ask him something about it?—A. No. I went to him; I was going 
to have a discussion and ask him what his opinion was, or if he had seen some of the 
cuttings down there. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Is that Mr. Wood?—A. No, Mr. Lumsden. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You are aware that there was afterwards a difference of opinion between the 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacifie and the chief engineer of the Trans- 
continental Railway regarding classification in that district, are you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have seen the interpretation of the Chief Engineer of the Trans- 
continental Railway ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have referred to it in your evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have mentioned that had you seen it before it would have modified 
your views? 

Mr. Hopems.—He did not say that. 

By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. What was it you said as to that?A. I do not just remember what words I 
used, but it was this, that if that opinion was in force when I was down in Quebec £ 
could have accounted for the classification of that cutting. 

Q. I see, I see. Well, knowing that opinion now what have you to say about the 
classification you saw in that cutting? 

Mr. Hopems.—Which opinion ? 

Mr. Murpny.—Mr. Lumsden’s. 

Mr. Hoperms.—I would like you to quote the opinion to the witness, there are 
three opinions of Mr. Lumsden’s. 


Mr. Murpny.—I am referring to the opinion that the witness himself refers to. 
Mr. Macponatp.—Is it the one he has referred to himself. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Having seen the opinion 
Mr. Parent.—There was only one opinion given by the chief engineer. 


Mr. Hopeins.—No, two. 
Mr. Parent.—Only one. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Having seen that opinion of the chief engineer of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way, what have you to say now as to the classification at La Tuque?—A. Well, I think 
two opinions can be given about the chief engineer’s interpretation of the solid rock 
specification. I think possibly it would come under the head of what Mr. Lumsden now 
calls ‘assembled rock.’ His definition of assembled rock was very vague and undi- 
vided in that under the term assembled rock, well, that cutting was certainly an assem- 
bling of what I called this afternoon ‘nigger heads, small stones about the size of a 
man’s head. If that interpretation of Mr. Lumsden’s idea of assembled rock is taken 
that might be considered as solid rock, because he gives 

_ Q. That is, this La Tuque cutting might be considered solid rock?—A. Yes, he 
gives 


Mr. Heperys.—I would like if the opinion be produced when referred to. 
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: A. He gives six items of what he now calls solid rock. When I was there this 
asia had not been given. I think you said it was given in January, wasn’t 
i 

Q. Yes—A. And No. 5, of Exhibit No. 38 (54), this a copy—— 

Mr. Parent.—These were all produced before the House. 

A. Mr. Lumsden gives a diagram, No. 1, ‘rock in ledges,’ which is not specified. 
Then No. 2 is ‘rock in boulders over one cubic yard; No. 3 is ‘ conglomerate rock or 
plum pudding stone’—it is a question what that is, plum pudding stone—No. 4, 
‘detached ledge rock is mass over one cubic yard’—that is the same as boulders, whe- 
ther it is square or round—then comes No. 5, “rock in masses of over one cubic yard,’ 
and then in brackets ‘(assembled rock) which in the judgment of the engineer can be 
best removed by blasting. Then down below the description is a foot note of the 
classification which refers to 5 and 6 and says this: ‘To form a judgment as to whe- 
ther or not it is best removed by blasting, the chief engineer must view the work in 
progress or leave it to be decided by the engineer in charge, whose duty it is to 
frequently visit the work during its operation and be governed thereby and act 
accordingly.’ 

According to my interpretation of that, the chief engineer must view the work 
in progress, that is, himself, therefore he leaves it to the decision of the engineer in 
charge. 

Q. And says so?—A. And says s0, that is the engineer in charge is the supreme 
mad according to this interpretation. Have you his opinion of assembled rock 
there ? 

Q. Here it is (handing document to witness)—A. This is what he gives in his 
letter of January 9, 1908 (Exhibit No. 38 (53) : 


“The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
‘Ottawa, Ont. 

‘Sir,—I have to-day been handed by the secretary a copy of a letter from the 
Deputy Minister of Justice, dated the 6th instant, with respect to my interpretation 
of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of our general specifications. After fully considering 
his remarks in regard to the words after ‘rock assembled’ (the individual pieces of 
such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size). I have concluded in deference 
to his remarks these bracketed words might be omitted, as also the words ‘ not covered 
under clause 34,’ in items 1 and 2 under the heading loose rock. 

“My interpretation of these clauses will now be as follows :— 


““Clause 84.—Solid Rock Excavation. 


“Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubie yard, which in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed 
by blasting.” 

“T am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses, as specified, must 
(firstly) be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known as 
plum pudding stone), boulders, or ledge rock displaced (in pieces each exceeding one 
cubic yard in size) rock assembled, also shale rock, such as in the judgment of the 
engineer may be best removed by blasting. 

‘TI attach a diagram in explanation of the above, which in my opinion is all that 
is included under clause 34, solid rock.’ 


Clause 85, Loose Rock. 


<« All large stones and boulders, measuring more than one cubic foot and less 
than one cubic yard, and all loose rock, whether in situ or otherwise, that may be 
removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials 
that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a 10-inch grading 


5—23 
: Masor Honerys. 
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plough behind a team of six good horses properly handled, and without the necessity 
of blasting, although blasting may be oecasionally resorted to, shall be classified as 
“loose rock.’ ” : 

‘Under this heading I would inelude:— 

‘(1) All large stones and boulders more than one cubie foot and less than one 
cubic yard. : 

(2) All loose rock in situ or otherwise that may be removed by hand, pick or 
bar. ; ; 

© (3) All cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that cannot, in the 
judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a 10-inch grading plough behind a team 
of six good horses properly handled, and without the necessity of blasting, although 
blasting may be occasionally resorted to. 


Clause 86—Common Excavation. 


‘“ Common excavation will inelude all earth, free gravel or other material of any 
character whatever, not classified as solid or loose rock.” 

‘This interpretation was made by me after consulting with Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber, General Consulting Engineer io the Government.’ 


And the diagram he attaches to that letter. 

Q. From which you have been quoting?—A. Rock in mass of over one cubic 
yard, assembled rock, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed 
by blasting—the diagram shows rock of all sizes; they are classed together. 

Mr. Hopems.—Then there is a different opinion of the 16th of December? 

A. Yes, he changes his opinion of assembled rock, and he doesn’t give the exact 
size. c 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. He omits the question of size?—A. He has really shirked the question of 
assembled rock. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. He defines that, does he not, Major?—A. He defines it; the Deputy Minister 
of Justice corrected him, and he—— 

Q. It was overlooked in that letter of January 9, and referred to later on 2—A. 
The trouble is here, he does not say what rock assembled is; in his opinion, before 
this, he said what rock assembled was to be. Have you got it here? 

Q. It is all there, I think 2—A. That would be the crux of the whole thing. Mr. 
Lumsden should explain what ‘rock assembled’ is; but I should take it that the 
words ‘rock assembled,’ that is taking it for granted that Mr. Lumsden is right in 
his interpretation of the specification, he changes the interpretation he has given to 
his engineers, they are bound to follow it out, and if they want a further interpreta- 
tion they should go to him. If it is plain enough, I suppose they can use their own > 
judgment, but they are not to put in any further interpretation of assembled rock except 
that which is given in this diagram, which reads this way: ‘No. 5, rock in masses 
of over one cubic yard (assembled rock), which, in the judgment of the engineer, 
can be best removed by blasting.’ That might or might not be taken to cover the 
classification of that cutting. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. But it mentions further on what size the boulders may be?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. How do you think it covers that; is it where it sa 


- : ys there, as you i 
‘over one cubic yard in diameter’2—A. It does not say ‘ hdmi 


eat 
in diameter,’ but ‘rock in 
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masses,’ those are the words ; and this word ‘masses’ comes in again, ‘rock in 
masses over one cubic yard,’ and then in brackets ‘ assembled rock,’ do <n Gene 

i Q. It is pretty hard to know what he does mean?—A. Now, if the individual 
pieces of rock, assembled rock, are to be taken and treated separately, Mr. Lumsden 
should have said so, but he does not; he says ‘rock in masses,’ and then in brackets 
‘(assembled rock)’; that is to say, what he means by ‘rock in masses’ is ‘ assembled 
rock,’ and that is the point, you see. On No. 5 I think you can argue two ways. 
He adds down here at. the foot, he shifts his own authority as official arbitrator to the 
shoulder of the engineer in charge when he says: ‘To form a judgment as to whether 
or not it is best removed by blasting, the chief engineer must view the work in pro- 
gress or leave it to be decided by the engineer in charge.’ The provision that the chief 
engineer must view the work in progress would mean that he would have to view it 
often enough to get a sufficiently intelligible idea of it to form that judgment. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Or think, Major, the masses to which you refer, regarding the size of the rock, 
is referred to in the letter of the Deputy Minister of Justice of the 6th of January, 
19087—A. Yes. : 

Q. In which he says A. He states the point there. 

Q. He says: ‘The specification speaks of rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed by 
blasting. If “rock assembled” may be regarded as a mass of rock and if it may be 
best removed by blasting, I do not see why, under the specification, it is material 
whether the individual pieces exceed or are less than one cubic foot in size’??—A. 
He is right. 

Q. ‘and if “rock assembled” is not regarded as a mass, the minimum limit of 
size which can be classified as solid rock exceeds one cubic yard. It seems to me, 
however, that these questions are largely engineering questions, the solution of which 
depends principally upon the judgment of the engineer, having regard to the terms 
used in this specification’?’—A. He gives you two points there, you see, and does not 
give anything more. He gives two points to work on. 

Q. And that is adopted by the chief engineer in his letter of January 9, which 
hegins: ‘I have been handed, by the secretary, a copy of a letter from the Deputy 
Minister of Justice, dated the 6th instant, with respect to my interpretation of Clauses 
33, 34, 35 and 36 of our general specifications. After fully considering his remarks 
in regard to the words after “ rock assembled,” the individual pieces of such assembled 
rock exceeding one cubie foot in size, I have concluded, in deference to his remarks, 
these bracketed words might be omitted, as also the words “ not covered under Clause. 
34,” in items 1 and 2 under the heading “loose rock.’ Then he proceeds to give 
his interpretation?—Yes; well, as to the Deputy Minister’s query, the Deputy 
Minister says : ‘If “rock assembled” may be regarded as a mass of rock and if it 
may be best removed by blasting, I do not see why, under the specification, it is 
material whether the individual pieces exceed or are less than one cubic foot in size, 
and if “rock assembled” is not regarded as a mass, the minimum limit of size 
which ean be classified as solid rock exceeds one cubic yard.’ The Deputy Minister 
says ‘if, and Mr. Lumsden, in giving his third opinion, does not mention any size. 
Therefore, the engineer, I should take it, under Mr. Lumsden, has to follow Mr. 
Lumsden’s interpretation as best he can, unless he gets a further interpretation from 


Mr. Lumsden. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 
Q. That is regardless of size?—A. Regardless of size. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. What do you understand the opinions of thes various gentlemen mean, are 
Magor Hopers. 
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they the interpretation of what the words are in the specification t—A. I gather they 
are the interpretations of the word ‘mass’ in the specification, that is the question, 
the whole thing rests on that question, and when I read that letter - had no idea of 
how these legal opinions, or Mr. Lumsden’s interpretation of the specification were, I 
was going on the old definition, the one you will find that Mr. Lumsden gave as his 
interpretation of the specification prior to this, and that would agree with mine. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. Of the 16th of December?—A. I do not know whether I have it here now. 
But the whole question is really as to the interpretation as to whether it is best removed 
by blasting. Why all material of that kind is best removed by blasting in some cases, 
as I pointed out the other day, it is a good thing to shake up earth by blasting, you 
do not remove earth out of the pit by blasting, and you do not remove rock by blasting, 
unless you waste it. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 
Q. You may ‘move’ rock, but you do not ‘remove’ it?—A. It has to be finally 
moved and put into the dump. But Mr. Lumsden on this diagram here says, ‘The Chief 
Engineer must view the work in progress. ’ 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Or——A. ‘ Leave it to be decided by the engineer in charge,’ and that means 
that if he is going to judge it he must view it whilst the work is in progress, that is he 
must make sufficiently frequent trips on the work while it is in progress in order to be 
able to judge. Most of the chief engineers would judge by going down at any time, 
the chief engineer, as a rule, would be able to tell you, if you took him up to a cut 
whether it was best removed by blasting, whether the cutting was out or whether the 
men were working in it, he would have some idea while it was in progress, we get more 
or less accustomed as to how work should be handled although we are not expert quar- 
rymen, or not so much accustomed to the use of powder as the contractor is, so as to 
be able to give a judgment. I might say what the classification should be and if it does 
not run into very great figures it would be within 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That is, you give him the benefit of the doubt?-A. We always give the con- 
tractor the benefit of the doubt, because these amounts do not count very much one 
way or the other. . 

Q. Do the specifications in regard to solid rock vary very much in the different 
railways with which you have had to do?—A. Not very much, this is the greatest 
variation J have ever seen. 

Q. I mean does the specification in this case very much differ from what you 
have seen in other railways?—A. Yes, for instance, I have had cemented gravel 
sometimes that is worse to take out than some classes of solid rock, and I have had to 
ask permission from my superior to allow a certain amount of solid rock, and he 
wa have to get permission from his superior to allow a certain amount of solid 
Tock. 

Q. To allow cemented gravel as solid rock?—A. To make a special point of it so 
that we could allow solid rock for cemented gravel, not all cemented gravel, because 
some is not as tough and cemented or as hard as other cemented gravel, and you have 
to judge. It does not amount to very much that you give the contractor extra in such 
eases, but it helps him out and he has the idea that the engineer is liberal, but they 
are really very small items. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. You mean that on works on which you have been engaged before cemented 
gravel would sometimes be classified as solid rock?—A. In special cases where we got 
specia] permission. 
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Q. That is not what I want. Is cemented gravel ever classified under the speci- 
fications as solid rock?—A. I could not say from memory, but as a rule it is not. It 
used to go under a separate heading, under the heading of ‘ hardpan,’ but then again 
we used to get into trouble with hardpan, because the contractors would claim that 
different classes of material were really hardpan and to get a specification with the 
least objection, and that can be followed throughout you require to have a specification 
with as few things in it as possible. 


By Mr. Macdonald : 


Q. You would leave it to the judgment of the engineer?—A. Look at it from this 
way, not an engineering standpoint: take the earth and common excavation as 30 cents, 
loose rock as 60 cents, and solid rock as $1.70. There is too much difference between 
the loose rock and the solid rock. It is too much of a jump and that is why I said 
the other day there ought to have been a middle price or the loose rock should have 
ben raised. That loose rock price is too low without an intermediate price in there 
and that is what led to all the trouble. You can see that if the difference between 
loose rock and solid rock is $1.10, the different classes of hard material that would 
come under loos2 rock would—I cannot explain it very well. 

Q. I quite see ?—A. You see the point I mean. That is the whole trouble in 
this, the question of what is loose rock and solid rock. 

Q. Bezause there is quite a disparity in the prices 7—A. Exactly. Now in the 

ease of that cut at La Tuque I made use of the words ‘heart breaking.’ There was 
a very very hard cut there. That is as hard a cut as I have seen on the line anywhere 
for some time, and in my opinion, according to the specifications, during the time I 
was there the 60 cent material would break any contractor. 

Q. He could not get out at that figure 7—A. Absolutely he could not have begun 
to do it. It was a question for the chief engineer to decide . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the cut you called a very bad cut ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. That is the one you have described in your charges in this way: ‘ The ground 
was a mixture of loose rock with some boulders and some earth and wet sand on top’? 
—A. Yes, I should have left the sand out. I corrected it afterwards. 

Q. There was no solid rock in place visible in June, 1907, so that anything that 
could be classified as solid rock would consist of large boulders over a cubic yard in 
dimension” That is what you called a very bad cut ge AY, AYES, 


By Mr. Macdonald : 

Q. Mr. Lumsden had a certain view about what these specifications meant?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Some issue was raised over that and it was referred to three counsel. Is that 
right, Mr. Murphy ? i 

Mr. Murruy.—No, the different contractors got opinions from counsel and sent 
them in. 

The Wrrness.—That is the way I take it. The contractors evidently did that 
according to the opinion given. The chief engineer and the engineers in Quebec dis- 
agreed on the interpretations of this specification. The chief now practically has 
given as his opinion, as far as T can make it out, the opinion of the engineers in 
Quebec. First of all he said they were absolutely wrong and refused to sign the esti- 
mates in November. In January he says they are all right. 

Q. In the meantime these legal opinions were placed before him 2A. Exactly. 
I have no doubt a os oO 

Q. He changed his view 2—A. He changed his view on this legal opinion. t is 
not for me to say whether the legal opinions are right or wrong. There is a very 
important question comes in there and I don’t know whether J am here to— 
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Q. It only shows the complexity of all these questions of classification to the lay 
mind ?—A. I don’t consider I am here to argue the Grand Trunk brief or anybody 
else’s brief. : 

Mr. Lennox.—I don’t think you are here to argue any side. * , 

The Wrrness.—When I wrote that letter I did not know anything about the chief 
engineer’s new opinion. Now as far as I can make out, I have not examined the 
work in Quebec or I have not gone into this question Oe? assembled rock’ very closely 
to see what it really means, but I am informed by engineers that Mr. Lumsden’s 
opinion covers that work. ‘ 

Q. Isee. That is this description that he has laid down in that document?—A. 
And I might say further I am very glad it did. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 
Q. What is that you say ?~A. I am very glad it did. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, that Quebee classification which you objected to see creeping into your 
district, Major. On what did you base your objection to it——?—A. You see, sir 

Q. Let me finish my question. On what did you base your objection? Was it 
on what you saw yourself during your trip or what you heard from some other per- 
sons ?/—A. On my trip? 

Q. Yes, you said you objected to the Quebec classification creeping into your dis- - 
trict ~—A. Yes. i 

Q. On what did you base your objection to the Quebec classification ? Was it 
from what you saw ?—A. What I saw, yes. 

Q. What you saw there ?—A. Yes. 

Q. About that cut you spoke about especially ?—A. Yes, and Mr. Grant had 
been up in the district and as far as I could gather from questioning the engineers 
he had directly or indirectly -suggested to them that they should raise their classifica- 
tion, and spoken of how things were classified in Quebec. I was getting answers to 
some questions that Mr. Lumsden had asked me to get when I got notice to go and I 
did not get all those. Some of the engineers said that he had not seen them. Other 
engineers Said that he had seen them and had not said anything to them, and other 
engineers said he said a good deal to them: and I connected that classification, that 
jump in classification or the rise in classification with Mr. Grant, that he had 
brought it up there from the Quebec district; but the question of ‘masses’ was never 
raised. The clause that Mr. Lumsden and the legal gentlemen have given opinions 
on was never raised in those days. 

Q. Did you consider that the examination that you had made in the work there 
was sufficient to enable you to express an opinion on the elassification?—A. On that 
cutting? Certainly, sir. It is a pure and simple rock cutting according to the old 
interpretation, a loose rock cutting. The old interpretation of the specifications was 
that that had to be rock in ledges or boulders of over a cubic yard except by the engi- 
neers in Quebec—I will qualify it by that. That was Mr. Doucet’s opinion at the 
time I was there, and it is his opinion now. I did not know what his opinion was in 
those days. He has stuck to his opinion, but- Mr. Lumsden has changed his. : 

Mr. Hopers.—I scarcely think, Mr. Chairman, that your question to the witness 
was put in proper form. 

The CuamMman.—What I wanted to know was whether he formed his opinion on 
the classification in Quebec from what he saw there? 

The Witness.—Formed my opinion on the classification ? 

'Q. Yes, you say you objected to the classification 2—A. Yes, and what Mr. Arm- 
strong told me down there. 


Q. Not only what you saw at Quebec but what Mr. Armstrong told you2?—A. 
. Yes, and the conversation with Mr. Grant. 
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Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Grant in Quebec?—A. No, I don’t 


think so. 


Mr. Mureuy.—The witness says now that he had conversations with Mr. Grant. 
The Wirness.—Not in Quebec. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Not in Quebec?—A. Well, I did have conversations with him, but I don’t 
remember what they were about. 


By Mr. Macdonald: = 


Q. Well, Major, this question of classification which had been raised with you in 
July in the two divisions.—A. Yes. 

Q. You found material was being classed as solid rock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you thought should be loose rock?—A. Yes, they had been—they had 
been reported, as I pointed out here the other night, month after month as common 
excavation and loose rock. 

Q. Did you certify to the July returns?—A. Yes, you see I just came up from 
the east. I just had time to sign these estimates and send them down. I think I 
got up one day and signed them and sent them down the next. 


By Mr. Hodgins: : 
Q. You sent them with a letter?—A. They had tobe in Ottawa on the 8th and 
I was delayed coming up to Toronto. I started to get up there sooner but 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You sent them in with a covering letter /—A. A covering letter, and I just 
had time to glance at this extraordinary, statement, that McIntosh has put in with 
Form 4, showing that he had transferred certain items to the solid rock column. 

Q. Who was this letter from?—A. McIntosh. I think it is Exhibit 8, is it not? 

Q. We have that letter?—A. You have the exhibit here. 

Q. Would that transference be in accordance with the view which had been since 
expressed by these lawyers and Mr. Lumsden?—A. No, I did not look upon it—no, 
some of it might come under 

Q. Some of it might ?—A. But that earth never should go in as solid rock. 

(Q). A portion of it, I suppose, would be covered by the interpretation of Mr. 
Lumsden and the lawyers ?—A. It was stripping. I would not say that until I went 
up over the work and Jooked over it again. 

Q. Again ?—A. Yes. It is a question—you see it is not much of a guide. I 
want to point—— 

Q. Mr. Lumsden’s opinion, of course, changes the whole thing. Jf you were 
working under that opinicn now you would have to take a very different opinion ?7—A. 
I would want Mr. Lumsden to describe what he means by that [pointing to diagram, 
sketch No. 5, Exhibit No. 38, (54). ] 

Q. You would want a fuller explanation of diagram sketch No. 5 ?—A. Now 
who can tell me what size any one of these boulders are. They might be the size of 
a pigeon’s egg. 

Q. Mr. Lumsden would have to tell you that. I don’t think anybody around this 
board knows ?—A. There is nothing to tell you what assembled rock is, because you 
have to take it from this. Now numbers of them would form a bunch of boulders 


together. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 
Q. Does it represent earth ?—A. No, indurated clay. To me that represents a 
rubble wall, it does not represent any material that is found in an ordinary rock 


cutting. 
Mr. A. E. Doucet. 
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By Mr. Macdonald : 
Q. Of course, that changes the whole classification idea 2—A. Absolutely. 
Mr. Hopcrws.—Yes, upon that point. i ‘ : 
The Wiryess.—I can argue upon that point, that same classification, or Ican just 
sit down and discount the argument I put in and knock them all to pieces. 


By Mr. Hodgins : 
Q. Take another view ?—A. Yes. Do you want me to do that, Mr. Murphy ? 
According to my interpretation of that clause it is up to Mr. Lumsden and down 
here he says it is not. Do you see 2 


By Mr. Macdonald : 
Q. Yes ?—A. You must go and ask the senior engineer, the chief engineer, what 
he means by that. Down below he says he leaves it to his junior. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. Is not that item 5 covered by the opinion of the Deputy Minister of Justice 
of the 6th January 2—A. The Deputy Minister has given an evasive answer which is 
adopted by Mr. Lumsden in his letter of January 9. Now, here is what the Deputy 
Minister says—— 

Q. I am asking you if the item No. 5 is not covered by the letter of the Deputy 
Minister of Justice +—A. It is spoken of by the Deputy Minister of Justice, but I 
do not think the deputy has given an opinion. He says (reads): 

‘The specification speaks of rock found in ledges or masses of more than one 
cubic yard which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed by blasting. 
If “rock assembled” may be regarded as a mass of rock, and if it may be best 
1emoved by blasting, I do not see why under the specification it is material whether 
the individual pieces exceed or are less than one cubic foot in size, and if “rock 
assembled” is not regarded as a mass, the minimum limit of size which ean be classi- 
fied as solid rock exceeds one cubic yard.’ 

Then Mr. Lumsden gives it and adopts it. 

Q. He adopts the opinion of the Deputy Minister of Justice +—A. Oh, no, I don’t 
think he does. 

Q. But Mr. Lumsden deals with a letter of the Deputy Minister of Justice of the 
6th January in a letter of the 9th January in which he adopts the latter’s opinion ?— 
A. Does he adopt it? 

Q. Yes, the opening paragraph of his letter and sent it out to his engineers 7— 
A. (Reads) : 

‘I have to-day been handed by the secretary a copy of a letter from the Deputy 
Minister of Justice, dated the 6th instant, with respect to my interpretation of 
clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of our general specifications. After fully considering his 
remarks in regard to the words after “rock assembled” (the individual pieces of such 
assembled rock exceeding one cubie foot in size), I have concluded in deference to 
his remarks these bracketed words might be omitted.’ 

In deference to his remarks. 
Q. Yes, so he adopts the remarks. of the Deputy Minister of Justice 2—A. No, 
in deference to his remarks. Mr. Newcombe says ‘If such and such is so. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. He does not give an opinion?—A. He does 
combe says (reads) : 


“It seems to me, however, that these questions are largely engineering questions, 


the solution of which depends principally upon the jud i i 
; Judgment of the 
regard to the terms used in the specifications.’ Mais f= 


Mr. T.ennox.—I submit this is all irregular. 
before us and may hare to consider them 


not give, an opinion. Mr. New- 


We have these original documents 
sooner or later, but it is not for us to ask 
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Li pane. fa i eB esoecion of the documents; it is for us to construe the docu- 

: : 18 very irregular to proceed in this way. The witness 
cannot help us in the matter ; we must form our own opinion by reading the docu- 
iaents ourselves, 

Mr. Macponatp.—Still I think the witness is still adding some light to this inquiry. 

Mr. Murpny.—And his answers have been chiefly to members of the committee. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I must confess that hardly any member of the committee would 
regard himself as an expert in this matter of classification. I think it is purely a 
question of classification now, and there does not seem to be much in this matter 
except who is right in the matter of classifying. 

The Wirness.—You see Mr. Murphy examined me on one thing and I answered 
him on the other. 

Mr. Hopems.—The question is what justifies the classification of common exca- 
vation as solid rock. 

Mr. Mureuy.—That remains to be seen. 

Mr. Hopers.—I want to make it clear that that point cannot be offset by the 
suggestion that ‘masses’ alters the whole complexion of the question. It does upon 
on2 point only. 

Mr. Macponatp.—If you have the opinion of distinguished counsel and the 
opinion of the chief engineer of the Transcontinental Railway, after mature delibera- 
tion, laying down and defining what these specifications mean, both in a legal and 

_ technical sense, I think it alters the case considerably. And the Major admits that 
his views have been considerably modified since he saw that. I think it is a question 
simply of engineering. 

Mr. Hopemws.—If that were so, if one of the legal opinions touched the point I 
suggest, I would agree with you; but not one of them either mentioned it or raised 
it. They do touch the question of ‘masses, the meaning of ‘masses’ as between 
loose rock and solid rock, and whether the classification is one way or the other. 

Mr. Murreuy.—They all deal with the item in dispute, the clause in the specifica- 


tions relating to solid rock. 
Mr. Hopems.—I am only pointing this out so that there shall be no obscuring of 


the issue. 
Mr. Lennox.—As I understand the evidence given in relation to section ‘Fy, it 
is being discussed pro and con between the Deputy Minister and the Engineer. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. You have mentioned here, Major, that the interpretation of the chief engi- 
neer, to which you have been referring, covers the material in Quebec ?—A. Well, 


and I gave that—— 

Mr. Lennox.—No. 

Mr. Mureny.—Did the witness not say that? 

The Witness.—I did state that. 

Mr. Mureuy.—He has made a statement, and I am asking him if it is a fact. 

Q. In the last hour of your evidence you made that statement, did you not = 
A. I know. I don’t know whether I said it to-night or not, but I have spoken about 
it to some engineers. 

Q. I understood you to say, Major, that during the course of your answers to 
some members of the committee that you had been told by some engineer that the 
interpretation of the chief engineer covered this material in Quebec 2—A. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lennox.—I object to that. It is no evidence, it is purely hearsay. T object 
to any such evidence. 

Mr. Mureny.—The witness has given it and not in answer to me. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have not heard it before, and J certainly object whether he has 


made the statement to-night or not. 
Masor Hoperms. 
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Mr. Hopcrxs.—I do not suppose the committee want to hear what Major Hodgins 
has heard from some engineers. He has said that some engineers have told him that 
the chief engineer’s opinion would cover a particular question. 

Mr. Murreuy.—Does cover it. 

Mr. Hoperwws.—Very well, does cover it. Some engineer has told him. Do the 
committee want to spend time listening to that sort of thing? 

Mr. Lennox—I certainly do not. I do not want hearsay evidenc2. I do not 
want to know what these engineers may have said to Major Hodgins, or to me or to 
anybody else. If you want to get that in the form of evidence, the proper way would 
be to bring those engineers here. 

Mr. Mcrpuy—But this statement was made by the witness. 

The CuamrmMAN.—If the statement was made by the witness surely Mfr. Murphy 
has a right to make him explain it. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I think I have a right to ask him in regard to it. 

The Cramman.—tIf the witness says some engineer told him we have a right to 
know his opinion on it. 

Mr. Lennox.—I submit that even supposing the witness wits asked 2 question and 
made the statement referred to in reply to it, still we must conduct this case rightly 
and properly, and if the attention of the Chairman has been called to a statement that 
is not proper evidence it should not be followed up, but should be stricken out of the 
notes. 

The CuairMAN.—Of course, we do not want hearsay evidence. 


Mr. Lennox.—It is absolutely hearsay evidence. If the statement was made- 


inadvertently it should not be allowed to go. 

Mr. Macponatp.— What is your object, Mr. Murphy ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—The witness in his examination-in-chief, was allowed to put in 
all sorts of evidence, including alleged statements by Armstrong and Dutton up in 
district ‘B, and one very serious statement he made—— : 

Mr. Lennox.—The evidence in the examination-in-chief of the witness stands on 
a different basis. He was asked to give his reasons for taking a certain position and 
in doing so he, of course, referred to certain matters. 

The CHaiRMAN.—Conversations that he had with other engineers ? 

Mr. Lennox.—Part of the information he had got from other parties. That was 
the basis upon which he made certain charges. That is perfectly competent. But 
when you are trying to ascertain what is a proper construction of specifications by 
asking the witness to repeat what other engineers have told him, that is an entirely 
different matter, that is purely hearsay. 

Mr. Murpny.—I submit it would be equally competent for him to tell yon now 
conversations which formed the basis of his modifying his views, or withdrawing or 
receding from one of these charges. For the very reason mentioned by my learned 
friend I wanted to ask him the question. The witness made the statement to-night 
and since then has repeated it. 

Mr. Lennox—I press for your ruling, Mr. Chairman 2 

The CuamMan.—f think I heard the witness make the statement, I cannot say 
at what stage of the proceedings that an engineer told Him. 

Mr. Lennox—lIf he did, it does not make any difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Murphy, you asked him the question and what did he say ? 

Mr. Lennox.—Let us have your ruling upon the point. 
os Ml ten 2 ed eh hat at 

: pretation covered this material at Quebec? 

Mr. Lennox.—That is not what you asked him before ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—The witness said yes. ; 


The Cuamman.—lIf he said yes, then we may foll 
: 2 = y tollow the mat . 
rext question ? matter up. What is the 


Mr. Lennox.—The witness has not made any answer. 
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By the Chairman : 
Q. What is your answer to that /—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. What were you told in regard to that, Major ? 

Mr. Lennox.—I object to that. I object to his stating anything that he was told 
by outside engineers or that he was told by any engineers. If you want that evidence 
bring those engineers here. 

Mr. Mureuy.—That is not the rule that was laid down in regard to conversa- 
tions with Dutton or Armstrong. 

Mr. Lennox.—We cannot help that. 

Mr. Murrny.—t objected to those conversations being admitted, but still they 
were allowed to go in as evidence. : 

Mr. Lennox.—I ask the chairman to rule and then I am done with it. I submit 
that what an engineer told him ought not to be related here as evidence. 

Mr. Murptiy.—I draw the chairman’s attention to the serious nature of the con- 
versation with Mr. Armstrong that he related. 

Mr. Lennox.—Yes, but that is another matter. 

Mr. MurpHy.—The statement was that the excessive classification in Quebec 
would amount to $2,000,000. That is a serious statement, and the newspaper men here 
telegraphed it abroad as though it had been proved. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not understand anybody to say that it is not a serious matter, 
but it stands on a different basis. 

Mr. Murruy.—Yes, it is in, and my learned friend wants to keep this other thing 
from going in. 

The CHairMan.—We want the fullest investigation possible, and if we allowed 
testimony of that nature in the examination-in-chief I think we ought to allow it 
here also. 

Mr. Hopamws.—I hope you will insist upon getting the name of this eminent 
engineer ? 

Mr. Mureny.—No one has said ‘ eminent engineer.’ 

The Cuairrman.—Ask him the name ? 


By Mr. Murphy : 
Q. When were you told 
Mr. Leynox.—You had better ask him what did the engineer say, if it is ruled 


that the question be allowed. 
The Writness.JIt is practically the question that you put to me that I answered 


yes to. 


‘By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. What did this engineer say ?—A. That clause there, No, 5, practically covered 
the classification that was disputed by the Grand Trunk Pacific in Quebec. 

Q. That item 5 in Mr. Lumsden’s diagram, explaining his interpretation, prac- 
tically covered the classification that was disputed in Quebee? Is that correet?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Who was this engineer /—A. Mr. Armstrong. 

Q. Is he the gentleman that you referred to as haying had a conversation with 
in Quebec?—A. Yes. At the time I had the conversation with him this thing was 
not in existence. 

Mr. Hoparyss—You don’t quarrel now with the word ‘eminent’ engineer ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—l will quarrel with anything that my learned friend attempts 
to put in the mouth of the witness that he has not stated. 

The Wirness.—If it is in October, 1907 that was not in existence. 


Masor Hopes. 
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Q. This interpretation 2A. This interpretation of the chief engineer because 
he says ‘ 

(. He only gave it in January.?~A. The chief engineer on October 30 says 
(reads) : 

‘On arrival near the crossing of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, I, 
accompanied by the engineers and contractors, walked over a portion of the heaviest 
work on the line from about mile 117 to 1224. From the division or resident engi- 
neer I learned the classification allowed by them in the cuts as we passed through 
them, and it appeared to me, according to my interpretation of our specifications, 
that a larger amount of solid rock was returned in them than appearances indicated, 
and the engineers, in my opinion, returned loose rock or cemented material where a 
considerable amount of explosives were used as solid rock.’ 


Q. What are you reading from?—A. Mr. Lumsden’s letter. 
Q. Of what date?—A. October 30. 
Q. To whom is that letter addressed?—A. To the commissioners. 


Then he goes on: 

‘Such being my views, and as stated to you in my letter of the 18th instant, I 
must decline to certify to any future estimates, except upon classification in accord- 
ance with my interpretation of the specifications above mentioned, unless both parties 
to the contract agree to amend the contract formally, with due concurrence of the 
government, or until the estimates are corrected to conform with my interpretation. 
In any event, I ask that this correspondence be at once submitted to the government. 


“Your obedient servant, 


‘HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
‘Chief Engineer’ 


I read that because Mr. Armstrong and I were discussing the question in Quebec 
in June, and it was, I contend, the opinion of the chief engineer that I had in mind 
at the time. : 

Q. With the knowledge that you now have, Major, of this interpretation, and the 
documents to which you have been referring and read, what have you now to say- 
about the classification in Quebec?—A. Well, do you want me to speak as a subors 
dinate of Mr. Lumsden, because I am not. I am simply interpreting this interpreta- 
tion as it may be interpreted by one of Mr. Lumsden’s subordinates. 

Q. Give us your opinion?—A. I am not here holding a brief for the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, why do you want my opinion? 

Q. I am asking whether in view of your interpretation to which you have been 
referring you would now make any objection to the classification in Quebec?—A. 
That is a hard question to answer; there is no use me making complaint, because the 
Grand Trunk Pacific have made a complaint about classification; they have made 
much more serious objection than I have. 

Q. I have put the question to you in that way, now what is your answer? 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is a purely engineering question after all, is it not? 

A. Absolutely. If you ask my opinion, I think Mr. Lumsden is wrong in his 
interpretation of the clause. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. You think he is wrong?—A. Exactly, I do, instead of interpreting the clause 
in that way I still stick to my view that the price of loose rock ought to be raised or 
that there should be an intermediate price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The whole thing seems to turn on the question of classification?—A. The 
whole matter, as I pointed out and as I have been discussing it. 
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Q. That is at the LaTuque cutting /—A. At LaTuque, it will be a hardship to 
ask the contractor to do that at 40 or 60 cents. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. What do they call it in Quebec?—A. What do they get for solid rock? 

Mr. Doucrer.—$1.50. 

The Wirness.—Well, it is too much to ask the contractor to take it out at the 
price which is given, that is where the hardship. comes in; the engineer unless he gets 
authority from his superiors to increase the classification is doing something wrong. 
He must get the authority to do so. If the commissioners had been a board of 


directors instead of a board of commissioners the directors would have taken that up 
and settled it. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. That is they would have the power to do so?—A. They would deal with it. 
When I gave the order for the force account Mr. Lumsden discussed it with me and 
said, ‘ Remember I can’t give you any authority for this,’ and at the same time he 
reminded me of a somewhat similar case that occurred in the State of Maine when 
we were down there; I had not remembered very much about it because I was a sub- 
ordinate engineer and he was the chief engineer. But there were some cases where hard 
material occurred when we were working in Main which were covered by the specifica- 
tion, and there was.a low price for it, an unworkable price, and Mr. Lumsden went to 
Montreal and the directors arranged for the price to be altered; the contract was let, 
but it was all arranged in ten minutes. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. But was the wording of the specification the same as in this?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. He is pointing out that the directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway had the 
power to deal with such a matter, that the directors directed and were able to say, 
“We will deal with it by force account,’ or whatever way they decided, whereas the 
commissioners under the statute appointing them are bound to let the tender to the 
lowest tenderer, they cannot do anything else, and they must see that the tender is 
earried out, they have no discretion about it?—A. They have no discretion. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. You say that you think the interpretation finally put upon the contract and 
upon the specifications by Mr. Lumsden is wrong? 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. That is in some respects?—A. Yes, I would think he was wrong. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. You think he is wrong?—A. In my opinion. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
». Altogether wrong?—A. No. This opinion is backed up by a lot of eminent 
counsel who have given their opinion in behalf of the contractor. I would like to see 
the opinions of some equally eminent men on the other side. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. So that this long and expensive investigation will turn on the question of the 


intérpretation by engineers on classification{—A. Yes. 
Masor Hopcrns. 
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By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. You, so far as you can express an opinion, do not agree with Mr. Lumsden’s 
opinion expressed in that letter?—A. No. 
Q. In that clause 57—A. No. 
Q. And you say that? 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. That is clause 5+—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. And you say that the difficulties in Quebec are not in the question of the con- 
struction of the specification, but that the contractors took the work too low, that 50 
cents is not enough for the work that had been done there?—A. I am not discussing 
the solid rock price, but the common excavation price. 

Q. The fact that the contractor took his work too low does not justify the 
engineer in classifying too high?—A. No, he has to go to the chief engineer and the 
chief engineer has to look after it. 

Q. Must he not classify in the end according to the specification?—A. Yes, but 
he has the right to give his interpretation of the specifications. 

Q. But he must endeavour to interpret the specifications correctly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he has not the right because it is hard work to enlarge the specifications? 
—A. I am just looking for ‘work remaining to be performed; in which case the 
contractor shall only be entitled to receive 90 per cent of the value of the work done 
as stated in such certificate, and he shall not be paid the difference between 90 ‘per 
cent of the value of the work done, &e.’ 

Q. Is there any difficulty in answering that question?—A. Yes, I think there is 
some clause in the specification in which the engineer is given power to increase the 
prices. 

Q. That is a different thing; he has not the power to change the classification ? 
—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. He has not the right to change the interpretation of the classification; he lias 
the right to change the price?—A. The chief engineer on any road has the absolute 
power to do as he pleases. 

Q. I am talking of what we have to do with here. Do you know of any clause 
that gives the chief engineer power to change the classification by reason of its being 
a hard contract?—A. You mean on this contract? 

Q. In the case of the Transcontinental Railway?—A. I was just going to look 
up the clause; I am not quite certain about it. 

Q. I do not understand that he has 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, has not the chief engineer power to do in such matters just 
what he pleases?—A. He ought to be in that position all right. Of course, very often | 
the chief engineer would not want to do anything of that kind without consulting 
his directors. 

Q. Is he not the master to do as he chooses in that?—A. I do not know whether 
it fully explains that in the specifications. Clause 36, “Where, in the opinion of the 
chief engineer, the work is not, having regard to the nature and character of the work 
remaining to be performed, of sufficient value to justify computation at the prices 
agreed upon and determined under the provisions of this agreement, it shall be com- 
petent for the chief engineer in certifying the value of the work done for the purpose 
of such payment, to disregard the prices so agreed upon or determined, and to compute 
and certify its relative and proportionate value, having regard tu) be nature ‘afl 
character of the work remaining to be performed. 
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By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Just stopping there, that does not justify him in changing the classification, 


in your opinion, does it?—A. I think so, I think the chief engineer ought to have 
that power on any railway. 


(Q), That is not the point; the point is, do you find anything there that gives him 
power; it is not what he ought to have? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How would he proceed if he wanted to change the contract to force account, 
for instance?—A. He would get the consent of his directors. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. The chief engineer did not change the specifications, he put a new interpre- 
tation upon the language of the specification. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. He must not change or interpret them differently because it was a hardship 
on the contractor?—A. It is a very difficult thing for any one to write a perfect 
specification that will apply to every piece of work. 


The committee adjourned. 


Tusspay, June 16, 1908. 

The committee met at 3 o’clock p.m. 

Mr. Murruy.—Mr. Chairman, one of the last matters referred to at the last sit- 
ting of the committee was the production of the correspondence between Major 
Hodgins and Mr. Butler on the condition mentioned in Mr. Butler’s letter. I now 
wish to produce the correspondence, and submit it to the witness and ask him some 
questions with regard to it. 

Mr. Hopems.—Has anything been heard from Mr. Conmee ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—I have seen Mr. Conmee but he would not give me his consent 
right off so I made up my mind that I would have to see Sir Wilfrid Laurier about 
it and try to bring them together. I think I can do it but Mr. Conmee would not off- 
hand give me his consent. 

Mr. Hopeins.—There is no objection to that course being pursued, but I would 
ask, should it not be successful, for an order of the committee. 

The CHamirRMAN.—Yes, but I think I can manage without that. 


The cross-examination of Major Hodgins resumed. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. I show you a letter dated 18th August, 1907, from you to Mr. M. J. Butler. 
I want you to look at it and say if that is your letter ? (Handing document to wit- 
ness)—A, Yes. 

Mr. Murpeuy.—I propose to read this letter, Mr. Chairman, but before doing so 
I wish to say that my learned friend and I have agreed, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, that one of the reasons enumerated in the letter by Major Hodgins, the writer, 
for having taken a certain action would not be read nor would it appear on the record. 

Mr. Lennox.—I suppose the members of the committee can look at it ? 

Mr. Murpuy. I was about to hand it around (letter passed around for examina- 


tion by the committee). 
Mazsor Hoperys. 
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By Mr. Murphy : 
Q. The letter is as follows : 


Exuzit No. 36. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway. 


OFFICE OF THE DIsTRICT ENGINEER, 


Private and confidential. 
18th August, 1907. 


My Dear Butier,— 


If you have not yet had an interview with the chief you possibly will soon. 

Grant reported that we were skinning the contractors with mean classification, 
&e., and various other awful things, so I demanded that a full inquiry be made by the 
chief—yourself or Mr. Schreiber. 

The chief has been up and has approved of some of the so-called mean classifica- 
tion as fair and liberal interpretation of the specifications. 

Before he arrived I had been on the work for a few days and realized that if 
something extraordinary were not done there would be trouble on the line. One con- 
tractor with 60 miles told me that if he did not get what Grant promised him he 
would pull out. Grant’s promises he admitted were extravagant and beyond his ex- 
pectations. 

I, therefore, instructed A. G. Macfarlane to go over his division and classify by 
force account in mixed cuts, but not in solid rock, and that I would inform C. E. 
when he arrived what I had done and he could inform the board. 

The chief will give you further details. I did this for these reasons. 

There would be a general row over classification and contractors would pull out. 

McArthur would be bust. 

There would be a financial panic in Winnipeg. 

The contract would be very much delayed in completion, and it would cost very 
much more money to finish it. By doing the work by force account it will be done at 
cost and contractors who are now going behind at present prices will be encouraged 
to make better progress. 

I am taking this responsibility on my own shoulders on no other authority than 
verbal instructions from some of the commissioners to go up to Kenora and pay no 
attention to the chief but run the show as I think best, and that they will see me 
through. 

T am now acting on this, with the approval of the chief in abeyance until he gets 
to Ottawa and discusses the matter with the board. 

I have consulted with Howell (C. J. Manitoba) to find out if I was doing any- 
thing very wrong. Of course, he was very sorry to hear of the true state of affairs. 

McArthur has made excellent progress during the summer months and especially 
July. Men are coming in in greater numbers and the work is now fairly well cov- 
ered. Have you ever looked at the progress profiles ? They are worth looking up, it 
will give you an idea of the amount of work yet to be done. You will also see that 
some clearing is untouched. The greatest trouble Grant’s wild promises have made 
on McArthur’s contract is that he told many that they did this . . and that . 
in Quebee. Of course, I am not in a position to say yes or no to those reports, but 
the contractors feel that they should be treated up here exactly in the same manner as 
in Quebec. i 

I am willing to go to the limit of force account, 
that—actual cost plus 10 per cent—I won’t go. Tamn 
too narrow on the force account. I will do what is fair, 
judgment. J won’t split hairs. 

The August estimate will, as far as possible, 
tion, and as it will take two or three months to 


if it is possible, but beyond 
ot going to cut too loose and 
reasonable and liberal in my 


be based on force account classifica- 
reclassify all the cuts (except solid 
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rock), no very great harm can be done should the board decide to instruct me to do 
otherwise. I am acting on my own responsibility (guided by hints from the com- 
missioners), and there are two weeks to elapse before I sign the estimate. This 
gives the chief and baard time to discuss the question—in fact, ‘it’s up to them, 


Yours sincerely, 
A. EK. HODGINS. 


And then there is a note endorsed on the bottom of the last page (reads) :— 


~ ‘Please excuse this blur. It is Sunday, and I ran it through the press myself, 

as no one is here.—H.’ 

Now, you received a reply to that letter, Major, did you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have told us that you have not that reply with you?—A. No, I have 
not. 

Q. Then I shall ask that the copy produced by Mr. Butler be allowed to go in. 
Just look at that copy, Major (producing copy of letter and handing it to witness). 

Mr. Hopvews.—Before my honourable friend reads the letter, I may say that I 
have no objection to these productions as affecting Major Hodgins, but as far as the 
contents of the letter are concerned, we do not admit that they state anything more 
than Mr. Butler’s view guided by Mr. Grant’s report. I mention that because Mr. 
Butler discusses the subject as if Mr. Grant’s report were unanswerable, whereas he 
had not seen and did not know the answer to it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Mr. Butler’s reply is as follows (reads) :— 


POXCEEBIE INo: Sif 
Private and Confidential. 
August 24, 1907. 

Dear Hopeins—I have your private and confidential letter of the 18th instant, 
and I must confess that I am considerably surprised to learn that you have aban- 
doned the safeguard you discussed with me when you were here. In the light, par- 
ticularly of your own statement that the total amount involved by any change in 
classification was relatively a small one, it would seem that there was absolutely no 
justification whatever for you to take the attitude that you apparently have done. 
As you very well know, the commissioners are bound to repudiate any such basis of 
classification, and, of course, the chief will not and dare not approve of it. It seems 
to me—you have the specification end contract before you—that they are sufi- 
ciently clear as to the manner in which work shall be done. Any other method is 
not only illegal, but is beyond the powers of the engineering department to deal 
with. 

T saw the chief; but, of course, he was naturally very reticent about the matter, 
for the reason that he has not yet received any decision from the commissioners. I 
may say also that I had an opportunity of reading Grant’s report. His report dis- 
closes a state of affairs that is not to the credit of yourself; that is to say, the want 
of inspection and the familiarizing of yourself, as district engineer, with the work 
that is going on in your district. If it is true that you have never been over the line, 
how in the world do you justify, under the rules contained in the ‘ instructions,’ such 
a position? If neither you nor your assistant district engineer have ever been over 
the line, in what way then are the divisional engineers and the resident engineers to 
be instructed—surely not by correspondence? You are too experienced a man to think 
for a moment that railways can be built by letter-writing. 

The object, of course, that was in view, when the ‘Instruction Book’ was pre- 
pared, was that the district engineer would go over his district with sufficient fre- 


Mazgor Hoperns. 
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quency to personally know that the questions were properly handled, that the plans 
were kept properly up-to-date and that the work was handled in a business-like man- 
ner. All these are matters to be settled on the ground, and not in an office. un 

Apparently one of the mistakes that has been made, is in the assistant district 

engineer that you have appointed. From all I can learn he is a man without previous 
railroad experience and never has been into the field at all. This, of course, is all 
wrong. 
The situation is a dangerous one—dangerous to yourself, and dangerous to the 
commissioners, as well as the government. It is a great public work and requires to 
be handled with force and vigour; and your duty at once, is to get down on the ground, 
go over the line from end to end, familiarize yourself with every single piece of work 
that is under your care, and to know from personal observation, not only how the 
work is being done, but how it should be done. Then and then only, can you secure 
proper and vigorous prosecution of the work. : 

You, of course, told me yourself that you had not been over the ground, and felt 
guilty accordingly. I am writing you pretty fully and frankly my own personal views 
in the matter, in order that you may have an understanding of the attitude of mind 
that I have of the way such work should be conducted. Is it not a fact that there is a 
great bugaboo being made about this classification matter? You can readily see that 
if you carried out the line you have indicated to me, you have bedevilled your own 
reports, in as much as they are not based upon the terms and conditions of the speci- 
fication and contract. I daresay, however, you have your measurements in such way 
that you can know the actual quantities of the several classes of material, except this 
one based upon the specification and contract. 

I presume you have a copy of Grant’s report: Jf not, it is due to you that you 
should have it. What he stated about the overbreak, on the face of it, seems a reason- 
able thing, and unless you have been on the ground you are not in a positign to von- 
tradict it. 

With regard to anothér matter: that your specification deals with—the question of 
surface drainage. It is so serious, it will, of course, demand your immediate atten- 
tion. He draws attention to a tunnel, upon which apparently nothing has been done. 
Tt is so serious in its nature, that you will, of course, give every consideration to the 
several points directed by him in his report. I have talked to Grant this morning, and 
I must confess that he gives lie direct to most of the statements that have been attri- 
buted to him. He says that he was particularly careful to say that he, of course, 
gave no orders to you, or to any of your men: that he had no power to do so: but, 
that he did discuss with you in detail certain phases of classification; that he had no 
discussions with sub-contractors’ along the lines indicated, but as the facts are reported 
to the chief engineer by him, he was bound to do so. 

Under the circumstances, it seems to me that it is very clear that the first consider- 
ation at your hands is for you to get out in the field, familiarize yourself with the 
actual condition of the work, and to see how well or otherwise your subordinate engin- 
eers are conducting their work. The conduct of the office correspondence is of minor 
consideration, and if you have such an elaborate system of letter writing and reporting 
that it interferes with your work in the field, you should know that the system is rot- 
ten and cut it out on your own responsibility. Let them wait for answers to some of 
their letters, and explain that you are out in the field doing your work. 

: I am writing you frankly and fully, as I have stated above, and in a way I trust 
will be of some service to you. 


Very sincerely, 
Mo 3c 


Now having heard these Exhibits 36 and 37 read, major, do you now recall 
any more clearly the conversation you had with Mr. Butler in Ottawa some weeks 
previous to writing your letter of the 18th August?—A. No. I remember discussing 
overbreak and asking for a transfer. But I might say, as regards Mr. Butler’s letter, 


a 
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. what did he know about the condition of affairs up on the district? He accuses me of 
letter-writing. He believes Mr. Grant’s report is absolutely true and he judges me 
from his own desk not from the work. I think that is a fair statement of it. 

Q. At the beginning of his letter to you Mr. Butler states that he is considerably 
surprised to learn that you have abandoned the safe ground you discussed with him 
when you were here?—A. Yes, 

, pe Now what has that reference to?—A. I presume that was sticking to the speci- 
cations. 

Q. Yes?—A. And not copying the classification I had seen in Quebec. 

Q. Does it not refer to force account ?—A. I had no intention of introducing 
force account until I went up on the work and saw the condition of affairs there. 

Q. Well at the interview that you had with Mr. Butler is it not a fact,. Major, 
that you discussed the question of employing force account on the work ?—A. I may 
have toid him it was a suggestion by Mr. Grant. 

Q. And did he not then point out to you 
it to me I did not agree with him at all. 


By Mn. Carvell : 

Q. You say Mr. Grant suggested applying force account when he was up there ?— 
A. He mentioned, in discussing classification, that it was the best way to classify, 
for engineers to classify intelligently. Well a senior engineer might classify intelli- 
gently but it is a very dangerous thing to let a junior engineer employ force account. 

Q. Did he advocate its use in District ‘F’ ?—A. Yes, as the fairest way to the 
contractor. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Of whom is the witness speaking ? 

Mr. CarveLtt.—Of Mr. Grant. 

The WitTNEss.—It is a point engineers differ on. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. Then there was some discussion between you and Mr. Butler about the force 
account ?—A. Possibly. There certainly was no intention on my part to introduce it 
when I was talking with Mr. Butler. 

Q. Is that not what Mr. Butler refers to in his letter when he says he was con- 
siderably surprised to learn that you had abandoned the safe ground you discussed 
with him when you were here ?—A. It might be. 

Q. Is it not that interview and the discussion thereat as to the employment of 
force account that sentence in Mr. Butler’s letter refers to ?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Well what was it you proposed when you were speaking to Mr. Butler in July 
last about force account ?—A. I never proposed anything. 

Q. What was it you said to him ?—A. I don’t remember discussing it as he refers 
to it. It would be possibly in that way 

Mr. Hopains.—He does not refer to it in this letter. 

The Witness.—My objection to allowing engineers to use force account. 


By Mr. Murphy : 
Q: Your letter, of course, deals with it ?—A. That came afterwards. 
Mr. Hopains.—You are certainly not representing the actual state of affairs, 1 
do not suppose you are doing it intentionally. 
Mr. Mureuy.—I am asking what the reference in Mr. Butler’s letter is to ? 
The Wirness.—I certainly did not approve of force account because I was of 
opinion that it was wrong to do it. I only introduced it as a means to an end when I 


got on the work afterwards, after I had seen Butler. 
By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. My instructions are, Major, so that there will be no misunderstanding about 
Masor Hopes. 


4A. When Mr. Grant suggested 
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this, that you discussed force account, that you were warned not to do it and you. 
agreed not to do it 7A. Oh dear me, I had never proposed that. 

Q. How do you recall that ?—A. No, Ido not. It was against my idea altogether 
to introduce force account. I told Mr. Grant so and I told others so, but I changed 
my opinion when I got up on the work and found the condition of affairs up there on 
Dutton’s work. I might say when I first went up there, I think it was Mr. Macfar- 
lane suggested it as a means to the end. Dutton suggested it and I would not allow 
it. The next day, after thinking it over that night, after I got up in the morning I 
discussed it with Mr. Macfarlane—— 

Q. That is the same evidence you have given us several times before —A. I cer- 
tainly never discussed it with Mr. Butler with the intention that you stated just now 
of introducing it myself because I was against the idea. 

Q. You said at the end of your letter, Exhibit 36, that you had copied your 
letter yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the book in which that letter is copied ?—~A. No. 

Q. Where is it 7—A. If it was in a book it would be out in Victoria. I copied 
some of these letters on sheets. 

Q. This letter to Mr. Butler was copied but your letter of September 14th on 
which 4 pages all your charges are founded, was not copied into your book ?—A. No. 

Q. Now, referring again to the evidence that you were giving last night before 
adjourning ? 

Mr. Lennox.—Will you allow me to ask a question for my own information. You 
have introduced the Butler letters to-day and you have dealt with two. Are there any 
more ? 

Mr, Murpuy.—The letters produced are the only ones that are spoken of. I do 
not know of any others, sir. 


By Mr. Murphy : 

Q. You have referred to the opinions given by certain counsel and the interpre- 
tation of the specifications by the chief engineer, and you pointed out to the com- 
mittee that this interpretation was a different one, in your opinion, from the one that 
prevailed when you were on the work ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you also pointed out to the committee that all the engineers were now 
bound by this interpretation #—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hopervs.—Well, I don’t know that he said that. 

The Wirness.—If they disagree with the interpretation of their senior the only 
thing for them to do is to resign. 

Q. Yes. Now in your reading through the file of the pages containing that inter- 
pretation and those legal opinions, you observed, did you not, that all the district 
engineers concurred in the interpretation ? 

Mr. Hopcrns.—Has that file been put in, Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Lennox.—I object. 

Mr. Hopers.—Has it been put in, because if not I want it put in if there is any 
question to be put upon it? 

Mr. Parent.—It went down to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Hoperms.—I beg your pardon; it did not go down to the House. 

Mr. Parent.—Yes, it is before the House. 

Mr. Hoperss.—Those opinions were never before the House. 

Mr. Lennox.—They were brought down here before the committee, I understand. 

_ Mr. Honets.—Nobody asked for them. They were produced by the commis- 
sioners for their own purposes, and I want them to go in now. 

Mr. Carvetit.—I supposed they were a part of the record already as an exhibit. 

Mr. Hoperss.—They have never been put in as exhibits yet. 

Mr. Parent.—I know I sent them. I sent them with my statement ; I am sure 
about that. 
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Mr. Hopers.—No, sir. 

Mr. Parent.—I beg your pardon; I know what I did better than you do. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—Where are they now? 

Mr. Murrpuy.—They are here. The witness referred to them repeatedly last 
night. 

Mr. Lennox.—Yon referred to them. 

Mr. Murreuy.—lI beg your pardon? 

Mr. Lennox.—Let us make them Exhibit No. 38. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—They were sent by the commissioners, were they ? 

Mr. Parent.—No, they were sent by me to the House accompanying my state- 
ment. After papers leave my office I am not responsible for them. 

Mr. Hopeins.—Copies were not made? 

Mr. Parent.—l have an exact copy here, too. I can give you the exact copy 
right away if you wish. 

Mr. Carveut.—Do you mean in your annual statement to the House? 

Mr. Parent.—I mean that the papers accompanied my answer to the ‘ Colonist,’ 
the ‘Free Press’ and the ‘ Citizen.’ 

Mr. Leynox.—Then Sir Wilfrid did not lay them on the table. 

The CiErK.—They are here before the committee. : 

Mr. Lennox—I object to the question. I object for this reason: The papers 
themselves are the only guide we can take as to what they mean, we cannot take the 
construction any witness places upon them. It is not proper to ask a witness to 
substitute his opinion as to what those documents say for the written evidence by 
which we are bound—the papers themselves. 

Mr. Mureny.—t will ask the witness outside of these papers. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Do you, Major, know whether or not the engineers concurred in that inter- 
pretation of the specifications given by Mr. Lumsden in January last? 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. I want to ask another question there. Do you know of any other way except 
from the papers?—A. Yes, I heard that Mr. Dunn, district engineer of District ‘ A,’ 
did not agree entirely, and I see there is a letter here from him, dated the 2nd of 
November. 

.Q. We cannot go beyond what is in there. Have you anything outside of that? 
—A. I just heard it. 

Q. If it is hearsay, we cannot take it?—A. Proved by his letter here. 

Mr. Lennox.—Then I submit we cannot take that; that cannot be given, because 


it is hearsay. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Did you hear it from Mr. Dunn himself?—A. No. 
Mr. Lennox.;Then the question should not be allowed. 
The CHarman.—I do not allow the question. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Do you know, Major, that previous to that interpretation there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the engineers and the chief engineer as to the interpreta- 
tion 2 / 

Mr, Hopers.—Except as to that file. 

Mr. Murruy.—Well, except as to that. : 

A. No, I did not. When I was in Quebec I was under the impression that they 


all agreed. 
. Masor Hopers. 
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By Mr. Murphy: : , 

Q. In tendering, major, the contractors are obliged to interpret the specification, 
are they not, as practical men, just as the engineers are?—A. Yes. : : 

Q. And on their interpretation of the specifications they fix the price that they 7 
send in their tender ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you are aware that the price for solid rock that the contractor in your 
district had was $1.70 per yard, are you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And last night you mentioned that the price in Quebec for solid rock was 
$1.502—A. $1.50—at least I got that from Mr. Doucet. 

Q. So that there is between these two sets of practical men the same difference of 
opinion as regards some of the work as there is between the engineers?—A. I do not 
understand. 

Mr. Honcrxs.—Really if these questions are all going to be asked the witness, you 
might just as well call the first man in the court room and ask him about it. It is 
obvious there are iwo different prices put in by the contractor in the two districts and 
it is only wasting timr asking such questions. : 

Mr. Lexnox—Fack contractor decides what the work is worth and puts in his 
tender. 

Mr. Murpuy.--He has to interpret the specifications. 

Mr. Lennox.--Not altogether on the interpretation of the specifications but he has 
to decide what he will do the work for. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is obvious he must have in view what work he has to do in 
order to determine wliat his price will be for doing it. i 

A. You cannot always jdge by noting the prices. The contractor in bidding on 
a big contract like that varies his prices, the next highest above the contractor might 
have a higher yrice cn rock but a lower price for something else. You cannot judge 
by that. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—You have to take the tender as a whole and figure out the quan- 
tities at the different prices in order to know which is the cheaper of the two. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. As a practical man you know that the contractor or the contractors in District 
F and District B, as practical men also, were obliged to interpret the specifications 
for this work before they could put in their prices. 

Mr. Hovers.—I do not want to be always objecting but I think it is time the 
committee put some limit upon this kind of questioning. 

The CuatrMan.—What do you object to in that question? 

Mr. Hoverns.—I object to it as being entirely irrelevant. 

The CHarrman.—Well, supposing Mr. Murphy changes his question and asks him 
what he, knows about it, he can put it interrogatively ? 

Mr. Carveti.—tI do not think it is irrelevant, but I quite agree it is not of very 
much value, because we can draw our own conclusions. Still I do not see any reason 
why Mr. Murphy should be barred from asking the question but I think we could 
get along more satisfactorily if some of these questions were omitted. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Speaking about these specifications last night you stated there was aioe vari- 
ance as ee than in any other specifications you had to deal with?—A. Yes 
. More variance in what way ?—A. Well, in that clause fo ; te: 
look at it, that is an ambiguous clause. 7 
— 2 ee rt ?—A. The specification for loose rock. It leaves it to the engineer 
0 decide whether the material is to be classed as common excavyatj 
eee vation or loose rock by 
Mr. CarvetL.—In order to make this intelligible will it not be well to read the 
clause to which you are referring, major, as it is now approved in the specification 
> 


en ree 
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and then point out wherein there is the variation referred to?—A. Do you want me 
to read the loose rock specification ? 

Mr. Carveti.—I was asking, in order that we might all understand it, that the 
witness might read the specification as it applies to loose rock, and then point out 
wherein there is a variation between that and what it ought to be according to his view. 

Mr. Parent.—He has done that three times already. 

Mr. Carvett.—Then I withdraw my suggestion, I was not aware of that. 

A. I find a very good description to back up what I said last night, by another 
engineer, in this file here, perhaps you would like to have that? 


By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. What is his name?—A. Mr. Dunn. I see that he has very much the same 
idea that I have. 

Mr. Lennox.—Somewhere that provides as a basis of that classification the plough 
test, and it is said you cannot tell whether it is properly handled or not, the driver 
may intentionally break the harness, but that is not correct because the horses are not 
properly handled if he does that, and the specification says behind six horses ‘ properly 
handled? ’—A. I know, but then the trouble on the work commences fer the engineer. 
He has to prove that the team has not been properly handled. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. In your charges, paragraph 2 reads as follows :— 


“The root of all the trouble between the commissioners and Major Hodgins was 
over-classification; and the commissioners wanted him to change his ideas as to classi- 
fication, based on a good many years’ experience on construction, to the classification 
that is allowed to the contractors in Quebec, under the head of “ common excavation,” 
“loose rock” and “solid rock.” This classification to its fullest extent is adopted 
and approved by the commissioners in their memorandum Jaid on the table of the 
House on the 24th April, 1908, and exceeds that recommended by the chief engineer 
in his letter to the commissioners, dated September 24th, 1907,’ 

A. What is that? 

Q. Paragraph 2 of your charges. Now, Major, I want you to explain to the 
committee what you mean by that second sentence, ‘ This classification to its fullest 
extent is adopted and approved by the commissioners in their memorandum laid on 

‘ the table of the House on the 24th April, 1908, and exceeds that recommended by the 
chief engineer in his letter to the commissioners, dated September 24th, 1907.’ 

Mr. Hopcins.—I will take the responsibility of answering that. 

Mr. Murruy.—I object to counsel answering it. I have asked the witness, and 
I want the witness to answer. 

The CHamrMAN.—I think it is a fair question. There is a charge here, and I 
think you have the right to ask an explanation of the charge. 

A. Well, I will have to go over this file to take out the letters. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. ‘ This classification to its fullest extent is adopted and approved by the com- 
missioners in their memorandum laid on the table of the House on the 24th April, 
1908, and exceeds that recommended by the chief engineer in his letter to the com- 
missioners, dated September 24th, 1907.’ Now, I ask you, Major, the question, what 
do you mean by that sentence? 

Mr. Hoperws.—I submit that is perfectly intelligible; Mr. Parent approves of it. 

The CHairMAN.—Let the witness answer. 

A. There is a letter somewhere, whether it is on this file or on the file laid on 
the table of the House, I cannot say. 

Mr. Lennox.—Look at page 32. 

A. Oh, there it is. 


Mazsor Hopes. 
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Mr. Murpuy.—This intervention by counsel to substitute some other point for 
the witness is becoming intolerable. I submit it is not the witness giving evidence 
at all. 

Mr. Hoperms.—lIt is necessary sometimes. 

Mr. Murpay.—lIt is not necessary, as the Chairman has pointed out. 

The CHarrMAN.—Go on, «tr. Murphy. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. I have asked a question; I am waiting for the answer, Major?—A. I presume 
_ there is a letter somewhere in the memorandum laid on the table of the House; there 
is a letter from the chief engineer, dated September 24th, 1907. 

Q. What knowledge, if any, had you of what you allege in that sentence, when 
you wrote your letter to the ‘ Colonist’?—A. I did not know about it then. 

Q. You did not know about it then? What do you mean by that sentence as it 
stands in your charges?—A. Unless that came out in the file of documents that 
was laid on the table of the House, I will have to look these over; I do not know 
whether I have them here or not. 

Q. Without referring to any other documents, can you state to the committee 
now what you meant by that sentence in your charges?—A. What I meant? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, that the commissioners approved of this classification. 

Q. Now, which classification are you referring to that they approved of 2—A. 
The classification in Quebec. 

In Quebec; is that your answer, Major?—A. Yes. 

In what part of Quebec, or in Quebec?—A. All the estimates. 

All the estimates?—A. All the estimates. 

Had you seen the estimates?—A. No. 

I think you told us last night you didn’t know anything about them?#—A. 


2L000 


No. 

Q. How could that refer to these estimates, then?—A. They must have passed 
estimates in Quebec from month to month. 

Q. Now, what kind of classification was that to which you referred, Major?—A. 
Well, that is the classification that is current there now, I presume. 

Q. Was it solid rock, loose rock and common excavation?—A. All classes of 
classification. . 

Q. All classes. Do you know anything about the classification that is current 
there now?—A. No. 

Q. Is your reference to the approval by the commissioners of the Classification 
sustained by these legal opinions?—A. What is that again? 

Q. I say is your reference to the approval by the commissioners there the approval 
of the opinion, or the interpretation rather, of the engineer sustained by these legal 
opinions’—A. Yes, I should think so; the legal opinions sustained it. 

Mr. Carvety.—Will you pardon me a moment? T think I can show where the 
Major got the evidence on which to formulate that paragraph in the charges. You 
will probably find it in Mr. Lumsden’s letter of 23rd April, addressed to the com- 
missioners and submitted by them to the House. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think it is in the letter of 23rd April, 1908, from Mr. Parent to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. ‘ : 

Mr. Carveti.—lt is the letter from Mr. Lumsden to the commissioners and it 
accompanies that. Here it is on page 32— 


“As you are aware, T, on the 14th and the 30th of J anuary, issued special cir- 
eulars to the district engineers giving my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of 
our general specifications, accompanied by a diagram explanatory of same, and I 
have letters from the district engineers in districts ‘A, ‘B’ and ‘F? eee acioae 
grading was being proceeded with, stating that my interpretation ue z 
being adhered to.’ ad been and is 
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I think it is perfectly fair for Mr. Murphy to ask this witness wherein the interpre- 
tation of January, 1908, goes beyond the interpretation laid down by the chief engi- 
neer in September, 1907. 

Mr. Lennox.—He says, “to the fullest extent is adopted and approved.’ He does 
not say it goes beyond. 

Mr. Murpuy.— And exceeds that recommended by the chief engineer.’ 

Mr. Carveti.—Now, ask him wherein that exceeds the recommendation of the 
chief engineer. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Now, referring to that sentence in paragraph 2 of the charges on page 39 of 
part 1, I would ask you to point out to the committee wherein the approval of the 
commissioners of this classification exceeds the classification recommended by the chief 
engineer in his letter to the commissioners of September 24, 19072—A. Can I have 
the letters ? 

The CuairmMaN.—The letter is printed in the order of reference at page 32. I am 
asking you to tell wherein the classification that you say was approved by the com+ 
missioners, exceeds the classification recommended by the chief engineer in this letter 
of September 24, 1907, which appears at page 32 of the printed record?—A. I don’t 
see any reference in that letter. 

Q. What is your answer? Can you or can you not point out to the committea 
wherein the classification that you say was approved by the commissioners exceeds 
the classification mentioned in that letter of the chief engineer of September 24?— 
A. It ‘is in some letter I have seen. 

Q. But you allege in your charges that it is in this letter. Now, I am asking you 
to point out wherein the classification exceeds what is recommended there?—A. I do 
not see it in that letter, it must be the wrong date. 

Q. What is your answer, major?—A. It must be the wrong date. 

Q. Well, is there anything else wrong about that statement in your charge?—A. 
Well, there is another letter from the chief engineer in which he approves of that 
classification, as far as | remember. 

Q. What is the date of that?—A. It is in this file somewhere, that is giving an 
interpretation of the specifications that would cover that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Then, if I understand you well, you cannot see in that letter 
not recall the letter. 

Q. In that letter, dated September 24, 1907, any justification for that charge 
which you made here saying (reads) :— 

‘This classification to its fullest extent is adopted and approved by the commis- 
sioners in their memorandum laid on the table of the House on the 24th April, 1908, 
and exceeds that recommended by the chief engineer in his letter to the commission- 
ers, dated September 24, 1907.’ 

You cannot see anything in that letter to justify that charge/—A. That letter. 
refers to—I think there is another letter somewhere. 

Q. Well find that letter, please? 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Before you leave that point. Have you read the paragraph at the top of page 
33 of the letter of September 24?—A. I thought it referred to District Bay 
Q. It does refer to District ‘F’ and the chief engineer makes a recommendation ? 
—A. (reads): 
‘In reviewing the whole situation in District ‘F’ I am of opinion that it would 
be a grave mistake to place the contractor in the position that he would have to 


2—A. I can- 
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abandon the work, as I am satisfied it would in the end cost more money to complete 
than if he were given some little assistance. Such assistance should not be given by 
the engineers classifying material other than according to specifications, but might be 
given by authority from you to increase the prices east of mile 190 for item 5, loose 
rock; item 6, common excavation; items 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28; 29 and 30 in reference 
to timber; item 74, train-hauled surfacing; and item aps ballasting ; or, failing your 
being in a position to do so, by instructing me in writing to classify all material other 
than solid rock, loose or easily worked sand, gravel or muskeg, under the heading of 
item 5, loose rock and use rock borrow in place of trestle wherever common excayar 
tion for the purpose of making up embankments is not obtainable within a reasonable 
distance, or to pay for standard trestle at cost plus 10 per cent. Whatever is done 
the force on the work should be increased by at least two thousand men.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well, do you see anything in that paragraph to justify the charge you have 
made ? 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. One moment, Mr. Chairman, before you get away from this. Would this 
reference ‘and exceeds that recommended by the chief engineer in his letter to the 
commissioners, dated September 24th, 1907, refer to the paragraph you have just 
read?—A. Yes.. 

The CHamMAN.—In what way? 

Mr. Lennox.—Classification, and this is what they recommend. 

Mr. CarveLtu.—I do not see how the witness can answer the question in that man- 
ner because the suggestion in the charge is that the commissioners classified higher 
than the contract calls for. 

Mr. Lennox.—And the statement in the paragraph is that they classified still 
higher. : 

Mr. Carvetu.—Well, I would like to see where the proof is. 

Mr. Lennox.—Evidently the reference to the letter is all right. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—That may be true. 

The CuatrMAN.-—I think it would be more satisfactory if the witness would 
answer questions himself rather than have members of the committee discussing it 
and telling him how to answer. If he cannot answer, all right. But we want to find 
out how he came to make that charge? 

The Wirness.—You see things have changed very much since I have read that 
second opinion of Mr. Lumsden, which certainly should alter that classification now. 

By Mr. Murphy: z 

Q. Well, can you, or can you not, Major, point out wherein the classification 
approved by the commissioners exceeds that recommended by the chief engineer in his 
letter to the commissioners of September 24th, 19072 Can you or can you not point 
‘ that out?—A. No, not at once. 

Q. When you were down in District ‘B’ did you meet Division Engineer Bour- 
geois?—A. J don’t remember. 

Q. Do you know him?—A. No. 

Q. Or did you meet Resident Engineer Matthews?—A. I would not remember. 

Q. Do you know him?—A. I don’t remember. Possibly if I were to see them 
now I might recall the circumstance; I don’t remember the names. 

Q. Did you meet Assistant District Engineer Huestis?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you meet Assistant Engineer Hervey?—A. Yes, 

Q. Do you know both of these gentlemen, Engineers Huestis and Hervey ?7—A. 
I met them down in Quebec. 


Q. Did you have any discussion with them as to classification 2—A. T dow 
think so. : . 


a 
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Q. Would they, as the men in the field down in that district, in your estimation, 
be the proper men to classify in their division?—A. Yes, they would. 

Q. They would be the best men, I understand, from your evidence, to classify 7— 
A. Well, I don’t know what they. 

Q. I mean holding the positions they hold?—A. Yes, they would be all qualified 
to classify. 

Q. In your evidence last night, Major, you stated that in your opinion this inter- 
pretation of the chief engineer of the specifications was wrong in some respects. 
Now, would you just point out in what respects you think it is wrong?—A. Well, 
I think in that clause for solid rock. He says it is solid rock or must be in ledges. 

Q. Then first of all I take it A. I mean in giving the interpretation of the 
specifications to cover that conglomerate material,-in that wording. 

Q..Is that the respect in which you think the chief engineer’s interpretation is 
wrong. That is solid rock according to your idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the only respect in which you think it is wrong, in your opinion? 
—A. Yes. Well, of course, he has got detached ledge rock in mass over one cubic yard. 
That I would certainly pass as rock and plum pudding stone. If it is the same class 
of material that I call plum pudding stone I would certainly call it solid rock. But 
it is a stone of itself. A conglomerate rock or plum pudding stone is a collection of 
boulders or stones held together by a mixture that is more like flint than sand. The 
pudding itself, you may call it, is as hard as rock or is rock itself of a flinty material, 
and these pieces of stone, boulders and things, are fused into it. I would call that 
under any circumstances solid rock because it would be solid rock. 

Q. Now, taking the interpretation of the chief engineer as to the classification of 
these diffeerent materials, your objection, as I understand it, extends to plum pudding 
or conglomerate rock? Is that it?—A. Solid rock would be rock found in ledges or 
rock found in masses of rock—a boulder, for instance. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. That is your view of it?—A. That is mine. 
Mr. Hoverws.—My learned friend is asking as to the chief engineer’s view. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. No, no, pardon me. Just in one sentence, would you please tell the committee 
in what respect you think the interpretation is wrong in your opinion?—A. I will 


have to get his opinion. : i 
Q. I am asking you to point out to the committee?—A. I want to get his opinion 


to point out to the committee. It is worded in a certain way. Speaking from 
memory—— 8 

Mr, Hopaws.—Do not speak from memory. Get the chief engineer’s opinion and 
speak from that. 

Mr. Murpuy.—The witness either does not understand or else he is taking me off 
into a bypath. Last evening the witness stated that in his opinion in a certain 
respect the chief engineer’s interpretation is wrong and I am asking him now to 
point out in what respect it is wrong. 

Mr, Lennox.—He is proceeding to do that. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I want to ask the witness to answer for himself and not to refer 
to the file. ’ Bs 

Mr. Lennox.—But he must refer to the file for the purpose of ascertaining ex- 
actly what the chief engineer said. Having looked at that opinion and ascertained 
what the chief engineer’s opinion was he is in a position to point out exactly where 
he thinks it is wrong. ; 

The Wirness.—Well I can say without reading it. I considered there were two 


meanings to be taken out of it, two interpretations. 
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By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Who is to determine who is right and who is wrong ?—A. According to the 
specifications the chief engineer was to, but according to his diagram he puts it up to 
the engineer on the work unless he goes down and views the work himself and forms 
a judgment. 

Q. Cannot you in one sentence explain to the committee in what respect you 
think the interpretation of the chief engineer is wrong?—A. Well I think he is wrong 
because there are two—I can interpret them from two different ways. I interpreted 
last night in one way and I can interpret it another way now if you want me to. 

Q. Do you say that in your opinion he is wrong merely because you disagree with 
him ?—~A. I disagree with him. 

Q. That is the idea, is it?—A. I disagree with him. It is an engineering opinion 

Q. Do you know, Major, that the interpretation given by the chief engineer is 
corroborated by Mr. Collingwood Schreiber and by the engineers in the field. 

Mr. Lennox.—How does he know that ? 

Mr. Murpuy.—I am asking him. 

The Witness.—I think Mr. Collingwood Schreiber is wrong but I say that with 
all due deference. 

Q. And what about the engineers in the field ? 

Mr. Hopsis.—That is not the question that was asked the witness. 

Mr. Carveti.—TI think that is a fair question. 

Mr. Lennox.—I say that if he gets an opinion from the documents before us he 
should not deal with it. If he gets it from another source or from talking with Mr. 
Schreiber it is a different thing. 

Mr. CarveLu.—I cannot accede to that view. Here is an intelligent man, a man 
who is almost an expert, and we are discussing certain documents. I see no reason 
why the witness should not be asked for his interpretation of the documents in order 
to assist us in coming to a conclusion? 

Mr. Lennox.—That is not what I am objecting to. Ask the witness does he know 
that Mr. Schreiber’s opinion corroborates the opinion expressed by the chief en- 
gineer ? 

Mr. Murpoy.—Well, he is an intelligent man. 

Mr. Lennox.—Wait a moment. I say that if he only knows that from the docu- 
ments before us he ought not to make a statement. We are the parties to interpret 
the meaning of any documents before us and not the witness. 

The CHamMan.—Let him say how he knows it ? 

Mr. Lennox.—How do you know it, from the documents before the committee 
or otherwise ? 

Mr. CarveLti.—I was not here yesterday and if there was a ruling then given on 
this matter I suppose I am bound by it ? 

Mr. Lennox.—There was a ruling to-day. 

Mr. Carvett. As far as I am concerned I am going to protest against it. I 
think the witness ought to be a most competent man to help us to come to a true 
understanding of these documents. . I am not an engineer, this man is and I want his 
opinion. 

Mr. Hopers.—He is asked if he knows that Mr. Schreiber’s opinion agrees with 
that of the chief engineer ? 

___ Mr. Macponatp.—The question is does he know it ? The fact of how he knows 
it is a subsequent thing. 


By Mr. Lennoz : 
Q. How do you know it 2—A. How do I know it 2? 


By Mr. Carvell : 
Q. Do you know it 2—A. Yes. 
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; Q. How do you know it ?—A. Mr. Lumsden refers to it in each one of his 
opinions, 

Mr. Lennox.—I submit that cannot be given. We are the sole judges of the 
meaning of these documents, not the witness. The witness could not give an inter- 
pretation as to whether the various sub-engineers agreed with the opinion of the 
chief engineer and the question was ruled out on that account. I take the same objec- 
tion to the question again. When there ig an original document and the witness has 
access to it the same as we have we must judge of that ourselves and not the witness. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I know, but as an expert engineer there is no objection to reading 
certain portions of a document and asking the witness what interpretation he puts 
upon that document. 

The Witness.—My interpretation is not infallible. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Certainly not, it is your opinion. 

Mr. Leynox.—Just wait until the chairman has ruled. 

Mr. Carvett.—In answering, the witness will help this committee to come to a 
proper conclusion. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What is your object in getting this testimony ? 

Mr. Lennox.—You had better Jet the chairman give his ruling. 

The CHatrMAN.—It is the same ruling. I cannot give another ruling from the one 
I gave. At the same time I think I must say that I see a little difference in this as 
compared with the previous case. Here is a witness, an expert, who is asked what is 
his opinion of the opinion of Mr. Schreiber, the chief consulting engineer—what he 
understands by his interpretation of a certain thing. I think I will have to give the 
same ruling, although I think that the circumstances are a little different. Neverthe- 
less I must rule against it just the same as I did before. 

Mr. MacponatD.—There is this phase of the question, Mr. Murphy: you can direct 
Major Hodgins’ attention to the particular statement which indicates what Mr. Schrei- 
ber’s view is and you can base a question upon that. 

The CuairmMan.—I think that could be properly done. 

Mr. Lennox.—You can take Mr. Schreiber’s opinion and have it read to the wit- 
ness and ask him if he agrees with it. 

Mr. Hopers.—I quite agree with that. 

The Cuamman.—Show him Mr. Schreiber’s opinion so that he can read it . 

Mr. Murruy.—We were speaking rather about the opinion of the chief engineer 
and the concurrence between Mr. Schreiber and the former. 

The CHaiRMAN.— Yes, 

Mr. Lennox.—That would be wrong. 

The CHaiRMAN.—But how can he give an opinion offhand without looking at 
Mr. Schreiber’s opinion ? 

Mr. Murreuy.—He has seen it He read from the documents that he had in his 
hand last night, some file that he has, not any file that we handed in. 

Mr. Lennox.—That can go to the extent the chairman has indicated. He can be 
asked whether he agrees with Mr. Schreiber’s opinion or not. If he does not agree 
with it in what particular does he disagree? 

Mr. Mureny.—Then I will ask him now. The witness referred to it. 

Mr. Hoperws.—No, he did not. 

Mr. Mureny.—Then, major, I ask you now whether you agree with the interpre- 
tation of Mr. Schreiber, concurred in by the chief engineer? ; 

Mr. Lennox.—Oh no, you cannot put that question. That is what the chairman 
has already ruled on. There is no question of concurrence at all. You can take Mr. 
Schreiber’s opinion, place it in the hands of the witness, ask him to read it and state 
whether he agrees with it or not. He can say if he agrees or disagrees; if he disagrees 
in what respect he does so. 
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Mr. Murpuy.—My understanding is that the witness had these opinions and 
referred them last night? : 

The Wirness.—It is the opinion of the chief engineer, the last paragraph of the 
chief engineer’s opinion refers to Mr. Collingwood Schreiber. I don’t think Mr. 


Collingwood Schreiber 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Have you seen Mr. Schreiber’s opinion at all 2—A, No. Except that I have got 
a reference to it. : 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Then is the opinion of Mr. Schreiber, to which reference has been made, the 
one referred to in the letter of the chief engineer from which you have been quoting? 
—A. Yes, it is referred to in the letter here. 

Q. Then you have seen the opinion?—A. I have not seen Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber’s opinion. Mr. Lumsden says at the end of his letter (reads) : 

‘This interpretation was made by me after consulting with Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber, general consulting engineer to the government.’ 

Mr. Hopems.—He may have disagreed with him. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Do you know, major, whether the interpretation of the men in the field was 
concurred in—that is with regard to District ‘B’ and District ‘F’, so far as your 
successor, Mr. Poulin, is concerned—by the chief engineer ?—A. Their opinion was 

Q. Their interpretation ?—A. Was concurred in by the chief engineer. 

Q. Yes?—A. ¥es, I think Mr. Poulin and Mr. Doucet both concurred with the 
chief engineer in this opinion. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is not what you are asked. 

Mr. Carvett.—That is what he was asked. 

Mr. Lennox.—No, it is the reverse. Does he know whether the opinion of these 
engineers in the field was coneurred in by the chief engineer? 

The Wirness.—The opinions of the engineers in the field? 

Mr. Lennox.—The opinion of these two men. : 

Mr. Honems.—I would like to have the opinion produced, because there are half 
a dozen questions involved in that. 

The Wrrness.—That I could not say. I could not answer that question because 
the chief engineer 

Mr. Carvett.—You have the letter there of December 15th or 16th? 

The Witness.—No, January, 9th. The chief engineer lays down a certain inter- 
pretation of the specifications and Mr. Doucet and Mr. Poulin follow it out and certify 
that the work on their districts agrees with the chief enginer’s interpretation. 

By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. And is it not a fact that is the interpretation that is approved by the com- 
mossioners?—A. That is approved by the commissioners. 

Q. You remained in District ‘F’, major, for some time after your successor, Mr. 
Poulin, came there?—A. Well I was there for a short time. 

Q. Yes, you had frequent conversations with him?—A. Just one or two. 

Q. Do you remember a letter that was written by Mr. Poulin, while you were 
there, to the chief engineer for instructions regarding classification?—A. Mr. Poulin 
read to me a letter from the chief engineer to him. 

Q. Yes?—A. In which the chief engineer had asked him for his opinion on the 
wording of the specifications and Mr. Poulin said he was writing a letter, and I think 
he read the draft of it to me, or the letter he was sending off that dees in which he 
said it was the chief engineer’s place to give an opinion before asking a division 


ee or words to that effect. Probably he did not put it quite as brusquely a3 
that. ; 


sea 
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Q. Was there any other discussion on classification between you and Mr. Poulin 
before you left ?—A. No, not that I remember. You see the—it seems to me the 
only issue now is the correct and proper interpretation of these specifications and 
I do not see that I am called upon to prove it, I cannot. 

The CuamrMan.—That is about it. 

Mr. Lennox.—I entirely dissent. This is not the time to argue but I entirely 
and absolutely dissent from that proposition. 

The WirTNeEss.—It is rather hard on me to have to— 

“Mr. Lennox.—That is not at all the question as the witness suggests. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. You regard that as practically the only question left now, the question of 
whether your view of the classification is correct ?—A. That is all. 

Q. That is all. I understand you to say, from the information that you have 
gathered since coming into this matter, Major, that you feel that you can not say 
that you have any imputations to make upon the Commissioners in .regard to any 
improper interference, with the engineers for instance 7—A. With those legal and 
engineers’ opinions there I do not see that I have. 

Q. And you are not in a position to offer any evidence to show that they exer- 
cised any improper interference with the engineers ?—A. No. 

Q. In regard to that matter in which the statement was made here that Sir Wil- 
trid Laurier refused investigation on account of the influence exercised on, him by 
Mr. Parent ; I understand you are not in a position to say, or to offer any evidence 
that would show that Mr. Parent attempted to influence Sir Wilfrid in any way, or 
are you ?—A. No, not unless Mr. Parent came up to say he did. 

Q. You have no evidence of that?—A. I have none. 

Q. And in regard to the question of engineering you apparently as an engineer, 
with your experience, took a certain view as to how the wording of these specifica- 
tions should be interpreted ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you find that since you put in the statement here, Mr. Lumsden, on 
January 10th laid down certain instructions for the engineers to follow which may 
be said to be an interpretation from his standpoint of what the specifications mean ? 
--A. Yes. 

Q. You were not aware of this being in existence at the time you wrote to the 
Colonist on April 16th, were you ?—A. No. 

Q. J suppose in regard to these opinions of counsel on the meaning of the speci- 
fications you had no intimation of them at the time you wrote the letter 2_A, An- 
other man’s opinion is just as good as mine, as a matter of fact every engineer’s 
opinion is valuable to himself. 

Q. And it is a question upon which men may differ quite honestly ?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. You do not impute to these gentlemen any improper motives in their ideas q 
—A. Not after reading Mr. Lumsden’s letter. 

Q. You made use of the expression the other day that you did not regard this com- 
mittee as the proper tribunal to determine the question at issue ?—A. With all due 
deference to the committee I do not; it is an engineering dispute and as far as J am 
concerned IL quite believe that the arbitrators who are appointed for the purpose should 
deal with this question of classification and I think that the board of arbitrators is the 
only right and proper tribunal to determine it. 

Q. And any evidence you have to offer in regard to this matter, to this question 
at all, whatever is left of it now, is evidence that you would prefer to give to this 
tribunal of arbitrators that has been appointed under the statute?—A. Exactly. 
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Q. They are people in whom you have confidence that they can settle this ques- 
tion in the interest of this country fairly ?—A. Absolutely. : : . 

Q. And you are prepared to accept their judgment on this question of cay 
cation as absolutely fair from your standpoint and in the interest of the country ?— 
A. Certainly; I would not put myself in the way at all; they have to look after the 
interest of the country. : e 

Q. And you regard this board of arbitration as being the proper tribunal to 
determine whatever there is in issue in this matter?—A. They are the proper tribunal. 

Q. Personally, Major, it does not seem to me—or have you any desire to go on 
before this committee through your counsel offering evidence and taking up the time 
of this committee, or wouldn’t you prefer to give it all before the arbitrators? 

Mr. Lennox.—Would it not be better to hear counsel? 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. What do you say to that, Major?—A. What is that again? 

Q. Have you any desire to go on giving evidence here in view of what you have 
said now, or do you, not think that the proper tribunal to determine this question is the 
board of arbitrators composed of Mr. Woods, Mr. Lumsden and a third arbitrator 4— 
A. I do not think it is for me to answer that. I think it is for the committee to 
decide that. 

Q. Have you any desire to go on presenting evidence before this committee, or 
do you take the position that you regard Mr. Woods and Mr. Lumsden as being the 
expert engineers and the gentlemen contemplated under the statute to determine this 
question of classification—do you regard these as the proper people to determine that 
question ? 

Mr. Lennox.—That is a question of law and of the interpretation of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I object to being interrupted by Mr. Lennox, or any other gen- 
tleman, just when I reach the crucial stage of my questioning. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have just as good a right to interrupt as any other gentleman, 
and I propose to exercise my right. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Pardon me, you have not the right to object to a question put 
by a member of the committee; you have the right to object to a question put by 
counsel. I will ask any question J want to as a member of this committee without 
interruption by you. 

The CHarmman.—Mr. Macdonald has the witness in hand now. 

Mr. Lennox.—I know that, but I have the right to object to a question. 

The CuamMman.—You object to the question ? 

Mr. Lennox.—I object to the question. The witness is asked the question whether 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Lumsden are not the proper persons to interpret this contract. 

Mr. Carvett.—Whether, in his opinion, they are not the proper parties to deter- 
mine the question of classification. 

Mr. Lennox.—I submit that the interpretation of this contract is not for thi 
witness. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—I did not ask about the contract at all. I think every one of 
us here all recognize Mr. Hodgins’ position. I think in stating what he has stated 
here to-day he has shown himself to be a frank and honourable man, who realizes that 
a mistake has been made on certain lines, and is willing to admit it. I think he is 
entitled to the full credit that every man is entitled to when he sees he has taken an 
improper course and wants to remedy what has been done. The question I want to 
ask Major Hodgins is this : Whether you do not regard Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods 
and, in the event of their disagreement, some other engineer who is to be appointed, 
as being the men who can better deal and better decide upon the point you wish to 
make about that question as to proper classification ? . 

Mr. Carvett.—Than this committee would be? 


Mr. Macponatp.—I do not want to put it in that way. Do you think, Major, 
? a 


i 
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that Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods are the better parties—you have already told us 
you are perfectly ready to accept their decision ? 

A. I think their decision will be just and impartial, and if they disagree some 
well known engineer ought to be called in. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I understand you to say you do not desire to press before this committee any 
charge of wrong-doing on the part of the commission as far as their interference 
with the engineers is concerned, is that a fair statement?—A. That is right. 

Q. And as far as that phase of the inquiry is concerned, you do not offer any 

* evidence for our consideration ?—A. It is simply this, that I do not see why I should 
stand the expense of finding out whether the specification is right or wrong. 

Q. Or whether the academic question between engineers should be settled at 
your expense, that is the position you take?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Following up that a little further, in case it were necessary for this commit: 
tee to go on and render a decision as to whether the classification was correct or incor: 
rect, in your opinion would it not be necessary to have the evidence of independent 
engineers not connected either with the Transcontinental Commission or the Grand 
Trunk Pacific?—A. To settle this question ? 

Q. Supposing the committee decided to go on and settle the question and render 
a decision upon it, in your opinion would it not be necessary to call in the services of 
independent engineers who have no connection whatever with either the Transcon- 
tinental Commission or the Grand Trunk Pacific as witnesses?—A. Provided that Mr. 
Lumsden and Mr. Woods disagree? 

Q. No, no, leaving them out of the question entirely, supposing this committee 
attempts to make a thorough investigation of this question would it not be necessary 
for us to call in the evidence of independent engineers ?—A. Just on the wording of the 
specifications, or the interpretation of the specification on the work do you mean? 

Q. I do not care whether you take the interpretation of the specification or the 
question of classification on the work itself?—A. The most independent tribunal 
would be the council of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 

Q. That would be an independent body?’—A. You could not get any better than 
that. 

By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. The major says he is prepared to take the decision of Mr. Lumsden, Mr. 
Woods and a third arbitrator. 

Mr. Carvett.—But I mean if this committee wants to go further. I have been 
at a loss myself as to what course to pursue. There has been a charge of over classi- 
fication on the part of the engineers of the commission, and that raises an issue 
directly between the engineers of the commission and the Grand Trunk Pacific. I 
assume that one set of engineers will stand by one side of the case, and the other set 
of engineers will stand by the other side, and I am asking Major Hodgins here, who 
is the third party at the present time, in a sense, if we want to come to a conclusion 
on that point will it not be necessary to go outside and have the evidence of inde+ 
pendent engineers who have no connection with either party?—A. Yes, that would be 
one way of getting at it, an impartial way. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I understand that the major says he does not want to be kept 
here at an expense to himself to settle an academic question that will be fairly and 
properly settled by Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. That does not touch the point that the House has instructed us to do a cer- 
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tain thing; Mr. Carvell made that point by saying that if it is proper for us to go 
on and decide whether there is improper classification or not would it not be right 
to call in independent engineers and the witness says, yes.—A. But then I think ,in 
a dispute of that kind, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Transcontinental Commis- 
sioners should be consulted as well as myself—you say I am a third party. 

The Cuairman.—Of course all parties would be consulted in that case. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—What was referred to us was this letter or memorandum of Mr. 
Parent together with the letter of Major Hodgins to the public press therein referred 
to, with instructions to investigate the matters and charges therein mentioned. I 
understand what was referred to us was the statements contained in Major Hodgins 
letter of April 16, because he disclaimed connection with that interview which ap- 
peared in the papers, and I understand that Major Hodgins has told us to-day with 
regard to the imputation against the commission respecting improper interference by 
them with the engineers that he is not in a position to go on with that. I under- 
stand you to say that the only issue that has been raised which remains out of this 
whole question to-day is the difference of opinion that exists between him and the 
other engineers as to the interpretation of the specification. I understand you also 
to say that you know that the statute respecting the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
mission provides for the settlement of all disputes of this character by a board of 
arbitration composed of the chief engineer of the Transcontinental Railway and the 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and in the event of a disagreement a 
third arbitrator is to be appointed by the chief justice, and that so far as you are 
concerned you think that is the proper tribunal to settle that which is the only re- 
maining issue; and that as far as you are concerned that is the only tribunal and 
you are prepared to accept their judgment. That being the case, there is I think, 
nothing left for this committee to go on with. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not at all agree with the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Mac- 
donald, but I do not propose to argue that question to-night in the absence of Mr. 
Barker, or that we shall take any definite action in his absence. I desire to say, how- 
ever, that I entirely di:sont from the propcsition of Mr. Macdonald that what is 
referred to us is what is stated in the letter of Major Hodgins, as Mr. Macdonald 
says. The order of reference set forth is:— 

‘Resolved, that the memorandum of the chairman of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Commissioners to the Prime Minister, of date the 23rd April, and laid on the 
table of this House on the 24th instant and the papers accompanying the same, together 
with the letter of Major Hodgins to the public press therein referred to, be referred 
to a special committee of five members.” 

Mr. Macponatp.— With instructions to investigate the matters and charges 
therein mentioned.’ 

Mr. Lennox.—Now, the letter of Major Hodgins is only one of the documents 
referred to us; there 1s mentioned here particularly the letter of the chairman of the 
Transcontinental Railway Commissioners, and when we look at the documents that 
were actually attached and referred to us we find a number of documents in addition 
to the letter referred to, any of the charges contained in any one of those documents 
is a matter for us to investigate. It is true this matter was begun by the letter writ- 
ten by Major Hodgins, and that the matter was taken up by the press; rightly or 
wrongly the press made certain statements, for instance, the ‘ Colonist’ i 
statements, and the ‘ Free Press”? Winni eae os olonist ’ made certain 

: ? 5 > ipeg, and the ‘ Citizen’ here in Ottawa made 
certain statements; Major Hodgins does not necessarily have to stand back of tho 
statements and charges, but the matters are all referred to us, all papers and d ee 
ments attached to the memorandum laid on the table of the Hones a an ie 
contained in any one of these we are bound to investigate Now ae oe 
the particular charges contained in these documents is this was there "ee 
not a proper classification ? ‘ Te or was. there 

Mr. Macponatp.—Ineorrect classification, not ‘ improper.’ 
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Mr. Lennox.—Well, incorrect classification, I am quite willing to take that word 
for the purpose of argument, incorrect, if it were improper it would imply more than 
that, but taking Mr. Macdonald’s statement that it is incorrect—if it is found to be 
improper it would involve some wrong-doing, but even if there was not any wrong- 
doing whatever and I am not going to impute wrong-doing unnecessarily, yet if it is 
incorrect classification it affects the interests of the public and we are to investigate 
and find out whether incorrect or improper. I use the word improper in the sense of 
not being correct, classification prevailed. . 

Mr. Macponatp.—What do you propose to do about it ? Major Hodgins says he 
has nothing further to offer to the committee and who is going to prosecute the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Lennox.—We are bound to investigate and to take the responsibility of 
bringing before this committee such persons as can give us evidence in that regard. 
We have the fact: before us that a very serious controversy exists between the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the commission as to the classification. That dispute has 
not been settled; there is that question outstanding, the question as to whether the 
classification is right or wrong. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That may be all true, but parliament has solemnly and delibera- 
tely said that if there is going to be disputes between the Grand Trunk Pacific and the 
Transcontinental Railway commission, we are going to say how those disputes shall 
be settled, we are going to provide a system and a board of arbitrators to settle such 
disputes, and that has been embodied in a statute. Not only that, but these arbitra- 
tors have gone to work and are now engaged in settling that question. 

Mr. CArRVELL.— Would it not be well to consider, in view of the fact that this very 
situation was anticipated and provided for by parliament, whether this committee 
should go on and by taking evidence upon it drag in this whole question and attempt 
to render a decision in anticipation of what the legally constituted board of arbitra- 
tion may do. 

Mr. Lennox.—lI still hold to my argument, here is the view that I take of it. We 
have a right to inquire whether the right classification is prevailing upon that line 
or not. In the end when the accounts come to be adjusted between the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the country it may be that the classification that has been allowed will 
not be allowed in the adjustment of accounts between the company and the commis- 
sion but in the meantime—— 

Mr. Macponatp.—But you will pardon me, Mr. Lennox, whatever Mr. Lumsden 
and Mr. Woods settle, or the third arbitrator decides, it does not make any difference 
what we do, as a matter of law that settles what is to be paid. We must assume that 
Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods are honest men and will give their honest opinion. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I have had that before me ever since the investigation has started; 
what object can there be in us investigating this question when no matter what we 
do it will have no value as compared with the decision of the Board of Arbitrators. 

Mr. Lennox.—Certain charges have been initiated by Major Hodgins, that is 
only like the beginning of a war where some person fires a gun and the war commen- 
ces, but after that they are not the main element in it. In this case as soon as Major 
Hodgins fired his gun the press took it up and made certain grave charges against the 
management of this railway. Parliament referred to us the question to find out 
whether improper classification prevailed on that railway or not. For my part as far 
as I can see at the present time I am of the opinion that very serious improper clagsi- 
fication has occurred on that railway. 

Mr. Macponaup.—It could not have occurred, because it does not occur until these 
gentlemen, Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods say it shall occur. 

Mr. Lennox—I understand that the quantities of solid rock and loose rock 
allowed by such classification upon the railway as far as it has been constructed have 
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not been what they should be, and that is what we are investigating for the purpose 
of satisfying the public mind which is at unrest on account of the charges which 
have been made. It may be when other evidence is brought forward that this evi- 
dence which is before us now may be strengthened or it may be weakened. There is 
one point that has been dwelt upon a great deal and that is the question of Mr. Lums- 
den’s latest interpretation of the contract. I am not at all satisfied with that inter- 
pretation of the contract although I have great respect for Mr. Lumsden. 

Mr. CarvetL.—But under the statute aren’t you compelled to admit he is right? 

Mr. Macponatp.—The country has to pay it anyway. There is not a contractor in 
the country who has a contract with the Transcontinental Railway Commission that : 
cannot make this country pay every dollar that Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods certify, . 
all the investigation here from now to doomsday to the contrary. 

Mr. Carvett.—To my mind Mr. Lumsden is the most important official in Canada 
to-day, he has more power than any other official in the country. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not at all certain that his interpretation is correct and what 
we are bound to pay is what, according to the proper classification, is certified, Mr. 
Lumsden may be right or he may be wrong. 

Mr. CarveLu.—No, we are bound to pay according to Mr. Lumsden’s classification. 

Mr. Lennox.—Excuse me, we are not bound to pay according to his certificate 
if he does not agree with what the Grand Trunk Pacific agrees to. 

Mr. Carvett.—Read the statute. — 

Mr. Lennox.—Never mind about reading the statute. If they disagree we have 
the arbitrators appointed by statute as has been said. The evidence of Major Hodgins 4 
as far as he has gone is this that he is not satisfied Mr. Lumsden’s classification is 4 
correct. 

Mr. Carvert.—Assuming he says that, then there is the point where would we be? 
Assuming that Mr. Lumsden’s classification is correct and is justificd, then, as he 
says, there would not be much ground for this proceeding. 

Mr. Lennox.—But the witness says that Mr. Lumsden’s classification is not correct ; 
in his opinion, 4 

Mr. Macponatp.—But he says he is prepared to have Mr. Woods and a third . 
arbitrator determine whether he is right or not. 

Mr. Lennox.—But we are not to be guided by Major Hodgins in this matter, it 
has been referred to us by the House to deal with. 

ae MacponaLtp.—But there is now absolutely nothing for the committee to deal 
with. 


scope of the inquiry has gradually widened, and I think it is absolutely necessary for 
us to pursue the inquiry along the lines that have been referred to us. It will take 
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improper course to spend our time attempting to find out whether certain classification 
is correct or incorrect. 

Mr. Hopneiws.—May I suggest that it would be advisable for the committee to 
rise now and meet again to-morrow when Mr. Barker is present, because I would like 
to say a word or two to the committee. I have heard the views which have been ex- 
pressed by the members of the committee to-day, and I am appearing here as counsel 
for Major Hodgins. I have not expressed my views, and I suppose I have the right 
to do so after consulting my client. 

Mr. Carveti.—Is it understood that Mr Murphy is through with his cross-exam- 
ination ? 

Mr. Parent.—Not by any means. 

The CuairmMan.—This is only an expression of the views of the committee. 

Mr. Hopers.—I thought it wise to make the suggestion at this stage. 

Mr. CarveELL.—We may go on and finish the cross-examination of the witnesses. 

Mr. Hopews.—I think I have something to say, representing Major Hodgins, as 
to the proceedings before this committee. What he has stated here this afternoon he 
stated as a witness there in the box, he has not stated it through me. I should like 
to consider the situation not only with regard to myself, but with regard to the posit- 
ion of the committee, I think there are some matters which will have to be laid before 
‘the committee. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The committee will have to look after itself, quite irrespective 
of yourself or Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Hopes.—Of course, I understand that, and if you so rule I will sit down. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Not at all. 

Mr. Hopewws.—But I think, in a matter of such importance as this, it is advis- 
able that the committee should not come to a hasty decision, but that it should hear 
what is to be said after my conference with my client, and possibly there may be 
some matters to bring before them that they may not have in their minds at the 
present moment; and after that it will be for them to say what they will do. For 
myself, I will cheerfully obey the decision that they come to. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The situation, it seems to me, at this moment is that Major 
‘Hodgins, in a very frank and straightforward way, after familiarizing himself with 
the facts and the evidence not within his knowledge and not before him some months 
ago, very frankly told the committee just where he stands now. As far as I am con- 
cerned, as a member of the committee, I think he has done what any honourable man 
should do, in coming forward and stating what he has stated this afternoon. As to 
what is to be done in the future, gentlemen, that is a matter for consideration. For 
the time being I think Mr. Murphy might go on if he wants to, and it might perhaps 
be wise to consider what the position is going to be, and perhaps we might adjourn 
until this evening. : 

The CHamrmMAN.—I think it is well we had this discussion, because it will narrow 
down the proceedings materially. I think myself it was better that we had this dis- 
cussion now, and we will rise until 8.30 this evening. 

Mr. Hopers.—I ask that the file of papers containing the legal opinions regarding 
the interpretation of the specifications and letters in reference thereto be filed as an 


exhibit. ie 
The file containing sixty-two letters and papers was filed and marked as Exhibit 


No, 38, and is as follows :— 
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EXHIBIT No. 38. 
MontrEAL, Que., Oct. 7, 1907. 
Mr. Hueu D. LumMspen, 
Chief Engineer, Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Classification of Material, District “B? 


Dear Sir,—At the request of District Engineer Armstrong, he was furnished 
recently with a statement of classifications for the heavier work on the above section, 
which were, when given in detail, so different from his expectations that he requested 
the writer to visit the work. 

During the past week we passed over portions of the work from the Batiscan 
river west for fifteen or twenty miles, and later from mile 115 to 132. 

With reference to the former portion, the classification was given in distances of 
from three to five miles, and as we did not have total quantities of graduation, could 
not judge with reference to any particular cutting, although percentages for entire 
distance seemed excessively heavy in both loose and solid rock. 

With the latter portion we had detailed percentage for each cut, and were greatly, 
surprised at the allowances made for solid and loose rock. In nearly every case where 
the cuttings were not entirely all ledge the estimate given for solid rock is double, or 
more than double, what it should be. In fact, the specifications had been entirely 
ignored and an excessive allowance made, not by reason of an error in judgment, but, 
as I understand, by special instructions from the assistant district engineer. 

Let me give you some illustrations: 

Take the cutting from stations 5818 to 5826, estimated 71 per cent solid rock and 
29 per cent loose rock, slopes taken out 13 to 1. Very little ledge in this cut. Some 
large boulders, but a very large percentage is common excavation. 

Station 5842 to 5860.—Classified 94 per cent solid rock, 6 per cent loose rock. 
Slopes taken out 14 to 1. Solid rock over-classified at least, 100 per cent. 

Station 5866 to 5875.—Estimated 80 per cent solid rock, 20 per cent loose rock. 
No rock in place in this cut. Many large boulders, but a large amount of earth. 

Station 5882 to 5901.—Estimated 78 per cent solid rock, 22 per cent loose rock. 
A large amount of this cut wasted with slip scrapers, and ploughing being done with 
two horses. There are hundreds of yards of earth here without a stone, large or 
small. 

Station 6030 to 6046.—Kstimated 40 per cent solid rock, 10 per cent loose rosk. 
This is the large sand cut west of O’Brien’s camp. Of the 95,000 yards moved to 
August 31st in this cut, at least 80,000 yards was pure sand. 

Station 6071 to 6078.—Estimated 99 per cent solid rock, 1 per cent loose rock. 
Very little solid rock in place. Slopes taken out 13 to 1. 


West of St. Maurice River. 


Station 6391 to 6394.—Estimated 46 per cent solid rock, 33 per cent loose rock. 
Sand cut with few boulders, and possibly 1,500 yards ledge in bottom of cut not yet 
taken out. 

Station 6493 to 6504.—Estimated 20 per cent solid rock, 49 per cent loose rock. 
No evidence of ledge and very few large boulders; nearly all sand. | 

Station 6506 to 6512—Kstimated 16 per cent solid rock, 44 per cent loose rock. 
This is purely a sand cut, with very few boulders. Upper slope nearly 100 feet high 
material wasted into river. Certainly not 10 per cent of this should be classified : 

: Station 6522 to 6548.—Estimated 26 per cent solid rock, 49 per cent loose die 
This is borrowed material from the side. Very little solid rock shown except what 
was used for blind drains, but some large boulders not placed in embankment. ? 
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_On account of heavy rains we were not able to go west of station 6600, but we 
understand that classification is made about as noted above. 

In every case where cuttings are not entirely in ledge we find the material over- 
classified very largely. Mr. Armstrong has been able to visit this work at different 
times, perhaps quite as often as the assistant district engineer. His estimate and my 
own are not very different as to the amount of classified material, and until he received 
detailed quantities he had no intimation that such heavy classification had been given, 
In many cases, particularly in sand and gravel cuts, he had supposed ‘hat no classi- 
fication would be given, except perhaps for a few boulders as loose rock. 

I am informed also that on the work east of the St. Lawrence river heavy classi- 
fication is being made in borrowed material where ploughing is done with one team 
end material moved in slip scrapers. 

As before stated, these over-classifications are not made through error in judg- 
ment, nor upon the decision of the resident or division engineers, who are fully 
acquainted with the character of the work, but by arbitrary orders from their superior, 
To such classification as mentioned above, increasing the cost of the work to such 
an alarming extent, we most seriously protest, and respectfully request that either 
yourself or the assistant chief engineer visit the work and pass judgment upon the 
classification as made. Please note that the percentages given above indicate the work 
done to August 31st. We are not advised what the September estimate will show. 

Yours truly, 


H. A. WOODS, 
Assistant Chief Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (1). 


La Tuque, October 17th, 1907. 


C. L. Hervey, Esaq., 
Assistant District Engineer, 
Quebec. 
Dear Sir,—Referring to your inquiry about the classification of the work on my 
division, I wish to state that the classification of material is based on the appearance 
of the work at the different stages of the work, and not as it appears presently, when 


about completed. 
To ascertain the proper classification of the material, for over two months I kept 


men measuring all the boulders coming out of the cuts; the classification was based 
on their reports, and carried on from month to month according to the appearance 


of the work. 


Yours very truly, 
BENJ. BOURGEOIS, 


Division Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (2). 


Orrawa, October 18, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sms,—Referring to the September estimates in District ‘B,’ which I now beg to 
hand you, I may say that from the complaint made by the assistant chief engineer of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in a letter to me of the 7th instant, and from a 
verbal statement made to me on the 12th instant, by Mr. Doucet, our district engineer 
at Quebec, it would appear to me some material may be classified as rock which 
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should be classified otherwise, stil] as the amount of security held by you for the com- 
pletion of the work seems to me ample, and the holding back of the estimate at this 
date without notice to the contractors might be a serious matter, I have approved of 
these estimates, on the distinct understanding that before any further estimates are 
passed time be given and a full investigation made into the matter of classification 
throughout District ‘B,’ and that my approval of these, or any previous estimate of a 
similar character, should not prejudice the reconsideration and necessary correction 


of the classification, and consequently of the amount estimated therefor. 
Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. - 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (3). 


Ottawa, October 18th, 1907. 


Messrs. McDonett & O'BRIEN, 
Contractors, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Dear Sirs —I have the honour, by direction of the board, to hand you herewith a 
‘copy of a letter from our chief engineer, dated the 18th instant, reporting in regard 
to complaint received from the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway with respect to classification under contracts for construction in District ‘ 8’. 

I am to advise you that the board has approved the recomendation of the chief 
engineer, and that it has been arranged that the engineers of the company and of the 
commission shall meet in Quebec on the morning of the 24th instant, and shall from 
there proceed to La Tuque, for the purpose of investigating the complaint of the 
assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway with respect to classiS§- 
cation. It is considered advisable: that you or your representative should accompany 
the engineers on that occasion. 


Yours very truly, 


Pi RANE 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (4). 


Orrawa, October 18, 1907. 
Messrs. M. P. & J. T. Davis, 
Contractors, Quebec, P. Q. 


Dear Sirs,—I have the honour by the direction of the board, to hand you here- 
with a copy of a letter from the chief engineer, dated the 18th instant, reporting in 
regard to complaint received from the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific oy with respect to classification under contracts for construction in Dis- 
trict : 

i am to advise you that the board has approved the recommendation of the chief 
engineer, and that it has been arranged that the engineers of the company and of the 
commission shall meet in Quebec on the morning of the 24th instant, and from there 
shall proceed to La Tuque, for the purpose of investigating the complaint of the assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway with respect to classification. 
Tt is considered advisable that you or your representative should accompany the en- 
gineers on that occassion. 


Yours very truly, 


P. E. RYAN, 
Secretary. 
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Otrawa, October 18, 1907. 
F. W. Morsz, Esq., 


Vice-President and General Manager, Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


Dear Sir,—As directed by the board, I beg to hand you herewith a copy of a 
letter from our chief engineer dated the 18th instant, with respect to September esti- 
mates of work done by the commission’s contractors in district ‘By and the come 
plaint contained in letter of Assistant Chief Engineer Woods, of your company, to 
our chief engineer, dated the 7th instant, relating to classification of material in Dis- 
ater, © 1B} 

I am to advise you that the board has approved the report of the chief engineer, 
and has given instructions that the chief engineer of the commission and District 
Engineer Doucet shall meet your chief assistant engineer, Mr. Woods, and your dis- 
trict engineer, Mr. Armstrong, in Quebec on the morning of the 24th instant, and 
proceed with them and the contractors, or their representatives, to La Tuque, for the 
purpose of investigating this complaint. 

It was understood that the district engineers of your company an. of the com- 
mission were to discuss any matter pertaining to the economic and efficient construc- 
tion of the line, and that in the event of an agreement not being arrived at all mat- 
ters should be referred through the chief engineers of the company and of the com- 
mission respectively to the general manager of the company and to the commission 
for decision. 

In this connection I am to point out that your district engineer, Mr. Armstrong, 
tailed to notify District Engineer Doucet of any disagreement with respect to classi- 
fication of material-in District ‘B/ and instead of discussing the matter with Mb; 
Doucet communicated with your assistant chief engineer, Mr. Woods, who in turn! 
made his complaint to the chief engineer of the commission. 

Although this procedure was distinctly irregular, the commissioners have taken 
full cognizance of Mr. Woods’ complaint, and have given directions that the matter 
be fully investigated. 

Under the circumstances, the commissioners would be pleased if you will direct 
Messrs. Wood and Armstrong to meet our engineers and contractors, or their repre- 
sentatives, in Quebec on the morning of the 24th instant, and proceed with them to 
La Tuque, for the purpose of investigating the merits of the complaint. 


— Yours very truly, 


Phebe AN, 


‘ Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (6). 


Ortawa, October 18, 1907. 


Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer. 


Dear Sir—I beg to advise you that the board has approved your report with 
respect to your approving the September estimates of work done by contractors in 
austriet «Bb. 

I am writing to the contractors, requesting that they acompany the engineers of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Company and of the commission from Quebee on the morn- 
ing of the 24th instant to La Tuque; also to the general manager of the Grand Trunk 
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Pacific Company, advising of the action of the commissioners, and requesting that 
Mr. Woods and Mr. Armstrong accompany our engineers. 


Yours truly, A 
P. E. RYAN, 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (7). 


Quesec, October 19, 1907. 


A. E. Doucet, Esq., 
District engineer, Transcontinental Railway, 


Quebec, P.Q. 


Dear Sir,—In accordance with your instructions of recent date, I have been over 
the ground at La Tuque looking over the matter of classification, and beg to say that 
while I have been for a short time only on this piece of work, my investigation and 
observation lead me to believe that the classification given generally on the division 
is fair. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Bourgeois and his assistant have been on this 
work continuously, and should be able to judge how the work should be classified as it 
progressed. Attached letter from Mr. Bourgeois shows that he has seen evidence to 
justify him in his estimate of the work. 

I deny absolutely the statement that the specifications have been entirely ignored, 
and that the classification is based entirely upon instructions from myself or any pre- 
ceding assistant district engineer. I deny the imputation that we have been ordered 
to give excessive quantities to anybody by way of our superiors. 

I deny absolutely that Mr. Woods or any other engineer can visit a piece of work 
one year after the work had been in progress, and state off-hand what amount of 
money should have been paid to the contractors, or what classification they should 
have been receiving during the months past. We dispute the statement that this 
classification has been given by error in judgment. 

Mr. Woods says that in October he saw some material being moved by seraperst 
and ploughed by two horses—he may rest assured that where such is the ease earth 
shall be returned for such work in October estimate, and if such a thing oceurs 
again in November it will again be returned in November estimate. 

T understand from you that Mr. Woods also says that there were only about 300 
men on O’Brien & Martin’s work the day he was there; our timekeeper shows that 
O’Brien & Martin have an average of about 780 men. Mr. Woods probably did not 
figure on the night shift, and missed some of the day men, or else visited the work on 
a rainy day. 

Yours very truly, 


C. L. HERVEY, 
Assistant District Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (8). 


QurEBEc, October 21, 1907. 
Hucx D. LuMspeEn, Esgq., a 


Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I think that the enclosed letter from Mr. Bourgeois, division engineer 
on division 7, is a direct reply to a direct accusation of the assistant chief engineer: 
of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway that ‘ over-classifications are not made through 
error in judgment nor upon any decision of the resident or the division engineers 
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who are fully acquainted with the character of the work, but by arbitrary orders from 
their superior.’ 

I shall also. produce a letter from Mr. Girdwood, resident engineer of Residency 
No. 27, who is just now recovering from an attack of typhoid fever, that Mr. Woods’ 
accusations are altogether unfounded. 

For my own part, I may state that such accusations are not only unealled for, 
but most unprofessional as we in Canada understand professional etiquette. 

Mr, Woods’ verbal statement made before you in my office that there were but 
300 men on O’Brien & Martin’s contract at the time of his visit, tended to throw dis- 
credit on our time-keeper’s and engineer’s force reports. I have to re-assert that our 
time-keeper is prepared to swear that his returns are correct, and that for the week 
ending September 25th the number of the men on the work was 893; for the week 
ending Oetober 5th, 712; for the week ending October 12th, 766 men. It might be per- 
tinent to inquire from Mr. Woods whether he is aware of any night gangs working 
on O’Brien & Martin’s contract, and if so, how many ? 

The sub-contractor for the tunnel and D. R. MacDonald have over 300 men 
between them. Martin & O’Brien claim an average of 830 men on the whole of their 
‘contract. 

Mr. Woods asserted positively in my office and in your presence that the classifica- 
tion should be left to the division and resident engineers who are continually over the 
twork. JI have to say that this is exactly what has been done, and that it is Mr. Woods 
himself who has attempted to classify the work after a single visit, and not our 
assistant district engineer, by the means of arbitrary orders. 

As the letter of the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
svill go on file, I must claim the same privilege for my answer thereto, 


Yours very truly, 
A. E. DOUCET, 
District Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (9). 
Huey D. Lumspen, Esq., QuEBEC, October 22, 1907. 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I enclose you herewith Mr. Girdwood’s statement as regards the classi- 
fication of the material throughout his residency. I would feel obliged if you would 
attach same to Mr. Bourgeois’ letter on the same subject already sent you. 


Yours very truly, 
A, E. DOUCET, 
District Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (10). 


TRANSCONTINENTAL Ratway, 


C. L. Hervey, Esq., Asst. District Engineer, 
DAwioueuEr, ©:@:, Oct. 21, 1907. RESIDENCY 27. 
Transcontinental Railway, 
Quebec. 


Dear Sir,—In regard to classification. 
The work on my residency was classified according to what appeared on the work 
at the time, and in conjunction to approval of the divisional engineer. 
Yours truly, 


E. P. GIRDWOOD, 
Resident Engineer. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 (11). 


Quesec, October 26, 1907. 


Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—I have already had occasion to state to you verbally the interpreta- 
tion the engineers in District ‘B’ have placed on the classification of solid and loose 
rock, and in accordance with which the progress estimates have been returned since 
the inception of the work. F 

So that our views of this interpretation may be put before you concisely and 
clearly, I beg now to state: 1. That we have classified as solid rock all ledge work, 
all boulders measuring more than one cubic yard, all masses of small boulders and 
cemented material which, in our judgment, were best removed by the continual use 
of explosives. 2. We have classified as loose rock all detached boulders of more than 
one cubic foot and less than one cubic yard, and all material which, in our judgment, 
could not possibly be ploughed in the practical sense of the term. 

T have never had occasion to force my views on my assistants at all, to a man, 
have taken the same interpretation of the classification as I have. We have all used 
the precautions possible to arrive at a fair classification of materials, and our returns 
of explosives certainly show that the solid rock has not been over-classified. I have 
repeatedly conferred with my assistant district engineers on this matter, and they in 
their turn have gone over the work with the division and resident engineers and 
classified according to their convictions as to the interpretation of the classification. 
1 attach herewith reports from my assistants on this important question. 


Yours very truly, 


A. KE. DOUCET, 
District Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (12). 


QueBec, October 26, 1907. 
A. E. Doucet, Esq,, 

District Engineer. 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request as to the interpretation I put and 
have personally applied to the clauses of the specifications referring to solid rock 
excavation and loose rock excavation, I beg to say: that in the article 34 the wording 
‘Solid rock excavation will include’ suggests that something else than actual rock is 
to be considered, and thus further down the word ‘masses’ appears which to my mind 
covers what solid rock excavation does include, and therefore the word ‘ masses’ in 
clause 34 I take, and always have taken, to refer to ‘masses’ of material (not neces- 
sarily masses of rock) which might best be removed by blasting. : 

On District ‘B’ I apply this word ‘masses’ more particularly to cemented gravel, 
on account of the fact that it is best removed by blasting and by continuous blasting. 

In Article 35, Loose rock, all material which could not be sensibly or judiciously 
ploughed by a plow and six horses, I would consider loose rock, and such a cut in my 
opinion would consist entirely of loose rock and solid rock, by actual measurement, 
with the exception that should a pocket of common excavation be found in a cut, such 
pocket should be classified as common excavation by actual measurement. 

In any conversation with division or resident engineers I have expressed these as 
my views. 

In reference to the approval of Mr. Woods, assist. chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, to the classification given on the work of Messrs. O’Brien & Martin I 
was present at La Tuque when Mr. Woods visited there in June, and I understood from 
Mr. Grant that Mr. Woods was there at that time at the request of Mr. John W. 
Armstrong, to approve or condemn the existing classification. As he did not condemn, 
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the only conclusion was that he approved, and since that time I had no reason to 
doubt that Mr. Woods’ interpretation of the specifications was not the same as my 
own. : 
Although Mr. Woods distinctly stated on the trip to La Tuque just completed 
that his interpretation was different to that as expressed by me, yet Mr. Armstrong 
told me that when he and Mr. Woods visited the work in the early part of October 
cut from Station 5950-5969 which is classified by Mr. Bourgeois as 88 per cent S.R. 
12 per cent L.R. was judged by Mr. Woods to be 100 per cent S.R. which he could 
not possibly state on his declared interpretation of the specifications, as the eastern 
end shows a cut where masses of material rather than ledge rock occur. 

Yours very truly, 


ee Ene Seis: 
Assist. District Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (13). 


A iE, Doucet, Hsq., QuEBEC, October 26, 1907. 

District Engineer, 

Quebec. 

Dear Sir,—I wish to state that my interpretation of the clauses 34, 35 and 36 
of our standard specifications is as follows: 

Clause 35, Loose Rock. JI consider loose rock any material that for any reason 
whatever cannot be ploughed by six horses or that cannot be handled satisfactorily 
without occasional blasting. When I say cannot be ploughed or handled without 
the necessity of occasional blasting, I mean handled satisfactorily or in a workmanlike 
manner, without the necessity of occasional blasting in my judgment or ploughed 
satisfactorily and in a workmanlike manner in my judgment. 

Clause 34—Solid Rock Excavation :— 

I consider solid rock excavation any material in ledges or masses of more than 
one cubic yard which in my judgment may be best removed by continued blasting, no 
matter how it is being removed by the contractors. 

Clause 36—Common Excavation—is self explanatory. 

I base my instructions to those under me and my estimates of these interpretations. 

Yours very truly, 
Ob Ib, SURI ONG 


Assistant District Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38. (14). 
October 26, 1907. 


Benjamin Bourgeois, division engineer of division No. 7, declares as follows : 

My interpretation of section 34 of the specification is :— 

Solid rock includes all rock in ledges, boulders measuring one cubic yard or more 
and masses of rock cemented together or any other hard material which must be con- 
- tinually blasted to be removed, which measure one cubic yard or more in the mass 
but need not necessarily measure one cubic yard to each separate piece of rock or 
other material composing the mass. 

My interpretation of section 35 is :— 

Loose rock includes all material that can be removed by hand, pick, bar or shovel 
that cannot be ploughed but may require occasional blasting. 

My interpretation of section 36 is :— 

Common ‘excavation includes all material that can be ploughed or in other words 


free shovelling material. 
Masor Hopecrs. 
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The way the classification of division No. 7 was arrived at is as follows :— 

The ledges were measured and the exact amount of ledge rock returned, also all 
surface boulders measuring one cubic yard or more not included in the cross-sections. 

For a few months at the commencement of the work a man was on the line daily 
doing nothing but measuring the boulders of one cubic yard or more in the cuts and 
the boulders of one cubic yard or more above the surface of the ground and not in- 
cluded in the cross-sections. 

This gave us data as to the percentage of boulders in each cut such percentage 
ranging from 30 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the yardage done in the different cuts. 

After that we went over the line and estimated the percentages of the yardage of 
the different cuts that were taken up by masses of cemented rock or other hard material 
that required blasting to be removed ; we had the boulders oz less than one cubic 
yawd and not less than one cubic foot measured at the same time as the larger 
boulders which gave us data as to the percentage of boulders included in the loose 
rock for each cut and we also estimated the percentage of material that could not be 
ploughed in each cut but which would not be included in the solid rock. 

All other material was returned as common excavation. 

I have taken communication of the letters written by Mr. H. A. Woods, assistant 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, on 7th October last, to Mr. Lumsden, 
chief engineer of the Transcontinental Railway, complaining that the specifications 
have been entirely ignored and an excessive allowance of solid rock made not py reason 
of an error in judgment but by special instruction from the assistant district engineer 
and not on decision of resident or division engineers. 

The complaints referred to the cuts from stations 5818 to 5826, 5842 to 5860, 5866 
to 5875, 5882 to 5901, 6030 to 6046, 6071 to 6078, 6391 to 6394, 6493 to 6504, 6506 to 
6512, 6522 to 6548. 

My answer to Mr. Woods’ accusations as above is that all the classification in each 
and every cut referred to has been made by the resident engineers and myself according 
to our best judgment and interpretation of the specifications, and not by special or 
arbitrary instructions from the assistant district engineer or any other superior officer. 

I may say that M. Armstrong, who is the engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific for 
district ‘B,’ went over the said works and he never objected to me of our classification. 
I have 33 years experience as an engineer, and J have followed in this case the same 
course that I have done before when I was working with other companies. 

I contest the figures given by Mr. Woods in his said letter because they are erron- 
eous and not justified by the continual inspections made of the work by the resident 
engineers and myself. 

I consider that it is not possible for a man like Mr. Woods or any other man to 
classify such work after a single inspection of the cuts in question. I consider that 
the classification I and my resident engineers have made over the different sections 
has been impartial and just and I persist in holding to this opinion notwithstanding 
any inspection which has been made by outside engineers after the work has been 
completed or partly completed. 

I declare that I was never forced to classify any of the work aforesaid through 
arbitrary orders of my superior officers including the commissioners, district and 
assistant district engineers and the chief engineer. 

In the month of June last the chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden, inspected part of 
the work with the Grand Trunk Pacific railway engineeys, Messrs. Woods and Arm- 
strong, the district engineer, Mr. Doucet, and myself. This inspection included some 
of the cuts in which the classified material now in question exists to a very large 
extent, and he then expressed no dissatisfaction with the classifications and he did not 
then make any objections to the classification returned by myself and the resident 
engineers, and the estimates were approved accordingly. 

We have since followed the same interpretation of the classification. 


BENJ. BOURGEOIS, 
Div. Engineer. 
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AY, i. Dovcer, Esq. QueEBEc, October 26, 1907. 
District Engineer, 
Quebec. 


Dear Sir,—My interpretation of section 34 of the specifications is: 

Solid rock includes all rock in ledges, boulders measuring one cubic yard or more 
and masses of rock cemented together, or any other hard material which must be con- 
stantly blasted to be removed, which shall measure one cubic yard or more in the 
mass, but shall not necessarily measure one cubic yard to each separate piece of rock 
or other material composing the mass. 

My interpretation of section 35 is: 

Loose rock includes all material that can be removed by hand, pick, bar or shovel, 
that cannot be ploughed, though blasting may be oceasionally resorted to. 

My interpretation of section 36 is: 

Common excavation includes all material that can be ploughed; or in other 
words, free shovelling material. 

The way the classification of Residency No. 26 was arrived at is as follows:— 
The ledges were measured and the exact amount of ledge rock returned, also all 
surface boulders measuring one cubic yard or more not included in the cross-sections. 

For the three months at the commencement of the work a man was on the line 
daily doing nothing but measuring the boulders of one cubic yard or more in the 
cuts and the boulders of one cubic yard or more above the surface of the ground, 
and not ineluded in the cross-sections. 

This gave Mr. Bourgeois and myself data as to the percentage of boulders in 
each cut, such percentage ranging from 30 per cent to 90 per cent of the yardage done 
in the different cuts. After that we went over the line and estimated the percentages 

of the yardages of the different cuts that were taken up by masses of cemented rock 
or other hard material that required continuous blasting to be removed. I had the 
boulders measuring less than one eubie yard and not less than one cubic foot measured 
at the same time as the larger boulders, which gave Mr. Bourgeois and myself data 
as to the percentage of boulders included in the loose rock for each cut, and we also 
estimated the percentage of material that could not be ploughed in each cut, but 
which could not be included in the solid rock. 

All other material was returned as common excavation. 

Yours very truly, 
ALLAN R. MATTHEWS, 
Resident Engineer, Residency 26. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (16). 


Orrawa, October 30, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirs,—In regard to Mr. Woods’ letters to me of the 7th and 8th instant, my 
letter to you of the 18th instant and the secretary's letter to me of the latter date, 
I may say that in accordance with the last mentioned letter I left Quebec, accom- 
panied by yourselves, on the evening of the 94th instant, arriving in the vicinity of 
La Tugue on the morning of the 25th, accompanied by Mr. Doucet, District Engineer ; 
Mr. Grant, Inspecting Engineer; Messrs. Heustis and Hervey, Assistant District 
Engineers; Mr. Bourgeois, Division Engineer; Mr. Matthews, Resident Engineer; 
Messrs. Woods and Armstrong, engineers for the Grand Trunk Pacific; and Messrs. 


O’Brien and Tavis, contractors. 
5—26 
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On arrival near the crossing of the Quebec and Lake St. J ohn Railway I, accom- 
panied by the engineers and contractors, walked over a portion of the heaviest work 
on the line from about mile 117 to 1224. From the division or resident engineer I 
learned the classification allowed by them in the cuts as we passed through them, 
and it appeared to me, according to my interpretation of our specifications, that a 
larger amount of solid rock was returned in them than appearances indicated, and 
the engineers, in my opinion, returned loose rock or cemented material, where a con- 
siderable amount of explosives were used, as solid rock. j 

An interview was held on the car after our return at which ourselves, engineers 
and contractors were present, and from the conversation which took place, and the 
statements of Mr. Doucet, Messrs. Grant, Heustis and Hervey, confirmed by letters 
from Messrs. Bourgeois, Matthews and Girdwood, it appears Mr. Woods must have 
been in error when he stated that ‘the specifications had been entirely ignored and 
an excessive allowance made, not by reason of an error in the judgment, but, as I 
understand, by special instructions from the assistant district engineer,’ or, as stated 
by him in the latter part of his letter, by arbitrary orders from their superior. 

After this interview I requested Mr. Doucet to make a statement, and get state- 
ments from the assistant district engineers, and division and resident engineers on 
this portion of the work of how they interpreted the specifications. This has been 
done, and herewith I beg to hand you a letter from Mr. Doucet dated the 26th instant, 
together with letters to him from Assistant Oistrict Engineers Heustis and Hervey, 
statement from Davision Engineer Bourgeois, and letters from Resident Engineers 
Matthews and Girdwood. I also attach copy of Mr. Doucet’s letter of the 21st in 
reply to Mr. Woods’ letter of the 7th instant. 

I can only say that I do not concur with the interpretation placed on clauses 34, 
35 and 36 of the general specifications by Mr. Doucet or the engineers under him. 
In my opinion solid rock excavation, clause 34, covers all material that should be 
classified as solid rock, viz., all rock found in ledges or masses of more than one 
cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed by blasting. 

Loose rock, clause 35: In my opinion this clause covers all large stones and 
boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less than one cubic yard, and all 
loose rock, whether in situ or otherwise, that may be removed by hand, pick, or bar; 
all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that cannot, in the judgment 
of the engineer, by being ploughed with a ten inch grading plough behind a team of 
six good horses properly handled, and without the necessity of blasting, although 
blasting may be ocasionally resorted to. The fact that contractors may resort to 
blasting to a greater extent than the word ‘occasionally’ may infer, in order to 
facilitate the removal of such material, would not, in my opinion, conyert it into 
solid rock. 

Such being my views, and as stated to you in my letter of the 18th instant, I 
must decline to certify to any future estimates, except upon classification in accor- 
dance with my interpretation of the specifications above mentioned, unless both par- 
ties to the contract agree to amend the contract formally, with due concurrence of the 
government, or until the estimates are corrected to conform with my interpretation. In 
any event, I ask that this correspondence be at once submitted to the government. 

Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (17.) 


Orrawa, Noy. 4, 1907. 
H. Arxrinson, Esq., 


Law Clerk. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to hand you herewith a copy of a letter from Messrs. Macdonell 
& O’Brien, dated Oct. 31st, questioning the right of the G. T. R. Company to interfere 


he 
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with regard to the matter of classification under the contract between the commission- 
ers and Messrs. Macdonnell & O’Brien. 
The commissioners desire that you will report in regard to the representations 
made by Messrs. Macdonell & O’Brien. 
Yours truly, 


P,E. RYAN, 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (18). 


MontreEat, Oct. 31, 1907. 
P, E. Ryan, Esq., 


Secretary of the Commissioners of the Transcontinental Ry., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
18th inst., with which was enclosed a letter of the same date from your chief engineer 
reporting in regard to a complaint received from the assistant chief engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. The complaint referred to has since under- 
gone consideration on the spot. 

While we at all times wish to meet any representation coming to us with the 
deference and consideration to which it is entitled and especially when communicated 
to us through the board of commissioners, we must at the same time protest 
against any right claimed by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway to interfere in 
the matter of classification under the contract existing between your hoard and 
ourselves. Our contract is for a section of the work comprised within the 
eastern division, and the contract between His Majesty the King and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway expressly provides in section 5 that ‘The said Eastern Division 
shall be constructed by, and at the expense of, the government, upon such location 
and according to such plans and specifications as it shall determine, having due regard 
to directness, easy gradients and favourable curves.’ 

By the 6th section of the contract ‘The company agrees to take lease of, raaintain 
and operate the said Eastern Division.’ 

By he 7th section it is provided that ‘In order to insure, for the protection of the 
company as lessees of the Eastern Division of the said railway, the economical con- 
struction thereof in such a manner that it can be operated to the best advantage, it 
is hereby agreed that the specifications for the construction of the Eastern Division 
shall be submitted to, and approved of, by the company before the commencement 
of the work, and that the said work shall be done according to the said specifications, 
and shall be subject to ‘joint supervision, inspection and acceptance of the chief 
engineer appointed by the government and the chief engineer of the company, and, in 
the event of differences as to the specifications, or in case the said engineers shall differ 
as to the work the questions in dispute shall be determined by the said engineers and 
a third arbitrator, to be chosen in the manner provided in paragraph four of this 
agreement.’ i : 
as to the said engineers and a third arbitrator, to be chosen in the manner provided in 
paragraph four of this agreement.’ 

These three sections clearly show that the work of construction is to be carried 
on by the government of Canada upon such locatior. and according to such plans and 
specifications as it shall determine, ‘having due regard to directness, easy gradients, 
and favourable curves.’ But in order to insure for the protection of the company 
the economical construction ‘in such a manner that it (the Eastern Division) can 
be operated to the best advantage,’ it was agreed that these specifications should be 
submitted to, and approved of by the company ‘before the commencement of the 

work,’ and that the work should be done according to the specifications and subject 
to the joint supervision and inspection and acceptance of the chief engineer appointed 
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by the government and the chief engineer appointed by the company. And for what 


purpose? Obviously, in the first instance, that the company should have an opportun- * 


ity ‘before the commencement of the work ? to consider whether the plans and speci- 
fications referred to in Section 5 quoted above ‘have due regard to directness, easy 
gradients and favourable curves. ’ ; : 

And again, it is stipulated that in the event of difference between the respective 
engineers in regard to the specifications, that the question in dispute should be deter- 
mined by the engineers and a third arbitrator to be chosen by them, or in the event 
of inability to agree, on a third arbitrator to be named by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada as provided in Section 4 of the contract. 

When the plans and specifications have been agreed upon the sole right of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway is jointly with the government to supervise and inspect 
the work which is to be subject as between the government and the company to the 
acceptance of the chief engineer of the government and the chief engineer of the 
company. And here again, in the event of difference between the two engineers as to 
whether the ‘work’ is carried out in accordance with the plans and specifications, 
there is provision for arbitration, but that arbitration could only take place on the 
completion of either the whole or at least a section of the work, and that would be a 
matter entirely between the government and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

There is no provision whatever for the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacifie 
Railway Company interfering between the commissioners and the contractors in 
regard to the matter of classification. That is a matter entirely between the contrac- 
tors and the goyernment engineers. The pretension of the assistant chief engineer 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company to supervise classification under the 
contract between the undersigned and the government would involve an intolerable 
system of dual control that is not recognized either by the statutes or the contract, 
and that would be absolutely unworkable in practice. 

We insist, and on this point we are strengthened by the opinion of competent and 
experienced counsel, that the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company have no right 
whatever in the prosecution of our contract to interfere in the matter of classifica- 
tion; that the right remains entirely with the engineers under the contract existing 
between us and the government, and this position we intend to adhere to, and if 
necessary we will test the matter in the courts. 

In making this statement it must be perfectly understood that we are not court- 
ing any difficulty with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company or with any one 
else, and that our representations are made with respectful regard for the authority 
of the commissioners and their rights under the statutes providing for their adminis- 
tration. 

Most respectfully yours, 


- MACDONELL & O’BRIEN. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (19). 


Ortawa, Ni b i 
P. E. Ryan, Esq., ovember 7, 1907 


Secretary. 


Dear Sir,—Yours of the 4th instant with copy of letter from contractors Mac- 
donell & O’Brien dated October 31st ult., has been considered, and in reply beg to 
report that I concur with the view taken by the contractors so far as it concerns the 
rights and powers of the engineer of the G.T.P. Railway Co., in relation to the ques- 
tion of classification under the contract and specifications as between the contrac- 


tor and the commissioners. The letter is evident] i 
: y the production of a ] 
has carefully analysed the Act. ‘i ae 


ees oe 
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I might say, however, that after the specifications have been agreed on and the 
contract for the work entered into they are annexed to and form a part of the con- 
tract. Section 7 of the Act provides that ‘the said work shall be done according to 
the said specifications. Paragraphs 33 and 35 of the specifications provide that classi- 
fication shall be under the control of the engineer, that is, the engineer as defined in 
clause 2 of the contract, namely, the chief engineer of the commissioners. He and his 
assistant engineers are invested with full powers in regard to classification, as between 
the contractor and the commissioners. i 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Company approved of the specifications before the 
work began, and then so far as the work is concerned its right is limited by the Act 
to supervision, inspection and acceptance through their chief engineer acting jointly 
with the chief engineer of the government, and which is a matter between the govern- 
ment and the company. 

I can find nothing in the statutes or the contract whereby the company has a 
right to interfere in the matter of classification as between the contractor and the 
commissioners. 

I do not agree with the opinion of the contractors that in the event of difference 
between the two engineers as to whether the work is carried out in accordance with 
the plans and specifications, that arbitration only could take place on the completion 
of the whole, or at least a section of the work. It might well happen that during the 
progress of the work differences would arise between the two engineers that would 
have to be settled by arbitration, otherwise the joint supervision and inspection would 
be comparatively futile. 

I am, yours very truly, 


H. ATKINSON, 
Law Clerk. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (20). 


Orrawa, Nov. 11th, 1907. 
The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sirs—In regard to the contractors’ estimates for October and your request that 
T will approve of same, as owing to the absence of the Minister of Railways and his 
deputy from Ottawa, it may be impossible to have my letters of the 18th and 20th of 
October and correspondence attached submitted to the government and action taken 
thereon before the middle of this month, when such estimates should be paid to the 
contractors, and, as stated in mine of the 18th of October, the holding back of the 
estimates at this date without notice to the contractors might be a serious matter, I 
would be prepared to approve of the October estimates, provided it is distinctly under- 
stood, as already requested in mine of the 30th October, that no further delay takes 
place in submitting my letters of the 18th and 30th of October and attached corre- 
spondence for consideration of the government, so that this whole matter may be: 
definitely dealt with before the estimates for November come in. 


Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (21). 
. Winnirec, November 12th, 1907- 


Deap Mr. Parent,—Letter from secretary, Mr. P. E. Ryan, under date of October 
18th noted, and during my absence Mr. Woods was requested to meet Mr. Lumsden 


iene 
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in Quebec, for the purpose of reviewing the work. I understand that this has been 
-done. 
The object of this letter is to answer the second paragraph, page 2, in which the 
secretary states ‘In this connection I am to point out that your district engineer, Mr. 
Armstrong, failed to notify District Engineer Doucet of any disagreement with re- 
spect to classification of material in District ‘B,’ &e., and again, ‘ Although this pro- 
cedure was distinctly irregular, the commisisoners have taken full cognizance of Mr. 
Woods’ complaint, &e. * 

The understanding when I had the pleasure of meeting you and the commission, 
was that departmental matters would be worked out by the heads of departments, and 
failing to agree, same would come before your colleagues, Mr. Woods and myself, and 
I consider, up to the present time, that there has been no violation of this. The fact 
of the matter is it is more difficult for Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Doucet to have meet- 
ings at times when such meetings are most urgent, and I think one of the best demon- 
strations of this is that, upon the arrival of the chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden, and 
assistant chief engineer, Mr. Woods, at Quebec, for the purpose of going over this work, 
Mr. Doucet could not then devote the time to take the trip. I consider it was perfectly 
proper on Mr. Woods’ part to take this subject up, as he did with Mr. Lumsden. I¢ 
was then optional whether Mr. Lumsden, on his own accord, met Mr. Woods and tried 
to agree on these points, and failing, referred the subject to the commisison, Mr. 
Woods and myself, or whether the entire commission took it up with Mr. Woods alone 
at that time, which I understand they did. 

We desire and intend to co-operate in these matters as far as possible, and expect 
to be met in the same way. 

Yours very truly, 


FRANK W. MORSE. 


Hon. S. N. Parent, 
Chairman, Transcontinental Railway Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


EXHIBIT No. 88 (22). 


is Ottawa, Noy. 13th, 1907. 
The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sms,—Herewith please find replies received by me from District Engineers Dunn, 
Molesworth and Poulin, now in charge of the construction, to my letter dated the 29th 
ulto., as follows :-— 

‘Will you please at once send me your interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 
of our general specifications especially as to clause 34.’ 

Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (23). 


Sr Ji abe 
Huaex D. Lumspen, Esq., ee ee 


Chief Engineer, T. C. Ry., 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 28th ult file 77. i 
R, -» file 7787, in - soli 
rock excavation, clause 34 of the general specifications, I would say thar TEE 
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same to mean all rock in bulk over and above one cubic yard in measurement, no 
matter if seamed and no matter what degree of hardness from granite to slate, if suffi- 
ciently compact to necessitate blasting. But I would not classify as solid rock a num- 
ber of pieces of rock, each measuring somewhat less than a yard, no matter how many 
there might be of them, if they were separated by gravel, clay or other material. 

In regard to loose rock, clause 35. This I consider a more difficult clause to 
interpret, as it does not deal alone with loose rock proper, but with other material 
harder than ordinary clay or gravel, as well as with stones, boulders or rock measure- 
ing more than one cubic foot. The essence of this clause appears to be to allow the 
contractor a reasonable price for material that will cost more to move by ordinary 
means and proper management than ordinary clay, gravel, loam, etc. 

The test, that material cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed 
with a ten-inch grading plough behind a team of six good horses properly handled, 
without the necessity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted to, 
can be classified as loose rock, I do not consider very definite, as I have seen shale 
rock that could not under any ordinary specification be classified in any other way 
than solid rock, ploughed fairly well with six horses. I have also seen clay that, 
under certain conditions, undoubtedly could be ploughed to a certain extent, but 
even after same had been done would require to be picked, and would necessitate so 
much handling that it would cost at least half as much again as material classified 
under common excavation. And again, an experienced teamster could smash his 
harness or plough if he wished to do so in making a test of material any harder than 
sand, or probably even in sand itself. Then I do not think it would be fair and just, or 
under the spirit of the specification and general usage and procedure on railway works, 
as understood by the contractor when making tenders, that such material should be 
returned entirely as common excavation. Very many companies in drawing up their 
specifications for loose rock make it for rock, only giving the number of feet measure- 
ment to qualify, and under which conditions there can be no difficulty in determining 
exactly what is meant, but under clause 35 of our specification I do not feel that there 
is any very definite point at which a line can be drawn. The engineer has got to use 
good judgment and common sense, or otherwise there is a possibility of making a 
return to the contractor in excess of what he is entitled to; or, on the other hand, 
practically putting him out of business. 

Common exeavation, clause 36, I would interpret to mean all material which 
would not come under the heading of solid rock, loose rock, excavation foundations 
or removal of moss, and I would also interpret that the above classification in all 
cases, clauses 34, 35 and 36, under our specifications should be allowed the contractor 
whether the work is done by hand or steam shovel, except under clause 224. 

In reference to clause 36A, I consider that if we are not in a position to give 
a contractor borrow, that would come under clause 36. We would be obliged to allow 
him classification similar to what he receives for grading on the centre line. This 
would apply to all borrow pits, including borrow from side ditches. 

I may say that I wrote Commissioner McIsaac in October, 1906, suggesting that 
the district engineers should meet say once a year in Ottawa for a few days, have an 
juformal meeting amongst themselves in the morning to discuss general matters of 
work, and have a session in the afternoon or evening, with either yourself or the 
assistant chief in the chair, when all questions such as, more particularly, classification 
might be discussed from various points, and a certain standard arrived at to enable 
the direction of the work in the various districts between Moncton and Winnipeg 
to be as uniform as local conditions will allow. I still believe that if this idea could 
be carried through, it would be a great benefit to our work as a whole. 


Yours very truly, 


GUY GC. DUNN, 
District Engineer. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 (24). 


Orrawa, November 4, 1907. 
Hvueu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir—In answer to your letter of October 29, file 7787, ve classification, 
would say that I would interpret clause 34 of our general specifications to mean that all 
rock in ledges or masses of more than one cubic yard should be classified as solid 
yock” Would also interpret the last portion of clause 34, viz.: “ Which, in the judg- 
ment of the engineer, may be best removed by blasting,’ to mean that conglomerate 
rock, composed of small boulders cemented together in such a manner that they 
could not be removed without blasting, would also be classified as solid rock. 

Clause 35 I interpret to mean just what it says. Do not see that there can be 
any misunderstanding regarding this clause. 

_ Clause 36 is also perfectly clear. 
Yours truly, 


A. N. MOLESWORTH, 
District Engineer ‘ CV 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (25.) 


Kenora, Ontario, November 8, 1907. 
H. D. Lumspen, Es@., 
Chief Engineer, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—lIn answer to your request, your file 7787. 

I have not yet had time to go over the estimates in detail. I returned he-e from 
my trip over the line on October 30, and it takes almost all my time to catch up to 
the correspondence, because I have to go through files of from 20 to 30 letters before 
I can grasp the subject in order to answer it. ; 

I may say that in going over the line I took notes at every one of the cuts with- 
out passing many comments. I had detail sheet estimates with me, and in some cases 
I told the division engineers they had been rather liberal ; in other cases I thought 
they had used a broom over the cuts to gather the earth. I was then using my 
judgment as I have been in the habit of doing on similar work during the last thirty 
years, without paying any special attention to the wording of the clauses referred to 
in your two letters, viz.: 34, 35 and 36. 

I must say my eyes opened out when I read them carefully, and I am surprised 
at the different ways in which they can be interpreted ; so much so that I think it 
will require a well worded definition in order to enable us to understand plainly what 
is meant. 

Take clause 34. Why has the word ‘masses’ been used, instead of the usual 
boulders or loose rock measuring more than one cubic yard ? I maintain it ean rightly 
mean “masses of rocks cemented together,’ which, in the judgment of the engineer 
may be best removed by blasting. Otherwise, loose rocks, measuring more than one 
cubic yard and up to two yards, moved by derrick without having been first blasted, 
would have to and must be returned as loose rock and not solid rock. 

Please bear in mind I am not saying I have acted, or intend to act, according 
to that interpretation, which I fairly believe is the only possible one to any one who 
has not been conversant with specification and practice under the same clause differ- 
ently worded. 

This is then supposed to be left to the judgment of the engineer, and it is borne 
out. by the last two lines of clause 35, which say that although blasting may be oc- 
casionally resorted to, it shall still be classified as ‘loose rock? 


mat 


This Iclaim was 
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put in to give the engineer a check over the contractors, so that they cannot claim 
solid rock every time they put in a blast. : 

The same clause 35 defines that loose rack may be removed by hand pick or bar, 
although the contractor may resort to occasional blasting. Still, the engineer in his 
discretion may return it as loose rock, but not so when blasting is absolutely necessary. 

According to this clause, which gives power to an engineer to call cemented 
gravel (marked well, not cemented boulders) indurated clay and other material that 
cannot be ploughed, &e., loose rock. It isnot on account of the geological formation of 
a boulder, or of the different constituent ingredients which form the composition of 
these different materials which classifies them as loose rock ; but it is due to the fact 
that their removal costs as much as that which has hitherto been classified as loose 
rock, when loose rock alone in the form of a boulder, one cubic foot upwards to 
99-100 of a cubic yard was to be returned as Joose rock. 

If such is the case, then an engineer who is the judge upon the work, and has 
to use his judgment, cannot, if he wants to be logical and consistent, do otherwise 
then return as solid rock masses of cemented boulders which cannot be removed with- 
out blasting, and which are not covered by any other clause in the specifications than 
34, 

‘Time is the essence of the contract.’ You order a contractor to open a rock cut, 
which has two or three feet of earth and boulders stripping frozen solid to the ledge. 
How is an engineer to return that ? 

“We have a wet clay cut where teams after an hour’s work will get mired, and 
five to ten horses could not stand to plough. How are we fo return this ? 

There is nothing to cover these cases and I could cite a great number of others. 

The only thing, if I remember well, is that, at a convention of American en- 
gineers, gathered to discuss classification a few years ago, it was resolved that only 
three items, rock, loose rock, and earth, should be used; but it was also put forward 
by a majority present that when any material would arise on which the classification 
was not explicit, or which was not fully covered by the specifications, the engineer 
should classify it under the heading to which it belonged, from a computation of the 
cost of its removal. 

As I said before, I did not act according to those views, but simply as I have 
been in the habit of doing in every case, and my notes on every cut were more to 
guide me when I looked into the details. 

But from what has taken place I will now ask you, before I do anything or sug- 
gest any change in the classification to my division engineers, to send me in writing, 
in black and white, what interpretation you yourself put on these clauses; or else 
come up with Mr. Woods and we will thresh the thing out to a fine point at which we 
can all understand where we are at and when I will know what is required of a dis- 
trict engineer. 

Yours truly, 


S. RB. POULIN, — 
District Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (26). 


Orrawa, November 14, 1907. 


Messrs. Macpone.t & O’BRIEN, 
Contractors, 
Montreal, Que. 


GenTLemEN,—In accordance with instructions received from the board, I beg to 
hand you herewith a copy of a letter from our chief engineer, dated 30th October ulto., 
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relating to the matter of the interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the General 
Specifications for Construction. 
Mr. Lumsden’s letter speaks for itself. 
Yours truly, 
PPh, RYAN; 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (27). 


Orrawa; November 14, 1907. 
Messrs. M. P. & J. T. Davis, 
Contractors, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Dear Sirs,—In accordance with instructions received from the Board I beg to 
hand you herewith a copy of a letter from our chief engineer, dated 30th October 
ultimo., relating to the matter of the interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the 
General Specifications for Construction. 

Mr. Lumsden’s letter speaks for itself. 


Yours very truly, 


Ie hie ReAGNG : 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (28). 


Quesec, P.Q., November 15, 1907. 
The Commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN,—We beg to acknowledge receipt of Mr. Ryan’s letter of the 14th 
instant, enclosing copy of a letter from the chief engineer, dated 30th ultimo, relat- 
ing to the interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the General Specifications for 
Construction. 

Leoking at the matter from the practical standpoint of contractors who have to 
carry on their work under the terms of the specifications, it appears to us that the 
contentions of the chief engineer are in conflict with the meaning and interpretation 
of those specifications. Moreover it is contrary to the practice which has prevailed 
during the last eighteen months in the work done under these very specifications, and 
the classification which has hitherto been allowed by all the district engineers in 
charge of the work, is, in our opinion, the only classification which could have been 
given under the circumstances, and the only classification we could have accepted. 

As regards the classification of solid rock in clause 34, it seems clear that the 
use of the word ‘masses’ in contradistinction to ‘ledges’ of solid rock can only refer 
to a case where the rock, instead of being continuous is found in quantities so welded 
or cemented together by indurated clay or other material, as to be removed practi- 
eally and economically only by continuous blasting. 

The classification in clause 35 of ‘loose rock’ excludes by- its very terms the pro- 
cess of continuous blasting, but applies to cases where the nraterial can be practically 
removed by pick, bar and shovel, although occasional blasting may be resorted to. 

We further submit with confidence that when any section of cut contains such 
a quantity of rocks and boulders, even in soft earth, as to make ploughing imprac- 
ticable, all of the material in such cut can only be classified as loose or solid rock. It 
surely cannot be reasonably urged that because a prior removal of the boulders would 
make the area in question fit for ploughing, the material should be treated as ‘Com- 
mon Excavation.’ Upon such a theory any material might be reduced to blasting, or 
otherwise, to dust, and be claimed as ‘Common Excavation. ” 
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Now as regards the claim of the chief engineer that a re-classification should be 
made, because, as he contends, there has been an error in the classification made by 
his subordinates, we do not wish to be understood as contending that where errors 
ean be rectified, the contractors are to get the benefit of the errors. But we contend 
that from the very nature of the thing it is physically impossible to classify except 
when the work is actually going on. 

No adequate, or even approximate, idea can be formed of the nature of the mater- 
ial when the cut is completed and the sides trimmed down. 

From a passage in the chief engineer’s letter it seems clear that he formed his 
personal opinion from the appearance of the work after it was finished, and not from 
observations made during the progress of the work. 

, But, whatever view may be. taken as to the practical possibility of a subsequent 
re-classification we submit that there has been no error, and in support of our view 
we beg to inclose the opinions of Messrs. Shepley, Lafleur and Ritchie, who all con- 
cur in our interpretation of the clauses in question. 

We are, sirs, 
Yours truly, 


MEE & Je Ds DAwaAlS: 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (29). 


Under the head ‘ Classification’ the specifications annexed to the contract between 
Mr. M. P. Davis and the commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway purports in 
four clauses, 33, 34, 35 and 36, to make certain classification of excavation under the 
three heads, ‘Solid Rock Excavation;’ ‘Loose Rock, and ‘Common Excavation.’ 
The four clauses are here set out: 


‘33. Grading will be commonly classified under the following heads: ‘ Solid Rock 
Excavation,’ ‘Loose Rock;’ and ‘Common Excavation.’ 

‘Solid Rock Excavation. 

‘34. Solid Rock Excavation will ‘include all rock found in ledges or masses of 
‘more than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best 
“removed by blasting.’ 

“Loose Rock. 

“35. All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less 
‘than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that may be 
‘removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials 
‘that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a 10-inch grading 
‘plough, behind a team of six good horses, properly handled; and without the necessity 
‘of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted to, shall be classified as 
“Loose Rock.’ i 

‘Common Excavation. 

36. Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material of 
‘any character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock.’ 


Our instructions are that stones or boulders in sizes varying from a few cubic 
inches to many cubic yards have been found in masses cemented together by inter- 
posed gravel or other material, and that these masses can only be expeditiously and 
economically removed by blasting. 

The subordinate engineers in superintendence of the progress of the work have 
treated the excavation of such masses as falling within the specification ‘ Solid Rock 
Excavation,’ and progress estimates have been based upon that construction of the 

i i id from time to time. 
ot ae haa peed whether this classification is correct and whether the 
progress estimates can, in case of its being incorrect, be now revised by the chief engi- 


le i 
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neer so as to involve a refund by the contractor of any excess of price paid him upon 
that basis. : : : j 

We are of opinion, in the first place, that the specifications for excavation were 
intended to exhaust all description of excavation, and, therefore, that the excavation 
of material of the kind mentioned must be classified under one of the three heads 
named in the specifications. ; ; ; 

We are also of opinion that the words ‘ will include’ in specification 34 are 
intended to be equivalent to ‘shall mean.’ We think that all rock, whether contin- 
uous or cemented together in masses by intervening material, such as gravel or clay, 
if its removal is best effected by blasting, must fall within specification 34. The word 
‘blasting, we think, in this specification means continuous blasting, or blasting as the 
main and fundamental method of removal, as contrasted with the occasional blasting 
spoken of in specification 35. 

In our opinion, therefore, the classification made by the subordinate engineers 
was correct, and the progress estimates in this regard need no revision. : 

A more difficult question is the question whether, if this opinion be not correct, 
there is now the power in the chief engineer to revise the past certificates or estimates. 
Our instructions are that it is not possible at any time after the completion of the 
work of excavation to deal with its classification; that such a classification must, to 
be in any degree accurate, be nade as the contractor is doing the work. 

The language of clauses 34 and 39 of the contract give much support to the view 
that classification, under these circumstances, ought to be determined finally before 
the progress measurements are made. The work is to be measured and computed at 
the agreed prices and the agreed prices cannot, in the nature of things, be determined 
without the classification being made. It will not be necessary to deal with this ques- 
tion at all should our opinion on the main question be correct, but we are inclined to 
the view that under the circumstances which are stated above, the classification ought 
not to be subject to revision. 

GEO. F. SHEPLEY. 
EK. LAFLEUR. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (380). 


MontrEAL, 13th November, 1907. 
M. P. Davis, Esq., 


Central Chambers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—In our opinion dated 9th instant we did not express our views as to 
the classification of loose rock made by the local engineers in District B. 

We are clearly of opinion that there is no error in their interpretation of section 
35 of the general specifications for the construction of the National Transcontinental 
Railway, Eastern Division, and that they are right in regarding as loose rock all 
material which in their judgment cannot be ploughed in the practical sense of the 
term. If for example a given area is so thickly covered with stones and boulders 
measuring less than one cubic yard that this area cannot ‘be ploughed with a 10-inch 
grading plough behind a team of six good horses properly uandled’ then the -area 
in question should undoubtedly come within the classification of loose rock, although 
the intervening material between the rocks and boulders might not be cemented 
gravel or indurated clay. 

It appears to us to be impossable to contend that because by first removing such 
stones and boulders the soil might subsequently be fit for ploughing the work must be 
regarded as falling within section 36 dealing with common excavation. We are of 
opinion that a given area must be taken as it exists in order to determine the classi- 
fication and not after it has been artificially treated, otherwise it might be possible to 
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contend that any kind of material could by artificial means be reduced to such a con- 
dition as to permit of its being ploughed. 


Yours very truly, 


GEO F. SHEPLEY. 
K. LAFLEUR. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (81). 


Toronto, November 12, 1907. 
M: P. Davis, Esq., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I have carefully perused the general specifications annexed to and 
forming part of the contract between you and the Commissioners of the Transconti- 
nental Railway, and in reply to the question submitted for my consideration, beg to 
say I am of opinion that under clause 34 of the specifications, rock found in ‘ masses’ 
of more than one cubic yard, even though the individual rocks contained in the 
‘mass’ might each measure less than one cubic yard, should be classified as ‘ solid 
rock excavation,’ provided the rocks forming the constituent parts of the ‘mass’ are 
so concreted, welded or assembled together as to form a solid mass, and that such 
‘mass’ in the judgment of the engineer could be best removed by blasting. 

1 think the words ‘one cubic yard’ in clause 34 should be construed as applying 
to the ‘mass’ and not necesarily to rocks found in and substantially forming that 
‘mass.’ 

Tf this clause 34 headed ‘Solid Rock Excavation, had been intended to cover 
only rock in ledges and rock or boulders measuring more than one cubic yard, then 
it would have been wholly unnecessary to insert the provisions as to ‘ masses.’ 

In my opinion the word ‘ masses’ was inserted so as to extend to and cover cases 
where rock, though not solid in the strict acceptation of that term, was found in such 
large quantities in ‘masses’ over one cubic yard, as could only in the judgment of 
the engineer be best removed by blasting. 

The view I take is, I think, strengthened by the fact that clause 35, headed ‘ Loose 
Rock,’ does not extend to or cover large stones and boulders measuring one cubic yard 
or over, and presumably these were intended to be covered by section 34, which applies 
to ‘solid rock excavation.’ 

Having regard to paragraph 39 and other paragraphs of the contract, I am in- 
clined to think it would not be successfully contended that the engineer in case of a 
mistake in measurement or classification could not rectify the error wnen making up 
his final certificate, and that he would not be precluded by progress measurements and 
certificates from so doing unless indeed it should turn out to be practically impossible 
after the work had been completed to determine the kind and characteristics of the 
material in the cut, so as to be in a position to make a proper classification. 


Yours truly, 
é @. IBLE, IRIMUOIEUOS. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (82). 


: QueEBEC, 16th November, 1907. 
Hon. S. N. Parent, 

Chairman, Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—I wrote you on the 28th October that Mr. Armstrong, the district 
engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in District ‘BY had assured me that 
the difference in their classification with ours for the three estimates of July, August 
and September on O’Brien & Martin’s work at La Tuque only amounted to 14 per cent. 
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Yesterday, the 15th, I had a long conversation with Mr. Armstrong on the same sub- 
ject which alters the above statement. This conversation took place in the presence 
of my assistant, Mr. Hervey, so that there can be no misunderstanding. 

In the first place, it turns out that Mr. Woods was requested by letter from Mr. 
Armstrong to visit the work in question last June for the purpose of inquiring into 
the classification which we were giving. After the work had been visited, and on our 
return to Quebec, Mr. Woods stated to me in the presence of Mr. Armstrong that he 
was not prepared to find fault with the classification though in places it seemed some- 
what high. I then went over the classification of certain cuts which Mr. Woods ob- 
jected to with Mr. Armstrong, and we made certain changes to meet his views. These 
changes, I may say, amounted to but a few hundred dollers. With these changes put 
into effect, Mr. Armstrong expressed himself as entirely satisfied with the classifica- 
tion, and on his asking Mr. Woods if he could give me a letter to this effect, the lat- 
ter said he saw no reason why this should not be done. This proves that up to the 
end of June both of these gentlemen were entirely satisfied that the classification 
giyen was right, and that both knew or must have known that our interpretation of 
clause 34 of the specifications was that there should be solid rock allowed of rock in 
ledges and boulders measuring more than one cubic yard. 

In September Mr. Armstrong again requested Mr. Woods by letter to visit the 
work at LaTuque, and the outcome of this visit was a letter written by Mr. Woods 
to our chief engineer on October 7 in which he stated that the specifications had been 
entirely ignored and an excessive allowance made, not by reason of error in judgment, 
but, as he understood, by special instructions from the assistant district engineer. 

As mentioned above, both Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Woods had in my presence 
aecepted the classification up to the end of June so that the charges made in the 
letter of the 7th October to our chief engineer can only apply to-those estimates 
returned for the months of July and August, since the September estimate was not 
returned till after the 7th October. The charges made that the supposed over-classi- 
fications were not made ‘ through error in judgment nor upon decisions of the resi- 
dent and division engineers, who were fully acquainted with the character of the 
work, but by arbitrary orders from their superior, have been, as you know, contra- 
dicted in no uncertain measure by the division and resident engineers in question 
themselves. 

Mr. Armstrong then made up an estimate of the difference in the percentage of 
solid rock returned up to the end of June and also up to the end of August, when 
he found, according to his calculations, that up to the end of August there was 14 
per cent more rock returned than allowed up to the end of June, that is to say, taking 
it for granted, as Mr. Armstrong is willing to allow that our classification up to the 
end of June was correct, between the end of June and the end of August we would 
have returned 14 per cent too much solid rock, which would represent a sum arrived 
at as follows :— 
end of June and the end of August we would have returned 14 per cent too much 
solid rock, which would represent a sum arrived at as follows :— 


Solid rock. Loose rock. 


July; AQ Te a8 8 ae a 59,633 9,968 
PATIOS ek ee a ee 55,600 4,234 
Totals cet a 115,233 14,202 g 


$150 $ 050 


$172,849 50 $7,101 00 


$179,950 00 
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14 per cent of the 115,233 cubic yards allowed in J uly and August would be 16,132 


cubic yards. Deducting this 14 per cent from the solid rock and adding it to the 
loose rock we have the following result :— 


Month, Solid rock. Loose rock. 
115,283 14,202 
Messeldgner centy. )0. 2 5k 16,132 16,132 
ANGE, Geo ores ae eee 99,201 30,334 


Se eo O br O50 
$138,801 50 $15,167 00 
or a difference of $25,982 too much. $153,968 50 


But on going over Mr. Armstrong’s figures with him yesterday we found that 
several errors had crept into his calculations, so that the difference in the percentage 
is not 14 per cent but only 3 per cent. 

This would give the following :— 


Solid rock. Loose rock. 
Croley ardse Gy ces hea hk ee! ci as 115,233 14,202 
Less 3 per cent (cubic yards) .. .. .. 3,457 3,457 


TRavipsil shi aise ete olan peta 111,776 17,659 


Seee5 0) 2S) 050 


$167,664 00 $8,829 50 


$176,493 50 
or an overplus of $3,457 only. 

Now, Mr. Armstrong admits that the farther down you go into the cuts the 
harder becomes the material, so that there would be nothing astonishing even if the 
percentage of solid rock returned in July and August exceeded the percentage 
returned up to the end of June by $25,982, but in reality it is but $3,457. 

Mr. Woods has requested Mr. Armstrong to reclassify the work according to his 
interpretation of the specifications, but Mr. Armstrong has refused to do so on the 
ground that the only persons capable of reclassifying were the division and resident 
engineers, who have all the notes in hand. [I still maintain that our classification was 
approved by both Mr. Woods and Mr. Armstrong up to the end of June; that we have 
consistently followed our interpretation throughout; and that the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway are not only incapable of reclassifying the work, but that their dis- 
trict engineer has positively refused to even attempt to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. DOUCET, 
District Engineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (33). 


Taking O’Brien & Martin’s entire original contract we have, which is up to 6270, 
up to the end of June, 1907 : 


Solid rock. Loose rock. Common excay. 
804,047 ¢. yds. 88,104 c. yds. 119,164-7 ¢. yds. Total, 511,319-7 ©. yds. 
59-4/10% 17-2/10% 238-4/10% Money tot., $525,149.15 


or $1.02—7/10 
Up to end of August, 1907. 


or $1.02-6-10 


Solid rock Loose rock. Common excay. 
419,280 ec. yds. 97,310 ec. yds. 180,841 -7 ec. yds. Total, 697,482 -7 ¢. yds. 
60-1/10% 13-9/10% 26% - Money.. ..$715,551.82 
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Up to end of October, 1907. 


Solid rock. Loose rock. Common excay. 

512,988 e. yds. 98,950 ¢. yds. 217,934°7 ¢. yds. jpotel, eee 
61-8 /10°% 11-9/ 26-3 /10 oney tot., $864,723. 
61-8 /10% 11-9 /10% 10% Rashes 

Cal: Ei RVaNe 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (34). 
Quersec, P.Q., November 21, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

GENTLEMEN,—Supplementing our letter to you under date the 15th November 
inst., we beg to inclose herewith the opinions of Hon. Sir Alexander Lacoste, K.C., 
and Mr. S. Beaudin, K.C., in support of our contentions as set forth in gur above 
mentioned letter of the 15th inst. 

We are, sirs, yours truly, 
M. P?@ 3. 4 DANS: 
per We Ds 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (85). 


MonrreaL, November 20, 1907. 
M. P: Davis, Hsqa., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Davis took a contract from the commissioners of the Transcon- 
tinental Railway for the construction of section ‘B’ of the said railway. Under the 
terms of that contract, cash payments equal to ninety per cent of the value of the 
work done are made to the contractors monthly on a written certificate of the engineer 
that the work for or on account of which the certificate is granted has been duly 
executed to his satisfaction, and stating the value of such work computed as men- 
tioned, and upon approval of such certificate by the commissioners. 

In October last the chief engineer was informed that the classification of excava- 
tion in the contract under the three headings, ‘ Solid rock excavation, ‘ Loose rock 
excavation,’ and ‘Common excavation,’ had been entirely ignored, and that excessive 
allowance was made for solid and loose rock, not by reason of an error in judgment, 
but by special instructions from the assistant district engineer. 

A visit was made on the road by the assistant chief engineer, Mr. Woods, and Mr. 
Armstrong, who is an engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and they confirmed the 
information given to the chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden. The correspondence which 
took place between the chief engineer and his assistants dispels the idea of fraud or of 
arbitrary conduct on the part of the assistant district engineer. This correspondence 
shows that the local engineers acted in good faith, applying the contract as they under- 
stood it, and the question seems to me reduced to this,—have the local engineers given 
a good and fair interpretation to the specifications, and, more particularly to the 
sections 33, 34, 35 and 36 under the head classification ? 

Mr. Doucet, district engineer, gives us the interpretation which the engineers in 
district ‘B’ have placed on the classification of solid and loose rock, and in accord- 
ance with which the progress estimates have been made since the inception of the 
work, as follows:—Solid rock—‘ All ledge rock or boulders and cemented material 
which in onr judgment were best removed by the continual use of explosives.’ Loose 
rock—‘ All detached boulders of more than one eubic foot and less than one cubic 
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yard, and all material, which in our judgment could not possibly be ploughed in the 
practical sense of the term.’ 

Mr. Huestis, assistant district engineer, Mr. Hervey, assistant engineer, Mr. 
Bourgeois, division engineer, and Mr. Allan, A. Matthews, resident engineer, give 
their own interpretation of the classification clauses, which corroborates that of Mr. 
Doucet. 

In my opinion, the local engineers have well interpreted the contract. The expres- 
sions ‘solid rock’ and ‘loose rock’ have a special meaning for the purpose of the 
contract. Solid rock does not only include what is meant generally by that expression, 
but also all rock or masses of material of more than one cubic yard which may be best 
removed by blasting; and loose rock comprises stones and boulders measuring between 
one cubic foot and one cubic yard and all loose rock which can be removed by hand, 
pick, bar or shovel, all material that cannot be ploughed, provided it can be removed 
without the necessity (except occasionally) of resorting to blasting. The necessity 
of blasting seems to be the distinction between solid and loose rock excavation. 

In my opinion, therefore, the classifications made by the local engineer are correct, 
and the progress estimates need no revision. 

Notwithstanding clause 39 of the contract, the estimates would practically be 
conclusive, because the classification of the work being left to the judgment of the 
engineer while it is being performed, and the state of the work being radically altered 
when it is completed, it would be almost impossible to revise the first judgment. 

However, if there has been an evident misconstruction of the contract, the esti- 
mates could be revised, but a very clear case would have to be made out, and the 
burden of proof would be on the commissioners. 

Yours very truly, 


A. LACOSTE, K.C. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (86). 


MontTreaL, November 18, 1907. 
M. P. Davis, Esa., 
Central Chambers, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—lI have examined the specifications annexed to the contract between 
you and the commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway regarding the classifica- 
tion provided by clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36, and I have read the opinion of Mr. Lafleur, 
K.C., and concur entirely in the conclusions taken by him. 

It seems to me that this classification must be made at the very time the work is 
done, and that the chief engineer cannot revise the decision of his assistants, more 
particularly after payment has been made. In my opinion a court of justice would 
not interfere with the classification made by the subordinate engineers, unless it was 
alleged by the other side and affirmatively proved by them, that same was fraudulently 
made, and with the concurrence of the contractor. 


Yours respectfully, 
S. BEAUDIN. 


5—27 


i i 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 (37). 


Mercnants Bank BuILpine, 
Montreat, Nov. 22, 1907. 
P. E. Ryan, Esgq., 2 
Secretary, Commissioners of the Transcontinental Ry., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I reply to your letter to us of November 14 inclosing a copy of the 
letter addressed by Mr. Hugh D. Lumaden, chief engineer to the commissioners of 
the Transcontinental Railway, under date October 30, 1907. 

We beg to inclose you herewith the opinion of our counsel, Mr. Donald Mac- 
master, K.C., on the proper construction of clause 34 of the general specifications for 
construction. - 

This opinion confirms our own as to the correct construction of this clause, and 
constitutes our answer to your letter and Mr. Lumsden’s views. 

Yours truly, 


MACDONELL & O’BRIEN. 


‘EXHIBIT No. 38 (38). 


IN THE MATTER OF 


The contract for the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway, 
Eastern Division, 
and 


The specifications attached thereto. 


The opinion of counsel is asked as to what constitutes ‘solid rock excavation’ 
within the meaning of the specifications and the contract. The matter of classifica- 


tion is regulated by three clauses in the contract, which, with the respective headings, 
are as follows :— 


‘CLASSIFICATION. 


‘33. Grading will be commonly classified under the following heads:— Solid 
rock excavation,’ ‘ Loose rock’ and ‘Common excavation.’ 


“SOLID ROCK EXCAVATION. 


“34. Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 


than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best removed 
by blasting. : 


“LOOSE ROCK. 


“35. All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less 
than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that may be 
removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials, 
that cannot, in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a 10-inch grading 
plough, behind a team of six good horses, properly handled; and without the neces- 


sity of blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted to, shall be classified 
as “loose rock.” 


“COMMON EXCAVATION. 


*36. Common excavation will include al] earth, free gravel or other material 
of any character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock. 
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‘Solid rock excavation’ is defined by section 34. Very little doubt can exist 
as to what is included in the contract under the description ‘rock found in ledges.’ 
But what is the meaning of ‘masses of more than one cubic yard’? Whatever it 
theans it must be regarded as ‘solid rock excavation’ whenever in the judgment of 
the engineer it may be best removed by blasting. Does the expression ‘masses of 
more than one cubic yard,’ mean a stone or boulder of more than one 
cubic yard? Evidently not so, because if that had been the intention, it would have 
been easy to have so stated, and the draughtsman had the language at 
hand to so state if such were his intention, for we find in section 35 describing 
‘loose rock’ an express reference to ‘large stones and boulders measuring more than 
one cubic foot and less than one cubic yard.’ It would have been equally easy for 
the draughtsman in section 34 instead. of the language used, to have said ‘ solid rock 
excavation will include all rock found in ledges and all large stones and boulders 
measuiing more than one cubic yard,’ but the draughtsman has not so stated, and 
these words cannot be read into the specifications. But the very fact that such lang- 
uage has not been used to describe solid rock shows that another interpretation must 
be given to the words ‘solid rock excavation,’ and that ‘masses of more than one 
cubic yard’ may include other material than rock and rock of less size than one cubic 
yard whenever the material lying in the masses of the size stated may in the opinion 
of the engineer be best removed by blasting. If it was the intention that solid rock 
alone should fall within the classification of ‘solid rock excavation,’ there was no 
necessity for using any other description of this classification than ‘solid rock.’ 

“Loose rock’ is not described as ‘loose rock excavation,’ but as ‘loose rock.’ If 
“solid rock excavation’ was intended to be solid rock and nothing else it would have 
been described as ‘solid rock’—simply. This view is confirmed by section 33 of the 
specification in which it is provided under the heading ‘ classification’ :— 

‘Grading will be commonly classified under the following heads: ‘Solid rock 
excavation, ‘ Loose rock,’ and ‘Common excavation.’ 

Here, though ‘ Loose rock’ is described as such simply, the other two classifica- 
tions have appended the word ‘ excavation.’ 

I am not concerned for the moment with ‘common ‘excavation,’ but the fact that 
we have ‘solid rock excavation’ is antithesis with ‘loose rock’ simply (without the 
appended ‘ excavation’) shows that solid rock excavation must include something more 
than ‘solid rock’ simply, and that something obviously is a mass-of material of more 
than one cubic yard, which in the judgment of the engineer may best be removed by 
blasting. I have no doubt whatever that this is the proper interpretation of ‘solid. 
rock excavation’ under this contract, and that the courts if appealed to will so deter- 
mine. 

DONALD MACMASTER. 


Montreat, October 31, 1907. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (89). 
Orrawa, November 23, 1907. 


Sir,—I have the honour by direction of the board to hand you herewith the - 
correspondence relating to a complaint made to our chief engineer by the assistant 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway with respect to the classification 
under our specifications for construction in district ‘ B. : Sy 

As the correspondence will show, the complaint of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
engineer has resulted in revealing for the first time since construction started this 
difference between the chief engineer of the commissioners and his staff with respect 
to the interpretation of the clauses of the contract relating to classification. 

Paragraph 7 of the agreement, being the schedule to the National ‘Transconti- 
nental Railway Act, 3 Edward VII., provides that in case the chief engineer of the 

pelna 
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company and our chief engineer differ as to the work, the differences in dispute shall 
be determined by arbitration. This, however, is not a case of difference between the 
chief engineer of the company and the chief engineer of the commissioners, but is, 
rather, a difference between Mr. Lumsden and his staff, as indicated in the documents 
annexed hereto. : 

Although the complaint of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer specifically relates 
to certain cuttings on McDonnell and O’Brien’s contract, the whole work will be 
affected by the interpretation of paragraph 34 of the specifications. Accordingly, both 
our contractors in district ‘B’ have been officially notified of the interpretation placed 
by our chief engineer upon paragraph 34 of the specifications, and their replies con- 
testing the interpretation of our chief engineer are included in the correspondence 
which accompany this letter. 

The commissioners’ interpretation of paragraph 34 of the General Specifications 
for Construction agree with that of the district engineers for districts ‘ B,’ ‘C’ and 
‘FY and, ordinarily, they would have so ruled; but Mr. Lumsden, as an appointee of 
the government, has requested that the government give their ruling as to the inter- 
pretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for construction, 
and the commissioners herewith submit the whole matter for such ruling. 

According to the report of District Engineer Doucet, dated the 16th instant (copy 
attached), the amount involved in the complaint of the engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway is only $3,547 for the months of July and August last, ie., if the 
interpretation of our chief engineer is correct, all preceding estimates having been 
approved by him without objection. On the interpretation placed on clauses 33, 34, 
35 and 36 of the specifications much larger amounts will be involved for the future, 
however, and as the chief engineer of the commissioners has refused to approve 
further estimates‘ of the contractors until the ruling of the government as to the 
interpretation to be placed upon these clauses of the specifications has been received, 
the commissioners respectfully request that this ruling be given at the earliest possible 
day. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


12 10, eNO 
Secretary. 
Hon. Gro. P. Grawam, P.C., 
Minister of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (40). _ 


Toronto, N ber 27, 1907. 
P. E. Ryan, Esq., TO, November 27, 1907 


Secretary, Board of Commissioners of Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—We have obtained the opinion of Mr .Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., on the inter- 
pretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the specifications, and will forward same to you 
by to-morrow’s mail, and have the honour to remain, 


Your obedient servants, 
AYLESWORTH, WRIGHT, MOSS & THOMPSON. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 (41). 
(C. P. R. Telegram.) 


Toronto, OntT., November 28, 1907. 
Move By. Ryan, 
Secretary, Railway Commission, 
Ottawa: 


Other opinion goes forward to-night. 
M. J. O'BRIEN. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (42) 
OrtTawa, December 2, 1907. 


Sir,—I have the honour, by direction gf the Board, to hand you, which I do here- 
with, a letter from Mr.Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., addressed to Messrs. Macdonald & O’Brien, 
and submitted on their behalf to the commissioners, containing Mr. Nesbitt’s opinion 
as to the construction to be placed upon the language used in the specifications with 
respect to the classification of material; and I am to request that you will have this 
letter placed on the file which accompanied my letter to you of the 23rd ultimo and 


considered therewith. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
12 1, 1 YOANIN. 
Hon. Gro. P. GraHam, P.C., Secretary. 
Minister of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (48). 
Toronto, November 28, 1907. 
Pp. E: Ryan, Esa., 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of the Transcontinental Ry., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir,—Re contract for the construction of the Transcontinental Railway (Eastern 


Division) and specifications attached thereto. 
We have the honour to inclose you herewith the opinion of Mr. Wallace Nesbitt, 


K.C., as to the construction to be placed upon the language used in the above speci- 
fications in the classification of material. Kindly acknowledge. 


We have the honour to remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


AYLESWORTH, WRIGHT, MOSS & THOMPSON. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (44) 
Toronto, Nov. 26, 1907. 
Messrs. Macdonell & O’Brien, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Dear Sirs,—Re contract for the construction of the Transcontinental Railway 


(Eastern Division) and specifications attached thereto. 

I am asked for my opinion as to the construction to be placed upon the language 
used in the specifications in the classification of material. 

The classification is dealt with in four clauses, which are as follows :— 
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: eit 
33. Grading will be commonly classified under ine following heads : Solid 
rock excavation,’ ‘loose rock, and ‘common excavation. 


SOLID ROCK EXCAVATION. 


34. Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed 
by blasting. 


LOOSE ROCK. 


35. All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less 
than one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, and that may be 
removed by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials 
that cannot in the judgment of the engineer be ploughed with a ten-inch grading 
plough behind a team of six good horses, properly handled; and without the neces- 
sity of blasting, although the blasting may be occasionally resorted to, shall be classi- 
fied as ‘ loose rock.’ 


COMMON EXCAVATION. 


36. Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel, or other material of 
any character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock. 

These clauses purport to cover all material to be excavated to comply with the 
preformance covenanted for by the contractor in the 4th clause, and are intended to 
embrace all classes of material, and, therefore, in order to cover same, an artificial 
meaning has necessarily been given to each of the generic expressions “solid rock,’ 
‘loose rock,’ and ‘common excavation,’ usually called ‘earth. The type of case where 
the classification has not been exhaustive and where unexpected and undefined 
material has been met with such as ‘gumbo, and where the engineer has usually 
given what he has considered a fair sum for the doing of the work, has no applica- 
tion here. I think the engineer must classify under some one of the three heads all 
the material met with. 

I understand that a class of material has been met with where stones and 
boulders varying in size are found in masses cemented together by forming a con- 
glomerate, and that these masses must in a commercial sense be removed by blasting, 
and are in fact more difficult to deal with than solid rock. 

The question is whether such a class of material falls under the head of ‘loose 
rock’ as indicated in Mr. Lumsden’s letter to the commissioners, which I have before 
me, or whether it should be classified as ‘ solid rock,’ as has been done by the engineers 
in charge of the work. 

In clause 35, where ‘loose rock’ is defined, I think that where the material is 
capable of being ploughed up by six horses, properly handled, when attached to a ten- 
inch plough, the intention is to treat such material as ‘common excavation’; that 
where cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials require occasional blasting © 
to assist the operation of the pick, &c., they are ‘loose rock,’ but that reading 34 and 
35 together and harmonizing the two, where you find a material where ‘ masses of 
more than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engineer can best be removed 
by blasting’ are met with, such material falls within clause 34, and should be classified 
as ‘solid rock.’ The material is something that is not in express language described 
in either clauses 34 or 35, and it might be urged, as has been in many cases, that it 
came under the head of ‘ common excavation,’ on the ground that anything that was 
not classified expressly as ‘solid rock’ or ‘loose rock’ was covered by the classificay 
tion of ‘common excavation.’ Such a construction I think would be strained and 
revolting to common sense, and, therefore, I think that such material must, as I have 
said, come within either ‘solid rock’ or ‘loose rock’ classification. In my opinion it 
is properly classified under the hea damnduiansbihmmeehitetGerestedmlietoemondonsh-~—ion| 
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ad make it Plain that ‘solid rock’ alone is not meant, but that ‘solid rock’ it is stated 
wl include, &e., and the use of the words ‘will include’ indicate that it is not 
solid rock’ as such that is to be solely classified as ‘solid rock.’ I think the words, 
masses of more than one cubic yard which in the judgment of the engineer can be 
best removed by blasting,’ mean ‘aggregations of conglomerate material forming al 
coherent whole,’ ‘bodies of concrete material,’ ‘lumps of more than one cubic yard 
which in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed by blasting.’ 

I think that when such a coherent mass is met with such mass has been by con- 
vention of the parties defined as falling under the description of ‘solid rock excava-) 
tion. Mr. Lumsden has apparently thought that ‘solid rock excavation’ means solid 
rock in its proper sense, whereas in my view the parties have agreed that it shall cover 
material requiring not occasional but practically continuous blasting where the same 
is necessary in the common sense commercial handling of the material, upon which 
classification the engineer on the ground watching the operations is surely best quali-+ 
fied to form an opinion. 

To sum up and paraphrase, ‘solid rock excavation’ covers in addition to solid 
rock proper, material in mass which requires blasting and where occasional blasting 
will not suffice. 

The matter may also, perhaps, be put in another way and one leading to the same 
result. Is the material here in question not in fact ‘rock’ within the strict meaning 
of clause 342 ‘Rock,’ it must be remembered, is a term of technical significance in’ 
the business of railway construction. The word is not used from the point of view of 
the geologist or of the quarryman, but from that of the excavator. What is ‘rock’ 
regarded from that point of view? An indication lies on the face of the clauses under 
discussion. ‘Solid rock’ is best removed by blasting. ‘Loose rock’ may be removed 
by hand, pick or bar. Cemented gravel, &c., included under ‘loose rock’ cannot be 
ploughed without blasting. Do not these provisions indicate that the fundamental 
basis of the classification lies in the means necessary for the removal of the material? 
- Does not the term ‘solid rock’ then include material of the character here in ques- 

tion, which cannot be removed without blasting? In my opinion it does. The material 
may not be ‘rock’ in the sense in which the word is used by the geologist or the 
quarryman, but it is ‘rock’ in the sense in which the word is used by railway con- 
tractors and engineers. To illustrate: a stone the size of a man’s head is a solid rock, 
but because it can be handled in a certain way it is ‘loose rock.’ A piece of indurated 
clay is not ‘rock,’ but because it can be handled in a certain way it is called ‘ loose 
‘rock.’ And so a mass which can only be handed by blasting is called ‘ solid rock’ 
just as actual rock found in a ledge is called ‘solid rock.’ 

Yours truly, 
WALLACE NESBITT, K.C. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (45). 
Ortawa, December 5, 1907. 


Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 23rd ultimo, with which you transfer certain 
reports of the chief engineer of the commission bearing upon the classification of 
the work under the charge of the commissioners. 

Tt would seem that under chapter 71, section 9, 3-Edward VIL., the construction 
of the eastern division is to be under the charge and control of three commissioners ; 
subsequently amended by chapter 24, section 11, 4-Edward VIL, making four com- 
missioners, who are constituted a body corporate, with full powers to carry on the 

work in connection with the construction of the eastern division of the National 
Transcontinental Railway. ; 

Section 10 of chapter 71 gives the authority for the appointment of a chief engi- 

= : issioners, and subject to the provisions 
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ci the agreement, shall have gencral superiatendence of the construction of the Eastern 


sion. eh 
ae seems to me that full power has been vested in the commissioners 
and their chief engineer to carry on the work in such a way as to them seems best ; 
and, under the specifications and form of contract, which has already received the 
approval of the government, the duties of the chief engineer are fully set forth. at 
can only therefore, refer back to your commission the whole of the papers bearing 
upon the question, with the request that you should take such action as seems to 
you necessary under the circumstances. 

Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE P. GRAHAM, 
Hon. S. N. Parent, Minister of Railways and Canals. 
Chairman Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (46). 


Orrawa, December 6, 1907. 
Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer. 


Dear Sir,—By direction of the Board, I beg to hand you herewith copy of the 
file with respect to the question of classification under the general specifications for 
construction. 

The matter will be dealt with on the return of the chairman, who is at present 
absent on account of illness. In the meantime, this copy of the correspondence is 
sent you for consideration. 

Yours truly, 


P. E. RYAN, 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (47). 


Ortawa, December 16, 1907. 
The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirs,—I beg to submit the following as my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 
of the General Specifications :— 


CLAUSE 34—SOLID ROCK EXCAVATION. 


_ ‘Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, which, in the judgment of the engineer, may be best remoyed by 
blasting,’ 

I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses as specified must (firstly) 
be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known as plum- 
pudding stone), boulders, or ledge rock displaced (in pieces each exceeding one cubic 
yard in size), rock assembled (the individual pieces of such assembled rock exceeding 
one cubic foot in size), also shale rock, such as in the judgment of the engineer may 
be best removed by blasting. 


I attach a diagram in explanation of the above, which in m inion i 
ae : opinio 
is included under clause 34—solid rock. em 
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CLAUSE 35—LOOSE ROCK. : 

‘ All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less than 
one cubic yard, and all loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that may be removed 
by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that 
cannot in the judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a ten-inch grading plough, 
behind a team of six good horses properly handled; and without the necessity of 
blasting, although blasting may be occasionally resorted to, shall be classified as 
loose rock.’ 

Under th's h-ading I would include: 


(1) All large stones and boulders more than one cubic foot and less than one 
cubie yard not covered under clause 34. 

(2) All loose rock in situ or otherwise that may be removed by hand, pick or bar, 
and not covered under clause 34. 

(3) All cemented gravel, indurated clay, and other materials that cannot, in the 
judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a ten-inch grading plow behind a team of 
six good horses properly handled; and without the necessity of blasting, although 
blasting may be occasionally resorted to. 


Clause 86—Common Excavation. 


“Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material of any 
character whatever not classified as solid or loose rock.’ 


Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
Chief Engineer. 


P.S.—This interpretation was made by me after consulting with Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber, consulting engineer to the government. I would be pleased to know the 
opinion of the Minister of Justice on the legal aspect. 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (48). 
Orrawa, December 16, 1907. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sms,—In regard to the November estimates which are now coming in, and in 
view of my letter of the 11th ultimo, since there have been further unexpected delays 
in determining the questions therein referred to, I beg to say that pending adjust- 
ment, the holding back of the November estimates at this date might prove a serious 
matter to the contractors, I will at your request approve of the November estimates 
on the distinct understanding that my approval of same, or of any previous estimates 
of a similar character, shall not prejudice the reconsideration and necessary correc- 
tion of the classificaticn and consequently the amount estimated therefor. 


Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
~ Chief Engineer. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 (49). 


Orrawa, December 17, 1907. 


Hucx# D. Lumspen, Esa., 
Chief Engineer. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that the recommendation contained in your letter 
~ of the 16th inst. with respect to the November estimates has to-day been approved by 


the board. 
Yours truly, 


Peek: RSAINE 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (50). 


Orrawa, December 20, 1907. 
The Hon. A. B. AyLeswortH, P.C., 
Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 

Sir,—I have the honour, by the direction of the Board, to submit to you here- 
with all correspondence relating to a complaint made to our chief engineer by the 
assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway with respect to 
ihe classification under our specifications for construction in District ‘B, and to the 
interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for construc- 
tion. 4 

You will note that : 

(a) The complaint of the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer referred to is contained 
in a letter of Mr. H. A. Woods, assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, dated October 7 last, and addressed to our chief engineer ; 

(b) The engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Company and of the commission, 
and the representatives of the contractors in District ‘B, met in Quebee on the 
morning of the 24th of October, and proceeded to La Tuque, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating on the ground the complaint of the assistant chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway with respect to classification. 

(c) The chief engineer reported to the commissioners under date of October 30, 
the result of the said investigation held on the ground; stated his interpretation 
of clauses 34 and 35 of the specifications, and submitted the interpretation of the 
district engineer of District ‘ B, and his assistants, indicating a disagreement between 
the chief engineer and his staff with respect to the interpretation of the clauses of the 
specifications relating to classification. 

(d) Under date November 13, the chief engineer submitted to the commissioners 
the interpretation of District Engineers Dunn, Molesworth and Poulin of clauses 34, 
35 and 36 of the general specifications for construction ; 

(e) Under date, November 14, the commissioners submitted to the contractors in 
District ‘B’ a copy of a letter of the chief engineer, dated October 30 ultimo in | 
which he (the chief engineer) stated his interpretation of the clauses of the contract 
relating to classification ; 

(f) The contractors submitted legal opinions contesting the chief engineer’s 
interpretation of the clauses of the sp-cifications relating to classification ; 

(g) Under date November 23 ultimo the commissioners submitted to the govern- 
ment, in compliance with the request of the chief engineer, all the correspondence 
relating to this matter, for a ruling as to the interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 
36 of the general specifications for construction ; ‘ 


(A) The Hon. Minister of Railways and Canals wrote tu the chairman of the 
commissioners under date of December_5_referrine hack ta tha lammiceianons ol the 
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papers bearing upon the question, with an expression of opinion that full power has 
been vested in the commissioners and their chief engineer to carry on the work in 
such a way as to them seems best, and the request that such action should be taken 
as to them seems necessary under the circumstances. 

(z) A copy of all the correspondence was submitted to the chief engineer of the 
commissioner under date, December 6 instant, for his consideration ; 

(j) The chief engineer reported to the commissioners under date, December 16 
instant, submitting a modified interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of the general 
specifications for construction, and stating that he would be pleased to know the opin- 
ion of the Minister of Justice on the legal aspect. 

The commissioners accordingly herewith submit all the correspondence with 
respect to this matter, and request that you will favour them with your interpretation 
of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications for construction, a copy of 
which accompanies this letter, at the earliest possible day. 


I have the honour to be, air, _ 
Your obedient servant, 


Be Ee OYeARNE 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 88 (51). 


' Ortawa, January 8, 1908. 
Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Enginecr. 


Dear Sir,—By direction of the Board, I have the honour to hand you herewith a 
copy of a letter from the Deputy Minister of Justice, dated the 6th instant, with 
respect to the interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of the general specifications 
for construction. 

Yours truly, 


Pe He RV YCAGNS 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (52). 


Ortawa, January 6, 1908. 
The Secretary to the Commissioners, 
National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa. 


Sm,—Referring to your letter of the 20th ultimo, with which you submit corres- 
pondence with regard to the classifications of excavated material and the interpreta- 
tion of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 86 of the general specifications for construction of the 
Eastern Division of the National Transcontinental Railway, I have the honour to 
state that upon consideration of the papers submitted I see no reason to differ from 
the classification stated by the chief engineer in his letter to the commissioners of the 
16th ultimo, except as to the statement that ‘rock assembled (the individual pieces 
of such assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size) . . ..such as in the judg: 
ment of the engineer may be the best removed by blasting,’ is to be classified as solid 
rock excavation under clause 34. I do not understand upon what principle the chief 
engineer limits the size to pieces exceeding one cubic foot. The specification speaks 
of rock found in ledges or masses of more than one cubic yard which in the judgment 
of the engineer may be best removed by blasting. If ‘rock assembled may be 
regarded as a mass of rock, and if it may be best removed by blasting, I do not see 
why under the specification it is material whether the individual pieces exceed or are 

—— — donne}: assembled’ is not regarded as a mass, 
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the minimum limit of size which can be classified as solid rock exceeds one cubic yard. 

Tt seems to me, however, that these questions are largely engineering questions, 
the solution of which depends principally upon the judgment of the engineer, having 
regard to the terms used in the specifications. : ; 

I must call your attention to clause 15 of the contract, which provides that the 
engineer (this term to be construed as defined in clause 2 of the contract) shall be 
the sole judge of work and material, and that his decision on all questions in dispute 
with regard to work and material shall be final, thus expressly stipulating that such 
questions as these shall be submitted to the decision of the chief engineer. 

I wish to add that it is very difficult for me to advise generally upon the inter- 
pretation of these specifications, and a general ruling may not infrequently overlook 
the peculiar facts and circumstances of an individual case which if stated might lead 
to an exception or modification. I would prefer to advise upon any special case as it 
may arise, having all the particulars and circumstances stated. 

Papers returned herewith. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


E. L. NEWCOMBE, 
Deputy Minister of Justice. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (53). 


Orrawa, January 9, 1908. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Smrs,—I have to-day been handed by the secretary a copy of a letter from the 
Deputy Minister of Justice, dated the 6th instant, with respect to my interpretation 
of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36 of our general specifications. After fully considering his 
remarks in regard to the words after ‘ rock assembled? (the individual pieces of such 
assembled rock exceeding one cubic foot in size), I have concluded in deference to his 
remarks these bracketed words might be omitted, as also the words ‘ not covered under 
clause 34’ in items 1 and 2 under the heading ‘loose rock.’ 

My interpretation of these clauses will now be as follows :— 


Clause 84—Solid Rock Excavation. 


‘Solid rock excavation will include all rock found in ledges or masses of more 
than one cubic yard, which in the judgment of the engineer may be best removed by 
blasting.’ 

I am of the opinion that rock found in ledges or masses as specified must (firstly) 
be rock, and (secondly) it must be in ledges, conglomerate form (known as plum 
pudding stone), boulders or ledge rock displaced (in pieces each exceeding one cubic 
yard in size), rock assembled, also shale rock, such as in the judgment of the engineer 
may be best removed by blasting. 

_ I attach a diagram in explanation of the above, which in my opinion is all that 
is included under clause 34—solid rock. 


CLAUSE 35—LOOSE ROCK. 


“ All large stones and boulders measuring more than one cubic foot and less than 
one cubic yard, and all loose rock, whether in situ or otherwise, that may be removed 
by hand, pick or bar, all cemented gravel, indurated clay or other materials that. 
cannot in th: yudgment of the engineer be ploughed with a ten-inch grading plough 
behind a team of six good horses properly handled, and without the necessity of blast- 


ee 
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1g, alihough blasting may be occasionally resorted to, shall be classified as “ loose 
rock ”. 


Under this heading I would include : 

(1) All large stones and boulders more than one cubic foot and less than one 
eubie yard. 

(2) All loose rock in situ or otherwise that may be removed by hand-pick or bar. 

(3) All cemented gravel, indurated clay and other materials that cannot, in 
che judgment of the engineer, be ploughed with a ten-inch grading plough, behind a 
team of six good horses properly handled and without the necessity of DlasHine, 
although blasting may be occasionally resorted to. 


CLAUSE 36—COMMON EXCAVATION. 


‘Common excavation will include all earth, free gravel or other material of any 


- character whatever, not classified as solid or loose rock.’ 


This interpretation was made by me after consulting with Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber, Consulting Engineer to the government. 


Your obedient servant, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN, 
ree Chief Engineer. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 (54). 
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Orrawa, January 14, 1908. 
Hueu D. Lumspen, Esq., q 


Chief Engineer. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that your letter of the 9th instant giving your 
interpretation of clauses 33, 34, 35 and 36, of the general specifications for construe- 
tion, modified so as to conform with the opinion expressed by the Deputy Minister 
of Justice, was considered by the Board on the 10th instant and approved. 


Yours truly, 


Jey 1D, ORION 
Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 388 (56). 


No. 7787. Ottawa, January 30, 1908. 
A. E. Doucet, Eszq., 
District Engineer, 
Quebec. 


Dear Sir,—In regard to my letter to you of the 14th inst., I beg to substitute the 
accompanying letter, as I have taken into consideration that some instances may be 
met with where actual measurements are impracticable, but it must be understood 
that actual measurements (a record of which are kept, either by cross-sections or by 
measurements) must be made as a rule of all work, and if at any time you find it 
necessary to put on an extra man for this purpose you can do so. ; 

Yours truly, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (57). 


. Ovrawa, January 30, 1908. 
A. E. Doucer, Esgq., 
District Engineer, 
Quebec. 

Dear Sir,—Herewith please find copy of my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 
36 of our general specifications, together with a blue print diagram in explanation of 
same. These after having been submitted to the Justice Department, have been 
approved by the commissioners. 

You will please at once go over these carefully, and say whether the classification 
in your district conforms to such interpretation. If it does not, steps must at once 
be taken by you to have your division and resident engineers, who are personally 
acquainted with the work, take up the matter, and as far as now practicable, have an 
estimate prepared showing the difference such classification would make with that 
which has heretofore been used by you. Iu future all classification must be in con- 
formity with my interpretation. Measurements must be made and full notes kept 
showing such classification on cross sections where rock or other classified material 
is met with in large quantities, or by measurements made by an assistant, of rock or 
loose rock in boulders. In short, actual measurements shall be made of all classified 
material returned, and not by percentages, except in cases where measurements are 
impracticable in the judgment of the engineer in charge. 

Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 (58). 


Quesec, February 1, 1908. 


Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, Ottawa. ‘ 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of J anuary 30, file 7787, 
and to say that the instructions contained therein will be sent out immediately to al] 


the division and resident engineers. il 
I will personally explain the instructions to the division engineers when they 


bring in their estimates for January to my office. 
Yours very truly, 


A. Ek. DOUCET, 
District Hngineer. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (59). 
No. 7787. 
Ortawa, February 19, 1908. 
A. E. Doucet, Esq., 
District Engineer, Quebec. 


Dear Sm,—I find that I have no reply from you in regard to clause 2 of my letter 
to you of the 30th of January re interpretation clauses 34, 35 and 36 of our general 
specifications, and as I haye had replies from the other district engineers, I should 
also like to have one from you. x 
Yours truly, 


HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


EXHIBIT No. 38 (60). 


No. 886. 
QueBEc, February 20, 1908. 
Hues D. Lumspen, Esgq., 
Chief Engineer, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—In answer to yours of February 19, file 7787: I wrote you on the first 
of February acknowledging your letter of J anuary 30, file 7787, saying that the 
instructions contained therein would be sent out immediately to all division and resi- 
dent engineers, aud that I would personally explain the instructions to the division 
engineers when they brought in their estimates for J anuary to my office. Since that 
time I have issued a circular quoting your letter of January 30 to the engineers. 

I may add that the classification in my district conforms to your interpretation 
as discussed and understood by us at the meeting of the district engineers with you) 
and the commissioners at Ottawa in February. 

Yours truly, 


A. E. DOUCET, 
District Engineer. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 (61). 
No. 7787. 
Orrawa, March : 8. 
te , TAWA arch 14th, 1908 
District Engineer, 
Quebec. 


Dear Sir,—Re your letter of the 20th ultimo, in reply to mine of the 19th. Am 
I to understand by the last clause in it that the classification in your district prior to 
the 30th January, conformed to my interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of our 
general specifications? (See clause 2 of mine of 30th J anuary.) 


Yours truly, 
HUGH D. LUMSDEN. 


EXHIBIT 38 (62). 
No. 1350. 
2 QueBec, 20th March, 1908. 
Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq,, 
- Chief Engineer, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Replying to your letter of the 14th instant, file 7787, I thought I had 
made it quite clear that the classification in my district prior to the 30th January, 
1908, conformed to your interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of our general speci- 
fications as embodied in your communication to the district engineers under date of 
January 30th, I have to reiterate my acknowledgement of your interpretation of 
clauses 34, 35 and 36 of this date and to say that the classification throughout my 
district prior to January, 1908, is strictly in accordance with such interpretation. 


Yours very truly, 


A Be DOUCHE 
District Engineer. 


TuEspay, June 16, 1908, 8.30 p.m. 


The committee resumed. 


Mr. Murrny.—Mr. Chairman, after the statements made by Major Hodgins to-day 
and the intimation these statements contain that he abandons any charges of fraud 
or wrong doing against the commissioners and their engineers I propose at this stage 
to suspend his further cross-examination. The Major has pointed out that the only 
matters in issue are differences of opinion between engineers. Now there is a tribunal 
appointed under the authority of parliament, a board of arbitrators, to adjust such 
differences of opinion; and the Major has gone the iength of saying that in his view 
this is the proper tribunal to settle these legitimate differences of opinion between 
the different engineers. In view of the position taken by the Major, I submit that no 
useful purpose can be served by proceeding further with this inquiry unless some other 
person is prepared to assume responsibility for alleging fraud or wrong-doing against 
the commission or their staff of engineers. If any person is prepared to take that 
responsibility and make such a charge we are, of course, prepared to meet them. 


The CHarRMAN.—-You propose to suspend 
5—28 
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Mr. Murpuy.—Just now the further cross-examination oi this witness. I cannot 
just now state the length of time. ; 

Mr. Macpowatp.—I presume you mean if no further evidence is offered, your 
cross-examination is over? 

Mr. MurpHy.—Subject to that. 

Mr. Barxer.—Mr. Murphy has mentioned a board of arbitration. Is there any 
evidence that such a board is in existence? 

Mr. Macponatp.—The evidence of the statute. 

Mr. BarKer.—He says there is a board of arbitration. 

Mr. Murrpuy.—And the witness stated, Mr. Chairman, that two engineers, who 
are members of that board, were at the time he made that statement actually engaged 
in going over the work. 

Mr. Barker.—Two engineers were going over the work? But if there is a board 
of arbitration we must have some evidence of it in any case. 

Mr. Murpuy;—That is in the Act. 

The CHaiMAN.—That is in the statute. 

Mr. BarKer.—That only authorizes the appointment of a board. Is there a board 
of arbitration ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Not only the appointment of a board, but states who the board 
shall be. 

Mr. CarveLt.—Constitutes the board. 

Mr. BarKer,—I do not suppose there can be a board of arbitration unless some 
appointments are made? 

Mr. Lennox.—With reference to the position taken by Mr. Murphy, it is different 
from the position he took before we adjourned at five o’clock. 

Mr. Murruy.—I do not wish to interrupt, but I did not take any position before 
we adjourned. 

Mr. Lennox.—It was understood you were about to proceed with the cross-exam- 
ination of Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I did not so understand it. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I never said a word to that effect. 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Murphy was proceeding with the cross-examination, and the 
re-examination will, of course, follow after the cross-examination is concluded. Now, 
I have intimated as clearly as I can that I do not consider that the investigation is 
concluded, or is in any way impeded by the statements which Major Hodgins made 
this afternoon. Whether he fully appreciated the answers he gave to Mr. Macdonald 
or not I do not know. At all events, as I stated at the beginning of the inquiry and 
repeated on several occasions, and I think Mr. Barker as well, we regard the refer- 
ence to us as not at all controlled by the circumstance that Major Hodgins wrote a 
letter. We regard the reference as being upon the substantial and broad question as 
to whether as a matter of fact, there was an improper classification of the work that 
was done upon the Transcontinental Railway line—not confined either to section 
-B’ or section ‘F, but to the whole Transcontinental line. It is true that part of 
the charges were contained in Major Hodgins’ letter, but the charges having been 
initiated by Major Hodgins sending a letter to the press were reiterated and enlarged 
py the press ; and when the Chief Commissioner of the Transcontinental Rdilway 
Commission communicated with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, he saw fit to attach to his 
letter statements made by the ‘ Colonist,’ the Ottawa ‘Citizen’ and I think ‘other 
newspapers, all of which statements are set out here in the reference we have before 
us. Now, when the First Minister asked the House to direct an investigation it was 
not merely an investigation confined to the charges made by Major Hodgins, but an 
investigation of all the matters that are contained in the various papers that were 
attached to the letter of the chief commissioner. As a matter of fact, he did not ask 
for an investigation of Major Hodgins’ letter at all in the first instance—— 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Oh, yes, he did. 

Mr. Lennox.—The document is on record. 
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Mr. Macponatp.—And it speaks for itself. 

Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Macdonald will recognize what I say is correct when I call his 
attention to it. When Sir Wilfrid Laurier read what he proposed to submit in the 
first instance, as I recollect—and I have pretty good reason to recollect it, because 
Mr. Barker and I framed what we desired to have by way of amendment—it was in 
this form : “That the memorandum of the Chairman of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way Commissioners, dated 23rd April and laid on the table of the House on the 
24th instant, and the papers accompanying the same, be referred to a special com- 


‘mittee of five members, with instructions to investigate, ete. Then it was suggested 


that probably that was not broad enough, and it stood over for a day and it was 
submitted to Mr. Barker and myself. 

Mr. Macponatp.—jMay I suggest that this may be very interesting, but it is 
entirely beyond the knowledge of any other members of the committee but Mr. 
Barker and Lennox? 

Mr. Lennox.—My honourable friend wili ascertain it is a fact, and we got the 
letter of Major Hodgins incorporated. At all events, aside altogether from that, 
we have to consider the reference as we have it now before the committee, and the 
reference is that the memorandum of the Chairman of the Transcontinental Railway 
Commissioners to the Prime Minister, of date 23rd April and laid on the table of 
the House, and so forth, and the papers accompanying the same, together with the 
letter of Major Hodgins to the public press, be referred to a special committee of 
five members, with instructions to investigate the matters and charges therein con- 
tained, such committee to consist of, and so forth. So there is no prominence given - 
to one matter) above another in that reference; it is to investigate the charges con- 
tained in the several documents referred to. As I say, thy contain all these various 
things, and in those charges is a specific statement of wrong classification on the line 
from end to end, and statements of the enormously increased and improper expendi- 
ture suggested as a result of that. Now, we have to investigate all that, and it is for 
the commissioners to consider whether they are interested or not. If Mr. Murphy 
takes the position that he does not propose to cross-examine this witness further, then 
the time for re-examination has arrived; and, speaking as one member of the com- 
mittee, I consider it is my duty to see that this examination is conducted without 
regard to the opinion that Major Hodgins may entertain of it as an engineer and as 
a citizen. J approach it from his position as a witness, and I propose either that he 
shall be re-examined by his counsel, or if his counsel, in his discretion, sees fit to take 
a different attitude, that then he shall be subject to re-examination by any member of 
the committee. I propose, in the exercise of my right and of my duty in that behalf, 
if I see fit to do so, to re-examine Major Hodgins and to endeavour to pursue this 
investigation according to the terms upon which it was referred to us, and that will 
include an investigation of the question of classification. That is, whether the right 
classification of material has or has not occurred; whether, when the engineers 
classified a certain quantity of rock, there was that quantity of solid rock there; 
whether, when they classified so many thousand yards of loose rock, there were that 
many yards of loose rock there. That is the matter, as I understand, referred to us 
and which it is our duty to investigate. Speaking for myself, that is what I propose 
to do, and I hope I shall have the concurrence of the other members of the commit- 
tee in that respect and of the chairman. Let me say one other word to clear the 
atmosphere a little, and that is about this matter of arbitration. I will not state 
that I am prepared to say my last word on this‘matter, because I have not given the 
careful attention that I think ought to be given to it. I do not recognize for one 
moment that, as a matter of faet, the question we are dealing with is of the class 
contemplated in the clause of the contract, or the two clauses of the contract, which 
refers to arbitration. I do not recognize that this is a matter to be dealt with by 
arbitration; but even if it were, Mr. Chairman, I submit that we have nothing to do 
with that question. The government understood the position, and the House of 
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Commons saw fit to refer to us certain matters. We have not to look outside i ie 
whether an arbitration is likely to take place or not, but OE eee to re os pe 
sn that regard. What position Mr. Murphy shall take is for himself, as counsel, in 
fee a ne to decide; but at the same time I call attention to the fact that if Mr. 
Murphy announces now that he will not pursue the oS ae int pra: 
prepared to be embarrassed by the situation which may arise later on when we 

sue this investigation. : : 
ei eas honourable friend, Mr. Lennox, has indulged in a very 
marvellous piece of special pleading in which he exhibits an unusually acute desire 
to investigate something that was never referred to the committee and to enlarge his 
scope of the investigation to a wider extent than was ever contemplated. The resolu- 
tion under which this matter came before this committee sets out as follows: The 
memorandum of the Chairman of the Transcontinental Railway Commissioners to the 
Prime Minister, of date 23rd April and laid on the table of the House on the 24th 
inst. and the papers accompanying the same. That is one Thing. = 1 ogether with the 
letter of Major Hodgins to the public press therein referred to.’ That is the other 
thing. Those two things were referred to a special committee of five members with 
instructions to what? To investigate about the classification on the Transcontinental 
Railway all over? No, but to investigate matters and charges contained in the memo- 
randum 

Mr. Leynox.—Therein mentioned. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Of the Chairman of the Transcontinental Railway Commis- 

~ sioners and in the letter of Major Hodgins’. 

Mr. Barker.—Therein mentioned ? ° 

Mr. Macponatp.—Now, Mr. Chairman, the memorandum of the Chairman of the 
'ranscontinental Railway Commissioners is to be found on page 15 of the printed 
record and starts off with the statement: ‘A letter from Major Hodgins, lately our 
district engineer at Kenora, Onit., has been given wide publicity in the press, namely 
by the Manitoba Free Press, and the Ottawa Morning Citizen where it was commented 
upon.’ : 

‘There are insinuations and statements in it that should not be allowed to pass 
unanswered. Without laying any specific charges, Major Hodgins makes vague, 
general accusations that are absolutely groundless. It is plain that the object in view 
is to cause us annoyance without any regard to truth or public interest.’ Then after 
taking up seriatim and discussing the charges Mr. Parent says: 

‘Tn conclusion, the commi<sioners would respectfully request, as they do not wish 
to remain under the aspersion which such reports cast on them, that the whole matter 
be referred to and looked into by Committee of the HouSe, and that Major Hodgins 
be assigned to appear before the same to repeat his charges in a specific manner in 
order to substantiate them if he can.’ 

Attached to that memorandum were the newspaper reports which were the avenue 
through which Major Hodgins gave publicity to his statement. When this committee 
met it met to investigate the charges that were made by Major Hodgins, and if you 
will turn to the minutes of the meeting of this committee dated Wednesday, April 
29, 1908, it is set forth there that: 

“The special committee appointed to investigate the charges made by Major 
Hodgins, C.E., regarding the classification of materials, &e., in construction work on 
the Transcontinental Railway, met at/10.20 o’clock. a.m. 

Clearly that. was the intention of our proceedings. The next step we took was to 
ask Major Hodgins to appear before this committee for the purpose of preferring his 
charges. He appeared in person and through his counsel, Mr. Frank Hodgins, K.C. 
This committee never took note of anything that he had to do with the newspapers or 
of irresponsible people that nobody ever heard tcll of, but what the committee did take 
up was what Major Hodgins said and what we did was to ask Major Hodgins to put 
his charges in proper form and thai he proceeded to do. The synopsis of charges, which 
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is to be found on page 39 of the proceedings of this committee as printed was filed 
by Mr. Frank Hodgins as counsel for Major Hodgins and we have been occupied since 
the 29th of April on various days and at various times in considering the question 
of those charges that Major Hodgins made. At several meetings of the committee 
Major Hodgins gradually withdrew from the assertions which were contained in that 
letter. and he very fairly and frankly this afternoon stated that since becoming posses- 
sel of knowicdge he indicated he had no evidence to offer indicating that there was 
improper conduct on the part of any of the commissioners in interfering with the 
engineers, and that so far as he was concerned there was only one issue remaining, 
aud that his information with reference to the interference by the commissioners in 
such a manner was incorrect. The determination of that one remaining question, that 
of classification he desired should not be made by this committee, but should be left 
to the board of arbitrators of which we all have cognizance and I presume we have 
to take judicial notice, if we can take judicial notice of anything, of the statute 
which incorporates the National Transcontinental and that agreement which shows 
that it was in anticipation that in the carrying out of this enterprise which was con- 
templated there would be differences of opinion between the engineers as to what was 
proper classification of the work. There never was a railway built in this or in any 
other country in which there were not such differences of opinion. Therefore provis- 
ion was made that there should be established a board of arbitrators composed of the 
chief engineer of the Transcontinental railway and the chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and in the event of their disagreement by a third arbitrator. That 
is the tribunal to which Major Hodgins unreservedly and of his own volition after all 
these proceedings says he desires to have these charges referred for trial. In regard to 
all other matters he absolutely abandons his charges. That is the position of the matter 
at present. I do not know what position Mr. Hodgins, K.C., takes, buc at the beginning 
of the proceedings of this committee the question of the appointment of counsel for 
Major Hodgins was taken up and was left under advisement by this 
committee, that matter has yet to be disposed of. Therefore, if we are not dealing 
with Major Hodgins’ charges I do not know what we are dealing with. If there is 
some other person who has charges to make he has never come before up to this 
moment and in view of what took place this afternoon I would like to hear Mr. Frank 
Hodgins, K.C., on the subject. We must dispose of Major Hodgins’ charges first 
before we can consider any others, we cannot run the two in together. Either Major 
Hodgins is taking the position he took this afternoon or he is not. If he is taking the 
position that he did then, after that matter has been disposed of I am perfectly willing 
to consider whether it is necessary for the enquiry to take a wider scope or not, but 
my position now is that we should first consider and determine whether these charges 
of Major Hodgins are to be further dealt with by the committee in view of what he has 
stated this afternoon. : 

Mr. Barxer.—I desire to say a few words on this. On Page 16 of the printed eyi- 
dence I find this paragraph in Mr. Parent’s letter to the Prime Minister: (Reads) 

‘You will find attached newspaper clippings in reference to Major Hodgins’ let- 
ter, and all correspondence relating to the circumstances of his dismissal; also a letter 
from our chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden, on the same subject. 

‘In conclusion, the commissioners would respectfully request, as they do not wish 
to remain under the aspersion which such reports cast on them, that the whole matter 
be referred to and looked into by a committee of the House.’ 

Mr. Macponatp.—‘ and that Major Hodgins be assigned to appear before the same 
to repeat his charges in a special manner in order to substantiate them if he can.’ 

Mr. Barxer.—The whole matter is referred to this committee. If Major Hodgins 
had never been examined before this committee at all, if he had died on the way from 
Vancouver to Ottawa, or if having appeared before the committee on one day he had 
died and did not therefore appear again, it would not in the least have stood in the 
way of this committee pursuing the enquiry, I do not think there can be any doubt 
whatever about that. What I contend for is this, Major Hodgins is not here as a 
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prosecutor, but as a witness to give evidence before this committee. I do ae 
put the case, but if this committee did not believe the statement upon oath o : ae 
Hodgins, or if he sought to withdraw his statement, that would not preven ae 
committee, or any member of the committee, going on and endeavouring to prove t at 
what was in his letter, or in those other papers, was absolutely true. This committee 
is not controlled by Major Hodgins or his views or his opinions. We have to inves- 
i i ropose we shall do so. ‘ 
Bee eee a you be good enough to tell us what there is to investigate 
in this matter outside Major Hodgins’ charges? : : 

Mr. Barxer.—Every question of classification which has been raised. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—That is pretty general. i 

Mr. Barker.—We have to investigate whether there has been any padding of 
accounts by increase of or over-classification. : 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is purely an engineering question which belongs to the 
board of arbitrators. 

Mr. BarKer.—That is charged in the papers. 

Mr. Carvett.—My friends are getting away from the reference, we should re- 
member the intention in having this committee appointed. When this committee was 
appointed, as has been said by Mr. Macdonald, Major Hodgins was sent for and asked 
to make his charges in a concise and specifie manner. He did so, and the charges 
will be found in page 39 and succeeding pages. He says there: _ 

‘The root of all the trouble between the commissioners and Major Hodgins was 
over-classification; and the commissioners wanted him to change his ideas as to classi- 
fication.’ 

It is not for the committee to decide whether the engineers are exercising proper 
classification in different parts of the work, the question is are they doing it honestly. 
As far as I am concerned if Mr. Hodgins, K.C., or Mr. Lennox here wishes to call 
witnesses to show anything that is improper or dishonest on the part of the commis- 
sioners or the engineers under the commissioners I have no objection to having it 
investigated; but when it gets down to a question of a difference of opinion, it has 
been stated here by Major Hodgins this affernoon that it is simply a question of 
opinion between the engineers, one engineer saying I would classify that cut at 50 
per cent of solid rock and another saying I would classify it at 60 per cent of solid 
rock. If there was no other tribunal possibly we would be in a position that we would 
have to decide, like many judges who are compelled to listen to evidence about which 
they have no knowledge—I do not know anything about engineering, possibly Mr. 
Lennox does not, Mr. Barker may know a little more about railway engineering than 
any other member of the committee—but a tribunal has been provided, under thle 
statute passed at the time the Transcontinental Commission was formed, and that 
tribunal consists of the chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the chief engi- 
neer of the Transcontinental Commission, and if they cannot agree they apply to the 
Chief Justice of Canada who appoints a third arbitrator, and that is the right tri- 
bunal to decide whether these engineers are properly exercising the duties and respon- 
sibilities placed upon them. Assuming that this committee spent a fortnight or three 
weeks bringing witnesses from all over the country in order to determine this ques- 
tion; I am thoroughly satisfied in my own mind that if we went into this matter we 
would have to get the evidence of independent engineers and we would have to send 
them over the work in order to give us an intelligent view of what the classification 
should be. Now, supposing we did that and supposing we came to a conclusion and 
said that a certain class of that work in District B, or in District F, was over-classi- 
fied, or under-classified, and made a report to the House to that effect. Now that 
might be a source of gratification to ourselves that we had been able to come to a 
conclusion and that we could make that report to the House and through the House 
to the country, but, sir, if the legal tribunal, the tribunal that has been established by 
statute to decide that question, two weeks or two months afterwards make a report 
which is exactly the opposite to ours—and it is their report which must stand, and 


ee 
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upon which the money must be paid, and not ours—we would be practically only 
making a laughing stock of ourselyes. As Mr. Macdonald has pointed out, section 7 
of the agreement provided for by the statute of 1903 

Mr. Macponatp.—That shows how this tribunal is worked out, you might read it. 

: Mr. Carve.tu.—This is section 7 of the agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company set forth in the schedule of chapter 71 of 3 Ed. VIL, ‘An Act 
respecting the construction of a National Transcontinental Railway.’ ; 

‘In order to insure, for the protection of the company as lessees of the eastern 
division of the said railway, the economical construction thereof in such a manner 
that it can be operated to the best advantage, it is hereby agreed that the specifications 
for the construction of the eastern division shall be submitted to, and approved of 
by the company before the commencement of the work, and that the said work shall 
be done according to the said specifications and shall be subject to the joint super- 
vision, inspection and acceptance of the chief engineer appointed by the government 
and the chief engineer of the company, and, in the event of differences as to the 
specifications, or in case the said engineers shall differ as to the work, the questions 
in dispute shall be determined by the said engineers and a third arbitrator, to be 
chosen in the manner provided in paragraph four of this agreement.’ 
and paragraph 47 provides as follows :— , 

‘Any dispute which may arise as to the meaning or construction of this agree- 
ment, or as to the performance of any of the obligations of either of the parties to 
this agreement, or as to working expenditure or cost of construction, shall, if not 
herein otherwise provided for, be determined by the award of a single arbitrator, if 
the parties concur in his appointment, or if not, by the award of three arbitrators, one 
of whom shall be appointed by the government, one by the company, and the third 
by the two so appointed, or, in case of their being unable to agree, by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Canada, and the award of a majority of such three 
arbitrators shall be final.’ 

I find later on, on the 10th of January, 1906, an ‘agreement was entered into 
ae the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Transcontinental Commissioners, as fol- 
ows :— 


“MeEmoranpuM of an Agreement to be drawn up between the Commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Railway 


and 
The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. 


‘Monthly estimates for contractors shall be submitted promptly from time to 
time by the chief engineer of the commissioners to the company’s assistant chief 
engineer at Montreal for approval. If he has any objection to such estimate he shall 
promptly file the same with the chief engineer of the commissioners, and any objection 

from time to time filed shall thereupon be considered, and,, if possible, determined 
by the said engineers, and in case of their failure to agree, may then or at any time 
before or at the time of final payment, at the option of either party, be considered 
and determined by arbitration as provided in the agreement of the 29th July, 1903, 
but in no ease shall the payment of monthly estimates be delayed except with the con- 
sent of the commissioners. 

“Tn ease the chief engineer of the commissioners and the assistant chief engineer 
of the company disagree as to the final payment, the same shall be withheld until the 
matter is determined by arbitration, as provided in the said agreement of 29th July, 
19037 

As a matter of fact, certain differences have arisen between the engineer of the 
Transcontinental Commissioners and the engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and 
it was stated here during the last session of this committee, prior to this week, and 
I believe it is true without any doubt that the chief engineer of the commission and 
the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific were then on the work going 
over some of these disputed points. I again submit that in the face of that law 
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creating a tribunal which has the legal right to settle all these matters, and = apie 
of the fact that they are now proceeding according to law to settle these matters, 1 
would be a most unnecessary proceeding for this committee to undertake to meee 
to itself the powers which rightly belong to another body under the laws of the re : 
Therefore it seems to me that while anybody has the right, Mr. Lennox or any other 
member of this committee has the right to cross-examine the witness or to re-examine 
him, still that cross-examination or re-examination should be confined to the point as to 
Siether or not there is fraud on the part of the commissioners OT their engineers 1n 
creating a classification which ought not to exist, and so far as my views go, I would 
be prepared to say that any member of this committee or any counsel should have 
the right to ask any question bearing upon the charges, but that we should not arro- 
gate to ourselves that which by law has been handed over to another body. ; 

Mr. Barker.—This is the latest appointment, the appointment of this committee 
upon which we are acting is the last appointment that was made, in face of the statute 
you refer to, and in face of the so-called agreement you refer to. How can it be sup- 
posed for a moment that a committee appointed by the House of Commons can be 
interfered with in the performance of its duty by any documents which were in exis- 
tence before it was appointed. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is not interfered with at all. 

Mr. Barxer.—lIf not, then we will go on, that is all. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Go on with what? 

Mr. Barxer.—With the examination of witnesses, to prove the facts im these 
statements. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is the Hodgins charges. 

Mr. Barker.—And in these other documents. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is no good talking like that, there is only one set of charges 
before this committee, the Hodgins charges. 

Mr. CarveLtu.—The first charge is that Major Hodgins was taken down to Quebee 


and asked to see how things were done down in Quebec and to see if he would not — 


take an object lesson and come back and adopt the Quebec classification. Now that, 
to my mind, if it be true, is a fraudulent act, and I think we had a right to call 
witnesses in order to prove that statement if it could be proved. 

The CHamman.—Have you anything to say now, Mr. Hodgins? 

Mr. Hopverss, K.C.—I am very glad to have an opportunity to say a word or two— 

Mr. Carvett.—After judgment has been passed. 

Mr. Hopvemws.—Although the committee has been passing judgment for the last 
half hour. I think, however, I ought to make my position clear and also the 
position of my client. I do not mind saying that I do mot quite agree with the posi- 
tion my client has taken, but he has a perfect right to take that position if he chooses. 


I certainly would never choose to appear before the committee professing to act for 


an unwilling client and I therefore propose to ask him to relieve me of the retainer 
before this committee if he is of the mind that Mr. Macdonald seems to think he is, 
owing to the questions that were asked him and the answers he gave this afternoon. 
But I think everyone will recognize that before I do that I should ask him whether in 
view of the fact that he has been cross-examined and has not been re-examined, and 
that there are matters which in my judgment place him in an unfair light and which 
I think he is perfectly able to clear up through counsel if I am given an opportunity 
to re-examine him, I should consult with him before I terminate my retainer to appear 
before this committee. Possibly the committee will allow me to confer with him dur- 
ing the evening so that if he decides to do so I can conclude to-morrow. 

Mr. Macponatp.—If Major Hodgins has anything to say to the committee to- 
night, either by himself or through his counsel we will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. Hopers.—I will explain my view of my position before the committee, even 
taking into consideration the opinions expressed by the members of the commune 
There is of course the charge that Major Hodgins originally made with regard to the 
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classification of his district, that was as long ago as September, he was dismissed 
from the Transcontinental in the middle of his investigation. But similar charges 
with regard to the classification of common excavation were made by Mr. Woods, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific engineer in his letter of October 7th which is before the com- 
mittee and in which, in order to illustrate what I mean because I want to draw the 
distinction before the committee, I may just read one of his statements in that letter: 

“Station 5882 to 5901 estimated 78 per cent solid rock, 22 per cent loose rock. A 
large amount of this cut wasted with slip scrapers and ploughing being done with two 
horses. There are hundreds of yards of earth here without a stone, large or small.’ 

And in the next one— 

“Station 6030 to 6046. Estimated 40 per cent solid rock, 10 per cent loose rock. 
This is the large sand cut west of O’Brien’s camp, of the 95,000 yards moved to August 
31st in this cut at least 80,000 yards was pure sand.’ 

So that in district ‘F’ and district ‘B’ questions had arisen with regard to the 
classification of common excavation, which is earth and sand, and that that classi- 
fication was being raised into loose rock and solid rock. That has never been in 
question before Mr. Lumsden or before any engineer, and what Major Hodgins referred 
tu as the opinion that he has now read, later opinions put in I think during the early 
part of this year, dealing with the meaning of the word ‘ masses’ in loose rock which 
he considered might be classified as solid rock under certain conditions. As to that 
he says there is a difference of opinion, and-a difference of opinion might easily occur, 
but as to the other matter which is brought before the commission and is before the 
committee—— 

Mr. Macponatp.—There is no matter before the commission. 

Mr. Hopeins.—Oh yes, this letter is in. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—Do you mean to say because somebody writes a letter that any- 
thing is proved? 

Mr. Honers.—Oh no. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—Let me suggest to you that you are mistaking your status before 
the committee and that so far as your address to this committee is concerned it should 
be confined to and in relation to your attitude towards your client and his position 
in regard to the charges he has made. 

Mr. Hopeixs.—I am dealing with what he said before the committee, that is when 
you connect the word ‘mass’ and the opinions expressed, that it can only relate to 
this matter which is to be determined by engineering evidence. Now this matter of 
sand classification as has been shown before the committee is not covered by what he 
said this afternoon, as I understand it. 

Mr. Carvett.—But, Mr. Hodgins, if the question of mass be one for the engi- 
neers, is not the question of what is really sand the same thing? 

Mr. Hopeiws.—You look through all the opinions given by Mr. Lumsden and 
those of every one else and there is not one suggestion that there could be any doubt 
as to that kind of classification. 

Mr. Carvert—But if one kind of classification is a proper subject of investiga- 
tion by arbitrators, how are you going to draw the distinction and say that another 
class of material shall be determined by this committee? 

Mr. Macponatp.—The major says he does not want to go on with this investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Hopains.—I wanted to point out the situation as I understand it, and as it 
appears to me from his answers this afternoon, and I am pointing out that I shall be 
justified, if his views are not in accord with my views then in asking him to relieve 
me from appearing before you. As to arbitration I think the committee can hardly 
take the opinion Major Hodgins has given as conclusive on that. The question of 
arbitration is one provided for by the Act which says that there shall be a joint super- 
vision and acceptance of the work by the two engineers. Supposing for a moment that 
the two engineers agree, does that absolve the committee from the duty of seeing 
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whether the accounts paid to the contractors are legitimate and right? Let us suppose 
that the contractors got $2,000,000 out of the—— 

Mr. Macponatp.—You are touching again the question of your status before the 
committee. That is a matter we will have to determine later on when we discuss it. 

Mr. Barxer.—Excuse me, I don’t think he is. Major Hodgins himself distinctly 
spoke of common excavation in Section ‘ F’ which had been returned as rock. 

Mr. CarvELt.—Yes, and he admitted that the total amount in the whole work 
would not exceed, I have forgotten the amount, but I think it was about $200,000. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Barker unfortunately was not here this afternoon to hear 
what Major Hodgins said. He said this afternoon that the question of whether the 
material should be classified: as rock or loose rock depended entirely upon the opinion 
of himself as engineer and he did not regard himself as infallible. That is the position 
he took with regard to the question of classification. 

Mr. Hopetns.—What he said was that taking those opinions—and I am quite 
willing to accept 

The Cuamman.—I do not think you should go on arguing the case just now. 
According to me you are doing that. 

Mr. Hopcins.—I am sorry for that. 

The CuairmMan.—What we want to find out is the position that you propose to 
take after the declarations made by your client. . 

Mr. Hoperns.—I propose then, if not interrupted, to state the position in which I 
think the matter is left before the committee and then leave it to the committee to 
say whether they are going on with the inguiry. 

The CHamMaNn.—We do not propose to hear you arguing the case at the present 
stage and to state what the witness intended to say as compared with what he did 
say. I think you had better state your position and then we will go on with the case. 

Mr. Hopews.—I wish to make it perfectly clear, as Mr. Murphy has declined to 
further cross-examine and as my client has made statements which Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Carvell think meant something which perhaps they did not mean, what in 
my opinion, those statements did mean. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Have you conferred with your client as to whether or not he is 
prepared to take any different position from what he did before? 

Mr. Hopcemns.— No, but I am bound by the limitations—— 

Mr. Macponatp.—We understand the English language and we heard what he 
said. 

Mr. Hopeiws.—I think I do too and I venture to say he has never said that the 
opinion in Quebec settled the whole question. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What he said was this: He did not regard this committee as 
the proper tribunal to settle differences of opinion with reference to engineers’ classi- 
fication. 

Mr. Barker.—He has no right to express such an opinion. 

Mr. Macponaup.—It may be that he has no right, but unfortunately for you who 
take the opposite view he said that. 

Mr. Barker.—It does not matter whether he said so or not. 

Mr. Lennox.—They were not proper questions or proper answers. 

Mr. Carvetu.—He is the man who made the charges. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Are we to take it that when the man who made the charges 
says, ‘I don’t want to have anything further to say to the committee,’ that he does 
not mean to say anything like that at all? 
aa a peony a te is saying that. I don’t think it represents what he did 
say. I do not 1 € committee will disagree with me when I say that you are 
sees ee a little ee Hanae All I want is to lay what is the situation before you. 
say to ee ae Eger Senge a baton A eee tam ane think the judge would 
Se 3 2 age: ave you conferred with your client, and are you in a 


position to say to the court that you are going to take any different position from 
\ 


what your client took here a few hours ago?’ 
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Mr. Hopeins.—I think so, and I think I would be perfectly justified in saying, 
“Certainly not.’ But when I am asked to state my position, I think I have the right 
at least to define what I understand my client’s position to be, and if the court dis- 
agree with me it cannot be helped. However, I have only one word more, and perhaps 
you will allow me to say it? 

Mr. Macdonatp.—I am quite willing for you to say it, but you cannot convince 
me that your client did not mean what he said this afternoon. I am going to take 
it that he meant what he said. 

Mr. Hopeins.—I am also going to take that, so we are not likely to disagree very 
far. What I waut to point out is the position in which the matter is placed by the 
evidence. We cannot disregard the fact that there has been certain evidence placed 
before the committee. x 

The CHAIRMAN.—We are in a position to understand that without your saying it 
to us. I wanted you just to state your position towards your client after the declara- 
tion he made this afternoon. 

Mr. Hopamvss.—And then you decline to hear me any further? 

The CHamrMAN.—I do not want to stop you, but if we are going on with the 
case you will have a chance to cross-examine the witness. At present we do not wish 
to hear argument on the case. 

Mr. Hopems.—I do not want to argue the case, but what I want to know is 
whether you decline to hear me or not. If you do, I will sit down. 

The CHairMan.—We do not want to hear you arguing the case. 

Mr. Hopeins.—I am not arguing the case. I do not understand this committee 
to be bound by Major Hodgins’ view as to how he would look at the matter. 

Mr. Macponatp.—In what way do you say that? As Major Hodgins’ counsel or 
as amicus curie ? 

Mr. Hopeiws.— Until I have retired from the case I am his counsel. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—I have heard of counsel addressing the court as a friend of the 
court. 

Mr. Hopcixs.—I trust I am a friend of the court. I don’t know whether even the 
fact of my being his counsel debars me from that. I am quite sure the committee 
want to do the right thing in finding out whether this is or is not the case. It matters 
not to me, because if I retire from the case, as I very likely will do, I simply wanted 
to say that these payments are going on to the contractors in the meantime. It does 
not make any difference what the arbitration settles. That only settles what interest 
shall be paid. You will never get this money back from the contractors. There are 
letters on the file from the contractors protesting against the right of anybody to 
revise the estimates, by arbitration or otherwise, after they have been finally passed 
by the commission. 

Mr. Carvett.—You do not mean to say for a moment, do you, that if money was 
over-paid by the commissioners, and if a board of arbitration found that it was im- 
properly paid, we would lose that money 4 

Mr. Hopcins.—I am not arguing for M. P. Davis or other contractors who dis- 
pute that. 

Mr. Carvett.—You have made a statement, and I have a right to ask you if you 
niean what you said. if 

Mr. Hopains.—Pardon me a moment. I mean what I say, but you do not take 
correctly what I said. 

Mr. Carvett.—Do you mean to say that if we paid the contractor $100,000 and 
it turned out we paid $5,000 too much, that in the end the country would lose that 
money ¢ ¥ 

Mr. Hopais.—I am not paid to advise commission, but what I did say-—— 

Mr. Oarvett.—I think you are paid to answer a question fairly when it is asked. 

Mr: Hovews.—I will answer a question fairly, but I think you will perhaps par- 
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don me ior saying that you did not get correctly what I said. I said there are letters 
here before the committee from contractors asserting—— 

Mr. Carvett—But before that what did you say? You stated before that that 
this arbitration would be of no value, because the money would be paid to the con- 
tractor, and all that it would amount to would be that the country would get rid of 
paying the interest on it. ; 

Mr. Hoparns.—The country would not get rid of paying the interest, but the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and I certainly assert that. 

Mr. Carvett.—That would mean that if the contractors were over-paid $5,000 on 
progress estimates the country would lose it? 

Mr. Hopcrs.—If the commission’s own engineers passed it, how could they order 
the contractor to give it back? 

Mr. Carvett.—And you still stick to it that if they were over-paid $5,000 the 
country would lose that? 

Mr. Hopews.—Certainly. 

Mr. Carvett.—I wanted to get you, that is all. 

Mr. Hopems.—It is very easy to get me, I am answering the question. 

Mr. CarvELL.—We now know what your views are. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—It all depends upon the contract. 

Mr. Hopers.—Certainly but what I said was that the contractors assert very 
positively in the letter before the committee here that no court can compel them to 
refund money which has been paid out on the certificates of the commissioner’s engin- 
eers no matter what the result of arbitration may be. 

Mr. Parent.—If you look at the agreement you will find that the law says so. 

Mr. Hopews.—T wo of us cannot address the committee at the same time. It would | 
perhaps be better for me to continue until I finish my statement. 

Mr. Parent.—It is no use your making statements that are not correct. 

Mr. Hoperws.—Lawyers are often mistaken. You are a lawyer yourself, Mr. 
Parent. 

Mr. Parent.—You are going too far. If you read the agreement you will find 
something different to what you have said. 

Mr. Hopems.—That is really the gist of what I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN.—On your position. 

Mr. Hopers.—I think you will find that this arbitration may be deferred until the 
final payment. If the road is not constructed for 7 years arbitration may be delayed 
until then. It is for the committee to say whether they think that matters are left 
in such a shape that they can say they are all finished because Major Hodgins desires 
to have a settlement in another way. 

The CHamman.—That is just what we want to find out. 

Mr. Hopews.—May I in conclusion suggest to you that that is not a fair position - 
to take. It may be the major would like me to re-examine him upon some questions— 
largely personal questions I should imagine—which arose in cross-examination and as 
to which I think he has a perfectly good answer. That is a matter which can be 
settled by to-morrow morning. if Major Hodgins says ‘ No, I don’t care about that’ 
then it will be for me to consider whether I should not terminate my connection 
with the case. 

"Mr. Macponatp.—Until what time to-morrow would you like? 

Mr. Hopems.—Any time. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Very well then we will adjourn until 10.30 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. MurrHy.—Before the adjournment is finally decided upon, in order that there 
may be no misapprehension as to what I said, I desire to correct my learned friend 
Mr. Lennox, in attributing to me the statement that I did not intend to cross-examine 


this witness further. What I said was ‘I propose at this stage to suspend his further 
cross-examination. ’ Se: 
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Mr. Lennox.—I thought you were referring to another matter. I am quite pre- 
pared to accept your explanation. 

Mr. Barker.— Whether the cross-examination be suspended or not the committee 
will permit you to cross-examine. 


Committee adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, June 17, 1908. 
The Committee met at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 


Mr. Hopeims.—I do not think there is anything I desire to re-examine Major 
Hodgins on and with his permission I accordingly retire from the case. 

The CHarrman.—What is the pleasure of the committee? What is the next pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr. Barker.—I suppose the committee have nothing to say to that? They can- 
not prevent Mr. Hodgins, K.C., from retiring from the case. 

Mr. Macponarp.—I would suggest that we adjourn until to-morrow to give all 
parties interested an opportunity of considering their position. Speaking. personally 
I would like to look into the record and certain authorities bearing on this matter. 
Some honourable gentlemen on the committee perhaps think that a certain line of 
examination might be gone into. As far as I am concerned, I would like to con- 
sider the position of the committee at the present stage before moving one way or 
the other. 

Mr. Barxer.—I think that is not unreasonable. 

Mr. CarveLu.—Before we come to that decision would it not be possible for mem- 
bers of the committee this morning to define their position to some extent? Other- 
wise if we adjourn and meet to-morrow we shall be no further advanced than we are 
now . 

Mr. Barxer.—Do you want us to define our positions before we have made up 
our minds. 

Mr. Carvetu.—TI do not think that is a fair answer or a fair comment. It was 
stated yesterday afternoon by Mr. Lennox that he proposed to go on and cross-examine 
the witness. If Mr. Lennox is still-of that opinion I do not see any reason why a 
portion of this morning at least should not be taken up in that way. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Personally I think the wisest thing would be to adjourn until 
to-morrow. That is my own personal view. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think that Mr. Macdonald’s suggestion is a proper-one. We all 
want to do what we think best, and it may be that after consideration and going over 
the papers in this case we shall form a different conclusion to any decision we might 
reach offhand. In reference to the re-examination of Major Hodgins, that would be 
a matter involving a certain amount of preparation. I would have to go back over 
the evidence that has been given and see how far such re-examination would be neces- 
sary. Then, too, it would depend a good deal upon the position taken by the majority 
of the committee. 

Mr. Carvetu.—It seems that I am in the minority and, therefore, must accept the 
Situation, but notwithstanding I register my protest against wasting so much valuable 
time. ( 

Mr. Macponatp.—In making the suggestion I did for an adjournment, my object 
was to obtain time to consider what our future course would be. Certain charges 
made by Major Hodgins having been referred to us, we are in the position this morn- 
ing that the Major has abandoned those charges, and the object of my suggestion was 
to afford time to consider what should be done next. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Why should we keep Major Hodgins here any lowger; he has been 


away frem home nearly two months. 
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Mr. Barker.—Are you getting in a great anxiety about Major Hodgins getting 
me? 
z te CarveLt.—Not in a very great anxiety; he is not my client, but I am opposed 
to this eternal delay which has occurred ever since we started. In a court of Justice 
this would not be tolerated. It seems to me that every member of the committee is 
in league to delay this investigation. 

Mr. Barxer.—Speak for yourself. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is entirely improper for Mr. Carvell to make any such remark ; 
he has no ground whatever for doing so. Speaking for myself, I have urged that this 
investigation be pressed ever since the first day we met; it cannot go on too quickly 
for me. But when an unexpected situation occurs and it is suggested by Mr. Mac- 
donald that we should take time to consider our position and what action should be 
taken in the future, I think it comes with great impropriety from Mr. Carvell to 
make any such remark. : 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think the confession which my honourable friend has made ‘is 
one that does not do very much justice to him. He has sat here at nearly every sit- 
ting of the committee and now says that he wants time in order to re-examine Major 
Hodgins and prepare his case. If I wanted to re-examine a witness, and I do not 
profess to have any more ability than my honourable friend, I think I would proceed 
right off. Notwithstanding what my honourable friend says, I think hé could do the 
same. 

Mr. BarKer.—You overlook the fact, Mr. Carvell, that the object cf considering 
the whole situation now is not with relation to Major Hodgins or any examination of 
hin. You were so rapid in making up your mind that you got ahead of the rest of 
the committee. We want a little consideration before we take a very important step. 

Mr. CarveLL.—It seems to me that you require quite a lot of time. 

Mr. Lennox—I have not asked for any postponement, and if the investigation 
were proceeded with this morning I would not go on with the re-examination of Major 
Hodgins. On the contrary, I would proceed to the discussion of what position we 
should take in this matter. Yet I think the suggestion of Mr. Macdonald is a wise 
one. In my opinion it is very fitting for us to consider what course the committee 
shculd take. 

The CHatrMaN.—Well, the majority of the committee seem to be in favour of 
adjourning until another day. The meeting is therefore adjourned until to-morrow 
afternoon at 8 o’clock. 


TuHurspAy, June 18, 1908. 
The committee met at 3.10 p.m. 


The Cuamman.—Before we decide on the next proceeding I would like to have 
the views of the members of the committee on what should be done in the case, I 
should like to have every member of the committee state his views about it. Mr. 
Barker will you tell us what you think about it now? 

Mr. Barker.—I think Mr, Lennox and I expressed pretty fully yesterday the con- 
clusions that we came to and which we hold to. Practically what was said then and 
what we say now is that no action, statement or opinion of Major Hodgins can 
impede or fetter this enquiry, not even as regards the charges made in his own letter. 
We say also that the charges made by Major Hodgins may or may not be true, that is 
a question of evidence, on which his affirmation alone would not be conclusive, 
neither would any retraction, if he did retract. The enquiry is not limited to any 
charge made by Major Hodgins, but it extends to the over-classification whether alluded 
to by Major Hodgins or not. The papers produced show over-classification of whiclz 
Major Hodgins had no knowledge, and could have no knowledge; the draft agreement 
of the 10th of Jan., 1908, and the letters.produced, show the existence of complaints 
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extending over many months charging over-classification of a most extraordinary 
character. Those charges and those he reters to should be investigated, that is my 
view. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Your theory, Mr. Barker, apparently is that we have to investi- 
gate charges of over-classification ? 

Mr. Barxer.—That is the main charge. 

Mr, Macponatp.—What do you say about the statutory provision for dealing 
with all questions concerning classification. 

Mr. Barker.—Well, Mr. Lennox and I hold the same view except that we do not 
agree that Clause 7 allows any interference with the question of cost. The purport of 
the section first is to enable the lessee to have proper specifications prepared for the 
purpose of the work undertaken by the government; secondly, they are entitled to a 
reference as to the fact whether these specifications are being carried out or not so as 
to produce good work. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is a matter of classification. 

Mr. Barker.—Not as to the cost of it, not as regards classification, classification 
‘is for the purpose of payment. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Well, that is the cost, of course. 

Mr. Barxrer.—That we do not admit, neither do we admit for a moment, whatever 
the extent of the reference, whether it includes the cost of the work has the reference, 
at this stage the effect that would preclude this committee, or deprive the committee 
of its right and duty to go on with the inquiry. It might be that for some reason the 
government of the day and the Grand Trunk Pacific might see fit for purposes that 
we need not go into, for purposes of their own, or without any purpose at all, to have 
an, extravagant or improper expenditure. That does not at all preclude the House of 
Commons from appointing a committee of its own to investigate whether the expendi- 
ture is improper or otherwise. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What is your view in regard to the charges of improper con- 
duct on the part of the commissioners, interference as to classification ? 

Mr. BarKer.—That will be the result of the inquiry, whether there is over-classi- 
fication or not. It is not perhaps material at present whether they intended them or 
not; the question at present is whether there is over-classification or not, whether 
from mistake or otherwise is a separate question. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What do you say to the proposition that there is nobody who 
has charged improper conduct on the part of the commissioners except Major Hodgins 
and he has withdrawn those charges ? . 

Mr. BarKER.—He cannot withdraw them, they are referred to this committee, he 
cannot withdraw them, it is outside of his power to withdraw any charge. 

Mr. Macponatp.—He has the power so far as he is personally concerned, and he 
has said so far as he is concerned he has no evidence to offer in support of those 
charges and withdrew them. 

Mr. Barker.—He has no charge to withdraw, he has no more right to withdraw 
the charges than a person who hag been robbed has to withdraw. 

Mr. Carvett.—I cannot bring myself to the view Mr. Barker has in this case. 
As far as I understand it we are investigating the charge brought against the com- 
missioners by Major Hodgins in the paper in Victoria, b.C., and if you look over 
this charge, after being, in accordance with the request of this committee, put in pro- 
per shape by Major Hodgins after his arrival here, the very first thing he says is that 
the whole of the trouble between himself and the commissioners is that they wanted 
him to change the classification; then it goes on all the way through to show that it 
was clearly a question between Major Hodgins and the commissioners as to what the 
proper classification was. I can only reiterate what I have stated on two or three 
occasions that it does not seem to me this is the proper tribunal to decide this ques- 
tion at all, it is provided by statute that this shall be decided in another way. If 
some of the witnesses produced say there is fraud on the part of the commissioners, 
I do not know, possibly this committee might go on and investigate that, although I 
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think to be logical, the work of this committee is ended, because we were appointed to 
investigate the charges made by Major Hodgins, who has withdrawn those charges in 
toto, therefore there is nothing left for this committee to investigate. All we can do, 
to be logical, is to close up the inquiry and report to the House. While I do not want 
to be put in the position of burking any investigation, if any evidence is produced to 
show that the commissioners committed fraud, or asked Major Hodgins or anybody 
else to do what was wrong I do not think it ought to be excluded, but I think we ought 
to consider our position and let us understand where we are. As far as I am con 
cerned I am absolutely opposed to any evidence being given by anybody as to ¢lassifi- 
cation, that is to be decided by another body. : 

Mr. Lennox.—Then as I understand it Mr. Carvell’s view 1s substantially as he 
stated it the other night. 

Mr. Carvett.—About the same. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is that it can be investigated only in the event that some mem- 
ber of this committee comes forward and says, I am prepared to establish fraud. 

Mr. Carvety.—That is it, I take the ground that supposing Mr. Barker's conten- 
tion is correct, that there is evidence to establish the fact that the engineers are not 
exercising proper judgment in their mode of classification, that he should take the 
responsibility as a member of this House to rise in his place and say so on that re- 
sponsibility, and ask for the matter to be investigated, if he should do that it is a new 
question entirely. We are not appointed to investigate whether these engineers are 
properly exercising the discretion conferred upon them, but whether there is fraud 
between them and somebody else, and that brings up the question suggested by Mr. 
Barker, supposing there is fraud between them and the Grand Trunk Pacific, that is 
a proper subject for inquiry if somebody takes the responsibility of making the charge, 
but until somebody does I do not see that we have any right or jurisdiction in it at all. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We have all heard of the farce of having the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. I think there can be no position of affairs that would approach more 
elcsely to that condition than that which we now have facing this committee. And I say 
that for this reason, if this is not a committee to investigate Major Hodgins’ charges 
I do not know what it is to investigate, and if Major Hodgins is not coming to play 
in this theatre, I do not know where his charges are except they are off the board. It 
would be just as well to call attention to the way in which this committee’s existence 
was brought about. Mr. Hodgins, in the city of Victoria, B.C., on April 16th, sat 
down to write a letter to a newspaper in which he made certain reflections on the 
commissioners and made certain statements which are familiar to us all. This letter 
was copied in various eastern papers and commented upon by them with the result 
that the commissioners wrote to the premier asking him to refer the Hodgins charges 
against them to a committee to be investigated. That reference was made in an order 
of the House of Commons on April 28th, 1908, in these words : 

‘That the memorandum of the chairman of the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
missioners to the prime Minister, of date the 23rd April, and laid on the table of this 
House on the 24th instant, and the newspapers accompanying the same.’ 

Those papers accompanying the memorandum of the chairman of the Railway 
Commission being the newspaper articles referred to, ‘together with the letter of 
Major Hodgins to the public press therein referred to be referred to a special com- 
mittee of five members, with instructions to investigate the matters and charges 
therein mentioned.’ 

Then follow the names of the members composing the committee, all of whom are 
ere. . 

‘ And that they have power to send for persons, papers and records, ete.’ 

Now, in pursuance of that order we met on the 29th of April and the first thing 
we did was that we asked Major Hodgins, the gentleman who made those charges, to 
come before us. Nobody proposed at the time we should send for anybody else; 
nobody ever suggested that we should ask any other person to appear here in the role 
of prosecutor, nor did it ever appear to the minds of anyone that anybody should be 
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_ considered as initiating this prosecution except Major Hodgins. Major Hodgins came 
here and appeared, personally, and by counsel and counsel asked that he be compens- 
ated by this committee for this service. My honourable friends supported that pro- 
position which was taken under advertisement by other members of the committee 
and not finally disposed of. If there was anybody else but Major Hodgins and his 
charges before this committee at that particular date I am quite sure no member of 
this committee nor the country ever thought so. This was followed up by Major 
Hodgins’ counsel preparing a synopsis of the charges in which he defines the state- 
ments and charges which he had made in a more loose way in the newspapers. If 
there was anybody in this committee or anybody in parliament, or anybody in this 
country that thought there was anything before this committee on the 11th of May 
except the statement contained in Major Hodgins’ charges as set forth in that docu- 
ment filed by his counsel, I have not heard it. We have spent the time since the 11th 
of May investigating this statement until on Tuesday afternoon Major Hodgins ad- 
mitted his desire to withdraw all the imputations in that document reflecting upon the 
commissioners, and in that connection he stated unreservedly to this committee that 
h2 could not prove those statements. This was followed the next day by counsel with- 
drawing from the case, and in so far as language and acts could go absolutely aban- 
doning the whole proceedings. 

Mr. Barker.—Do you mean to say that counsel abandoned it ? 

Mr. Macponaup.—I have had some experience in legal matters and I have never 
seen an occasion where a counsel threw up his retainer and walked out of the court 
room and threw off his gown if Mr. Hodgins did not do so. 

Mr. Barker.—Do you mean to say that Mr. Hodgins, K.C., abandoned the char- 
ges ? 

Mr. Macponautp.—I do not see who else he could answer for except when he ap- 
peared before this committee as counsel for Major Hodgins. 

Mr. BArKER.—You used the words that ‘he abandoned the charges.’ 

Mr. Macponatp.—He was simply Major Hodgins, and as Major Hodgins he for- 
mally abandoned the proceedings before the committee as his client had abandoned 
his position the day before. It is rather difficult to find many precedents, although 
T have endeavoured to look for them. I have not heard in the very ingenious state- 
ment of Mr. Barker any answer to the position which I have attempted to state. U 
think that my views are rather confirmed by what he said, except that Mr. Barker 
goes on and says that we have been under a very big delusion ever since the 29th of 
April, that is was not Major Hodgins’ charges that we were investigating, but some 
theories of somebody else. In other words, that this committee was not a judicial 
body, but a body with roving rights to sit here and hear everything that anybody in 
Canada who chanced to come along might say. I say that is not the purpose of this 
committee, which was constituted for the purpose of hearing the charges which Major 
Hodgins made. Major Hodgins having withdrawn those charges, any further proceed- 
ings here would be simply a farce, it would be the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. 
Now, as regards the question of classification, my friend Mr. Barker indicated 
that he and Mr. Lennox entertained the view that section 7 of the agreement does 
not provide for the determination of questions such as the difference of opinion 
between engineers. I think it is a matter of public knowledge, and a matter of record 
in parliament, that this contract or agreement was discussed at very great length by, 
I think, Mr. Barker himself, and that Parliament solemnly decided that, anticipating 
the fact that there would be a difference of opinion between the engineers as to what 
what would be the proper interpretation of the specifications, and as to what would 
be proper classification, in the event of differences as to the specifications or in the 
cost, the engineers, that is if the engineers of the commission and the engineers of 
the company shall differ as to the work (it seems to me that the language is pretty 
broad, that if they shall differ as to the work, as to the construction of the road or 
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what shall be paid for it, as to the meaning of the specification—and Major Hodgins 
says that the only thing left now is the question whether his view as a = 
to the specifications and their construction, and the work done under them, or 1 = 
the view of certain other engineers on these things, is correct—it shall be determin 
by the said engineers, and in the event of their disagreement by a third arbitrator to 
be chosen in the manner indicated in paragraph 4 of the agreement. I was just going 
to say it is a well-known principle of parliamentary law that the powers and duties 
of a committee are limited, marked and defined by the order of reference which 
creates them. We have no status, no power, no rights of any kind whatever except 
what are given to us by the order of reference of the 28th of April. We have no 
right to do anything, to investigate anything, or to deal with any subject except what 
is mentioned there. If somebody appeared in the newspaper to-morrow with charges 
of any kind reflecting upon the Transcontinental Commission, that charge could not 
be taken up before this committee, because it was not referred to us. Such charge 
would have to be dealt with in parliament, where it could be referred to another com- 
mittee. That is the only way in which it can reach any committee. We are not a 
standing committee of the House, such as the Public Accounts Committee, dealing 
with a general range of subjects contained in that order, and while one is disposed 
to sympathize with a keen and active opposition which is particularly anxious to 
attack the government and condemn it and to investigate matters, gentlemen com- 
posing the opposition must realize that the principles of parliamentary government 
define the power of the committee, and I have no hesitation whatever in taking the 
position that when Major Hodgins abandoned his charges, parliament, the country 
and everybody regarded the functions of this committee at an end. That is my 
position, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN.—May I ask, Mr. Barker, what you propose to do now? Supposing 
we were to go on what would you propose to do? 

Mr. Barker.—lI propose to take up every case of over-classification which is ap- 
parent on the papers already produced and there are scores of cases already developing 
on those papers—to go into those and either prove or disprove them as the case may 
be. 

The CHairMAN.—Major Hodgins asked me yesterday if he could expect to be dis- 
charged from attendance immediately as he wants to go home. What is the opinion 
of the committee? Do I understand that he is now discharged ? 

Mr. Lennox.—We are hardly at that stage yet I think. 

Mr. CarvELL.—It seems to me that is the stage we ought to reach first. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think we should first finally decide what shall be done. We have 
heard from three members of the committee, and I count myself a fourth, upon that 
point. If we decide to do anything further we may want Major Hodgins. So far as 
I am concerned I do not think we will, but I would like to say something as to whether 
we should proceed with this investigation. My honourable friend, Mr. Macdonald, 
made reference to an active opposition. I hope it is not because we happen to be of 
different political opinions that we chance upon this occasion to differ in our views as 
to what should be done. I am prepared to assume that every gentleman on this com- 
mittee is sincerely anxious to do what he believes to be absolutely right. No doubt 
we come here tinctured to some extent with preconceived opinions that may uncon- 
sciously influence our attitude. The desire to be non-partisan is perhaps more in 
evidence in a committee of this kind, where there are only a few of us, than it isin a 
large committee like the Public Accounts Committee, and our effort to be judicial 
is all the greater. I do not understand then that there is any prosecutor at all in this 
case. I do not understand that either Major Hodgins or his counsel was prosecutor. 
This matter has been referred to us to investigate and we have to shape the course of 
the investigation. The question really at issue is as to what was actually referred to 
us. I do not understand that this is a matter in which one political side or the otHer 
should be especially interested. This matter has been referred to us by the [House of 
Commons to investigate and what I contend, Mr. Chairman, is this: The matter so 
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referred was not whether Major Hodgins could establish his charges or not, it was not 
a matter of whether Major Hodgins appeared at all or not; it was to ascertain whether, 
as a matter of fact, a system of improper classification had been adopted upon thd 
Transcontinental Railway. We are expected to inquire into that matter and, as an 
incident, and as an incident only, that it was anticipated that Major Hodgins would 
be a witness and that he would offer evidence upon that question. It was never con- 
templated, when this matter was referred to us, that we would be guided or controlled 
in any degree by the personal opinions or by the suggestions of Major Hodgins except 
in so far as he could give evidence as a witness. The charges were contained in many 

‘documents. Major Hodgins’ letter was one, but only one of those documents. The 
scope of the reference to us was not limited by the letter of Major Hodgins, but by 
the statements contained in all the documents embodied in the reference.. That is 
evident by the form of the resolution (reads) : 

‘That the memorandum of the chairman of the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
missioners to the Prime Minister of date the 23rd April, and laid on the table of this 
House on the 24th instant, and the papers accompanying the same, together with the 
letter of Major Hodgins to the public press therein referred to, be referred to a special 
committee of five members, with instructions to investigate the matter and charges 
therein mentioned, and that the said committee be composed of ’ 

And so forth. To investigate the matters and charges in all those several docu- 
ments referred to, not placing one ahead of another, not making one more prominent 
or important than another, but putting all exactly on the same plane. And so, Mr. 
Chairman, in order to determine the scope of our investigation we have to turn to the 
documents and ascertain what are the charges contained in those several documents. 
I discussed this question the other day and will not elaborate that view of it par- 
ticularly, more than to say, that there were a number of newspapers—the Winnipeg 
Free Press, the Ottawa Citizen and the Victoria Colonist—containing Major Hodgins’ 
letter and certain editorial matter, and the memorandum of the chairman of the 
Transcontinental Railway Commission. Now, just referring for a moment as to what 
I think is the scope of this investigation, in Major Hodgins’ letter alone, I submit, 
there is enough to point out to us that we should inquire—altogether aside from the 
presence or absence of fraud—as a matter of fact, whether the bills being sent in from 
time to time on behalf of the contractors on the Transcontinental Railway are larger 
than they ought to be. That is the point. This is not a fight between the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Transcontinental Railway Commission, but an investigation 
between the country on the one hand and the men who are doing the work on the 
other. The men who are doing the work, that is the contractors and more than these, 
the men who are representing the country as our engineers and officials on the road 
and at the head office here. In Major Hodgins’ letter we find it stated that the root 
of the trouble between the commissioners and himself is over-classification. That is 
not limited to any particular section of the line. Let us see what he says (reads) : 

‘The root of all the trouble between the commissioners and myself is over-classi- 
fication. They wanted me to change my ideas, based on a good many years experience 
on construction, to classification that is allowed to the contractors in Quebec,’ 

Mr. Carvett.—Do you construe that word ‘over’ to be excessive classification or 
does it mean ‘ about’ classification ? 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not very sure about it. ‘The root of the trouble between the 
commissioners and myself was over-classification.’ Reading it over the other day I 
thought he meant exorbitant or high classification. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I took it to be ‘ about.’ 

Mr. Lennox.—It is possible it might be read in another sense but I take it the 


trouble was ‘ over’ classification. 
Mr. Carvetu.—Excuse me for interrupting you, I merely wanted to know your 
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Mr. BarKer.—It means ‘ over’ classification. : 

Mr. Lexnox.—In making this point clear I attach less significance, as far as this 
inquiry is concerned, to the position of Major Hodgins and to his letters, without dis- 
paraging him in any sense, than I do to the larger question disclosed by the docu- 
ments brought down during the progress of this investigation,’ the documentary evi- 
dence placed before the committee showing as it does, large questions in dispute and a 
persistent statement by interested parties that there is very general over-classification 
both on the Quebec and Winnipeg sections of the line. Now Major Hodgins goes on 
to say (reads) : 

‘Tt was suggested that I should ignore the chief engineer and act independently, ~~ 
that the chief engineer liked to be ignored. I refused to be more liberal in classifica- 
tion than I was then allowing, and suggested that the commissioners not being rail- 

‘road men should leave the engineering department alone. 

‘Mr. C. A. Young, commissioner for Manitoba, then advised that I should go to 
Quebee and see how things were managed in that district, where contractors were not 
kicking, and get an object lesson. I went, and returned determined not to allow Que- 
bec classification to be introduced into the western district as long as I remained in 
charge. This, of course, led to trouble, and I got no assistance from the chief 
engineer.’ 

Major Hodgins initiated this issue. It is not a matter of prime importance 
whether he can incidentally sustain it or not. He goes on to say (reads) : 

‘The quickest way for the government to find out if the classification allowed is 
extravagant or not will be for the Minister of Railways to ask for the monthly 
reports of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway engineers, who are stationed on the Win- 
nipeg district and the Quebec district, Messrs. Mann, Heaman and Armstrong; these 
reports are, I think, sent to the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
in Montreal. These engineers are well known in the west, and their reports contain 
much more information on the subject than I have.’ 


So that even if we were confined to the statements of Major Hodgins alone, in 
his ‘letter he opens up the clear charge of over-classification from one end of the line 
to the other. Then he says, and that is all I need quote from the letter (reads) : 

‘As I have already mentioned, let the government ask for the reports and opinions 
cf engineers who are safeguarding the Grand Trunk Pacific interests, and judge for 
themselves if Mr. Parent is correct in his standard of classification, or extravagant.’ 

Now the ‘ Free Press’ of Winnipeg said in its issue of April 18th last (reads): 

‘ Alleging broadly that millions of dollars is being wasted or stolen in the con- 
struction of the government portion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, Major A. E. 
Hodgins, C.E., has issued a letter, the object of which is to procure an administrative 
investigation, &e.’ 

And then it goes on to say (reads) : 


‘The pith of his charges is that the Grand Trunk Pacifie engineers’ reports and 
those in the employ of the government do not tally; that the government is paying 
padded accounts for the work done, and that the Grand Trunk Pacific people are 
making no objection because they merely have to pay the added interest.’ " 


Here is the allegation in this paper that there is collusion between the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Transcontinental Railway Commission. That is just as much 
of a charge demanding investigation, in the interest of the country, as any charge 
contained in Major Hodgins’ letter. And then at page 10 of the printed record we 
find an extract from the Ottawa ‘ Citizen’ of April 22nd last (reads) : 

‘Troubles are coming fast and thick upon the Laurier administration. The latest 
are the public charges made by Major Hodgins, late district engineer for four hun- 
dred miles of the government end of the Transcontinental Railway. The essence of 
his statement is that millions of dollars are being boodled in connection with this goy- 
ernment work. Names and figures are given and the allegation is made that he was 
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forced out of his position because he refused to be the tool of the boodlers. His pro- 
fessional record and admitted ability give due weight to the assertions which he 
boldly makes. The charges cover not only his former division but apply to the con- 
struction of the whole line through Quebec.’ ‘ 

That also was referred to. 


Mr. MacponaLp.—Would you say that the wild talk of every Conservative news- 


paper in the country in regard to the Transcontinental Railway Commission is before 
this committee ? 


Mr. Lennox.—No, I do not. 

Mr. Macponatp.—These wild comments which are absolutely meaningless as far 
as practical businesslike statement is concerned. 

Mr. Barxer.—The chairman of the Transcontinental Railway Commission him- 
self raised that question and said that he could not remain under these rumors. 

Mr. Macponatp.—If you will read the memorandum of the chairman of the 
commission at page 15 you will see that he sent the newspaper clippings along to 
show the publicity which had been given to Major Hodgins’ statement. 

Mr. Lennox. I will say this in answer to my honourable friend: that we are not 
concerned with the general charges, wild or otherwise, of the Conservative press, 
but we are concerned with the statements in the documents referred to us. The 
instructions of the House of Commons were to investigate ‘the matter and 
charges therein mentioned, and [I do submit with the greatest confidence as to 
what the ultimate judgment in this matter will be, that we cannot place the charges 
contained in any one of these statements ahead of the charges contained in another. 
Mr. Parent collected what he thought was material and attached to his letter these 
various newspaper extracts. 

Mr. Macponatp.—To show thé publicity given to them. I ask my honourable 
friend whether it is not fair to say that all these newspaper comments were intro- 
duced to show the publicity that had been given to Major Hodgins’ statements ? 

Mr. Lennox.—My honourable friend Mr. Macdonald, may be quite right but I do 
not understand it in that way. I do not want to go beyond Mr. Parent’s own state- 
ment. Let me here interject what Mr. Parent said in summing up. He says (reads): 

‘You will find attached newspaper clippings in reference to Major Hodgins’ let- 
ter and all correspondence relating to the circumstances of his dismissal; also a letter 
from our chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden, on the same subject.’ 

‘In conclusion, the commissioners would respectfully request, as they do not wish 

to remain under the aspersion which such reports cast on them, that the whole matter 
be referred to and looked into by committee of the House and that Major Hodgins be 
assigned to appear before the same to repeat his charges in a specific manner in order 
to substantiate them if he can.’ 

Now I think it is only fair to say that we are not controlled altogether, or con- 
trolled very much probably, by the terms of this letter. It does not necessarily 
control the Order of Refereace. Now we also know that in the editorial matter of 
the Colonist, which I need not read, there are very sweeping charges of over-classifi- 
cation, not the charges that Major Hodgins filed, or that he could to the fullest extent 
substantiate, or adopt. Major Hodgins in this matter is only the initiating party. 
The matter got beyond Major Hodgins within a day or two and when it had assumed 
a certain phase the government took it in hand and said, ‘ We will refer this whole 
matter to be investigated by a committee.’ But I will also say this: that we are not 
driven to a question of difficult construction of the meaning of the reference because 
every member of this committee is upon record in reference to it. I repeat, Mr. 
chairman, every member is on record including yourself—although you have not yet 
to-day expressed any opinion—as to what we ought to investigate, and every member, 
if I construe his utterances properly, has said that our investigation goes beyond 
Major Hodgins’ charges and is not controlled, or to be guided in any way, by the 
attitude which Major Hodgins may happen to take. Turning to page 74—A discussio” 
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is taking place as to what Mr. Hodgins shall put in as his synopsis of his case. Let 
me quote from the discussion (reads) : 

‘Mr. Hoperms.—I think I read one of the cuttings some days ago. : 

‘Mr. Carvett—I presume you would admit, in case the formal charges which 
you may make here as representing Major Hodgins did not include everything in 
reference to this committee, that the committee would still have the right to go on 
and enquire into the foundation in the charges in the newspapers and in the refer- 
ence.’ 

Now that is pretty definite (reads) : 

‘Mr. Hopems.—I did not quite catch your question? 

‘Mr. Carvett.—In case the formal charges you will prefer do not include every- 
thing mentioned in the reference, you will admit the committee have the power to 

go further and investigate everything that is in the reference.’ 

In other words, if Major Hodgins had backed out completely at first, as he did 
not, or at the last, as he did, it does not affect what is referred to us to investigate; 
our right, or rather I should say our duty, to proceed in this matter is only limited, if 
at all, by the impossibility of carrying out what has been entrusted to us. If we can 
proceed we should allow no difficulty, such as that of Major Hodgins changing his 
mind, to prevent us from going on. But let me quote further from the discussion 
(reads) : 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—It being understood—I think Mr. Parent has so understood 
and I understand Mr. Hodgins, K.C., to say so—that the memorandum he proposes to 
submit to us does not relate to anything outside of what has been already referred 
to the committee in the papers but is only a summarization of the allegations contained 
in_ the newspapers.’ 

Mr. MacnonaLp.—Certainly. Do you mean to suggest that I said we could inves- 
tigate anything more than is contained in the charges? 

Mr. Lennox.—Some of the statements made here are perfectly definite you will 
find. Of course, I do not want to force my argument upon the judgment of any 
honourable friend. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Yor will find some difficulty in supporting your contention from 
anything that I said. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not say that every one of the sentences quoted are conclusive 
but they go to bear out my contention. Let me proceed with the quotation (reads) : 

‘Mr. CarvELL.—And does not necessarily curtail our rights. 

‘Mr, Lennox.—Does not either enlarge or curtail. 

‘Mr, Parent.—I know what is coming, gentlemen, Mr. Hodgins said so a minute 
ago. What he wants is larger scope. 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—There will be no larger scope, he has to confine himself to the 
reference.’ 

Mr. Macponaup.—Hear, hear. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is all right. It is not conclusive, I admit. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is conclusive against you. 

Mr. Lennox.—I say myself, and I have said from first to last and my honourable 
friend will agree with me, that we must be confined to the reference, but that it 
gives us larger powers and imposes upon us larger duties than my honourable friend 
admits. But to quote once more (reads) : 

‘ Mr. CarvELL.—I am afraid Mr. Parent has misunderstood the object of the dis- 
cussion ? 

‘Mr. Parent.—No, I have not. 

Mr. CARVELL.—I think it is in the minds of every member of the committee that 
we will not allow Mr. Hodgins to enlarge his charges as contained in the newspaper 
reports. 

‘Mr. BarKer.—Nor reduce them. 
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f Mr. CarvVELL.—If he proposes to reduce them then so far as I am concerned 
speaking for my own part, iT would say we ought to stand by the reference to the com- 
mittee and after Major Hodgins makes-his charges then we will know what course to 
pursue. 


Some of these statements are not definite, but that is definite and positive I submit 
(reads) : 

‘ Mr. Lennox.—With all due respect we must confine ourselves at present to deter- 
mining what is the best procdure to follow in order to carry out what has been refer- 
red to us. That we are endeavouring to do. The charges made by Major Hodgins 
will be, to some extent, perhaps, of assistance to us; but we have to travel exactly 
upon the lines of what has been referred to us, neither enlarging nor circumscribing 
them. That fact does not relieve us from the duty of pursuing the matter just as it 
has been referred to us nor from investigating all the questions referred. I think 
eyery member of the committee understands that. 

‘Mr. CarveLtu.—Yes.’ 

That is pretty definite. 

Mr. Carvett.—I have not departed from that attitude, Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is not my object to raise any greater number of debatable points 
than are inevitable and I am not saying that my honourable friends are wrong. I am 
only presenting my views and I am at the same time very clear in the conviction that 
they are right. Now, on the next page (reads): 

‘Mr. Carvetit.—I do not think that was the intention of the committee, though. 

‘The Cuairman.—Tke committee will not allow you to make new charges. As I 
understand it we will take those charges that have been made in the public press.’ 
That is what the chairman said and he is the greatest authority we have. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is right. He made the charges in the public press. 

Mr. Lennox.—My honourable friend says that is right. What are the charges in 
the public press? If you take the newspaper clippings which have been referred to us 
you will find they contain charges of the most flagrant character, of boodling. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Does that refer to the alleged interview 4 

Mr. BarKer.—It is in the press clippings attached to the reference. 

Mr. Lennox.—The charges that are contained in the press. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I thought you stated a while ago that the wild talk of irres- 
ponsible newspapers was not to be regarded ? 

Mr. Lennox—No. If you take the wild talk of irresponsible newspapers, or any 
newspapers, subsequent to the 28th of April, or outside of the documents referred to 
us and they are not to be investigated. Now the chairman in the discussion from 
which I have been quoting stated (reads) : 

‘The CHamrman.—The Committee will not allow you to make charges. As I 
understand we will take those charges that have been made in the public press.’ 


What I am claiming, Mr. Chairman, is this : That at the beginning of this trans- 
action we all understood it exactly in the same way. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Not at all. I absolutely disclaim any interpretation you choose 
to put on anything I have said. I have said nothing before or since except that we 
are to investigate what is contained in Major Hodgins’ charges. There is no language 
of mine that will bear any other interpretation. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not saying that my honourable friend is right or wrong. I 
am simply giving his language to the committee. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Very well let us have it, Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Lexnox.—I am not going to repeat it. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—You cannot quote one word of mine since the beginning of this 
case that would justify the interpretation you seek to make. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not going to indicate anything except what I have read and 


am about to read. 
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Mr. Macpoyatp.—You may read all that you can find and you will discover noth- 
ing that will indicate that your contention is correct. 

Mr. Lennox.—Please allow me to go on. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Why do you persist in saying that which is not correct ? 

Mr. Lennox.—What am I saying that is not correct ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—That at various stages of this inquiry I had made the statement 
that I regarded the purpose of the inquiry to be along the lines you state. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not aware of having said anything of the kind. 

Mr. Macponstp.—What is it you say then ? 

Mr. Lennox.—I have simply read statements that I say bear out this construe- 
tion: that at the beginning of this investigation all the members of the committee 
viewed it in the same way. 

Mr. Carvett.—All agreed that we would not go outside the reference and now the 
question comes down to what is in the reference. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not think that the mode of procedure is exactly fair. 

Mr. Carvett.—I beg your pardon. It seems to me you are reading from these 
pages to show that we would not go outside of the reference. : 

Mr. Lennox.—If the quotations that I am giving do not bear the construction I 
put upon them then my argument falls to the ground. 

Mr. Macponap.—It is a construction of what the reference means. 

Mr. Lennox.—Yes, and I first dealt with the reference. I say that the reference 
on the face of it shows the scope of this inquiry to be as wide as I claim it to be. 
Then I referred to the charges contained in the newspapers. The next point is how 
we understood the reference to us and how we are going to conduct this inquiry. Now 
let me quote further from the discussion at page 78 (reads): 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—I think mve are playing at cross-purposes. I think what Mr. 
Hodgins, K.C., means is this : He proposes to indicate out of this letter and interview 
in the paper what particular portions be proposes to prove.’ 


“Mr. Carvett.—lf he stands by that there is no objection. 

“Macponatp.—That is how I understand it, and the committee have the right 
to investigate everything contained in the Order of the Reference.’ 

Mr. Macponatp.—Hear, hear. Let me direct my honourable friend’s attention to 
the point at issue. What I said before was this: That Mr. Hodgins, K.C. was pro- 
posing to indicate out of Major Hodgins’ letter and interview what particular por- 
tions he proposed to prove and I said that I understood we had the right to investi- 
gate everything contained in that letter and interview even supposing he did not pro- 
pose to prove it or that he did not state it. 

Mr. Lennox.—Quite so. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Well, Major Hodgins abandoned everything in the letter and 
interview and disclaimed it. 

Mr. Lennox.—My honourable friend will allow me now (reads) : 

“Mr. Parent.—We have been accused in the newspapers 

‘The CHairMAN.—Yes, it has been spread all over the country. 


‘Mr. Parent.—If the gentleman is allowed to limit his char es, I suppos 
Reis e the 
evidence will be confined to that ? 5 2 


‘Mr. Carvett.—Oh, no.’ 


Now it is argued that because Major Hodgins thinks fit to say that he does 
not want to pursue this matter, therefore, we are +o abandon it. But at that time it 
was suggested that even if he limited his charges, the evidence would not be confined 
to that. You will notice that Mr. Carvell declares ‘ Oh, no,’ and then Mr. Macdonald 
ae the statement ‘Do not worry about that.’ : 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Certainly. The major has n imit hi 
i eo ee j Ss not asked to limit his charges but he 

Mr. Lennox— Mr. Chairman, 
rupt. 


I must appeal to my honourable friend not 1o inter- 
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‘ Mr. Macponarp.—I object to my honourable friend misreresenting my position or 
trying to argue that I ever took a position similar to the one that he is taking now. 
I absolutely disclaim it. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not know that my Lonourable friend makes it any better. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It would be fair and manly for you to say that you are mistaken 
in the language. 

Mr. Lennox.—I submit that my honourable friend has no right whatever to make 
that remark. I have been manly to the extent of reading just what is on the record 
almost without questioning the honesty or fairness of their intentions. I claim the 
same consideration for myself. I think I may consider myself to be fairly honest but 
I will not put myself in contrast with any of my honourable friends. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—The matter has not reached that stage. I must confess that I do 
not see what your position is. 

Mr. Lennox.—My honourable friend is either very obtuse or else I have failed 
to express myself clearly. The question referred to us is whether the classification 
on the Transcontinental Railway is too high or whether it is right. That was the 
matter referred to us. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Nothing else? 

Mr. Lennox.—Not the question what Major Hodgins will substantiate or fail to 
substantiate, but to find out whether the bills sent in for work on this railway are too 
large and the country being robbed. That was referred to us at a time when all that 
existed with reference to this arbitration was well known, when every step with refer- 
ence to it, so far as we have any evidence, had been taken as far as it is to-day; and 
there is no argument that could be advanced to-day in favour of leaving this matter 
to arbitration than was present to the mind of the Premier when he referred this 
matter to us. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We are not as yet very much clearer as to what Mr. Lennox 
is trying to show. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not want to try and force conclusions into my honourable 
friend’s mind. I will try and lodge them somewhere else though, (reads),: 

‘The CuairMAN.—We will have the right to examine Major Hodgins on the rest 
of the charges which he may drop, even if he does not prefer them. 

‘My. Parent.—As far as we are concerned we would like to go through the whole 
of the charges contained in these newspapers. 

Mr. Hopers.—Let me say that I have not asked to dro any charges. It may 
happen that when Major Hodgins prefers his charges there may be omitted matters 
which have been referred to us. Nevertheless although he may not claim to be able 
to establish it, we can investigate the matter, as it has been refered to us. 

‘The CHARMAN.—I understand the fear en‘erta’ned by Mr. Parent to be this: These 
charges having been printed in the newspapers and cireulated all over the Dominion 
it would not be fair that any of the charges or points dealt with in the newspaper 
articles should be dropped altogether. 

“Mr. Barker.—Oh, no. 

‘The CHarman.—I understand it to be the feeling of the committee that they 
should not be dropped. 

‘Myr. Hopcrxs.—I desire to repeat again that that is Mr. Parent’s suggestion, not 
mine. 

‘My, Lennox.—We will allow nothing to be dropped. 

That concluded the whole matter. So that I submit whatever difficulty may 
arise between us now as to our powers, a reasonable interpretation of 
the language I have read would be: First, that the proper construction of 
the order of reference is that we shall investigate the question of classi- 
fication on the Transcontinental Railway, without going into any distine- 
tion as to how or with whom, the charges arise and dealing only with such engin- 
eering questions as are necessary and incidental to a finding on the question of class- 
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ification as a question of fact; in a word, whether more is being charged and paid 
for upon the line than ought to be charged for and returned and paid. Now that is 
the scope of the reference. That I submit, from the quotations I have read, was the 
attitude of members of this committee when the investigation began. 
Now, questions of very great importance with respect to classification not only on the 
Quebec division, but also on the western division of the Transcontinental Railway, 
have arisen; that is perfectly apparent from the correspondence that was brought 
down and placed before the committee. Upon that point I do not wish to delay the 
committee, because I think my friend Mr. Barker will refer to some of the letters 
dealing with classification, further than that I want to refer briefly to the question of 
arbitration. Let me say that on the 28th April, when this matter was being referred 
to us, the question of a reference to arbitration was then in existence just as much as 
it is to-day. The Prime Minister, and presumably every member of the House, knew 
of that fact as well as we know it to-day. There was the agreement of the 10th 
January by which it was provided that certain questions, as between the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Transcontinental Commission, should be determined by arbi- 
tration, doubtless acting under clause 7 of the main contract between the company and 
the government. With that knowledge the Prime Minister saw fit to move, and the 
House saw fit to agree, that this matter should be referred to us to investigate. What 
right, therefore, have we to take the suggestion of Major Hodgins that he thinks it 
would be better to have this question investigated by experts? What right lave we to 
accept this suggestion that he thinks this matter could be better worked out under the 
provisions of section 7, or what right have we to adopt the suggestion of any other 
person in that respect, when the Order of the House of Commons was that we should, 
notwithstanding those facts, go on and investigate? And aside from that is there not 
another reason why this matter should be investigated by us? This inquiry is a matter 
between the people and the commission on the one side and the contractors on the 
other. The reference provided for by the contract of the 10th J anuary is a question 
not between the people and the commission, but between the commission, representing 
the country, and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. The question here is an 
entirely different one. In the matter referred to us the railway company have no right 
to intervene. In this case the Railway Commission are upon trial. In the other case 
they will, or should, be active parties asserting the interests of the country. The con- 
trast is as great as can possibly be drawn. There can be no more distinct contract 
than is presented by a view—a very brief view—of the situation such as I have just 
indicated. 

Mr. Carvety.—I do not want to interrupt you in this speech that you are making 
but would it not be better to discuss this matter in the light of what we can do? 
Later on we can make our speeches. 

Mr. Lennox.—Well, I do not know that. I have not been intentionally doing 
anything wrong. 

Mr. Carvett.—I do not charge that you are. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not intentionally going astray. 

Mr. CARVELL.—You can repeat the speech in the House and there obtain wider 
publicity and a better audience. 

Mr. Lennox.—It would perhaps meet the case if I spoke in a lower key. 

Mr. Carvett.—I am afraid you are departing from the judicial attitude that you 
wished to pursue. 

Mr. Lennox.—I will get down to where we ought to be. I repeat that in the one 
case the investigation 1s one in which is the commission is ranged on one side and 
the railway company on the other. In that case the commission necessarily is acting 
for the people. In this investigation the commission—I do not mean at present that 
they are subject to any damaging innuendoes—are on trial and the trial is to find out 
whether or not over-classification prevailed upon the railway line of which they have 
the management and control. 


Now, I come to the question of the reference and the provision which has been 


sa 
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read out to us, clause 7. I said the other night when I heard the clause read, that I 
was not sure that it In any way covers, or could possibly cover, the matter that we are 
now dealing with. if have found out since by reading the documents produced that 
that view is entirely sustained by weighty legal authority and was recognized evidently 
by the commission long before this investigation took place. Section 7 of the Act for 
the construction of the Transcontinental Railway reads as follows (reads) : 

‘In order to insure, for the protection of the company as lessees of the eastern 
division of the said railway, the economical construction thereof in such a manner 
that it can be operated to the best advantage, it is hereby agreed that the specifications 
for the construction of the eastern division shall be submitted to, and approved of by, 
the company before the commencement of the work, and that the said work shall be 
done according to the said specifications and shall be subject to the joint supervision, 
inspection and acceptance of the chief engineer appointed by the government and the 
chief engineer of the company, and, in the event of differences as to the specifications, 
or in case the said engineers shall differ to the work, the questions in dispute shall be 
determined by the said engineers and a third arbitrator, to be chosen in the manner 
provided in paragraph four of this agreement.’ 

Now this provides for two things: In the event of differences arising between 
the two engineers as to ‘the specifications,’ or in the case of engineers shall differ as 
to ‘the work,’ then there shall be a reference. Now what is the meaning of ‘ differ- 
ences as to the specifications ” It means that in order that there shall be a workable 
road—as is said here ‘economical construction thereof in such a manner that it can 
be operated to the best advantage ’—the company is given a voice in the framing of 
these specifications. Their engineers are to consult with the engineers of the Trans- 
continental Commission as to whether the specifications should be this or that and of 
what standard the road shall be; what the class of road shall be so that it can be 
economically and advantageously operated. That is the first point and if they differ 
as to that before the work commences that is to be determined by reference as provided. 
The other point is, as to whether or not, as a matter of fact, the work, when it is 
built or is being built, has been built or is being built in accordance with the terms 
of these specifications as they are worded and nothing else. 

Mr. Barker.—lIs the work being done ? 

Mr. Lennox.—Is the work being done according to the plans, is it up to the 
standard provided in the specifications? First it is determined what the requirements 
shall be, what class of road is to be built. secondly the company is to have a voice in 
saying whether it is built in that way or not. 

Mr. MurrHy.—Will my learned friend permit me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. Lennox.—Yes. 

Mr. MurpHy.—Do I understand you to argue that in the preparation of the 
specifications, when they reached the stage that they shall be submitted to the com- 
pany, if there is a difference then between the company and the Transcontinental 
Railway Commission, that difference would be submitted to arbitration ? 

Mr, Lennox.—To arbitration as I understand it. 

Mr. Mureuy.—aAs to the text ? 

Mr. Lennox.—As to the text. That is determining the standard of the road, and 
if there is a difference as to the standard that must be determined before the com- 
mencement of the work. The other point is as to whether, when the work is being 
done or after it has been done, it has been built according to what is there defined. 
If that argument is right then it becomes an absolute absurdity to argue that such a 
reference covers the matter we are here dealing with. Now, sir, I find in the papers 
brought down, a letter from contractors Macdonald and O’Brien complaining of the 
interference of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company and they point out, in 
what seems to be a very elaborate way for contractors and in a lengthy legal argu- 
ment, that the construction of the statute is on the lines I have been arguing, and 


that the company have no right to intervene at all. I am not interested in that point 
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just now. However, the matter was referred by Mr, Ryan, under the authority of the 
commission, to Mr. Atkinson, the law clerk, and the latter gives this construction of 
the law which I propose to read. Let me say, before I do read the letter, that I am 
not going to argue that on the construction of section 7 the question of ultimate cost 
may not come in upon a liberal or strained construction of the section. I believe that 
was probably one of the objects in view at the time of framing it, but I am prepared 
to say, without any qualification, that it is not the legal construction of the clause, and 
that although the country will no doubt accede to that proposition when the time 
comes and must do so in order to keep faith with the railway company, it is not the 
legitimate construction of that clause and never would cover it in a court of law if 
it came to a matter of litigation. 

Mr. Macponatp.—When the engineers differ as to the work, that is to be referred. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am going to confine myself to the reading of this letter. It is 
better expressed, perhaps, than T could put it. It was my idea when I gave some 
attention to this point first and I was very pleased at finding this letter, 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is a good thing to have a case. 

Mr. Lennox—The letter is as follows (reads) : 


‘Ortawa, Nov. 7%, 1907. 
P.E: Ryan, Hsq., 
Secretary. 

Dear Sir.—Yours of the 4th instant with copy of letter from Contractors Mac- 
donell and O’Brien, dated October 31st, ult., has been considered, and in reply beg to 
report that I coneur with the view taken by the contractors so far as it concerns the 
rights and powers of the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, in 
relation to the question of classification under the contract and specifications as be- 
tween the contractor and the commissioners. The letter is evidently the production 
of a lawyer who has carefully analyzed the Act. 

I might say, however, that after the specifications have been agreed on and the 
contract for the work entered into, they are annexed to and form a part of the con- 
tract. Section 7 of the Act provides that ‘the said work shall be done according to 
the said specifications.’ Paragraphs 33 and 35 of the specifications provide that classi- 
fication shall be under the control of the engineer, that is, the engineer as defined in 
clause 2 of the contract, namely: The chief engineer of the commissioners, he and 
his assistant engineers are invested with full powers in regard to classification, as 
between the contractor and the commissicners. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Company approved of the specifications before the 
work began, and then so far as the work is concerned its right is limited by the Act 
to supervision, inspection and acceptance through their chief engineer acting jointly 
with the chief engineer of the government, and which is a matter between the govern- 
ment and the company. 

I can find nothing in the statutes or the contract whereby the company has a 
right to interefere in the matter of classification as between the contractor and the 
commissioners. 

I do not agree with the opinion of the contractors that in the event of difference 
between the two engineers as to whether the work is carried out in accordance with the 
plans and specifications, that arbitration only could take place on the completion of 
the whole, or at least a section of the work. It might well happen that during the 
progress of the work differences would arise between the two engineers that would 
have to be settled by arbitration, otherwise the joint supervision and inspection would 
be comparatively futile. 


I am, yours very truly, 
we ATKINSON, 
Law Clerk. 


The writer of the letter says that the first point in the statute was carried out 
before the work began, that is to say the form of Specification was agreed upon. The 
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opinion was expressed that no arbitration could arise until the end of all the work. 
Mr. Atkinson does not agree with that. Furthermore, this clause should not, if his 
construction of the law is right, should not, and could not, be invoked for a matter 
such as we have here. I submit that we have not had brought down, although there 
has been an abundance of legal opinions in connection with this case, any legal opinion 
controverting that interpretation. 

Now there are a number of papers which ought to be referred. I do not know 
whether all the members of the committee have been carefully following and reading 
the documents laid before us from time to time. If not, they do not realize, and 
cannot realize, what an enormous, what a vital, question is at issue here; what an 
enormous amount there is at stake in this investigation. The position, as I submit, 
is this: before the money is paid to the contractor, before the injury has been done, 
before the loss has been sustained let us take the step that will put us right. Let us 
find out whether there is or is not improper classification on the Transcontinental 
line. It is in the interest of the people. Let us find out incidentally whether those 
who have been placed in charge should be in charge. Some of my honourable friends 
say that this is a matter in which the engineer is all powerful but if that is the case 
it is all the more important that we should know whether our rights are being protected 
or not, whether, as a matter of fact, enormous over-classification exists on that line 


or not. 
Mr. MacponaLtp.—Would not the decision of the Board of Arbitration, if it is a 
board under section 7 to determine the amount the country has to pay, in 


any event, as a matter of fact, be law? I think so, and I,think it would be main- 
tained by the courts of the country. 

Mr. Lennox.—lIf there is an arbitration, such as my honourable friend speaks of, 
between the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Railway Commission, it is merely to deter- 
mine what interest shall be paid. The contractors are not parties to that and they 
are not bound by it; and if the chief engineer of the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
mission has once certified improperly that an item shall pass, there is no power in 
this country that will prevent the contractor from recovering the money. There is 
no power that will prevent its recovery for this reason: the contract says the certifi- 
eate of the engineer shall be final, and some of my honourable friends on the com- 
mittee have invoked it as an argument. J want to turn it in the other direction and 
show you that the determination of this question between the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Transcontinental Commission does not decide what we ought to do and does 
not restore to the treasury the money which has gone and has been going, according 
to the evidence given here, under circumstances which at least call very distinctly for 
an investigation, which call for us, as I submit, to be on the alert now and to prevent 
this evil, if it has existed, from going on any longer. If we go on paying this money, 
under the certificates of the resident engineer and the various engineers, who come in 
between him and the chief engineer, and on the certificate of the chief engineer, when 
the money is paid there is no power that can recover that money even if these con- 
tractors all remain solvent. If it is found that $28,000,000, or half of that sum, or 
any amount at all, has been over-paid, the country will be at the loss, and it will not 
relieve the people at all that in the arbitration between the commission and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific that item is reduced. It is too much to hope that after my friend, Mr. 
Barker, has also called attention to the evidence that has been submitted and the 
documents that have been produced, we will have a majority of this committee in 
favour of going on with the investigation? It is what parliament expected us to do, 
it is what the country expects us to do, and it is what we should do. It may be a 
difficult matter, it may involve a great deal of work, but T think that having under- 
taken this investigation we certainly ought to go on and complete our work. 

Mr. Carvett.—I know you gentlemen will not listen to a long legal argument from 
me in reply to my learned friend and I am not going to inflict one upon you. I wish, 
however, to point out some of the inaccuracies, as I view them, in his very lengthy 
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and somewhat legal argument. My honourable friend has read an opinion submitted 
to the Transcontinental Railway Commission on the 7th November last, aS a justi- 
fication for the position which he takes in which the law clerk claims, among other 
things, that the board of arbitration has not the broad rights over the question of | 
classification that the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company maintain they have. : 
T am bound to say as I read the statute I would not come to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Atkinson does. I say it with all due deference to Mr. Atkinson, a gentleman 
whose ability I recognize and appreciate very highly. Still I cannot construe the 
statute exactly as he does. However, that has very little to do with the case because 
for fear that might be the proper construction of the contract, a new contract was 
entered into shortly afterwards, on the 10th January, 1908, between the commis- 
sioners and the Grand Trunk Pacific by which they absolutely prevented 

Mr. Barxer.—Read the first line of the contract. 

Mr. Carvett—By which they absolutely prevented any possibility of loss oceur- 
ring to the country through the proper or improper construction of this contract and 
in this second contract of the 10th January it is provided as follows: (reads): 

‘Monthly estimates for contractors "— 

Mr. Barxer.—Oh, no, please read it from the beginning. 

Mr. Carvett.— Memorandum of Agreement to be drawn up’—— 

Mr. Barker.—‘ To be drawn up.’ 

Mr. CarveLt.—Certainly, what in the world are you talking about? 

Mr. Barker.—Talking about English. That is an agreement to be drawn up. 

Mr. Carvery.—lf that is not splitting hairs I don’t know what you call it. Does 
Mr. Barker mean to say this contract is not in existence? 

Mr. Barker.—It is good enough as far as it goes. 

Mr. Carveti.—There is a document exactly in these terms signed by the two 
bodies. If you want it we will produce it. 

Mr. Barker.—I think it is very important myself. 

Mr. Carvett.—tI don’t think my honourable friend is doing himself justice. I 
want to know in the first place does he think the commission would produce a docu- 
ment that they put forward as a memorandum of agreement that never was completed? 
Tf he does let us stop right now. 

Mr. BarKker.—I ask you to read what is in it. 

Mr. CarvELL.—I will read it but I will ask my honourable friend to be fair. 

Mr. Barxer.—I want you to be fair. 

Mr, Carvett.—My honourable friend is not out on the stump, for which he is 
irresponsible, but here on an important committee. He is saying something that I 
think he will consider on reflection he should not have said. 

Mr. Barxer.—I objected to you beginning to read in the middle of an agreement. 

Mr. Carvett.—tI will state here on my reputation as a member of this House that 
this is an exact copy of an agreement which exists. I have never seen the original 
itself, but I will state that. If I cannot produce it to my honourable friend I will 
withdraw what I have said. 

Mr. Barker.—I do not dispute that the agreement exists but I object to your 
reading only half of it. 

The Cusmmay.—I suppose Mr. Carvell has a right to read it as he pleases and 
then you, Mr. Barker, can read it afterwards. 

Mr. Barxer.—The honourable gentleman is reading as an agreement entered into, 
an agreement that professes to be entered into. 

Mr. CarveLi.—lI am going to read it anyway and then my honourable friend can 
discuss it. He can deny its existence if he wishes to. 

Mr. Barxer.—I do not deny its existence. 

Mr. CarvELL: (Reads): 


: Monthly estimates for contractors shall be submitted promptly from time to time 
by the chief engineer of the commissioners to the company’s assistant chief engineer 
at Montreal for approval. If he has any objection to such estimates he shall promptly 
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file the same with the chief engineer of the commissioners, and any objections from 
time to time filed shall thereupon be considered and, if possible, determined by the 
said engineers, and in case of their failure to agree, may then or at any time before 
or at the time of the final payment, at the option of either party, be considered and 
determined by arbitration as provided in the agreement of the 29th July, 1903, but 


in no case shall the payment of monthly estimates be delayed except with the consent 
of the commissioners. 


“Tn case the chief engineer of the commissioners and the assistant chief engineer 


of the company disagree as to the final payment, the same shall be withheld until 


the matter is determined by arbitration as provided in the said agreement of 29th July, 
1903. ’ 


Mr. Barker.—Who signs that? 

Mr. Carvetu.—The initials on the side of the sheet are ‘C. M. H.’ That would 
| be ©. M. Hays. ‘H. D. L.’, that would be H. D. Lumsden. ‘S. N. P.’, that would 
be S. N. Parent, chairman of the commission. 

Mr. Lennox.—I would like to ask Mr. Carvell a question. I would like to know 
from him, as an able lawyer, whether he thinks, assuming that agreement to be 
just as he finds it, that the chairman of the commission, or the commission as a whole, 
has any power whatever to make such an agreement? As a matter of fact are their 
powers in dealing with this railway company not confined to the statute that we passed? 

Mr. CarveLu.—I will answer that by asking another question. If the commission 
do make an agreement like this and stand by it, is the country damaged any? 

Mr. Lennox.—It may be very greatly damaged. : 

Mr. Carvetu.—Then I will take issue with you. As I said some time before the 
interruption of my honourable friend 

Mr. Lennox.—You did not answer my question. 

Mr. Carveru.—If you want a categorical answer I say that I think they have a 
right to make the agreement. They have made the agreement and they are living up 
to it. It was made for fear the view of the law clerk might be correct that clause 7 
of the original agreement did not provide for classification. Now, sir, we do not want 
to forget that by the statute creating this commission the contractor who enters into 
an agreement with them agrees that the certificate of the chief engineer shall be final. 
Therefore, that disposes of the whole mare’s nest which my honourable friend, Mr. 
Lennox, has conjured up in his mind as to what would happen if these contractors 
were paid their money and the country would never get it back. It simply gets down 
to this, that the chief engineer of the commission is the sole arbiter between the com- 
mission and the contractors, all that he has to do if he finds over-classification has 
been reported for one month is to cut out an equal amount for the next month, or 
successive months thereafter, as soon as the amount is determined, and the contractor 
"has to accept the amount which the chief engineer awards to him for the month in 
question. In that way the over payment is withdrawn and the country is protected. 
That gets rid of the difficulties which my honourable friend Mr. Lennox has conjured 
up in his mind. Now, to go back just for a moment. My friend spent half an hour 
of our valuable time reading the opinions of different members of this committee at, 
I think, our first session as to the scope of this investigation, and he read the opinion 
of practically every member of the committee stating that no matter what Major 
Hodgins’ counsel would include in his charge we were bound by the ee ue 
would not go beyond it, but would go to the full extent of the reference. But e did 
“not read one word by any member of this committee as to what they OTS oe — 
the proper scope of the reference, and I am a little disappointed in Ee eats e 
friend for taking that one-sided view. If he had referred to page 81 he wou : ae 
found that I, as one member of this committee, stated what my views Hae ‘ g 
scope of the refeyence. I would ask my honourable friend to look it Be Ww ; : erie 
it. I took exactly the same view at the inception of this committee that I take 2 
day. I took the view then that this committee was not appointed for the purpose 0: 
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deciding whether the engineers were right in their, classification, in their individual 
cases, or not. I take that position to-day and for the benefit of my honourable friend 
I will read what I stated. There had been a discussion going on at the sitting of the 
committee referred to as to whether Major Hodgins should give evidence at once or 
whether he should have time in order to get papers. A large bundle of documents had 
been produced here by the commission which, as a matter of fact, were copies. Major 
Hodgins stated that he did not think he could prefer his charges until he had the 
originals. I could not see the necessity for it but, however, in the course of the con- 
versation this statement was made by myself at page 81. I will go back a few sen- 
tences (reads) : 

‘Mr. Hopcrss—Do you suppose that any witness should be put in the box and 
denied access to the papers which would bear out the evidence he is giving? 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—He knew enough to write a letter to the press and to make 
charges against people and he ought to be able to prove his charges. 

‘Mr. Barker.—He wants the documents to prove what he says. 

‘Mr. Carvett.—There are practically three or four branches to the charges con- 
tained in this letter. We are discussing entirely the question of classification which 
to my mind is very unimportant part of the matter because that has to be settled 
later on by arbitration. To my mind the point in this charge is that Major Hodgins 
claims he was dismissed from the service of the Transcontinental Commission be- 
eause he would not classify as the commissioners wanted him to do. He does not 
require documents in the possession of the commission to specify that. He can say 
whether it is true or not.’ 


Now, that is exactly my position to-day. As I stated early in this sitting if any 
member of this committee, or any member of the House, wants to call witnesses to 
prove fraud or improper conduct on the part of any member of the commission or of 
their engineers, I do not think we ought to shut it off because that to my mind is the 
true intent or true meaning of Major Hodgins’ letter, or charges if you so call them. 
That was in my mind at that time as the true object for which this committee was 
appointed. It is my opinion to-day and, therefore, I will stick to what I stated at the © 
very commencement of this committee. I do not think it is our business to spend 
much or little time in investigating a matter upon which we cannot make a final 
pronouncement and on which the verdict may be changed two months or one month 
from now by the tribunal which has the power, according to the law, to say whether 
we are right or we are wrong. For these reasons I feel that this committee should not 
take up the time of members in calling witnesses to prove whether the engineers of 
the Transcontinental Railway or the engineers of the Grand Trunk Pacific company 
are right or wrong in their respective estimates as to the classification in any given 
imstances. 

Mr. Barker.—I would like to say a few words, Mr. Chairman, on the question of . 
this proposed arbitration. I will endeavour to be as brief as possible and to confine 
myself to reading a few letters, or extracts from a few letters that show just how much 
this arbitration amounts to thus far. The other day Mr. Murphy referred to this 
arbitration as an existing fact and Mr. Carvell this afternoon produced a document 
containing a memorandum of agreement intended to be entered into. 

Mr. CarveLt.—Do be fair and say agreement. 

Mr. Barker.—The words are exactly as I say them—intended to be entered into. 

Mr. CarveLL.—You are not doing yourself justice. 
= BS Barker.—I will take care to do myself justice, you need not bother about that 

reaas): < 

‘Memorandum of agreement to be drawn up between the commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company,’ 

I only wish to read what is on the paper, not to put my interpretation on it. That 
paper is initialed by three gentlemen, whether by the authority of those they purport 
to represent or not, does not appear. I do not know that Mr. Hays by putting his 
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initials to a document binds a corporation. I do not know that the Honourable Mr 
Parent by putting his initials to a document binds anybody at all but himself. I ail 
refer now to a letter produced by the commissioners dated on the very day that this 
subject was referred to us by the House of Commons. There is a letter from the 
assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific adressed to the chief engineer 
of the Transcontinental Railway Commission which reads as follows (reads) : : 


A a : : i 
Lin Montrest, Qur., April 28, 1908. 
Chief engineer, Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. ; 


Dear Smr,—This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 24th, in regard 
to classification given on Districts B’ and ‘F , wherein you say you would ne to 
set a date, as soon as possible, when you could confer with me, either in Ottawa or 
Montreal, so as to arrange dates for arbitrating the points in dispute and for the 
appointment of a third arbitrator, &e. 

In reply thereto will say that the action you propose cannot be taken until after 
you have complied with my request of October 7th, which, as you will recall, has been 
several times repeated, that you and I personally make an inspection of those por- 
tions of the work on Districts ‘B’ and ‘F’ where it is claimed improper classifica- 
tion has been made. 

Kindly let me know when it will be convenient for you to make this inspection 
and I will place myself at your disposal. : 


Yours truly, 


H. A. WOODS, 
Asst. Chief Engineer. 


You will note, Mr. Chairman, the significance of the statement contained in the 
foregoing letter, from which it appears that these proceedings have been going on 
ever since the trouble with Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Macponatp.—That is eminently proper. That is proceeding under the arbi- 
tration and preliminary to the appointment of a third man. 

Mr. BarKer.—You need not interupt. I was going on to sy that this is an emin- 
ently proper letter from the assistant chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific to 
the chief engineer of the Transcontinental Commission pointing out to him 

Mr. Lennox.—That nothing has been done. 

Mr. Barker.—Until they differed there was nothing to arbitrate. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Until they differed there was no necessity to appoint a third 
man. 

Mr. Barker.—We were told the other day that we could not act until this matter 
had been referred to arbitration. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It has. 

Mr. BarKer.—It has not because they bave not disagreed as you will see by this, 
as you say, eminently proper letter. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not want to break the continuity of your argument but if 
you will look at section 7 of the agreement, you will find that it contemplates these 
two engineers shall proceed to deal with the work and in the event of their disagreeing 
on certain items, a third man shall be appointed. The arbitration is formed the 
moment these two gentlemen enter upon their duties and their finding would settle 
the matter without a third party. 

Mr. Barxer.—That is absurd if you will allow me to say so. It is absurd to say 
that every time these two gentlemen, going as they go to inspect a property, that you 
can look upon it necessarily as an arbitration, because they may not agree. This 
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eminently proper letter, as you say, points out that before they can appoint a third 
arbitrator they must know whether they can agree. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Supposing there were 50 differences and these two gentlemen 
settled 45, the third man would only be called in for the 5 unsettled differences. Yet 
their determination of the 45 would be the arbitrators’ act. : 

Mr. BarKer—Why would they assume they would not agree upon everything ? 
Mr. Woods says that since October he has been asking Mr. Lumsden to go over por- 
tions of the work with him. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, but they have gone; they have been out over the work. 

Mr. Barxer.—They had not up to the 23rd April when this matter was referred 
to us. 

Mr. Macponatp.—They have gone to look into these matters and they are determ- 
ining them. 

Mr. Barker.—You are talking of something that might have happened but of 
which there is no evidence. 

Mr. Macponatp.—And if these two gentlemen agreed there was no need to eall in 
the third man. That_is the ordinary A B C principles of determining disputes. The 
third man is called in only when the other two do not agree. 

Mr. Barxer.—That is all I want to say upon that particular point. Now I want 
a letter of 8th October to go in:— 

MOonTREAL, QUE., Oct. 8, 1907. 
Mr. Hucu D. Lumspen, 
Chief Engineer, 
Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Ry., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to my letter of the 7th instant re classification of material 
on section “B’ please correct error in item: Station 5842 to 5860. Classified 94 per 
cent solid rock, 6 per cent loose rock, slopes taken out 14 to 1. Solid rock over classi- 
fied at least 100 per cent, instead of loose rock as mentioned in my letter. 

Kindly make correction and oblige. 

Yours truly, 


H. A. WOODS, 
Asst. Chief Engineer. 


The next letter to which I would draw notice is one of 14th February, 1908, from 
the assistant engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific to the chief engineer of the Trans- 
continental Railway Commissioners as follows :— 


Monrrear, QuE., Feb. 14, 1908. 
Hue D. Lumspen, 


Chief Engineer, 
Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Ry., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re Classification. 


Dear Sir—Referring to correspondence and conversations on this subject, I 
understand that you have recently issued instructions to your District Engineers rela- 
tive to same. Will you be good enough to send me a copy of these instructions so that 
my assistants may know just what to expect with regard to classification while going 
over the work? 

From reports received from our district engineers ‘B’ and ‘ F’ we understand 
that, in their judgment, the work in places is largely over classified particularly in 
borrowed material and in cuttings of mixed materials, where no leipes exist. Would 
it not also be possible that resident engineers, in returning estimates should show in 
cuttings the amount of material found in ledges, also the amount of material classi- 
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fied as solid rock and boulders what I understand you term ‘assembled rock’? If 
this could be done I think it would be of advantage, not only to us, but would give 
you information in your office which would be of great use to you in questions arising 
between this company and the commission. 
Yours truly, 
H. A. WOODS, 
Asst. Engineer. 


I would also draw attention to the following letter from the same to the same. 


MontTreat, P.Q., Feb. 20, 1908. 
Hueu D. Lumspen, 
Chief Engineer, 
Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Ry., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour of the 17th instant, file 
7787, giving your interpretation of clauses 34, 35 and 36 of our specifications, with 
blue prints and explanation of same, also copy of your instructions to your engineers. 

We are quite satisfied with your interpretation of the specifications and with 
your instructions, which are explicit. I do not know the date of these instruc- 
tions or when they are supposed to become effective, but, from reports 
from my assistants at Winnipeg and Quebec, there does not seem to have been any 
change in classification of work previously reported, the percentage of classified 
material being steadily increased. 

We are satisfied that on some parts of the work previously estimated was not 
classified according to your recent instructions, being over estimated in both loose and 
solid rock. The attention of your district engineers has been called to the fact but 
apparently without effect. If your instructions were effective when the January 
estimates were made we certainly will have to object to the classification as rendered 
on certain parts of the work. 


Yours truly, 


H. A. WOODS, 
4 : Asst. Chief Engineer. 


This letter also shows over classification. 

Mr. Carvett.—We ought to cut this short. Nobody is denying for a moment that 
differences of opinion have arisen between the Grand Trunk Pacific Engineers and 
the engineers of the commission. We are not denying that and the commission admit 
it. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You are not reading these letters with the idea of showing 
there is anything improper on the part of the commissioners. 

Mr. Barker.—These letters will not establish that. 

Mr. Carvety.—All these letters establish the fact that there-is a difference of 
opinion, which is admitted by everybody including the commissioners, and there has 
been from the very beginning, and the chief engineers during the last two years 

Mr. Macponatp.—Have been endeavouring to settle these very differences. 

Mr. Barker—On March 24, 1908, there is a letter from the same to the same:— 


MontrEAL, QueE., March 24, 1908. 


Hueu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, Western Division, 
National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sir,—I desire to acknowledge receipt of your favour of the 20th instant, 
together with contractors’ progress estimates for the month of February, as follows :— 
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District ‘B’—Messrs. M. P. & J. T. Davis, mile 0 to 50, west of the St. Law- 
rence river; Messrs. M. P. & J. T. Davis, mile 0 to 150, easterly from the Quebee 
bridge; Messrs. Macdonell & O’Brien, mile 50 to 150, westerly from the Quebec 
bridge. 

District ‘F’—Mr. J. D. McArthur, mile 0 to 245, completing returns for Feb- 
ruary. 

In examining these estimates, I find no apparent change in classification since 
your instructions to district engineers of January 28, 1908. On the contrary, the 
percentages of classified material seem to be constantly increasing and are even 
higher than when we made our objections in September last. 

I am quite aware that during the winter season it is natural that classified 
material shall run higher than at other times, as little earth work is opened, but I had 
hoped to see a reduction in classified material so reported prior to January last. 

I have before me a detailed sheet showing classification as made on District ‘B’ 
and am surprised to find material classified as solid rock, which, if I am correctly 
informed, under your instructions could only be classified as loose rock. I also find 
very large quantities returned both as loose and solid rock in borrowed embankment. 
On the work east of the Quebec bridge a large amount was done with teams, side bor- 
rowed material, and yet the entire contract for the 150 miles only shows 25 per cent 
of the work done as common excavation. Jt appears also that the item ‘ assembled 
rock’ No. 5 in your instructions, is made to cover most material where explosives are 
used in handling. 

In excavations for foundations, where hard material is found, under this item it 
is classified as solid rock, giving the contractor three times the price usual for that 
material. Our district engineers are not satisfied with the classification as made. On 
District ‘EF’ the objection lies in the first and second divisions. 

It is impossible at this time to go over the work with a view of examining classi- 
fication but, from reports from my assistants, J certainly must object to the classifica- 
tion as rendered being considered final and request that as soon as the season will 
perniit, you accompany me over at least a part of the line, that I may have your views 
in regard to this most important matter of classification. 


Very truly yours, 


H. A. WOODS, 
Asst. Chief Engineer. 


On the 21st April, 1908, there is another letter from the assistant chief engineer of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, Mr. Woods, to Mr. Lumsden, of the same general character 
giving particulars of over-classification :-— 
Montreat, P.Q., April 21st, 1908. 
Hucu D. Lumspen, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Railway, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sr—tI desire to acknowledge receipt of your favour of the 17th instant, to- 
gether with copies of progress estimates, eastern division, for the month of March, 
as mentioned therein. 

There are few exceptions to be taken to these estimates, so far ag I am advised, 
except to the classified material, which is constantly increasing, and the very large 


amount of over-break in solid rock cuttings, also imcreasing and representing in all 
a very large amount. 


With reference to classification, I have to say that, in compliance with your re-- 


quest, I have directed my assistants to give me the location by stations and mileage 
of points where, in their opinion the classification, as rendered, is higher than it should 
be under your interpretation of the specifications, and your instructions to your 
assistants, dated Janvary 30th last. I am in receipt of a letter from District Engi- 
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neer Mann giving a list of the different divisions, District ‘ F,’ where objections lie as 
to classification as rendered, copy of which I enclose herewith. 

From this list you will note that he takes exception to the classification returned 
on nearly all of Division No. 5 except, perhaps some ten or twelve cuttings, probably 
wholly of solid rock. On Division No. 6, aside from solid rock cuttings, the objec- 
tions are nearly as great as on Division No. 5. You will further note from the 
inclosed list that the larger proportion of over-classification is 0 nthat part of the line 
included in Divisions No. 5 and 6. 

After his inspection late last fall, District Engineer Mann seemed very well 
satished with the classification on Divisions 7, 8 and 9, but he now advises that he 
thinks that classification is increasing on that part of the line and is now much too 
high. In his letter of transmittal of this list, District Engineer Mann writes as 
follows :— 

“The classification varies greatly over this district. While in some cases the 
amount of loose and solid rock is not very greatly in excess, in others, where large 
amounts of the high priced material have been allowed, and only a small amount of 
common excavation, the proportion should be reversed. There is nothing in the esti- 
mates to show what is solid ledge. I have been asking for this information for several 
months, in fact, since September last, but have not yet received it. Will turn the 
question to you now and ask that I be furnished this information as soon as possible, 
so that I can have it on my next inspection trip over the line.’ 

From the enclosed list you will note that Mr. Mann makes objections not only to 
classification in cuttings but also to borrowed material. On mile 25, stations 1267 to 
1280, there appears in this estimate a considerable amount of loose rock for the first 
time. Of the 25,000 cubic yards returned, 44 per cent is classified. Both Mr. Mann 
and Mr. Heaman claim that no classification should be given in this material. 

We feel that this question of over-classification must be settled in the near 
future. Many of the sub-contractors will soon be completing their work and un- 
doubtedly will receive final payment for same and if they are paid upon estimates 
as returned at present, general contractors will naturally object to any change in 
their estimates. 

While I have no list like the enclosed from District ‘B,’ reports from my assist- 
ant indicate there that east of the river objections lie to the classification generally as 
returned. A very large amount of borrowed material through farming country has 
been returned as loose rock. Of the entire work done to date on this section 77°6 per 
cent is classified material, nearly evenly divided between loose and solid rock. 

You will recall that in Sepember last we made great objection to the classification 
as returned west of the St. Lawrence river. Later, you visited a small section of the 
work, and, I think, have been in a position to decide upon at least that portion of 
the work for several months and still no action has been taken to change the estimates 
as then made or as since returned. We ask now that at the earliest possible moment 
you will visit each of these sections and make a decision on these points, that we may 
know whether further action will be taken. 


Yours truly, 
H. A. WOODS, 
Asst. Chief Engineer. 


There is another letter of the same general character, dated 23rd April, 1908, 
from Mr. Woods to Mr. Lumsden :— 
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Montreat, April 23rd, 1908. 


Mr. Hucu D. LuMspEN, 
Chief Engineer, Eastern Division, 
National Transcontinental Railway. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—With further reference to our objections to classification on District 
‘B’ and points at which we disire you to examine for purpose of inspection, I quote 
from District Engineer Armstrong’s letter of the 21st instant :— 
ea et ae As typical classification I would mention the following cuts on the con- 
tract east of the Quebec Bridge :— 

Stations 7871 to 7878 Res. 4. 

Stations 7086 to 7182 Res. 5. 

Stations 6039 to 6051 Res. 7. 

Station 6000 Res. 7. 

Stations 3880 to 3890 Res. 10. 


Almost any cut on residencies 10 or 11 will do. These examples are given not as 
being the only ones, but a visit to any one of these will show the classification given 
generally, and whatever agreement or disagreement is arrived at on one cut will apply 
to probably 75 per cent of the cuts on the whole work. 

As examples of borrow with classification I may instance the following as ex- 
amples: Mile 15 to mile 23. 

The above for your information. 


Yours truly, 
H. A. WOODS, 
Asst. Chief Engineer. 


Mr. Macponatp.—I do not see how you are going to put in these letters as 
evidence? 

Mr. Barxer.—They have been produced. 

Mr. MacponaLp.—In what way are you introducing these letters when we are con- 
sidering whether this inquiry is to close or not ? 

“ Mr. Lennox.—We are submitting them as a reason why the inquiry should not 
be closed. 

Mr. Macponaip.—It is a very adroit way of putting in evidence. 

Mr. Barker.—They are instances of these disputed questions and show that we 
should not close the inquiry. I want some letters from Mr, Morse to the Hon. Mr. 
Parent to go in:— 

At Wiyniresc, Noy. 12, 1907. 


Dear Mr. Parent,—Letter from Secretary Mr. P. E. Ryan, under date of October 
18, noted, and during my absence Mr. Woods was requested to meet Mr. Lumsden in 
Quebec for the purpose of reviewing the work. I understand that this has been done. 
The object of this letter is to answer the second paragraph, page 2, in which the secre- 
tary states, ‘In this connection‘I am to point out that your District Engineer Mr. 
Armstrong failed to notify District Engineer Doucet of any disagreement with re- 
spect to the classification of material in district ‘B,’ &.’ and again ‘although this 
procedure was distinctly irregular the commissioners have taken full cognizance of 
Mr. Woods’ complaint, &e.’ : 

The understanding when I had the pleasure of meeting you and the commission 
was that the departmental matters would be worked out by the heads of the depart- 
ments, and failing to agree same would come before your colleagues, Mr. Woods, and 
myself, and I consider up to the present time that there has been no 
violation of this. The fact of the matter is it is more difficult for Mr. Armstrong and 
Mr. Doucet to have meetings at times when such meetings are most urgent, and I 
think one of the best demonstrations of this is that upon the arrive the 
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chief engineer, Mr. Lumsden, and assistant chief engineer, Mr. Woods, at Quebec, 
for the purpose of going over this work, Mr. Doucet could not then devote the time 
to take the trip. I consider it was perfectly proper on Mr. Woods’ part to take the 
subject up as he did with Mr. Lumsden. It was then optional whether Mr. Lumsden, 
on his own accord, met Mr. Woods and tried to agree on these points, and failing, 
referred the subject to the commission, Mr. Woods and myself, or whether the entire 
commission took it up with Mr. Woods alone at that time, which I understand they 
did. 
We desire and intend to co-operate in matters as far as possible and expect to 
be met in the same way. 
Yours very truly, 
FRANK W. MORSE. 
Hon. S. N. Parent, 
Chairman, Transcontinental Railway Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


On February 8th there is another letter from Mr. Morse to Mr. Parent :— 
MontTrREAL, Quer., February 8, 1908. 


Dear Mr. ParENtT,—Upon receipt of your favour of the 6th, in which you advised 
that Commissioner Young and Chief Engineer Lumsden were en route west, I 
immediately took the subject up with Messrs. Kelliher and Woods, requesting them to 
instruct Mr. Mann to fully co-operate and discuss the situation as he views it with 
the gentlemen, when they are in Kenora. “ 

I am more impressed each day with the seriousness of the delay in constructing 
the line between Lake Superior Junction West, also the business that will be created 
along our line which we will be unable to get beyond Winnipeg, especially in view of 
the fact that the two existing railroads cannot to-day take care of their own busi- 
ness. 

I understand that Mr. “McArthur feels, in having sub-let his contract, he has 
done all he can; that there is an entire absence of intelligent supervision, by his com- 
pany, of the work and, while he has sub-let the contract, that men who have hereto- 
fore been stationmen and competent to handle only several thousand feet, have been 
given a number of miles. : 

I regret that you and the commission do not coincide with my views as to the 
serious condition of affairs are now in section ‘ F, and, due to the fact that under the 
existing method of management, they cannot get any better, it is going to mean a 
tremendous financial loss to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, in addition to making 
it impossible to relieve the situation in the way of lack of transportation in the west 
at as early a date as we should. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK W. MORSE. 
Hon. S. N. Parent,’ 
Chairman Trancontinental Ry. Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


On the 7th March there is’ another letter from Mr. Morse to Mr. Parent :— 
MontreEaL, Que.,- March 7th, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Parent,—On February 8th I wrote you regarding the condition of the 
work on Section ‘F,’ the portion contracted to J. D. McArthur, outlining the serious 
results that will ultimately be realized in a financial way by the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and the lack of any relief to the people of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta when 
our line is completed through these provinces because the e will be no outlet for the 
collect at Winnipeg, in view of the fact that the existing railroads 


business we can : ; : ; : 
! le to handle satisfactorily their on busi! ess during the past winter. 


have not been ab 
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Previously instructions had been given to Mr. W. E. Mann, district engineer 
at Kenora, to meet and discuss with Commissioner Young and Chief Engineer 
Lumsden whom you advised were en route to that point. ns 

I have spoken to you since then regarding the great importance of relieving 
McArthur of this contract and putting it into the hands of a company versed in that 
sort of work and competent to handle it, and understood from you, that upon the 
return of Commissioner Young and Chief Engineer Lumsden you would have infor- 
mation that would enable you to determine what action you would take. 

Not having had any further communication from you and the seriousness of the 
delay in completion of this section becoming daily more apparent, I write to ask if 
you will kindly let me know what, if any, action is being taken. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANE W. MORSE. 
Hon. S. N. Paren’s, 
Chairman Transcontinental Ry. Com. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Now these letters brought in by the commission do not always give the otlrer 
letters to which they refer and it is desirable to put the latter in if there is no 
objection. We cannot tell whether the other letters have any bearing on the case 
because they are not here. I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Macponatp.—As there has been so much talking, avoiding the real question 
at issue, I do not want to prolong the proceedings further than to point out that my 
honourable friend Mr. Barker is, as.usual, very ingenious and plausible in his argu- 
ment. I understood him to argue that because the chief engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway wrote Mr. Lumsden several times asking him to come and confer with 
him and go over the work, that, therefore, there had been no arbitration under the 
agreement. i 

Mr. Carvety.—That nothing was submitted to the arbitrators. 

Mr. Macponaup.—-Certainly, the agreement under section 7 provides that these 
two gentlemen who are filling the positions under that section should first meet and 
eo ever the work to see whether the classification adopted by the subordinate engineers 
was correct. If they agreed between themselves as to what the classification 
should be there was no necessity of appointing a third arbitrator. If they differed 
in any respects, a third arbitrator could be called in to deal with such cases as they 
differed upon. Now the fact is before us that Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods have gone 
out over Section ‘F’ of this line. They have looked at various divisions there and 
at this very moment they are performing the function which was contemplated would 
be performed by section 7 of the agreement and endeavouring to agree upon what the 
proper classification is, and in the event of their being unable to agree as to that 
then the third arbitrator would be called in. In other words these gentlemen are OW 
discharging the duty assigned to them and are going to arrive at some conclusion 
upon the differences which I understand my friends to be arguing this committee 
should engage in. 

Mr. CarveLL.—And if any contractor has been overpaid there is lots of time an 
opportunity to protect the government. ; 

Mr. MacponaLp.—As to whether the country is to be affected in any way by tne 
situation on the work, the fact that these monies have only been paid on pro 

ve : Tess 
estimates gives ample and ocmplete powers to the commission to act in accordance 
with the decision of these two engineers and to retain from any contractors anything 
which they may have received on account of oyer-classification. The absurdity of 
the position suggested by my honourable friends will be recognized when we iene 
that at this very moment the two gentlemen who are appointed by statute ar 
forming their statutory functions and they are bound to come to some et a 
on the matter. Upon that conclusion the accounts will be adjusted. At the same wae 
if the view of my hcnourable friends were concurred in, we would be taking up our ae 
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in dealing with a purely academic question. I do not understand my honourable 
friends to urge that there is anything improper in the position of the commissioners 
in dealing with the engineers, so it is purely a question of a difference of opinion 
between these engineers as to what the classification will be. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not want you to misunderstand our position. I am not going 
to charge any wrong doing without serious reason for so believing, but I do feel that 
there is set out in these letters sufficient to make it very very suspicious. 

Mr. Macponatp.—These letters are such as would pass between engineers repre- 
senting different interests in connection with the construction of any railway in this 
country. 

Mr. BaRkER.—We admit that. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not know how one engineer could say to another that 
there was over-classification in a particular district without he used language such as is 
found in these letters. There is no way in which he could say there was over-classi- 
fication or that he differed in his opinion with the subordinate engineers as to the 
classification that had been made. Now as to the point which my friend, my ingen- 
ious friend, Mr. Lennox, endeavoured to make that some of the members of this 
committee had taken a different view of the scope of the committee at the beginning 
of the investigation, I think I may be permitted to read one or two sentences which 
will be found at page 79 (reads) : 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—I hardly follow my friend, Mr. Barker, in his observations. I 
apprehend this committee is here to investigate something that Major Hodgins has got 
to say about the Transcontinental Commission. I apprehend that Major Hodgins has 
got to prove what he said or take it back. That is the usual way when men make 
charges. 

‘Mr. Barker.—Yes. 

“Mr. Macponatp.—I apprehend further that the proposition made by Mr. Barker 
is that the commission should hand over anything and everything to Major Hodgins 
right off the bat. 

‘Mr. Barxer.—I never said that. 

‘Mr. MacponaLp.—That is practically what you said. 

‘Mr. BarKer.—I said the commission should produce the papers to us here. 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—And I say that if Major Hodgins makes charges he must prove 
them. He cannot come to this committee and hunt around to find justification for 
statements which he has made. 

‘Mr, Barker.—He is going to put in his charges before he sees the papers. 

‘Mr. Macponatp.—Major Hodgins on April 16, when he made certain charges in 
the Victoria ‘Colonist’ either had evidence to prove those charges or he had not, and if 
he did not have the evidence he had no business to make the charges.’ 


Then Mr. Barker said ‘ That is ridiculous.’ 


Mr. Barxer—lIt was ridiculous to say that when a man makes charges, if you 
haye got the papers to establish those charges that you are not obliged to produce 


. them. : 


Mr. Macponaup.—I see. That is what you meant. That it would be ridiculous 


that he should not have the papers (reads) : 
‘Mr Macponatp.—I s°y that a man has no right to make a charge against a public 


man in this country 
‘Mr. Lennox.—A man can always make a charge which he has good reason to be- 

lieve or which he knows that he can prove. 
‘Mr. Macponatp.—Do not interrupt me, please. What I was going to say in re- 


- gard to that subject is this: the onus of proceeding in this inquiry and of proving the 


case in on Major Hodgins and his counsel, and when they start in to prove their case 
I assume this committee will direct the production, as we proceed, of any matters 
which they indicate are necessary for them to prove their charges. But we would not 
be doing our duty as a tribunal respecting either the character or position of any 
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public man against whom any charge is made, unless we put the onus of the proceed- 
ings in regard to these charges, which is the primary object of this committee, upon 
the gentleman who made them.’ : : 
That was my position at the beginning; it is my position now; and as Major Hodgins 
has abondoned and withdrawn his charges the functions of this committee, so far as 
the reference to us is concerned, are in my judgment fulfilled. 

Mr. Barker.—With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to show the 
importance of the other questions that are raised, outside of Major Hodgins altogether, 
in matters that he could not know anything about. I will take Mr. Woods’ letter of 
October 7th, 1907, to Mr. Lumsden at the time when all this trouble with Major 
Hodgins occurred (reads): 

© Station 5842 to 5860’—that covers 18 stations—‘ classified 94 per cent solid rock, 
6 per cent loose rock, Slopes taken out 13 to 1, 

That is the way it has been classified in the estimate. A slope of 4 to 1 means that 
in the solid rock cutting you would have to have 13 slope. Now, here is what he says 
about that (reads): 

‘Solid rock over-classified at least 100 per cent.’ 

Nothing that Major Hodgins ever said equals that (reads) : 

‘Station 5866 to 5875. Estimated 80 per cent solid rock, 20 per cent loose rock. 
No rock in place in this cut. Many large boulders, but a large amount of earth. 

‘Station 5882 to 5901. Estimated 78 per cent solid rock, 22 per cent loose rock. 
A large amount of this cut wasted with slip scrapers and plowing being done with two 
horses. There are hundreds of yards of earth here without a stone, large or small. 

‘Station 6030 to 6046. Estimated 40 per cent solid rock, 10 per cent loose rock. 
This is a large sand cut west of O’Brien’s camp. Of the 95,000 yards moved to 
August 31st in this cut, at least 80,000 yards was pure sand.’ 


Mr. Macponatp.—Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Woods will have to determine whether 
that division engineer classified correctly. 

The Cuamman.—I may perhaps be allowed to say a few words in this legal and 
technical debauchery. 

Mr. CarveLt.—You are certainly a long suffering chairman. 

The CHamMAN.—I will be very short. My view of this question is this: this is a 
special committee, differing from a permanent committee to which different questions 
necessitating prolonged investigations are referred. To this committee has been refer- 
red a special matter. This special committee, in my opinion, has been appointed to 
investigate a certain matter and we have to be guided by the order of reference, which 
for me is the only guide as to the length to which we may go. The order of reference 
has been read several times, but I desire to read it once more. In that order of refer- 
ence we find the principal matter which was sent to us for investigation is the letter 
of Major Hodgins to the public press. The other things which are mentioned in the 
order of reference, as I read it, are of secondary importance, because if Major Hod- 
gins’ letter had not been written and had not been published in the public press the 
memorandum of Mr. Parent, chairman of the Transcontinental Railway Commission, 
would not have been read and transmitted to the House. Now, the order of reference 
says (reads): 

‘ That the memorandum of the chairman of the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
missioners to the Prime Minister of date the 28rd April, and laid on the Table of this 
House on the 24th instant, and the papers accompanying the same’ 
which as I said a few minutes ago was written because a certain letter har been sent 
by Major Hodgins to the public press—. . j 
‘together with the letter of Major Hodgins to the public press therein referred to, be 
referred to a special committee of five members, with instructions to investigate ‘the 
matters and charges therein mentioned,’”—— 

Mentioned in what? Th i : 
man of the commission to the Hees is ane = dae ae a 

. charges therein mentioned 
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were evidently, according to my view, embodied in the letter of Major Hodgins. It 
could not be the interview in the Vocitoria ‘ Colonist,’ or the other newspapers which 
had repeated the charges, because they have been repudiated by the Major. Accord- 
ing to my opinion, therefore, we have before this committee only one thing to inves- 
tigate; the accusation, or charge, if I may call it, of wrong-doing contained in a 
letter which Major Hodgins has published in the Victoria ‘ Colonist,’ and nothing else. 
If you take out that letter there is nothing left. Supposing the Major had repudiated 
that letter frankly and honestly, as he has now done, before the constitution of this 
committee, there would have been no committee at all. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Hear, hear. 

The CHamrMaN.—No committee would have been necessary, everybody would have 
been of opinion that there was nothing to investigate. It is not the memorandum of 
the chairman of the Transcontinental Commission, who denies the accusation con- 
tained in the letter, that we are to investigate; it is the letter containing the charges 
of Major Hodgins against the commissioners. Now that the Major has frankly and 
honestly admitted that he made those charges under a misapprehension, I suppose, I 
take it there is nothing before this committee to investigate. There is, of course, the 
great question of classification which has been so much talked about. Well, in con- 
stituting a tribunal to decide differences between the engineers of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and those of the Transcontinental Commission, it had obviously been foreseen 
that some differences necessarily would arise between the engineers. It would be im- 
possible that some difficulties should not arise in the carrying on of such an important 
work as the building of a transcontinental line of railway. This tribunal, according 
to my view, has been properly constituted and is the proper authority to decide differ- 
ences of opinion as to classification between the engineers, those of the commission on 
the one hand and those of the Grand Trunk Pacific on the other. Let us take another 
phase of the question. The Major having withdrawn his charges, as he said yester- 
day, there is nothing before this committee to investigate. Supposing any gentleman 
now in this room should rise and make a charge of wrong-doing or fraud against the 
commissioners. This committee could not investigate such charge because it has not 
been referred to us by this special order of reference. In my opinion there is only one 
thing to investigate and a proper tribunal has been appointed for that purpose. It is 
all very well to enter into lengthy technical and engineering discussions such as we 
have had this afternoon. The only thing which has been referred to us is the letter 
charging the commissioners with wrong-doing, which letter with its accusations, has 
been withdrawn by the only person responsible for it, Major Hodgins. Now it seems 
to me there is nothing left for this committee but to declare that the charges have not 
been proven. This in brief is my opinion. The matter has been so ably discussed by 
the other four members of the committee that I do not think I am called upon to 
enter into any more details. 

Mr. Carvett.—Mr. Chairman, there is still the question which has not been dis- 
posed of about releasing Major Hodgins from further attendance. 

The CHamman.—I have already asked the committee what should be done in that 
matter. 

Mr. BarKer—Do you mean that matter should be disposed of before the chair- 
man has given his decision ? 

Mr. Carvett.—The chairman has given his decision. 

Mr. Barker.—We have the right to vote upon that. 

- Mr. Lennox.—I suppose there will be a motion that the proceedings do now close 
or something of that kind? 

Mr. Carvewi.—I do not think so. Perhaps Mr. Murphy would like to have some- 
thing to say? . i 

The CHAmMAN.—There is no motion before the chair. 

Mr. Carveti.—I think we have been putting the cart before the horse. I think 
if Mr. Lennox or Mr. Barker desire to re-examine Major Hodgins they should state 


so or say that they waive any further examination. 
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Mr. Barker—The Chairman, as I understand, rules that there is no question 
before the committee. : : ae 

The CuamMaN.—I am expressing only my own opinion on the subject. If it is the 
desire of the committee that the Major should be further’ examined 

Mr. Lennox.—I want to be candid with the committee. I said the other day that 
any member had a right to examine Major Hodgins, but I would not say, in view of 
the opinion of the majority of the committee, that any object would be gained in 
re-examining him. 

Mr. Carvett.—That is a fair statement. 

Mr. Barxer.—I concur in that but I have asserted all the time, and do so still 
that we have not finished our inquiry. 

Mr. Lennox.—Certainly. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Macpoyatp.—{Mr. Barker says there is no limit to this inquiry ? 

Mr. BarKer.—There is a limit but it'is a good way off. 

Mr. Carvett.—Then I understand that Major Hodgins is to be discharged. I 
would like to hear from Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpny.—After having heard the views of the committee, Mr. Chairman, T 
take it that the decision, when put'in conerete form, would be in harmony with the 
views expressed by the majority. In any event, and assuming that that will be the 
case, I have only to say‘this: That while Major Hodgins has abandoned his charges 
and while the commission does not have to submit any new evidence, there remains 
on the record certain statements affecting individuals which, in justice to those in- 
dividuals and ‘in fairness to the committee, I think should be cleared up. That is cer- 
tian conversations have been recalled and certain statements alleged to have been 
made by individuals in those conversations, the individuals to whom I refer being 
members of the commission and their engineers; and I submit that in order to come 
to a proper decision of the matter and to clear up these things we should be allowed to 
present these individuals to the committee and permit them to make their own explan- 
ations. Then, personally, I feel that I am under an obligation to the committee to 
make good the statement made by me when asking Major Hodgins some questions the 
other day as to the percentages returned on certain estimates, having quoted at the 
time from a profile and having undertaken to produce the original for the information 
of the committee. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not recollect it in that way. 

Mr. Murpoy.—lI asked : 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not recollect my learned friend undertaking to produce the 
originals, 

Mr. Carvett.—aAll I say is that. I was absent at the time but I saw it stated 
in the Halifax ‘Herald’ and other Conservative papers that the majority of the com- 
mittee had refused to allow the originals to be produced. 

Mr. Lennox—I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I would regard those papers as being’ regurly before the com- 
mittee, if you undertook as counsel to bring them here, 

Mr. Murpuy.—We proposed to produce’ the original and identify it. Upon that 
understanding I based my question at the time. 

Mr. Lennox.—I did not understand my learned friend, Mr. Murphy, the other 
day to say that he would produce the original. If it was so understood at that time 
then it would be right that he should do so. I understood him to make a statement on 
his own authority, as knowing it was correct, and to ask the witness, if he would be sur- 
prised to find that 32 per cent in’ one case and 29 per cent in the other were the correct 
classification. I did not understand Mr. Murphy to say that he would produce the 
original. If so I think it'should be produced. 

Mr. Barker-—If that understanding appears on the notes it can be done. 

Mr. 'Macponatp.—Personally I was under the impression that the original was 
here and it was only a question of putting it in. 
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Mr. Carvet.—I read in the newspapers the next morning’ that the originals had 
been refused and it surprised me. 


Mr, Macponatp.—We'must not be so technical as that, the committee must have 
the documents. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Then ‘in addition to the commission’s engineers, who are the indi- 
duals to whom TI referred, there is just one other gentleman who is affected by state- 
ments made and I submit that, for the proper guidance of the committee, he should 
be allowed to make a statement as to the conversation attributed to him. 
eBpe CuaiRMAN.—Do you want this man to go jinto the box and explain his pisi 

ion 2 

Mr. Mureuy.—The position of matters. 

Mr. Carve.t.—Do you want to go into any new matters ? 

Mr. Murpxuy.—No, sir, I do not want to go into any new matters but simply 
clear up statements that are on the record. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Matters referred to in the record or that came out incidentally in 
the course of the examination ? ; 

Mr. Murpuy.—Referred to in the charges and some of them came out incidentally 
in the evidence given by Major Hodgins during his examination-in-chief. 

Mr. Macponatp.—They all relate to matters that he spoke of in his examination ? 

Mr. Mureuy.—Certainly, he spoke of them all? 

Mr. Macponaup.—Did he make specific statements? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Specifie statements ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I will want to reserve my judgment in each particular ease. 

Mr. Barxer.—You cannot call a witness and allow him to go into the box without 
his being examined. 

Mr. Mureuy.—That is the request I make that these individuals be allowed to 
appear. Mr. Doucet has been already sworn and his examination was. deferred at the 
time. He is one of the individuals that I would ask the committee to hear an explana- 
tion from, and if the committee is not prepared to grant our request in that respect, 
then I would ask that we be allowed to put in affidavits. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Oh, no, I don’t think it. 

Mr. Murppy.—I submit it would be very unfair to close this matter in the shape 
in which the record is now, with statements attributed to gentlemen they do not admit, 
the gentlemen referred to having been in attendance at every sitting of the committee. 

The CuHatrMAN.—It would have to be understood that no new matter would be 
brought out and that these gentlemen would be examined simply on the evidence 
already given by Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Lennox.—I want to have a word to say as to that. 

Mr. Barker.—You could not limit the investigation, you know. We would eall 
other witnesses to substantiate Major Hodgins on those points. 

Mr. MacponaLtp.—Personally I reserve my judgment. I would judge each case as 
it comes along and consider it. 

Mr. Lennox—I think I can very well express my view of that matter now. I do 
not want to oppose myself to any reasonable request that Mr. Murphy may make, but 
we must ascertain how this matter stands. Major Hodgins, as has been alleged over 
and over again by Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Carvell, has withdrawn the charges. Mr. 
Macdonald says particularly that he has withdrawn all imputations. That is one of the 
expressions used—has withdrawn all imputations and charges. In that connection he 
expressed to Mr. Macdonald the preference for appearing before this arbitration and 
presenting his views there. If Major Hodgins had not done that he would have been 
calling witnesses to substantiate his evidence in certain particulars. However, he 
abandons the charges, so far as this committee is concerned, and retires. He with- 
draws all charges and imputations and it is on that ground that we are now proceed- 
ing—that there is nothing more, so far as the Hodgins’ branch of the inquiry is con- 
cerned, to be investigated, and there is no case before the committee. Now, the evi- 
dence which Mr Murphy desires to present can only be in contradiction of Major 
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Hodgins. That gentleman’s position was arrived at the other day. It was elicited by 
Mr. Macdonald and concurred in by the major himself. The major has retired and his 
counsel has also retired. The former is absolutely without protection and he is dis- 
charged from attendance. The inquiry has been virtually wholly wiped out, and yet it 
is proposed that the gentlemen referred to by Mr. Murphy are to come forward one after 
the other and as far as they can contradict the major. I submit that cannot be done, 
it would be a perfect traversty of justice. I take very distinct ground on that. ifI 
understand Mr. Murphy rightly, and I do not know that I do, he would confine his 
evidence specifically to the statements that are contained in Major Hodgins’ charges. 
But my learned friend said that other matters were brought out incidentally referring 
to the classification in Quebec. Many of those matters are contained in letters that 
we want investigated. Nevertheless on the whole question of high or low classifica- 
tion this committee refuses to go on and investigate those charges, and yet if Mr. 
Murphy’s request were acceded to, evidence would be admitted dealing with all these 
charges by way of rebuttal, and helping them out, that we had not been allowed to 
substantiate in the first place. In other words the defendant would be allowed to come 
in and disprove charges before the plaintiff has been permitted to finish his ease. For 
my part I enter, as clearly and distinctly as I can, my protest against any such pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Murruy.—Perhaps the matter will be brought more clearly before the com- 
mittee if I draw attention to the specific individuals and matters referred to? 

Mr. Lennox.—I know some of them. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We would want to settle each case separately. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Several of them relate wholly to conversations between Major Hod- 
gins and one other individual in regard to which the former could not possibly, even 
if the inquiry went on, produce any other witness. For instance the conversation 
alleged to have occurred between Mr. Armstrong and himself. That is a matter as to 
which only Major Hodgins and Mr. Armstrong can speak. 

Mr. Macponatp—The commission are not responsible for anything Mr. Arm- 
strong said. He was not in their employ. 

Mr. MurpHy.—He is in the employ of the Grand Trunk Pacific. He is an engi- 
neer and in justice to him and to the commission—because the alleged statement 
reflects on the commission—I submit that he should be allowed to come here and 
state whether he ever made any such statement as attributed to him by Major Hodgins 
in the course of conversation. Then there is the conversation alleged to have taken 
place between Mr. Hodgins and Mr. Grant at Kenora; as to that I submit that Mr. 
Grant should be heard. 

Mr. Barker.—We have nothing to do with Mr. Grant and Mr. Armstrong. We 

are not going to sit here and hear evidence of that kind. If we are going to have such 
evidence we will have to reopen the whole ease. 
Mr. Murpuy.—Then there is Mr. Doucet, who has been already sworn and heard 
in part. There is a conversation alleged to have taken place with Mr. Doucet which he 
does not admit. Then there is another question regarding what took place at the inter- 
view at which Mr. Doucet and Mr. Armstrong were two of the gentlemen present, as 
Major Hodgins states. We ask that the committee hear Mr. Doucet’s statement. 

Mr. Leynox.—In view of the fact that Major Hodgins withdraws all imputations? 

Mr. Murpny.—But these matters remain on the record. 

Mr. Barker.—We could not admit that without going into the whole business 
again. 

Mr. Murruy.—These matters remain on the record and while it is true that Major 
Hodgins has withdrawn his charges 
— ane obese a pe ye ee about Section ‘B? I think I would 
eile co cone ee 2 ies a ore us. It does seem to me that if there is any 

: uque, the profiles speak for themselves, and con- 
versations here and there are not matters of very great importance, — 

Mr. Lennox.—With regard to the question of the profiles that were before us. 
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They were produced to the witness and did not arise necessarily at.all out of any 
charges that were made by Major Hodgins. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Oh, yes, they did. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I beg my learned friend’s pardon. 

Mr. Lennox.—That opens out the question we have been asking to have investi- 
gated. If you call witnesses as to Section ‘B,’ all the witnesses we desire to eall, then 
we are quite willing to go into the matter. 

Mr. BarKxer.—yYes. 

Mr. Lennox.—But I submit that no evidence should be admitted for the purpose 
‘of contradicting Major Hodgins, when he has abandoned his case, having been induced 
to do that by a member of the committee, and his counsel has retired. 

' Mr. Macponatp.—What do you mean by saying ‘ that he was induced by a mem 
ber of the committee ’? ‘ 

Mr. Lennox.—My learned friend, with an adroitness I never saw exceeded, ques- 
tioned the witness in such a way as to get him to recede from his position, I think, 
before he realized fully the position he was taking. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Oh, never mind that matter. 

Mr. Lennox.—You asked him the questions. 

Mr. Barker.—You asked him if he withdrew the imputations. 

Mr. Lennox.—And then My honourable friend, Mr. Macdonald, made some very 
eloquent remarks as to the propriety of his conduct and the honourable attitude he 
had assumed. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What has that got to do with this question of evidence? 

Mr. Lennox.—Why should we try this case partly? Why not go into the case 
wholly or not at all? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I have not expressed any opinion about this request of Mr. 
Murphy. The profiles referred to having been used in the examination the other day, 
not for the purpose of contradicting Major Hodgins, but of showing what the exact 
classification was in a particular cut, and it only being a mere matter of filing and 
handing them in, because having been used in evidence they form part of the record, 
I personally regard them now as being before us. The only thing that remains now 
is to give them to the reporter. 

Mr. Lennox.—What is it I understand my learned friend to say? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not admit the evidence of a conversation which took place 
at La Tuque regarding classification, but I regard these profiles as being before the 
committee. 

Mr. Lennox.—If it is a question of these papers not being at present before the 
committee, if that is all my learned friend means, I do not object to it. 

Mr. Macnonaup.—If you have the originals, Mr. Murphy, you had better give 
them to us so that there will be’no further discussion. 

Mr. MurpHy.—There are conversations between Major Hodgins and certain indi- 
duals regarding which the Major, even if he pressed all his charges, could not subpena 
any other witness because he has told us no other persons were present. 

The CuHaiRMAN.—Do you not think, from the fact that Major Hodgins has with- 
drawn all he has said, that it is not of very great consequence that these men should 
come before us—under these circumstances when he admits himself that he has made 
a mistake all through. 

Mr. Murpuy.—You will pardon me for not expressing my personal opinion. I 
am representing clients and I understand their instructions to me to be that these 
matters, in fairness to them and their employees, should be explained, otherwise the 
record remains with these things spread over them and available for reference to any 


newspaper which chooses to refer to them. 
Mr. Macpoxatp.—It was not the profiles that were meant but the monthly esti- 


mates. 
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Mr. Lennox.—It was the profiles I was speaking about. My learned friend said 

he was asked to produce the original profiles. : 

Mr. Macponatp.—What I was referring to was the 29 and 32 per cent classi- 

fication. You, Mr. Murphy, made the statement as counsel that you would produce the 

originals, which J regarded as tantamount to an order of the committee. Now if you 
have got the original documents you ought to produce them,. ; ; 

Mr. Lennox—I can quite appreciate the position of Mr. Murphy and he is quite 
right in making the effort he is making. He wants to put witnesses in the box to 
make certain statements, but I think, Mr. Chairman, you have the right idea. The 
matter is practically disposed of, as far as Major Hodgins is concerned ; we cannot 
judge what he might have done, had he gone on with his case, in bringing other 
witnesses to substantiate certain portions of his evidence. ' 

Mr. Murpuy.—I will point out to my learned friend, who has treated matters 
very fairly, that Major Hodgins has told us with respect to several of these conver- 
sations, that no on2 was present except the gentleman to whom he referred 

Mr. Barxer.—There may be other ways of supporting Major Hodgins’ testimony. 
We could not allow witnesses to be put in the box who would not be replied to. 

Mr. Carvett.—I would like to ask whether Major Hodgins’ estimates of the cost 
of Section ‘F’ are actually in evidence or not? If not I think it is very important 
that they should be in. 

Mr. Barxer.—I think the blue prints are in. 

"Mr. MurpHy.—What did my learned friend ask? 

Mr. Carvett.—I want to know if Major Hodgins’ original estimate of the cost 
of constructing the line in District ‘F’ and the revised estimate are in evidence? 

Mr. Murruy.—They are not in evidence but we propose to submit them. We 
propose to submit the originals. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I would like those documents to go in whether any evidence is 
given or not. 

Mr. Murruy.—lI will now offer some evidence through Mr. Doucet. I would ask 
Mr. Doucet to explain to the committee what paper he has in his hand? 

Mr. Doucrt.—This is the classification of the different cuts at La Tuque at the 
end of May. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. In what year?—A. The different cuts in 1907. 


Mr. Lennox.—Have we had any reference to this matter before? 

Mr. Macponatp.—This is the cut which was 29 per cent classification. We want 
this so as to make the evidence more intelligible. 

Mr. Lennox.—This is the point that I wished to have reserved for the purpose of 
referring to the minutes. I think it is an important question. This evidence should 
ae go in unless Mr. Murphy’s recollection of the matter is accurate. I do not know 
that it is. 

Mr. Barker.—That is a further question. We will have to see what the ultimate 
results of the progress estimates were. It will force us to follow the thing up. 

Mr. CarveLu.—I would have no objection to all the progress estimates going in. 

Mr. Macnonatp.—I think all the progress estimates are before us for the purpose 
of making up a report. I would regard all the documents which the commission have 
placed before us as being in. 


Mr. Barxer.—If these papers are thrown loosely at the committee we may have 
to examine Mr. Lumsden in regard to them. : 

“Mr. Macponatp.—There was a statement made by Major Hodgins that he was 
informed as to what the classification of a certain cut at La Tuque was. He said that 
he thought it should not be classified more than 40 per cent. Mr. Murphy said to him, 
‘Would you be surprised to learn that in certain months in 1907 they were classified 
as 32 and 29 per cent?’ There was some discussion across the board here about the 

Mr. Dotcet. 
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- production of the classification statements at that time and I remember saying that 
they must be produced. 

Mr. Barxer.—Are those the classifications that were made right through 2 

Mr. Lennox.—Of that particular month. 

Mr. Macponatp.—They relate to a particular time. I do not think you were here 
that day, Mr. Barker. : 

Mr. Lennox.—No, I think, Mr. Barker, it was the day you were absent. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It was the day you were away, Mr. Barker. Major Hodgins 
spoke of what he had heard was the classification in May or June last year, June being 
the month when he was there. Mr. Murphy utilized these documents in all respects 
short of formally handing them to the clerk and that is the reason I regarded them 
as evidence. I wanted to have them. 

Mr. Lennox.—As I have already said, if Mr. Murphy at the time undertook to 
produce the documents J do not think we ought to object; if he did not they should 
not be received. If I remember right, counsel merely asked Major Hodgins ‘ Would 
you be surprised that in a certain month the classification was 29 per cent, and that 
in another month it did not exceed 32 per cent?’ Major Hodgins said ‘I would not be 

_ surprised.” Of course, I am not professing to give Mr. Murphy’s words exactly. 
If the matter is as my learned friend says, of course, I have no objection. 

Mr. eb uae said to Mr. Murphy across the table ‘ You must produce those 
statements. 

Mr. Murrsty.—I do not know whether it is so stated on the record. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not want a whole lot of papers slipped in at the end of the 
inquiry. S 

Mr.'Macponatp.—I do not see any reason why all these papers produced by the 
commision should not be before us. For instance, Mr. Barker had placed on the 
record to-day a whole lot of papers. If we are going to be' technical in our procedure 
there is no reason why some honourable gentleman should not take the documents in 
question ’and read them and so have them placed on the record. 

Mr. BarKer.—I was not objecting for a moment to those estimates going in ex- 
cepting this: I think if we have them for one month we should have the continuation 
of them, because those estimates may have doubled the next month, 

Mr. Macponatp.—Very well, let us have them all. 

Mr. Barker.—We know that occurred out west. 

Mr. Macponatp.—My only reason for making the request is that I asked Mr. 
Murphy to put them in the other day at the time the question came up. Otherwise I 
would not have suggested it. 

Mr. Carveri.—Then it is understood, Mr. Chairman, that they all go in ? 

Mr. Barxer.—If those estimates are put in they must be continued onwards. 

Mr. Carvetu.— That is the understanding. 

Mr. BarKxer.—I do not object to any original documents, but I want them to go 
right through. : 

Mr. Macponatp.—All these documents’ will be available to us here at any time. 

Mr. Mureuy.—I have here a summary containing what Mr. Barker was speaking 
about. 

Mr. Barker.—Right down to the date I want it ? 

Mr. ‘Murphy.— Yes. 

Mr. Barker—Who has prepared that summary ? 

Mr. Mureuy—Mr. Doucet and he signs it. 

Mr. Carvert.—I suppose that same ruling would apply to Major Hodgins 
original estimate of the cost of District ‘F’ That is the document in the possession 
of the clerk and is treated as evidence. ie oe 

Mr. Lennox.—I remember Major Hodgins tried to give the figures of his original 
estimate and the reduction. We have no objection, wherever we have dealt with the 


matter, to such statements going in. 
5—31 
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Mr. Macponatp.—My theory is that we ought to have available any information 
necessary for the intelligent discussion of this matter. 

Mr. Barker.—Genuine information ? 

Mr. MacponaLp.—Yes, in the way of documents. 

Mr. Lennox.—All right, if we have been dealing with the matter. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes, if these documents have been referred to us and discussed 
they ought to be available. 

Mr. Lexnox.—If we are to have evidence we ought to have the best evidence. 
Where the matter has not been opened up at all we should not have it. 

Mr. Carvett.—The papers that I speak of have been referred to but not produced. 

Mr. Murpuy.—The witness and the committee have discussed the estimate of 
Major Hodgins, his original estimate, and the estimate of Mr. Poulin. 

Mr. Macnonatp.—These two should be put in. 

Mr. Barker.—There is one other document which Mr, Murphy was to put in. 
In a letter from the Grand Trunk Pacific engineer to Mr. Lumsden he says he en- 
closes a list of Mr. Mann’s objections to classification. That letter of Mr. Mann’s is 
not produced. 

Mr. Mureny.—My learned friend, Mr. Hodgins, asked me about that and I 
inquired at the Transcontinental Commission. There they have got a copy of a letter © 
from Mr. Mann to Mr. Woods, but the only enclosure in the letter is a list of cuttings 
which has been produced. I made special inquiry. 

Mr. Barxer.—Did you try to get a copy of Mr. Mann’s letter. Evidently it was 
sent to the commission. 

Mr. Murpny.—It does look as though there was such a letter, but when my 
attention was directed to it at the office of the commission J found that a copy of the 
letter was not inclosed; it was only a list of the cuttings that has been produced hoe. 

Mr. Macponatp.—The clerk has the profiles and estimates of the work at La 
Tuque. Now where is your original estimate of the cost in Major Hodgins’ own dis- 
trict and Mr. Poulin’s estimate? 

Mr. Murpny.—I would like to know whether I am to be at liberty to ask Mr. 
Doucet with regard to this cutting? 

Mr. Lennox.—Ask him what ? 

Mr. MurpHy.—Ask him to identify it on the profile. 

Mr, Macponatp.—I thought that was identified the other day ? 

Mr. Carvei.—If there is any question about it you had better idcutify it now 2 


Mr. Doucet recalled, and further examined. 
By Mr. Murphy : 


Q. Will you just state between what stations on the profile, filed here as Exhibit 
35, the cutting at La Tuque referred to by Major Hodgins is located 2—A. Between 
stations 6030 to 6046. 


2 Q. Is that the cutting marked on this profile ‘Tunnel 500 fect cancelled v—A. 
es. 

_ Mr. Barxer.—It is not easy to follow the correspondence. There has been a mis- 
take somewhere. A most important letter was sent from Mr. Woods to Mr. Morse, a 
copy of which was sent apparently to the committee (reads) : : : 

‘Herewith find copy of letter dated January 22nd from District Engineer Mann 
which fully explans itself’ I referred you to another letter containing a list, ae 
have you got the one referred to in the letter of January 29th, 1907, from Mr. Woods 
to Mr. Morse? They evidently sent it to you. : : 

Mr. Lennox.—There was an understanding which may cover the whole ground 
Mr. Hodgins gave you some lists, Mr. Murphy, of documents required, and I under- 
stood you were endeavouring to get the papers?. : 

Mr. MureHy.—This was the one. 
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Mr. Lennox.—But you had a little memorandum the other day. Did you 1 get all 
those papers referred to. 


Mr. Murpuy.—What was the enclosure in that letter, Mr. Barker? 

Mr. BarkEr.—Somebody evidently sent to the commissioners Mr. Woods’ letter 
to Mr. Morse, dated January 29th, 1907, and with it a letter dated 22nd January, from 
District Engineer Mann. These are your productions here, you know? 

Mr. Mureuy.—A letter from Mann to Woods? 


Mr. Barker.—Evidently from Mann to Woods. The list is referred to in aonther 
letter. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. I would ask Mr. Doucet if the cutting which he has identified on his profile 
is the one as to which the classification. of 29 per cent solid rock in May, 1907, and 
32 per. cent solid rock in June, 1907, have reference?—A. Yes, 29 per cent solid rock 
and 10 per cent loose rock in May, 1907. In June 32 per cent solid rock and 10 per) 
cent of loose rock. (Exhibit No. 40.) 

Mr. Lennox.—I might interject a statement just here while we are on this matter. 
I have looked up the matter of the percentages and although neither Mr. Murphy and 
myself is exactly right in our statement I think it is only proper that the estimates 
should go in. Mr. Murphy gave the classification as 32 per cent for the month and 29 
per cent for the month previous. Mr. Hodgins then said, ‘I ask that these statements 
be produced?’ To which Mr. Murphy said ‘ They will be produced.’ 

Mr. Murpuy.—Yes, that was my understanding. 

Mr. Lennox.—That clears up that point. 

Mr. Murpuy—Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the view of the committee in regard 
to my asking Mr. Doucet about the conversations agreed to have taken place with 
regard to that cutting which he identified ? 

Mr. Lennox.—That would not be right and it would not be fair. 

Mr. Barker.—There is just this: you want to be fair to Major Hodgins. As I 
understand the major was very uncertain about the cuts he saw. Now, you want to 
ask Mr. Doucet, who is your witness, to describe the cutting in question. 

Mr. Murpuy.—Between stations 70 and 80. 

Mr. Barkrr.—Major Hodgins thinks that is possibly the cut that he saw. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Would you, Mr. Doucet, describe the cutting shown on this profile, Exhibit 
35, between stations 70 and 80? I suppose-my learned friend means the classification ¢ 
ay" That is the eut which they saw when they were at La Tuque in June, 1907. The 
total quantity in the cut is 48,000 yards altogether. 
Q. How do you classify it?—A. It wag classified in June at 87 per cent solid 
rock, 13 per cent loose rock. (Exhibit No .39.) 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Is that the cut that you and Major Hodgins saw in June?—A. No, I was not 
at that. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Was that the tunnel cut?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. Which was the tunnel cut?—A. The one immediately east of that, between 


6030 and 6046. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. What is that you are giving particulars of —A. The ae cut. 
Mr. Doucet. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. What was the classification of that tunnel cut2—A. 29 per cent solid rock. 


By Mr. Murphy: . 

Q. In what month?—A. In the month of May, 29 per cent solid rock and 10 per 
cent loose rock. In the month of June 32 per cent solid rock and 10 per cent loose 
rock. 

Mr. BarKer—That is what you were referring to the other day? 

Mr. Murruy—I would like to ask the witness, with the permission of the com- 
mittee, whether the classification of that tunnel cut and the other cuts in the vicinity 
was made by him, or by Grant, or by whom? 

Mr. Lennox.—We will be getting on in this thing. ‘ 

Mr. Barxer—TI only asked the other question to avoid possible misunderstanding. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not think it is of any importance, I don’t see what differ- 
ence it makes. Did you make it, Mr. Doucet?. 

The Witness.—No. 

Mr. Lennox.—As we understand now we are not following the inquiry at all. 

Mr. Carvent.—lIt would be opening it up for quite a time if we went into this. 

Mr. Murruy.—The only matter with reference to Mr. Doucet personally is whe- 
ther he ever told the Major that this tunnel cut was classified at 86 per cent. T should 
like to ask the witness that? 

Mr. Lennox.—No, I submit that would not be right. 

Mr. BarKer.—Not unless you are prepared to go on. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I quite agree with you. I do not see any advantage in going 
into that. The documents speak for themselves. I assume that Mr. Doucet would 
not say it classified something that it did not classify. There would not be any sense 
in that. 

Mr. Murpuy.—At the moment, then, I understand the committee are asking for 
the estimates of cost on District ‘F’? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Yes. 

Mr. Mureuy.—Then I will ask Mr. Poulin to produce those. 

Mr. Barker.—What is wanted ? 

Mr. Carvetu.—We want to identify the original documents containing the esti- 
mates of the cost of construction in District ‘ F’ 

Mr. Macponatp.—The commission did not have the originals when we discussed 
the matter here before. Now, Mr. Murphy, get Major Hodgins’ estimate and Mr. 
Poulin’s and get Mr. Poulin to identify them: 

Mr. Barxer.—If they are original documents on the face of them. 

Mr. Murreny.—What did I understand to be the reply to my request with respect 
to the question addressed to Mr. Doucet, as to whether he ever said this cut at La 
Tuque was classified as 86 per cent? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I dp not understand how Mr. Doucet said it was 86 per cent 
when the estimates themselves show it was 29 and 32 per cent in those two months. 

Mr. Lennox.—This is a matter of argument. 

Mr. Carveti.—I think in view of the documents produced we would all assume 
that Mr. Doucet would deny that he ever stated it. 

Mr. MurpHy.—Under the arrangement made with the committee I now put in the 
original estimate of Major Hodgins of the cost of construction on District ‘EF’ re- 
ferred to, the $13,000,000 estimate. (Exhibit No. 41.) 


Mr. 8. R. Pouin sworn: : - 
By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. You have already produced Major Hodgins’ original estimate, refer 
‘ red to as 
the $13,000,000 estimate?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What is the other estimate, which you produce?—A. This estimate was made 
in the months of December and J anuary by the resident and division engineers on 
District ‘F’ after the Major left. (Exhibit No. 42.) 

Q. Now, as compared with the estimate of thirteen millions, what is the amount of 
this estimate filed as Exhibit 42?—A. This estimate is $17,534,000. 

Q. And how is the difference between these two estimates made up ?—A. It was 
made up—this takes in everything, rails and ties and everything. The estimate of 
Major Hodgins was only to grading. My estimate includes everything, stations and 
sidings, 

By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Taking these items as they are here what is the difference?—A. There would 
be about a million and a half difference. 


Q. Lower?—A. My estimate is one and a half millions higher than Hodgins’. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Why de Because this estimate was made according to the cross sections. 
Q. What estimate?—A. This last estimate, as I call my estimate, was made by the 


resident and division engineers on the work after the actual cross-sections had been 
made, 


Mr. Macponaup.—Are we not going into the evidence now? 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Was this increase of one and a half millions the result of any change in the 
classifications ?—A. Oh, no, it was not. It was due to omissions in the quantities. 


Bu Mr. Macdonald: : 


Q. Omissions in the quantities where?2—A. On the line. 

Q. Certain quantities were taken out, you mean?—A. Quantities in the original 
estimate. 

Mr. Lennox.—I think we are going beyond what was agreed upon? 

Mr. Macponatp.—I don’t think we should have any evidence, the documents 
should speak for themselves... We certainly ought to have these two estimates. 

Mr. Murpuy.—I am attaching a list of these omissions for the information of the 
committee. 

Mr. Barxer.—TI think the evidence is incomplete if you only give Major Hodgins’ 
first estimate and then your No. 3 estimate. 

Mr. Macponatp.—We should have Major Hodgins’ second estimate also? 

The Wirness.—Here is a statement of the estimates taken by each division. The 
estimate is a compilation from Major Hodgins’ revised quantities and the estimate 
was made by the engineers after I went upon the work, side by side, giving the quan- 
tities of each division. That was compiled lately. I can sign it if you want it for 
the information of the committee? 

Mr. Lennox.—I don’t think we want it. 


By Mr. Barker :, 

Q. When was it made?—A. In the month of April this year. It is a comparison 
of the two estimates side by side. : 

Mr. Barxer—I do not think we have a right to go into a statement made since 
April, 1908. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—I do not want evidence, all I want is the documents as far as I 
am concerned, the two estimates; one made by Major Hodgins and the other by Mr. 
Poulin. ; 

Mr. BarKer.—Mr. Poulin’s estimate has been made in April of this year. 


Mr. Carvetu.—QOh no, it was made in December. 
Mr. Poutin. 
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Mr. Murruy.—I have asked the witness to produce the revised estimate made by 
Major Hodgins for the information of the committee. : 

The Wirness.—This revised estimate is as close as it can be had from the. figures 
that were in the office at St. Boniface, that is the revised estimate of Major Hodgins 


(Exhibit No. 43). 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. You say it is as close as you could make it2—A. It is compiled from the loose 
sheets found in the office, the only documents left in the office when Major Hodgins, 
left, and it is compared with the estimate that he had in his book that he had here 
before the committee. It amounts to $11,800,000. Itis taken from loose sheets, the 
estimates of McIntosh, Heaman, A. G. Macfarlane, M. C. Macfarlane and McTaggart. 
The total amounts to within a few thousand dollars of the estimate in Major Hodgins’ 
book. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Do I understand there was a single sheet containing all the details?—A. No, 
there were only loose sheets. 

Q. What else were you offering to the committee? 

Mr. Barxer.—Now this is giving entirely new evidence. 

Mr. Lennox.—I will have to ask to have struck out anything in the way of new 
evidence. 

Mr. MurpHy.—I was asking what were the other estimates or blue prints he was 
offering to the committee when I was stopped ? 

Mr. Lennox.—You are putting in evidence upon a question that we have not been 
investigating in any way. I don’t think we ought to allow that. 

Mr. Macponaip.—I do not think it is material if you have got the other estimates 
in. 

Mr. Lennox.—I do not think we had better take it. 

Mr. Barker.—It is all after this question was raised. 

Mr. Mureuy.—There is another request I made to the committee as to hearing 
the evidence of these individuals concerning whom statements had been spread upon 
the record. What I have reference to is the conversation between them and the major. 
I do not know whether the committee will take the question under advisement? 

Mr. Barxer.—You can give them a certificate of character yourself. 

Mr. Murpuy.—They do not need a certificate of character. 

Mr. Barker.—You know in court such a thing happens every day ? 

Mr. Macponatp.—Of whom are you speaking? 

Mr. Murpuy.—Of Mr. Grant, Mr. Armstrong, Commissioner Reid and Commis- 
sioner Young. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—There is no necessity for Commissioner Young or Commissioner 
Reid giving any evidence in view of the present position of matters. In regard 
to the others it is perfectly immaterial. With respect to Grant, Major Hodgins said 
the other day that he did not attribute to him anything improper. I deprecate the 
giving of evidence now. 

Mr. Murpuy.—The statement attributed to Mr. Armstrong he is prepared to deny. 
He denies that he ever said there were two millions over-classification. 

Mr. Lennox.—lIt is a contradiction. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is a contradiction. In view of Major Hodgins’ position, th 
explanation he has made and the fact that his case had not been concluded at the time 
he abandoned it, I do not think it is material. I assume that Grant would contradict 
the statement attributed to him? ; 

Mr. Murpuy.—Certainly Grant would contradict the statement. It is a matter 
that I would press on the attention of the committee in view of the statements that 
are on the record. 


Mr. Pazrnt.—Do you think it is fair, Mr. Chairman, that an engineer who has 


E 
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been charged with saying there was an over-classification of over two million dollars 
should not have a right to come here and deny it? It would be a great hardship if 
the statements were allowed to go on the record undenied. That man may be looking 
for a position later on and he will be called upon to contradict that statement. I do 
not think it is fair that the men mentioned by Major Hodgins should not have 
the right to contradict those statements. As far as we are concerned I am prepared 
to go on with the investigation as long as you like. We have nothing to hide. 

Mr. Lennox.—Where are we at ? 

Mr. Parent.—We are here for business. 

Mr. Macponatp.—I desire to say, before we conclude, that some of the gentlemen 
who have been given the privileges of this room as representing the press have abused 
those privileges by absolute misrepresentation, distortion of the evidence and incor- 
rect versions of what has taken place in this committee. If at any future date a simi- 
lar course is taken, and I happen to be on the committee, if there is any way in which 
the privileges of parliament can be vindicated with respect to gentlemen of that type 
I propose to follow it. In this case particularly my friend Mr. Carvell and myself 
have been represented as having pre-judged this case from the very inception of it 
and yet the record of the proceedings, which is‘a verbatum one, shows that such an 
allegation is absolutely and wholly untrue. I am in the judgment of my friends of 
the committee who are not of our political faith if we have not in these proceedings 
endeavoured to act in as fair and judicial a maner as possible. Every bit of evidence, 
from any source tendered, that could be received has been received: and as far as 
desiring to deal with these charges fairly and equitably, I am bound to say, as far as 
I am concerned, and I think J can say for the gentlemen associated with me, that 
these misrepresentations are entirely unwarranted. 

Mr. Carveti.—In addition to what Mr. Macdonald has said, I want to state that 
as far as I have been able to read these newspapers the most vicious atacks have 
come from journals in the maritime provinces, evidently with the idea of having 
them read where Mr. Macdonald and myself are best known. I can only repeat what 
he has stated and hope that some means may be adopted whereby such very unfair 
reports may be prevented in the future. 

Mr. Parent.—Here is a statement in a Quebec paper of yesterday (reads): 


‘Present indications are that the Hodgins inquiry will not be prosecuted further. 
It is quite clear that Hodgins has proved his charges, letters of Grand Trunk officials 
having been unearthed which show they strongly pleaded against over-classification. 
It transpires now that the commission in January last made an agreement with the 
Grand Trunk Pacifie to refer the question to a commission of engineers to determine 
as to whether the company has to pay rental back upon certain building lands. When 
the Liberal members heard of this they suggested that it was useless to proceed fur- 
ther with the inquiry. The point will be fully determined to-morrow, but the evident 
desire is to shut off further investigation, in order to prevent Grani Trunk engineers 
being on the stand to uphold Hodgins’ charges.’ 


I do not know of anything more harmful than a report such as that. 

The CHamMAN.— That is very unfair. What paper is that ? 

Mr. Parent.—The Quebec ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 

Mr. Macponatp.—It is not in accord with the evidence that is in. 

Mr. Parent.—l would have been more satisfied if we could have had all the 
engineers here to prove that the charges are not justified hy the faets. 
Mr. Carvett.—I am not entirely satisfied with the course this has taken because, 
as you will remember early this afternoon, I reserved to myself at lease the right to 
say that my learned friends could call’ witnesses to prove fraud on the part of the 
commission if they wanted to, and that necessarily involved the right of the commis- 
sioners to call their witnesses to disprove those charges. But in view of the course 
that the case has now taken I see nothing to do now but to close it up, therefore I will 
move that the taking of evidence in this case be now closed, and that the witnesses be 


step shall be. 
Mr. Leynox.—Do not combine the two in one motion, but a a ibe? fi 
to the closing of the evidence, we want a vote on that, and with regard to the 
part we will of course vote with you. Oe 
Mr. CarveLi.—I am quite willing to do that. I move that the evidence be 
closed and that the witnesses be discharged. be Soh eae 
Question put and motion declared carried. 


The Committee adjourned. 


(For further proceedings, see pages 57 to 62.) 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON QUEBEC BRIDGE 


ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


Houser or Commons, 
WeEpDNESDAY, February 5, 1908. 


Resolved, that a Select Committee composed of seven members of this House be 
named for the purpose of investigating the conditions and guarantees under which 
this Government paid moneys to the Quebec Bridge Company and endorsed or 
guaranteed the bonds of the said company, and what measures were adopted by the 
Government to ensure the preparation of suitable plans of construction and the proper 
execution of the same, and what security the Government at present possesses for the 
sums already received by and guarantees given to the company. 

That the said committee be empowered to send for persons, papers and records, 
and to employ a shorthand writer to take down such evidence as the committee deem 
necessary, and that the evidence be printed from day to day for the use of said com- 
mittee, and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. 


(Signed) THOS. B. FLINT, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuurspay, May 14, 1908. 


Ordered, that the said committee be composed of Messrs. Maclean (Lunenburg), 
Talbot, Galliher, Chisholm (Antigonish), Monk, Barker, Walsh (Huntingdon). 


Attest. 


WMBLOR, 18 1ILIONAE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Monpay, June 1, 1908. 
Ordered, that the said Committee have leave to sit while the House is in session. 


Attest, 
THOS. B. FLINT, 
Clerk of the House. 
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Ordeal that the Return in answer to an Address to His Excellency the Governor 
General of the 12th December, 1907, for a copy of all Orders in Council, correspond- 
ence, reports, memoranda, papers and documents, since the ist day (ae df anuary, 1900, 
relating to the Quebec bridge, including all reports and Orders in Council relating to 
the plans and specifications for the works of the undertaking or to any approval thereof 
by the Governor in Council, or by the department of Railways and Wanals, the same 


being Sessional Paper No. 154a. 


Attest, 
PHOS 332 BNA, 


Clerk of the House. 


Fripay, June 12, 1908. 


Ordered, that the Report of the Royal Commission on the Quebee Bridge Inquiry, 
together with the evidence (Sessional Paper No. 154), be referred to the said Com- 
mittee. 


Attest, 


THOS: BS Eine 
Clerk of the House. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON QUEBEC BRIDGE 


lode Ovets by 


Houser or Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, July 15, 1908. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed for the purpose of 
investigating the conditions and guarantees under which the Government of Canada 
paid moneys to the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company, and endorsed or guaranteed 
the bonds of the said company, and what measures were adopted by the Government 
of Canada to ensure the preparation of suitable plans of construction and the proper 
execution of the same and what security the Government at present possesses for the 
sums already received by and guarantees given to the Company, beg leave to present 
the following Report, viz. :— 

1. The Quebee Bridge Company was incorporated in 1887 for the purpose of 
constructing a bridge across the St. Lawrence River, at or near Quebee City. By sub- 
sequent legislative Acts the Company’s charter was revised and amended, and by 
Chapter 177 of the Statutes of 1903, the name of the Company was changed to the 
Quebee Bridge and Railway Company. 

2. In 1889, a subsidy of one million dollars was voted by the Parliament of Can- 
ada to the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company, towards the construction of the 
bridge. Of this subsidy, $374,353 was eventually disbursed to the Company. The sum 
of $250,000 was granted as a subsidy to aid the construction of the bridge, by the 
Government of the Province of Quebec, and $300,000 by the City of Quebee for the 
same purpose. 

3. In 1900 the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company entered into a contract with 
M. P. Davis, for the construction of the substructure, and in 1903, it entered into a 
contract with the Phenix Bridge Company, of Pittsburg, U.S.A., for the construction 
of the superstructure. 

The plans and specifications of both were approved by the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals ,of Canada ,by C. S. Schreiber, its Chief Engineer. 

4. On October 19, 1903, an agreement was entered into, between the Government 
of Canada, and the Quebee Bridge and Railway Company, which said agreement is 
fully set out as a schedule to Chapter 54 of the Statutes of Canada for 1903, which 
Act confirmed said agreement, whereby inter alia, the Company released any claim 
to the unpaid balance of the subsidy of one million dollars voted in 1899, and the 
Government of Canada, agreed to guarantee the payment of the principal and interest 
of the bonds, debentures or other securities of the Company, the amount not to exceed 
$6,678,200, which amount was considered necessary to liquidate the liabilities of the 
Company as of that date and complete the construction of the bridge. 

The Company was also obliged under the agreement, to procure a surrender of 
the stock of the Company held by subscribers, and which had not been fully paid, and 
to deliver in substitution therefor fully paid stock for the amount actually paid on 
such shares, and which amounted to $65,585.70. 

The Company by this agreement also undertook to procure subscribers for ad- 
ditional stock, to the amount of $200,000, which was to be fully paid prior to the 
issue of any bonds bearing the Government guarantee. 

vil 
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5. The Company fully complied with the provisions of the agreement regarding 
the substitution of fully paid shares for partially paid shares held by subscribers to 
that date, and also procured the subscription of $200,000 of additional stock. 

6. The Company issued in 1904, and in the following two years, bonds to the 
value of $6,678,200, which were guaranteed by the Government of Canada, and upon 
which issue of bonds as collateral, the Company procured advances from the Bank 
of Montreal, to the extent of $5,016,066. a 

7. It was urged before the Committee that contrary to the provisions of the agree- 
ment ratified by Chapter 54 of the Acts, 1903, the issue of the said bonds preceded 
the payment of the $200,000 of additional stock by reason of the fact that a cheque 
of M. P. Davis given in payment of subscription of stock, in the sum of $94,900 was 
not immediately converted into cash and that there was, therefore, in this respect, not 
a compliance by the Company with Section 4 of the agreement of October 19, 1903. 

The Company regarded the cheque as cash, and certified to the Government that 
full payment of the $200,000 of additional capital had been made, and the Govern- 
ment, thereupon, guaranteed the issue of the bonds above referred to. 

The full $200,000 had not, as a matter of fact, been placed by the Company to its 
credit with its bankers at the time the bonds were guaranteed, although a cheque 
sufficient to make up the amount was then held by the Company as above stated. 
Subsequently, the cheque was placed to the credit of the Company and the full $200,- 
000 was used by the Company for the purposes of the undertaking. 

8. The matter of the suitability and character of the plans of the bridge, both as- 
to the substructure and the superstructure, the methods and system of inspection 
during the construction and kindred and allied questions, has been the subject of 
investigation by a Royal Commission, subsequent to the destruction of the bridge in 
August, 1907. The Report of the said Royal Commission being now before Parlia- 
ment, your Committee deem it inadvisable to make any comment in relation thereto, 
particularly as the questions involved are largely of a technical character. 

9. The whole undertaking of the Company is mortgaged to secure the Govern- 
ment guaranteed issue of bonds. Of these bonds the Government now holds approxi- 
mately $2,330,000 of the whole issue of $6,678,000. The balance of the same is held 
by the Bank of Montreal which claims as of April 30, 1908, against these bonds, the 
sum of $3,773,223.71. The bank is under obligation to the Government to deliver the 
balance of the bonds to the Government on payment of the balance of advances and 
stipulated interest. 

Under Chapter 35 of the Acts of 1903, the Government is empowered to advance 
to the Company, money to release from the pledging to the bank, the bonds in ques- 
tion, and under this legislation, the $200,000 referred to was advanced and a propor- 
tionate amount of the bonds was received by the Government as above stated. 

When the Bank of Montreal is paid its claim by the Government, the Govern- 
ment will possess the whole bond issue and will have an undivided lien upon the sub- 
structure of the bridge and approaches, including the Chaudiere bridge and a large 
amount of delivered material. The substructure cost over $1,000,000, and the ap- 
proaches referred to, over $1,000,000, and the value of the delivered material amounts 
approximately to $1,000,000. 

Your Committee also beg to submit herewith for the information of the House, 
the minutes of their proceedings, the evidence taken by them during the enquiry, and 


the es filed in connection therewith; and recommend that the exhibits be not 
printed. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


A. K. MACLEAN, 
Chairman. 
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_ SELECT COMMITTEE ON QUEBEC BRIDGE 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


ComMmMITTEE Room, 
Frmay, May 22, 1908. 
The committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 


Present: Messieurs Barker, Chisholm (Antigonish), Galliher, Maclean (Lunen- 
burg), and Monk—5. 


On motion of Mr. Galliher, Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), was chosen chairman. 
The Chairman read the Order of Reference. 


On motion of Mr. Monk, it was ordered that Mr. Ulric Barthe, secretary of the 
Quebee Bridge Company, be summoned to appear before this committee at its next 
meeting and to produce before the committee the said company’s book of minutes of 
its meetings, its books of accounts, its contracts with regard to the works of construc- 
tion of the said Quebec bridge, and contracts and agreements for loans and advances, 
its stock register and books connected therewith; the said company’s correspondence 
with the Dominion government and members thereof in reference to all matters and 
things connected with the said Quebec bridge; and all papers and documents generally 
having reference to the construction and completion and the providing of the necessary 
funds for defraying the cost of the aforesaid bridge. 


The committee then adjourned till Tuesday, June 2 next, at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 
Attest, 
N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 


ComMITTEE Room, 
Tuespay, June 2, 1908. 


Committee met. 


Present—Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), in the chair; and Messrs. Barker, Chis- 
holm (Antigonish), Galliher, Monk and Walsh (Huntingdon.)—6. 


The chairman laid on the table a return to an Order of the House, dated Decem- 
ber 12, 1907, for a copy of all Orders in Council, correspondence, reports, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, since January 1, 1900, respecting the Quebec Bridge, &e. 

Mr. G. A. Bell, of the Department of Railways and Canals, laid on the table 
original papers giving report and evidence submitted by the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the Quebec bridge collapse, in 3 vols. Also a roll of plans. 

Mr. Ulric Barthe, secretary of the Quebec Bridge Company, was called, sworn 


and examined (in part) by Mr. Monk. ; 
Witness’ examination discontinued, pending the arrival of the papers called for 


by his summons. 


Committee rose to resume at 2.30 o'clock, p.m. 
1x 
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2.30 o’clock, p.m. 


Committee resumed. 


Mr. G. A. Bell, of the Department of Railways and Canals, laid on the ae os 
papers used by the Royal Commission in the course of their inquiry at Quebec, whic 
were sent at the close thereof to the Railway Department at Ottawa. aks 

Also, a printed copy of the report of the Royal Commission on the bee of the 
collapse of the Quebec bridge—which was filed and marked as Exhibit No. s : 

Mr. Barthe having produced the books of accounts, &e., of the Quebee Bri = 
Company, the members of the committee proceeded informally to the examination o 


the same. 


The committee then adjourned until Tuesday next, 9th instant, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


Attest, 


N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF Commons, 
CommitTEE Room 32, 
TurEspay, June 9, 1908. 


Committee met. 


Present—Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), in the chair; and Messrs. Barker, Chisholm 
(Antigonish), Galliher, Monk and Walsh (Huntingdon)—6. 


Mr. H. T. Ross, assistant deputy minister of finance, in attendance before the 
committee on behalf of the Finance Department, was given leave to put questions 
to witnesses, if such be deemed necessary, to facilitate the enquiry. 


Mr. Barthe, secretary of the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company, was recalled 
and further examined by Mr. Monk and others. 


During his examination, the following papers, &e., were filed and marked as— 

Exhibits Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6—Five bank books of the Quebec Bridge and Rail- 
way Co. 

Exhibits Nos. 7 to 16, inclusive—Ten cheques aggregating the sum of $5,000 
deposited to the credit of the Quebee Bridge and Railway Co., by the directors thereof. 

Exhibit No. 17.—Copy of resolutions of shareholders and minutes of directors 


referring to same, in connection with annual grant of $5,000 to the directors of said 
company for attendance, &e. 


Exhibit No. 18.—By-laws of the Quebec Bridge and Railway Co. 


At one o’clock p.m., committee took recess. 


: Four o’clock p.m. 
Committee resumed. 


Mr. Barthe’s examination was continued by Mr. Monk and others. 


During his examination, the following documents were filed and marked as— 


Exhibit No. 19—Agreement for advances dated 23rd Feb., 1904, between the 
Quebec Bridge Company, the Dominion Government, and the Bank of Montreal. 
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Exhibit No. 20.—Copy of contract for superstructure between the Quebec Bridge 
Company ‘and the Phenix Bridge Co. 


Witness retired, but to remain in attendance. 


: Resolved, that the committee proceed to the examination of Mr. G. A. Bell, 
assistant accountant of the Railways and Canals Department, at its next sitting. 


Committee then adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 


Attest, 
N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 


CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1908. 


Committee met. 


Present :—Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), in the chair; and Messrs. Barker, 
Chisholm (Antigonish, Galliher, and Walsh (Huntingdon)—5. 


Mr. H. T. Ross, assistant deputy minister of Finance, and Mr. G. A. Bell, assis- 
tant accountant of Railways and Canals Department, were again in attendance. 

_ Resolved, that Mr. J. H. Paquet, treasurer of the Quebec Bridge and Railway 
Co., in atitendamce before the committee since yesterday, be formally summoned to 
attend jas a witness. 

Mr. Barthe laid on the table two statements he was yesterday requested ‘to 
prepare for the committee—which were filed and marked as 

Exhibit No. 21.—List of shareholders present or represented by proxy at annual 
general meetings of Quebec Bridge Co. 

Exhibit No. 22—Memo. showing attendance of directors appointed by the gov- 
ernment at Board meetings of Quebec Bridge and Railway Co., from date of appoint- 
ment, January, 1904. 

The following paper was filed ,and marked ‘as 

Exhibit No. 23.—Sta'tement showing amounts voted by shareholders to directors 
and the manner in which these grants were dealt with by the directors themselves. 


Mr. Monk being detained in the House, the committee rose to meet again at 
3 o'clock p.m. 


Three o’clock, p.m. 


Committee resumed, with all the members thereof present. 


Three volumes of origina! papers giving report and evidence submitted by ‘thie 
‘Commissioners of Inquiry into the Quebec Bridge collapse, laid on the table of the 
committee by an official of the Railways and Canals Department (Mz. G. A. Bell), 
on 2nd instant, were marked as Exhibits Nos. 24a, 24b, and 24e, respectively. 
Also, a roll of plans relating to these original papers, produced before the com, 
mi'ttee by Mr. Bell, was marked as Exhibit No. 24d. 

Mr. G. A. Bell, assistant accountant of Railways and Canals Department, was 


called, sworn, and examined by Mr. Monk and others. 
During his examination, the following papers were filed and marked as 
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Exhibit No. 25-——Cancelled cheque of M. P. Davis in favour of Quebec Bridge 
Company, dated January 27, 1904, on Bank of Montreal, for $119,900. 
Exhibit No. 26.—Cheque of M. P. Davis in favour of Quebec Bridge Company, 
diated February 21, 1907, on Bank of Montreal, for $94,900, paid into bank same 
‘date. 
‘ Exhibit No. 27—Statement showing details of first payment of $898,264.73 
‘trom bond account (Quebee Bridge and Railway Co.) 

Witness identified Exhibit No. 23 as having been prepared by himself. 

Mr. Paquet, treasurer of Quebec Bridge and Railway Company, filed the follow- 
ing paper, which was marked as 

Exhibit No. 28.—List of first shareholders of Quebec Bridge Company and 
tamount of their shares, &c. E 

The following papers were filed and marked as 
Exhibit No. 29.—Recapitulation of engineer’s progress estimate of work done 
by ‘tha Phenix Bridge Company (Mr. Bel’s statement B.) 

Exhibit No. 30.—Contract dated June 19, 1900, betwicen Quebee Bridge Com- 
pany and M. P. Davis for substructure of bridge. 
Exhibit No. 31—Release Quebec Bridge and Rai.way Company and others to 
‘Thos. McDougall. 
: Exhibit No. 32.—Comtract dated July 27, 1903, between M. P. Davis and the 
‘Quebec Bridge and Railway Company for construction of railway, &e. 

Mr. Barthe recalled to identify Exhibits Nos. 21 and 22 as having been pre- 
pared by himself. 

Resolved, that the examination of Messrs. Ross (Finance Department), and 
Barthe be proceeded with, at the next sitting of the committee. 


Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 3 o’clock, p.m. 


Attest, 


N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 


CommitTEre Room, 
.TuHurspay, June 11, 1908. 


Committee met at 3 o’clock p.m. 


Present—Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), in the chair; and all the other members of 
the committee. 

Messrs. Ross (Finance Dept.), Bell (Railways and Canals Dept.), Barthe and 
Paquet were in attendance. Also, Mr. S. N. Parent, president of the Quebee Bridge. 
and Railway Co., who had likewise attended the previous sittings of the committee. 

A mortgage trust deed, dated Feb. 1, 1904, between the Quebec Bridge and Rail- 
way Co. and the Royal Trust Co. and the Dominion Government, was filed and marked 
as Exhibit No. 33. 

Mr. Ross, Asst. Deputy Minister of Finance, read a memo. showin 
: , » Te : g balance of 
peer rte Bank of Montreal by Quebee Bridge Co., which was marked as 

A further list of first shareholders of the Quebec Bridge and i 
filed and marked as Exhibit No. 28a. a 
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The following documents were filed and marked as— 


Exhibit No. 35.—Agreement between the Government of the Province of Quebec 
and the Quebec Bridge Co., dated Nov. 27, 1900. 

Exhibit No. 36.—Agreement between the City of Quebec and the Quebee Bridge 
Co., dated Sept. 22, 1900. 

Exhibit No. 37.—Letter (in French) dated February 12, 1902, from L. A. Tascher- 
eau to Mr. Barthe, secretary of Quebec Bridge Co., re remunerations to directors of 
said company. 

Exhibit No. 38.—Letter (in French) dated Nov. 26, 1903, from same to same re 
grant of $5,000 to directors. 

Exhibit No. 39.—Account of Gormully & Orde, of Ottawa, against the Quebec 
Bridge & Railway Co., for legal services. 

Exhibit No. 40.—Subsidy agreement between the Dominion Government and the 
Quebee Bridge Co., dated Nov. 12, 1900. 


Mr. Bell re-called and further examined by the Chairman and others. 
Witness retired. 


Mr. Ross, in answer to a question, stated that the records of the Finance Depart- 
ment’s connection with the Quebee Bridge & Railway Co. were contained in the bound 
books, A, B, and OC, forming part of Sessional Papers No. 154a before the committee— 
These three bound books were then marked as 

Exhibit No. 41.—Copy of files re Quebec Bridge & Railway Co., from Sept. 13, 
1900, to May 25, 1904, (Letter A). 

Exhibit No. 42.—Do, do, from July 14, 1904, to July 11, 1907 (Letter B). 

Exhibit No. 48.—Do, do, from Sept. 12, 1904, to Feb. 11, 1908 (Letter C). 


Mr. Barthe recalled and further examined by the chairman and others. 
Witness retired, 


Mr. J. H. Paquet, treasurer of the Quebec Bridge & Railway Co., was called and 
discharged from further attendance. Witness submitted a list of shareholders of the 
eld company who remained with the new company when Mr. Parent was made a 


director and president of the re-organized Bridge Co. Said list being marked as 
Exhibit No. 44. 


Mr. Talbot moved, that the chairman be instructed to move in the House to-morrow 
that the report of the Royal Commission on the Quebee Bridge inquiry, together with 
the evidence (Sessional Papers No. 154), be referred to this committee. 

Which was agreed to on division. 


Resolved, that the following directors of the Quebec Bridge & Railway Co., viz.: 
Messrs. Sharpley, Price, Lemoine, &ce., be requested to attend the next meeting of the 
committee. 


Committee then adjourned to the call of the chair. 
Attest, 


N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, June 18, 1908. 


Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Present—All the members of the committee, with Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg) in 
the chair. 

Mr. Bell, assistant accountant of Railways and Canals Department, was in 
attendance. Also, Hon. S. N. Parent, president of the Quebec Bridge ‘and Railway 


Company, and the following directors of said company, viz.: Hon. J. Sharples, and 
Messrs. H. M. Price, G. LeMoine and P, B. Dumoulin, all of Quebec. 


Mr. H. M. Price was called, sworn and examined by Mr. Galliher and others; and 
cross-examined by Mr. Barker and others. : 
Witness retired. 


Mr. G. LeMoine, called and sworn. 


It being one o’clock p.m., committee took recess. 


Four o’clock p.m. 
Committee resumed. 


Mr. Price was given leave to explain a certain part of his evidence given this 
morning. 

Mr. LeMoine recalled and examined by Mr. Galliher, and cross-examined by Mr. 
Monk and others, t 

Witness retired. 

Mr. Thos. McDougall, general manager of the Quebec ‘Bank, Quebec, called, 
sworn and examined by Mr.’Galliher and others. 

Witness retired. 

Mr. J. G. Scott, general manager of the’'Quebece and Lake St. John Railway Co., 


Quebec, called, sworn and examined by Mr. Galliher and others; and cross-examined 
by Mr. Monk. : 


Witness retired. 


Hon. J. Sharples, president Union Bank, Quebec, called, sworn and examined 
by Mr. Galliher and others; and cross-examined by Mr. Monk and others. 


Witness retired. 


Mr.'P. B. Dumoulin, manager Molsons Bank, Quebec, called, sworn and examined 
by Mr. Galliher, and cross-examined by Mr. Monk. 


Witness retired. 


Resolved, that the examination of Hon. S. N. Parent, president of the Quebec 
Bridge and Railway Company, and of Mr. Henry Holgate, chairman of royal commis- 


sion on the cause of the collapse of the Quebec bridge, be proceeded with at next 
meeting of the committee. = ? 


Committee then adjourned until Tuesday next at eleven o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 


N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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HovusEe or Commons, 
ComMMitTEE Room No. 22, 
TUESDAY, June 23, 1908. 


Committee met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


Present: Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), in the chair; and Messrs. Chisholm (Antig- 
onish), Galliher, Monk, and Walsh ( Huntingdon).—5. 


Hon. S. N. Parent, Mr. Bell (assistant accountant of Railways and Canals Depart- 
ment) and Mr. A. E. Hoare (chief engineer of Quebec Bridge Company) were in 
attendanee. Also, Mr. Lorenzo Robitaille, M.P., by request of chairman. 


Mr. Robitaille, M.P., was called and examined by Mr. Galliher. 


Mr. Robitaille withdrew, to prepare a statement regarding the financial condition 
of Quebec Bridge Company, as understood by himself, and as represented in his 
speech in the House on April 26, 1907. 


Hon. Mr. Parent, president of Quebee Bridge & Railway Company, called, sworn 
and examined by Mr. Monk. (His evidence being taken down in the French language 
by a stenographer sworn for the purpose.) 


At one o'clock p.m., Committee took recess. 


Three-thirty o’clock p.m. 
Committee resumed. 
Mr. Henry Holgate, C.E., Montreal, attended as requested. 


Mr. Holgate was called, sworn and examined by Mr. Monk, and others, and cross- 
examined by the chairman and others. 


Witness discharged. 
Mr. Parent’s examination was then resumed by Mr. Monk. 


Witness retired. 


The following paper was filed and marked as Exhibit No. 45—First annual report 
of the directors of Quebec Railway Bridge Company, dated June 4, 1889, and signed 
by J. B. Forsyth, president, and by L. F. Burroughs, secretary. 


Mr. Robitaille, M.P., submitted his statement regarding the financial condition 
of Quebee Bridge Company, as understood by himself on April 26, 1907, and was 
further examined thereon. 


Mr. Robitaille then withdrew. 
Committee adjourned until Tuesday next, 30th instant. 
Attest, 


N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Housse or ComMons, 
CommiTTEeE Room No. 62, 
Turspay, July 7, 1908. 


Committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m. 

Present—Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), in the chair, and Messrs. Barker, Chisholm 
(Antigonish), Galliher, Monk and Walsh (Huntingdon)—6. 

By request of the chairman, the following persons were in attendance, viz., Hon. 


Mr. Fielding, Minister of Finance; and Mr. Robert Douglas, C.E., of Railways and 
Canals Department. Hon. Mr. Parent and Mr. Henry T. Ross were also in attendance. _ 


Hon. Mr. Fielding called, and examined by Mr. Monk and others. 
Retired. 

Mr. R. Douglas called, sworn and examined by Mr. Monk and others. 
Witness discharged. 

Mr. Henry T. Ross called, and examined by Mr. Monk and others. 


Mr. Barker asked for the production of a complete statement of the accounts be- 
tween the Phenix Bridge Company and the Quebee Bridge Company from the begin- 
ning; also with regard to the substructure. 


Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 3 o’clock, p.m. 


Attest, 


N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Commirrre Room No. 62, 
WepnNEspay, July 8, 1908. 


Committee met at 3 o’clock p.m, 


Present: Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), in the chair; and Messrs. Chisholm (Anti- 
gonish), Galliher; Monk and Talbot.—5. 


Hon. Mr. Parent and Mr. G. A. Bell, assistant accountant of Railways and 
Canals Department, were in attendance. 

Mr. Bell, recalled and examined by Mr. Monk respecting the complete statement 
asked for previously by Mr. Barker, of the accounts between the Phenix Bridge 
Company, &e. 


Witness discharged. 


The following document was filed by Mr. Parent and marked as Exhibit No. 46: 
—Return to an order of the House dated June 18, 1891, for a copy of the report of 
C. eet ees a survey made by him of the River St. Lawrence immediately 
opposite and in the vicinity of the city of Quebec, for the purpose of determining 
whether it was possible to build a railway bridge there. a YS eneeaaaatiag 
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On motion of Mr. Monk, it was 
: Ordered, that Mr. N. Béchard, accountant and auditor, Quebec be summoned by 
wire to appear before the committee to-morrow (Thursday). 


Mr. Monk asked that Appendix No. 6 (Sessional Papers No. 7 for year 1896) of 
the Quebec Legislature, being a report of Mr. C. E. Gauvin ‘respecting the proposed 
bridge over the St. Lawrence at Quebec,’ be filed as an exhibit. 

~ The chairman ruled the document as being irrelevant to this inquiry. 


Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 


Attest, 


N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF CoMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
THURSDAY, July 9, 1908. 


Committee met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Present: Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg), in the chair; and Messrs. Barker, Chisholm 
(Antigonish), Galliher, Talbot, and Walsh (Huntingdon)—6. . 

Hon. Mr. Parent, and Mr. G. A. Bell of Railways and Canals, were in attendance. 


The name of Mr. N. Béchard, a witness summoned to appear before the Committee 
this day, being formally called by the clerk, and there being no response thereto, it 


was 


Resolved, that the books, &e., produced by the Quebee Bridge Company be returned 
to Hon. Mr. Parent, subject to all or any of them remaining at the disposal of the 


Committee for the purpose of the inquiry. 


The Committee then adjourned to the call of the chair. 


ComMITTEE Room, 
_ Wepnespay, July 15, 1908. 
Committee met at 8.30 o’clock p.m. . 


Present: Mr. Maclean (Lunenburg) in the chair; and Messrs. Barker, Chisholm 
(Antigonish), Galliher, Monk, and Walsh (Huntingdon)—6. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of their report. 


Mr. Galliher moved that the following Draft Report, marked ‘A,’ be adopted as 
the report of the committee. 
(For this Draft Report see Report of the Committee, page vii). 
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Mr. Monk moved in amendment, that the following Draft Report, marked ‘B,’ be 
adopted as the report of the Committee in lieu of the foregoing :-— 


‘B’ 
Y.—FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE QUEBEC BRIDGE COMPANY. 


1. The Quebec Bridge Company was incorporated in 1887, and, having regard 
to its undertaking to construct a bridge across the St. Lawrence at or near the City 
of Quebec, the cost of which would be at least $6,000,000 the Company was from its 
inception deplorably weak financially. 5; 

2. Of its modest nominal stock capital of $1,000,000, never, until the arrange- 
ments of 1903 to be presently referred to, did the money paid in by its shareholders 
exceed $65,000, and even of that amount, so petty for such a vast undertaking, some 
$20,000 consisted, not of cash found by the promoters, but of the proceeds of fees” 
voted by them to the directors and paid by the country itself for their services in that 
capacity. 

3. In 1890, the Province of Quebec voted to the enterprise a subsidy or aid of 
$250,000, and further aid of $300,000, was granted in the following year by the City 
of Quebec. : 

4. The Parliament of Canada also voted $1,000,000 in aid of the undertaking 
payable as construction progressed. 

5. The site being chosen, the substructure of the bridge progressed; but, in 1903, 
the Company had more than exhausted all its resources, its subsidies as well as its 
small paid-up stock capital were expended, and it had a floating debt of $779,550. 
Tt was then without money or means to further prosecute its enterprise. 

6. At this time, the Dominion had undertaken the construction of the National 
Transcontinental Railway whereof the Quebee Bridge was recognized as an essential 
and most important portion. The early completion of the bridge therefore was not 
only of national concern as a matter of trade and commerce, but any delay or mis- 
adventure would be fraught with most serious responsibility to the lessees of the 
eastern section of the great railway of which that bridge must necessarily be a part. 

7. In the condition of the Bridge Company, it was not possible to prosecute its 
undertaking without the aid of the Dominion, and refusal of such aid would have 
ensued a forfeiture and abandonment of the venture. The obvious duty of the Goy- 
ernment therefore was to refuse aid, to deal liberally with the promoters, and to take 
over the property and hold the bridge as a public work. 

8. The president and directors of the Bridge Company, hopeless though their case 
appeared to be, succeede din inducing the Government to agree to guarantee the Com- 
pany’s bonds up to $6,688,200, the amount required to meet its liabilities and finish 
the bridge. 

9. An Order in Council was thereupon passed on the advice of Ministers setting 
forth the terms and conditions of the proposed guarantee and an Act of Parliament 
was passed to confirm the same. The Act referred to (3 Edward VII., Chapter 54) 
was passed in the last hours of a long session, and in the course of a few days was 
rushed through the Senate and House of Commons with undue haste and without 
opportunity for deliberation and- proper consideration. a 

10. One of the conditions enacted was that before the guarantee should be given, 
the Company would procure the subscription and full payment in cash of $200,000 of 
additional stock, and apply the said money to a specific object, the restoration of 
oe discount which had previously been allowed on an issue of the company’s 

onds. 

11. That condition was only in part fulfilled, though the Government, haying 
accepted the written certificate of the Company’s officers that it had been fully ear- 
ried out, guaranteed the new issue of bonds. Attention is called to the admission of 
the Honourable the Finance Minister in his evidence, that had this deception been 
known to him, he would not have authorized the execution of the guarantee. 
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12. The Government’s present liability or outlay on bonds, subsidy and special 
guarantee to the Bank of Montreal is $6,322,008.13, represented as follows :— 


Mpsidyee ase Pe 2) 28) 374.353: 00 
Special indebtedness to Bank af Montred! pe A 174,431 36 
Liability on bonds with interest to 30th bosib 1908. 5,773,223 77 


, $6,322,008 13 


The Bridge Company’s assets consist only of some stone piers and. abutments, 
some iron material ,and some land as approaches; but the above materials are only 
available to persons who may undertake to use them, if suitable, in constructing a new 
bridge, under a new.plan, upon the same site. 

The Bridge Company has practically no assets to satisfy its liability to the Gov- 
ernment. 


II.—PLANS. 


13. Neither at the time when the subsidy of $1,000,000 was granted to the Bridge 
Company, nor later when the Government advised the larger liability of guaranteeing 
$6,678,200 of bonds, nor at any time, was there reasonable precaution taken by the 
Government to ensure the sufficiency of the plans and specifications, and their due 
observance in the progress of the work. 

14. Parliament, in effect, imposed upon Government the duty to approve the 
plans and specifications, and the consequent duty to provide themselves with indepen- 
dent expert engineering advisers competent to pass upon the sufficiency thereof and 
to prevent any unauthorized departure therefrom. But those duties were so neglected 
and ignored that the Government has been throughout without expert professional, 
advisers, responsible only to them, in so vast an undertaking involving millions of 
public money, and as unhappily it has proved, also involving many lives. 

15. The Quebec Bridge Company’s engineer, Mr. Hoare, for the purposes of the 
$1,000,000 subsidy, had prepared specifications which were merely the general bridge 
specifications of the Government in ordinary use in cases of subsidies. These came 
before the Department of Railways and Canals and Mr. Douglass, the bridge engi- 
neer therein, found fault with and reported against the unit stresses. Unfortunately, 
his report received insufficient attention, probably because of the greater authority, 
attached to Mr. Cooper, of New York, the consulting engineer of the Quebec Bridge 
Company. 

16. But when, for the purposes of the guarantee of $6,678,200, the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Railways found himself called upon to examine for approval the plans and 
specifications of the bridge, he formally applied for authority to employ a specially 
qualified bridge engineer. Such authority was granted by Order in Council of 21st 
July, 1903. 

17. The Quebec Bridge Company’s consulting engineer, and the Bridge Gompaty, 
objected to such a course; and thereupon, for some incomprehensible reason, the em- 
ployment of an expert bridge engineer to act independently was at once abandoned 
by the Gomernment itself. 

18. It is also incomprehensible how it came to pass that, as the Government so 
early as July, 1903, were acting upon their determination to guarantee the $6,678,200 
and had then procured His Excellency’s assent to an Order in Council for the em- 
ployment of an expert consulting engineer to advise upon the plans and specifications, 
and as Parliament was in-session, how came it, we repeat, that for three months 
thereafter the Government withheld the matter from the knowledge and consideration 
of Parliament, and only introdueed a Bill upon the subject in the last hours of a 
session of nearly eight months duration. 

19. The Government having, as already stated, voluntarily abandoned its inten- 
tion to provide itself with competent and independent professional advice, continued 
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to the end to leave the work wholly in the control of the Quebec Bridge Company, 
while every dollar of the expenditure, even the salaries of the Company’s officials and 
experts, were provided by the guarantee of the Dominion. 

20. The famous structure was in immediate charge and control, upon behalf of 
the Quebec Bridge Company, of that Company’s own engineer, a gentleman who, in 
the opinion of Your Committee, had not that experience and professional skill abso- 
lutely essential to the safety and success of so vast and so exceptional an undertaking. 
That engineer was obliged to rely upon the advice and assistance of a consulting 
engineer, who, though of high reputation, is advanced in years, and had to be con- 
sulted in New York, where he lives. When the catastrophe was imminent, one of the 
staff was obliged to visit New York to obtain the consulting engineer’s advice as to 
what action should be taken. 

21. The Government, wholly unrepresented upon the work, left the public inter- 
ests absolutely in the hands of the Quebec Bridge Company, which Company, in the 
opinion of Your Committee, was incompetent, and, having regard to the relations 
between it and the Government, utterly unfitted for that position. 

22. Your Committee are of opinion that the Government stand without much, if 
any, useful recourse against the Quebec Bridge Company for the sums disbursed or 
for which the Government has rendered itself liable :— 


Subsidy: sc ee eee $ 374,353 -00 
Liability on bonds with interest to 30th April, 1908 5,773,223 77 
Extra amount claimed by Bank of Montreal.. .. .. 174,431 36 


$6,322,008 13 


23. It does not appear that proper, or any enquiry was at any time made on 
behalf of the Government with regard to the ability of the Phenix Bridge Company 
to perform its contract, or to make good any failure or default therein, nor as to its 
ability to make compensation where such may be due. 

24. The evidence before Your Committee established that in any future con- 
struction of this magnitude it will be advisable that plans and specifications be passed 
upon by a board of at least three competent engineers. 

25. Your Committee desire to express their opinion that the submission to Par- 
liament in the last few hours of a session of matters of such moment and complexity 
as were involved in the said ..ct of 1903, is fraught with danger to public interest, 
and, in their opinion, the instance herein alluded to was, under the circumstances, 
inexcusable. 


And the question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division. 

And the question being put on the main motion, it was carried on division. 

-Ordered, that the Draft Report marked ‘A’ be presented to the House as the 
report of the committee. 


The committee then adjourned sine die. 


Attest, 


N. ROBIDOUX, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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LIST OF EXHIBITS 


No. 1.—Printed copy of the report of the Royal Commission on the cause of the col- 
lapse of the Quebee Bridge, published in the Hngineering Record. (Not 
printed). 


Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6.—Bank books of the Quebec Bridge Company. (Not printed). 


Nos. 7 to 16, inclusive-—Ten cheques aggregating the sum of $5,000 deposited to the 
credit of the Quebec Bridge Company by the directors thereof. (See 
pages 12, &., of evidence.) 


No. 17.—Copy of the fesolutions of shareholders and minutes of directors’ meetings. 
referring to same, in connection with annual grant of $5,000 to the 
directors of the Quebec Bridge Company for attendance, &e. (See pages 
18 &e., of evidence.) 


No. 18.—By-laws of the Quebee Bridge Company. (Not printed). 


No. 19.—Agreement for advances dated February 23, 1904, between the Quebee Bridge 
Company, the Dominion Government, and the Bank of Montreal. (See 
pages 33, &e., of evidence.) 


No. 20.—Copy of contract for superstructure between the Quebec Bridge Company 
and the Phenix Bridge Co. (Not printed). 


No. 21.—List of shareholders present or represented by proxy at annual general meet- 
ings of Quebee Bridge Company. (Not printed). 


No. 22.—Memo. showing attendance of directors appointed by the government ab 
board meetings of Quebee Bridge and Railway Company from date of 
appointment, January, 1904. (Not printed). 


No. 23.—Statement showing amounts voted by shareholders to directors and the man- ~ 
ner in which these grants were dealt with by the directors themselves. 
(Not printed). 


Nos. 24a, 24b, 24c, 24d.—Original papers giving report and evidence submitted by the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Quebec Bridge collapse; and roll of 
plans. (Not printed). 


No. 25.—Cancelled cheque of M. P. Davis in favour of Quebec Bridge Company dated 
January 27, 1904, on Bank of Montreal for $119,900. (See page 47 of 


evidence.) 
No. 26.—Cheque of M. P. Davis in favoui of Quebec Bridge Company dated February 


21, 1907, on Bank of Montreal, for $94,900 paid into bank same date. 
(See page 47 of evidence.) 


No. 27.—Statement showing details of first payment of $898,264.73 from Bond 
Account. (See page 53, &e., of evidence.) 


ae 28.—List of first shareholders of Quebec Bridge Company and amount ‘of their 
shares, &e. (See page 66 of evidence.) 
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_ 298a—Further list of first shareholders of the Quebec Bridge and Railway Co. 


® (Not printed). 


_ 29.—Recapitulation of Engineer’s progress estimate of work done by the Phenix 


Bridge Co., Mr. Bell’s statement, (p. 577 in Sessional Paper No. 154a.) 


_ 30.—Contract dated June 19, 1900, between the Quebec Bridge Co. and M. P. 


Davis for substructure of bridge. (Not printed). 


31—Release Quebec Bridge and Railway Co. and others, to Thos. McDougall. 


(Not printed). 


_ 32.—Contract dated July 27, 1903, between M. P. Davis and the Quebec Railway 


and Bridge Co.,*for construction of railway, &e. (Not printed). 


. 33.—A mortgage trust deed, dated February 1, 1904, between the Quebee Bridge 


and Railway Company, and the Royal Trust Company, and the Dominion 
Government. (Not printed). 


_ 34.Memo. showing balance of indebtedness due Bank of Montreal by the Quebec 


Bridge Company. (See page 70 of evidence.) 


_ 35.—Agreement between the Government of Province of Quebec, and the Quebee 


Bridge Company, dated November 27, 1900. (Not printed). 


_ 36.—Agreement between the city of Quebec, and the Quebec Bridge Company, 


dated September 22, 1900. (Wot printed). 


. 37.—Letter dated February 12, 1902, from L. A. Taschereau to Mr. Barthe, 


Secretary of Quebec Bridge Company, re remunerations to directors of 
said company. (Not printed). 


. 38.—Letter dated November 26, 1903, from same to same, re grant of $5,000 to 


directors. (Not printed). 


. 39.—Account of Gormully & Orde against the Quebec Bridge and Railway Co., 


for legal services. (Not printed). 


. 40.—Subsidy agreement between the Dominion Government, and the Quebec 


Bridge Company, dated November 12, 1900. 


. 41.—Copy of files of Finance Department re Quebec Bridge and Railway Com- 


pany, from September 13, 1900, to May 25, 1904. (Letter A.) (Not 
printed.) 


. 42.—Do, do, from July 14, 1904, to July 11, 1907. (Letter B.) (Not printed.) 
. 43.—Do, do, from September 12, 1904 ,to February 11, 1908. (Letter C.) (Not 


printed). 


. 44.—List of Shareholders of the old company, who remained with the new com- 


pany when Mr. Parent was made a director, and president of the re- 
organized Bridge Co. (Not printed). 


. 45.—First annual report of the directors of the Quebec Railway Bridge Company, 


dated June 4, 1889, and signed by the president and secretary thereof. 
(Not printed). 


. 46—Return to an Order of the House dated June 18, 1891, for a copy of the 


report of C. Schreiber, Esq., upon survey made by him of the River St. 
Lawrence immediately opposite and in the vicinity of the city of Quebec 


for the purpose of determining whether it was possible to build “y 
bridge there. (Not printed). uild a railway 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 
CoMMiTTEE Room No. 30, 
Orraws, Fray, May 22, 1908. 


The Select Committee appointed ‘for the purpose of investigating the conditions 
and guarantees under which the government paid moneys to the Quebee Bridge Com- 
pany, and endorsed or guaranteed the bonds of the said company, and what measures 
were adopted by the government to ensure the preparation of suitable plans of con- 
struction and the proper execution of the same, and what security the government at 
present possesses for the sums already received by and guarantees given to the com- 
pany,’ met at 10.30 a.m. 


On motion of Mr. Galliher, Mr. A. K. Maclean (Lunenburg) was elected chair- 
man, 


The chairman read the order of reference. 
~ Mr. Monx.—I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that the resolution which you have just 
read provides the committee with all the necessary machinery and powers to enable it 
to conduct the investigation with which it has been entrusted by the House? 

The CHamman.—Yes, I do not see that anything further is necessary. 

Mr. BArker.—It is very comprehensive in its terms. 

Mr. Monx.—I presume that this meeting is merely for the purpose of organization. 
When next the committee meets it is desirable that it should be able to proceed with 
some work, and with that object in view I move that Mr. Ulric Barthe, the secretary 
of the Quebee Bridge Company, be summoned to appear before this committee at its 
next meeting and to produce before the committee the said company’s book of minutes 
of its meetings, its books of accounts, its contracts with regard to the works of con- 
struction of the said Quebec bridge, and contracts, and agreements for loans and 
advances, its stock register and books connected therewith; the said company’s corre- 
spondence with the Dominion government and members thereof, in reference to all 
matters and things connected with the said Quebee bridge, and all papers and docu- 
ments generally having reference to the construction and completion and the providing 
of the necessary funds for defraying the cost of the aforesaid bridge. e 

Mr. Gautiner—That is a pretty comprehensive motion; do I understand that 
actually has reference to such parts of their books and papers as refer to any dealings 
between the company and the government? 

Mr. Monx.—That also occurred to me, Mr. Galliher, and I made it, as you see, 
somewhat comprehensive, because if there are parts of those books or papers that have 
no reference to this inquiry we can eliminate them at once from consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN—With reference to their stock book, would the praduction of that 
be necessary, or is it fair to.ask them to produce it. 

Mr. Barker.—Supposing they had a very large stock subscription, with a liability 
of 90 per cent still remaining unpaid, that is an asset, and part of the conditions of 
their guarantee was that there should be a certain amount subscribed. ~ 

Mr. Monx.—It is a provision of our guarantee that there are to be $250,000 stock 


subscribed. 5 
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Mr. Gaturmer—TI take it that we can decide that point when the time comes. So 
far as I am concerned I haven’t a copy before me of the order of reference, so that I 
do not know exactly what the powers of the committee are, but we can settle that 
question afterwards. ; ; 

The Cuamman.—The production of the stock book of a company is something I 
never like to ask for myself, but in this case I suppose there are circumstances which 
may render it necessary to call for the production of the company’s stock book. 

Mr. BarKER.—We cannot by any resolution which we may pass enlarge our powers, 
which are limited by the order of reference. 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday, June 2, at 10.30 a.m. 


TUESDAY, June 2, 1908. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, presid-. 
ing. 


The CHAIRMAN.—This committee, Mr. Monk, was organized at your suggestion. 
If you could give us, just in a few words, what will be the scope of the examination, 
I would like it myself. I don’t know whether the other members would or not. As 
far as I am concerned I do not know anything about this matter. 

Mr. Monx.—I am ready, Mr. Chairman, to proceed with the examination of Mr, 
Barthe, who is here to-day. It would be difficult for me to define exactly what the 
scope of the examination will be, but we will endeavour to keep it, of course, within 
the instructions given to us by the House and cover the ground indicated in the 
resolution. 

The CHairMan.—We cannot go beyond that, that is true. I thought perhaps it 
would be less than that. 

Mr. Monr.—No. I think we will go over the ground indicated in the resolution. 
We have nothing to do with the technical part of the Quebec bridge, just the busi- 
ness end which concerns the Dominion government, the financial responsibility, and 
what precautions were taken by the government before it advanced the money or 
passed the bonds which are mentioned in the legislation concerning the bridge. 


Mr. Utric Bartue, Quebec, called and sworn and examined. 


Mr. Monx.—I suggested to Mr. Barthe that on account of the composition of 
a committee it would facilitate matters if he would undergo his examination in 
‘nglish. _ Nevertheless, Mr. Barthe, as I understand, prefers being examined in 
French. I understand that the documents which Mr. Barthe has brought up here are 
not now in his possession; they are in trunks which will arrive to-day by the noon 
train. I think, perhaps, Mr. Barthe, we might open your examination in English and 
if you find it inconvenient, when we resume, the committee can provide a French 
stenographer for you. Would that suit you? 

The Wirness.—I would prefer very much that my examination be altogether in 
French, of course. 

Mr. Monx.—But we might open your examination in English. 

: The Cuamman.—I fear that if Mr. Barthe’s examination takes place in French 
owing to the composition of the committee, you, Mr. Monk, will be about the only 
person able to follow it. We would have to make some provision for that. I think 
perhaps the witness can get along in English. 
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Mr. Monx.—If the examination takes place in French we shall need an inter- 
preter. 

The CuamMan.—Which will be very awkward. 

Mr. Monx.—I think, Mr. Barthe, you are about as familiar with the English 
language as with the French, are you not? 

The Wirness.—I could not say. I am for ordinary business affairs, but it is 
different being here as a witness. 

The CHairman.—This is a matter of ordinary business. I think you can get 
along all right in English. x 

Mr. Barxer.—We will be able to understand his English. 

Mr. Cuisnorm.—If the witness feels any diffidence about giving his evidence in 
English it would be unfair to ask him to do so. 

The CHamman.—lI think we can try him any way. I wish to say that I have 
received from the Clerk of Public Records a number of documents which were reported 
to the House. They were moved for, I think, by Mr. Borden, leader of the opposi- 
tion, in connection with this matter. I have not looked at them myself. 

Mr. Monx.—I think we may state to the witness that the committee will endea- 
vour to meet his desire in respect to the examination. We may, perhaps, just open 
the examination of Mr. Barthe in order to see what course we are going to follow. 
You have no objection to that ? : 

The Witrness.—You will have to pardon my English if I do not answer correctly. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. You are secretary of the Quebec Bridge Company?—A. Yes. Now the Quebec 
Bridge and Railway Company. : 

Q@. And you have come here in answer to the summons that was sent you by the 
secretary of the committee, have you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When were you appointed secretary of the company?—A. In March, 1897. 

Q. Had the company been in existence then for some time?—A. It was then 
reorganized. 

Q. In 1897?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what salary were you appointed, Mr. Barthe?—A. It was a nominal salary 
because it was largely a work of devotion at the time. 

Q. And what is your salary now?—A. It is now $2,400 per annum. It was then 
$50 a month. 

Q. Have you a pamphlet, Mr. Barthe, in which all the legislation concerning 
the company is contained?—A. Yes, but I have not got it here. I did not bring it 
with me. That information is to be found in the Statutes, of course. 

Q. Have you not got the legislation collectively in one pamphlet?—A. Yes, I 
have collected most of it, but it is at the office. 

Q. Could you produce that pamphlet before the committee?—A. Well, I would 


have to write for it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is it printed?—A. Yes, these are only printed copies of the different Statutes. 
Q. Have you got many of them?—A. I have got only one for my own use. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Are there not some copies of that pamphlet in the company’s office?—A. I 
have got only one bound for my own use. 

Q. Will you send for it and produce it before the committee 2—A. Certainly. 

Q. Have you brought with you, Mr. Barthe, the different documents mentioned 
in the resolution of the, committee which was communicated to you and which you 
were to produce? Have you those documents now in your possession?—A. No, not 
now. Well, they are on the way to Ottawa. 
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Q. They are actually on the way up?—A. Yes. 

Q. From Quebec?—A. From Quebec. : 

Q. When do you expect them to arrive 2—A. They told me at the railway office 
this morning that they should be here by the noon train. I have got the two checks 
for the two trunks billed to Ottawa yesterday in Quebec. I expected that they would 
follow me. 

Q. They contain all the documents which were indicated in the copy of the reso- 
lution that was sent to you, I suppose?—A. They contain what I thought answered 
the summons. 

Mr. Monx.—It is somewhat difficult, Mr. Chairman, to proceed usefully in the 
absence of these documents. On the other hand, if Mr. Barthe expects their arrival at 
noon, he might bring them up and deposit them in the hands of the secretary of the 
committee and the members of the committee might have access to them, which would 
probably shorten the examination of this witness very considerably. s 

Mr. Gaturser.—There is only one thing about that, Mr. Chairman: In the pro- 
duction generally of books and documents there may be contained in them certain 
things that are not at all within the purview of this committee. It has) struck me since 
reading over the minutes of the last meeting that probably the better way to get at what 
is desired would be if we had an idea of what questions we want to ask the witness 
to meet this case. Then the books and documents having reference to them could be 
produced. What I desire is to preserve absolute secrecy so far as regards anything 
not in any way connected with this investigation. For instance, a merchant, we will 
Say, sues a man on an account. Well, I have seen leaves in his account-books fastened 
together, excepting those having reference to the particular matter. The idea was that 
no one would probe into matters outside of that being tried. 

Mr. BarKer.—No one has objected to producing any papers. 

Mr. Monx.—That is what I was going to say. I understand the objection of Mr. 
Galliher, and certainly it is one which is often pointed out in courts of law, but I 
gather from the witness, and from the company itself, that there is no objection to 
placing these documents generally before the committee. 

The CHAirMAN.—I think the witness ought to be here in charge of these papers. 
Tt is not fair to ask this corporation to come here and throw two trunks of papers on 
the table and leave them here. 

Mr. Barker.—If they have no objection why should we raise any. 

The CHamman.—The members of a parliamentary committee must protect wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Barxer.—We must investigate. 

The CuHamman.—Certainly. That is right. We must investigate. 

Mr. Parent.—On behalf of the Quebec Bridge Company let me say that we have 
no objection at all to producing the documents. They will be here, but they must be 
brought away by the secretary after the meeting is over. They are private documents 
belonging to the company and we cannot allow them to remain here in the building. 

The CHAmRMAN.—You mean after the committee is over? 

Mr. Parent.—After the committee is over. 


The CHamrMAN.—Certainly. I think too that while these documents are here being 
examined the secretary ought to be here also so as to safeguard them in every way. 

Mr. BarKker.—Certainly, provide every safeguard. 

Mr. Parent.—We have already had some documents before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Quebec bridge that were not sent back to us. They were originals and we 
don’t want that to be repeated. That is why I say that although every document 
required will be put before the committee they must be brought back when the com- 
mittee is over. s 

Mr. Monx.—There will be no difficulty whatever about that, Mr. Parent. We will 
keep as few of the documents as we can and they will be under strict surveillance. 
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The documents when they arrive can be placed under the care of the secretary of the 
committee and if necessary Mr. Barthe can be present when we examine them. 

The Wityess.—I will keep the key myself, because I am responsible to the com- 
pany for their safe custody. 

Mr. Barker.—We had better understand where we are as a committee of this 
House. We had some years ago a stubborn and determined attempt on the part of a 
witness to refuse a committee full control over documents and books that he pro- 
duced. : 

The CuHairMan.—I know, but Mr. Barker 

Mr. Barker.—Allow me now, I am not going to occupy time unnecessarily. The 
result was that finally we had to bring the witness in question before the House and 
he was made to produce his-books and documents under penalty, he was made to do 
it. The witness contended that he would not allow any person to see anything in 
his books except certain items that he said related to the matter in question. How- 
ever, the House decided that he must produce the books and everything in connection 
with them; that the committee was entitled to them. J claim that it does not rest with 
the witness to say that he is going to keep these papers under lock and key, that he 
shall be the judge of what he is going to show or not going to show us. 

The CuHatrman.—He does not say that, Mr. Barker. 

Mr. Barxer.—I take exception to what he has said. 

The WitnEss.—I want to explain the remark. 

Mr. Barxker.—One moment. I think we had better understand where we are to 
begin with. I claim that we are here to investigate a certain matter and we have sum- 
moned a witness to produce books and papers. They ought to be here , but they are 
not for reasons that I do not think he is responsible for. However, those books and 
documents must be produced here and laid upon the table for the examination of every 
member of the committee. 

The CuHamMaNn.—So far as productions of papers are concerned, there is no dif- 
ference of opinion. The company have no objection to the production of those asked 
for, and all that the witness has said is that when they are not being used before the 
committee he wants to have them locked and in his possession. Now, that is the pro- 
cedure in all courts. If any witness is subpcenaed to produce a document he produces 
it. Afterwards it is his right to have it so long as the court is not engaged with it. 

Mr. Monx.—In our courts in the province of Quebec it is not permissible for a 
Witness to impose any conditions regarding the care of documents when he produces 
them before a tribunal. It is for the tribunal to take the necessary measures and 
when the proper time comes the witness will b@ reinstated in the possession of those 
documents. 

The CHamMan.—I do not think there is any need of our talking about that mat- 
ter. There will be no difficulty. 

Mr. Barker.—There must be a great many books that Mr. Barthe will produce 
that a short inspection will enable us to take an extract from and let the books go 
altogether; we will facilitate that in every way. But we should not be told at the 
beginning what we cannot have. We will find that out as we go along. 

The Wirness.—That is not my meaning, I never meant that. I want to put every- 
thing before the committee, but the only thing is when they are not being used I want 
to keep the trunks locked. 

Mr. Monx.—We will confine the key to Mr. Robidoux. He is secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

The Wirness.—I am responsible. 

Mr. Barker.—So is parliament responsible. 

Mr. Parent.—We are prepared to furnish everything that is aed by the com- 
mittee, but when the meeting is over we want to get possession of these books or docu- 


ments, whatever they are. 
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The Cuamman.—I do not think there will be any trouble about that. Can hel 
proceed, Mr. Monk, to any extent with the examination of the witness this morning 


By Mr. Barker: i : 

Q. What books or papers have you brought showing the financial standing ‘ the 
company at the time moneys were advanced or paid by the government from the begin- 
ning?—A. As a matter of fact, I took all the books of account as requested by my 
_ summons. I did not make any distinction, I brought all the books of account. 

Q. Everything?—A: All books and all minutes. : : 

Q. Have. you brought all books that will show to the committee the financial 
standing of the-company at the various times when advances or payments were made 
by the government?—A. Everything should be in these books. ; 

Q. You think they are?—A. I don’t know myself, I am not the treasurer of the 
company. 

Q. Who is the treasurer?—A. Mr. Paquet. 

Q. You can obtain charge and control of everything for the committee 2—A. Oh, 

es. 
x Q. There is no trouble about that. For example, we may want to investigate the 
fmancial standing of the company at a particular stage or stages. Will the papers 
you are producing enable us to do that or are you leaving in Quebec any papers that 
will bear on that point?—A. I did not leave anything in Quebec.  - 

Q. You have left nothing?—A. No. 

Q. To be clear. Supposing that there had been a million dollars of stock sub- 
scribed—that is a mere supposition—and only 10 per cent of it paid, there would be 
90 per cent of that million an asset of the company. Will the books you are producing 
disclose that sort of an asset of the company?—A. Assuming that, certainly. 

Q. Whatever it may be, ninety thousand, or nine hundred thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whatever it may be will the books you are producing show that?—A. Cer- 
tainly. The books show everything that was done. 

Mr.- Barker.—Then we will probably have enough to go on with for some time. 
We do not want to lose a day, and if there is a little give and take on both sides, I am 
sure Mr. Monk and myself will be glad to hamper the company as little as possible. 
We can take these books and examine them, and as far as possible have extracts made 
of what we want and then allow the books to go, subject to the call of the committee. 
A great deal can be done to facilitate matters in that way. We don’t want to trouble 
the company or any one else; but if we adjourn now and the books and documents are 
locked up until we meet again as a committee, we will have to spend a great deal of 
time in investigating them. 

The CuatrMAn.—Providing these books reach here at noon, do you wish to have 
them up this afternoon? 

Mr. Monx.—Yes, Mr. Chairman; I was going to suggest that if the witness would 
bring up the books at 2 o’clock and place them in the hands of the secretary, Mr. 
Robidoux, I would be ready to proceed with Mr. Barthe’s examination to-morrow. I 
understand he is going to remain over. 

The CuammMan (to the witness)—Then if you can get your trunks up to room 32 
this afternoon. 

Mr. CuisHotm (Antigonish) ——This examination should proceed in a regular way. 
No one who has asked for a committee of the House and summoned a witness to pro- 
duce books, should have those books sent to a private room and examined there. This 
investigation is a public one. The Quebec Bridge Company are interested in the mat- 
ter, too. They want to show that they have done their part in good faith. 

The CHairMan.—The idea is that this will expedite the inquiry. You may want 
to see the books, too. 


Mr. CuisHoitm.—The proper way is to put the witness on the stand and ask him 
to produce the books. 
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Mr. Monx.—We have done that. 

Mr. Cutsnotm. This is going to prolong the inquiry indefinitely, I think. We 
ought to know what we are called upon to investigate. The witnesses should be called 
to the stand and asked to produce the things we want. 

Mr. Monx.—I would like to know what my honourable friend means. Here is a 
witness who has been summoned to produce documents. He has not got them but 
nobody blames him for that. However, he has not got them. They are not in his pos- 
session. We are anxious to shorten his evidence. He expects the documents to arrive 
at noon. We are ready to look at those documents at 2 o’clock this afternoon and pro- 
ceed with the examination afterwards. Does my honourable friend want us to adjourn 
and sit at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Cuisno~m.—The proposal will be to adjourn until such time as the witness 
ean produce these books and documents and then proceed with the investigation. 

The Wirness.—I cannot promise that the books will be here. 

Mr. Gauiiner.—tThat is really the proper course. 

The Witness.—The railway people told me they expected the trunks would be 
here, but I cannot bind myself to have the books here if they have not arrived. 

The CHairRMAN.—There is no complaint whatever about that, Mr. Barthe. 

Mr. Monx.—There is no complaint whatever about that. The complaint seems 
to be on the part of my honourable friend when we make a proposition to save time. 

Mr, CutsHotm.—No. What I wish is that the books should be placed in court, 
placed in the hands of the witness and the witness examined on them. This com- 
mittee has no right to ask that the books be taken into the private room of some 
member of the committee and examined there. That is not a regular procedure. I 
do not say that there will be anything wrong in that, I have confidence that nothing 
improper or unfair would be done in connection with these books, but that is not the 
regular way to proceed. Moreover witnesses have a right to be protected as well as 
the curiosity of members to be satisfied within legitimate bounds. Witnesses have a 
right to be protected and when they come here they should feel that they are going 
to be treated in the same way as if they were in a court of law, that everything will 
be done above board and that their interest will not be prejudiced. 

Mr. Monx.—I don’t know what the custom is in Nova Scotia. In our province 
we proceed exactly in this way. We get a witness to bring his documents into court 
and they are deposited with the clerk of the court, and when the party is ready he 
proceeds with his examination. This is not a court. We hear too much of committees 
of this kind being courts of law. What we want is to shorten the examination of this 
witness and it seems to me that my honourable friend is wasting valuable time. Those 
documents unfortunately are not here at the present time. We asked that they be 
put—not in any private member’s room, who said that ?—but deposited with the clerk of 
this committee. If we are this afternoon afforded an opportunity of looking at the 
books, which we ought to have had this morning, then we will proceed with the 
examination of the witness. 

The CuamMAN.—I agree with anything that will hasten the conclusion of this 
inquiry, because I am sure we all want to get through with it as quickly as we can. [| 
think the suggestion made will help the matter.» I am sure all the members of this 
committee want to see the books and papers and the secretary will be here to explain 
matters. I want to be present myself this afternoon. 

Mr. Barxer.—I would like Mr. Barthe to be present. 

The Cuatrman.—Oh, yes; I think he should be. 

Mr. Gatuimer.—lIt is quite possible that committees of this kind do not proceed 
in the regular way that is followed in courts of law. I am absolutely certain that Mr. 
Chisholm is right in his statement as to the mode of procedure in a court of law. 
When the witness is brought to court he has his books beside him in the witness box 
and when a question is asked he is able to refer to them with respect to it. And the 
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books are open to the man who is questioning him. But I think we are in rather a 
different position from a court of law, and since the company have stated they have 
no objection to producing everything to the committee, anything that will expedite 
this inquiry it seems to me we need not quarrel over. 

Mr. Monx.—I would just like to say with reference to what Mr. Galliher has 
said, that if we are to be governed by the custom in a court of law, this matter having 
arisen in Quebec, we should be governed by the customs of the courts of law in the 
province of Quebec, although I deny absolutely that we are to be governed by any 
such custom. Now, any gentleman who has practised law in the province of Quebec 
knows that when a witness appears before the court and produces two or three trunks 
of documents, the examining lawyer is allowed to see as much of those documents as 
he wants. That is the custom of the tribunals in the province of Quebec. 

Mr. Barxer.—And it is the same in Ontario. 

Mr. Monx.—We are not going to be governed by the practice in the courts of law 
in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. CuisHorm.—Has not the counsel for the other side the right to be present 
when the documents are being examined ? 

Mr. Monx.—Of course, without any doubt. 

Mr. CuisHotm.—And is not the witness himself allowed to be present? 

Mr. Monx.—We do not ask that these books and documents should be produced 
in the room of any honourable gentleman. That is not what has been asked for here. 

Mr. CuisHorm.—That is precisely my contention. This examination should be 
made in the presence of the members of the committee and the witness should also 
be present. 

The CHarrman.—The Railway Department has sent over papers containing the 
evidence taken before the Royal Commission on the Quebee Bridge, also a roll of 
plans. Are these any good? 

Mr. Monx.—Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHammMan.—I don’t think this committee is asked to find out what was the 
cause of the collapse of the Quebec bridge. 

Mr. Barker.—The reference to us is broad enough for anything. We are to 
investigate the conditions under which payments were made and under which a guaran- 
tee was given. I don’t know any broader language that could be used than that. 


The committee adjourned until 2.30 o’clock. 


House oF Commons, 
Room No. 62, : 
TuEspDAy, June 2, 1908. 


i The committee met at 2.30 o’clock, p.m., the chairman, Mr, A. K. Maclean, pre~ 
siding. 


Mr. Bell, of the Department of Railways and Canals, appeared and filed with the 
committee a number of documents. 


The CHairMan. 
are? 

Mr. Betu.—They are really papers of the Quebee Bridge Company that were 
taken by the Royal Commission and afterwards returned to our department. I do 


Would you mind explaining to the committee what the papers. 
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not know what the documents are. I also place on file a copy of the Report of the 
Royal Commission as printed in the Engineering Record. 

Report marked Exhibit No. 1. 

The CHamman.—Have your trunks arrived, Mr. Barthe? 

The Wirness.—Yes, they are in this room. 

Mr. Barker.—I would suggest now, Mr. Chairman, a course that I think is usually 
followed in cases of this kind. The object of the preliminary examination of books 
and papers is to shorten the inquiry and get rid immediately of as many of the books 
as possible. Now, the committee may be considered as sitting and any gentleman that 
wants to take part in the examination can do so. I do not think it is absolutely essen- 
tial that every member of the committee remain all the time if he does not want to. 

The CHamMAN.—Very well. We will consider this an informal meeting of the 
ae in order to facilitate the examination of the books. Mr. Barthe, of course, 
will help. 


~ 


House of Commons. 
ComMITTEE Room 32, 
Tuesday, June 9, 1908. 


The committee met at 11.15 o’clock am., the chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, 
presiding. 


The examination of Mr. Ulric Barthe resumed. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. It was understood, Mr. Barthe, when we adjourned the other day that you were 
to get some documents at Quebec and produce them before this committee. There 
were amongst others, the four bank books of the company and the subscription list 
for stock. Have you been able to procure those books?—A. I have got the bank 
books. By some misunderstanding the subscription -books were left on the table at 
Quebec, but I have telephoned this morning for them and they will be here to-morrow 
morning. 

Q. Would you produce the bank books referred to before the committee ?—A.— 
Yes (producing books). 

Exhibits No. 2, 3 4 and 5. 

I might say that it is in the treasurer’s department and the treasurer had to 
come here to proceed to the audit of the books for the month with Mr. Bell. He 
is here present and he may be more able than I am to explain the details about these 
books. However, I have produced them. 

The CHairman.—Mr. Ross, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, is here attend- 
ing the sittings of the committee on behalf of the Finance Department. I suppose 
there will be no objection to his asking the witness a question at any time? 

Mr. Barxer—There will be no objection, as far as I can see. It is very proper, 
I think. 

The Wrrness.—There is another book, a duplicate of which will be here to- 
morrow. Wie had to have it prepared by the Banque Nationale at Quebec. 

Mr. Parent.—As to those books of the Quebec Bridge Company they are required 
for the company’s business. I don’t think we can leave them here. 

Mr. Monx.—We will release them as soon as we have done with them and made 


any extracts that are necessary. 
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By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Would you please indicate in the books just filed by you as Exhibits 2,3, 4,5 
and 6, traces of the deposit of the $200,000 of stock which was to be subscribed and 
paid in cash before the government granted a guarantee of the bonds issued by the 
company ?—A. That is one of those questions upon which you will have better satisfac- 
tion from the treasurer. 

The CuairmaN.—Perhaps Mr. Bell could aid Mr. Barthe in giving that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Beru.—Mr. Paquet could give that information in a minute. 

The Wirness.—I find there is another book which I now produce. 

Book produced and marked [Exhibit 6. 

The Witness.—I find the following entries: On the 1st February, 1904, a deposit 
in Molsons Bank in account with Quebec Bridge Company, $25,000. Hugh A. Allan’s 
cheque. On the 10th February, 1904, $50,000. Two cheques from Hon. John 
Sharples for $25,000 each, On March 18th another deposit of $25,000, G. T. R. 
(Grand Trunk Railway). On the 22nd February, 1907, deposited at the Bank of 
Montreal $94,900, a cheque from M. P. Davis. On December 16th, 1903, deposited at 
the Molson’s Bank, $4,933.34. On January 2nd, 1904, also at the Molson’s Bank, 
another deposit for $66.66, making in all five thousand. On the 19th January, 1904, 
another deposit of $100. It was for one shareholder, Mr: F. G. Fortier, a new 
shareholder. 


By Mr. Barker; 
q. Is that the five thousand?—A. Outside of the five thousand. 


by Mr, Monk: 

Q. Will you now please state to the committee whence came that sum of $4,900 
deposited in the Molson’s Bank to the credit of this $200,000 issue?—A. That is 
represented by cheques handed in by the directors in payment of stock to the amount 
of $5,000. I have got the cheques here; will I produce them? 

Q. If you please?—A. I now produce these cheques. 


EXHIBIT No. 7. 


No. 126. Quebec, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 
Pay to...) 6... -)-.).+ «se: s Hon. sN. Parent: 2 3) 5. | 
Two thousand five hundred... 0502 0 0) 
$2,500.00 S. N. Parent, 
(Paid) Pres, Q. B. Co. 
(The Molsons Bank (The Quebec Bridge & Railway 
Quebec Ulrie Barthe 
Dee. 16, 1903 Secy.-Treasr. 
Accepted Company) 
erg ee een: 
Ledger Keeper) 
Endorsed 
S. N. PARENT, 
=e for deposit only to credit of 
(The Molsons Bank (The Quebec Bridge & Rail 
Dec. 16, 1903. Ulric Bae ee 
Quebee Secy. and Treasr. 


Company. 
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EXT BIT No.8. 


No. 125. Quebec, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 
Wale ie eer Gite Moment. 2 Or order 
Mitinecmnindne die ame eee eee ie ek 200 Dollars 
$300.00 Se Se Neearent: 
ress. ©. 3b" Co: 
(Lhe Molsons Bank (The Quebee Bridge & Railway 
Quebec Ulric Barthe 
Dee. 16, 1993 (Paid) Secy.-Treasr. 
Accepted Company) 
Tees 6 does 


Ledger Keeper) 
Endorsed 
Gaspard LeMoine, 
for deposit only to eredit of 


The Molsons Bank (The Quebec Bridge & Railway 
Dec. 16, 1903. Ulric Barthe, 
Quebec Secy.-Treasr. 


Company ) 


EXHIBIT No. 9. 


No. 124. Quebec, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 
Ome re eee Je Beemer, Msq: ¢.... .. .. .. 3. Or order 
SisdireSiine g 6 60 cle ee rs 66400 Dollars 
$66.66 S. N. Parent, 
Pres. Q. B. Co. 
(Paid.) 
(The Molsons Bank) (The Quebec Bridge & Railway 
Quebec Ulric Barthe 
Jan. 2, 1904 Secy.-Treasr. 
Accepted Company) 
JPL ed Gee ae 


Ledger Keeper) 
Endorsed 
H. J. Beemer, 
for deposit only to credit of 


The Molsons Bank (The Quebee Bridge & Railway 
Jan. 2, 1904. Ulric Barthe 
Quebee Treasurer 


Company 
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No. 123. 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 


Pay i091 ere 
$166.67. 


(The Molsons Bank 
Quebec 
Dez. 16, 1903 
Accepted 
Perks 3S oe eee 
Ledger Keeper) 
Endorsed by 


Pay Quebec Bridge Co., 
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EXHIBIT No. 10. 


Quebec, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. 


. John Breakey, Esq. .- . Or order 
. ,. One hundred and sixty-six .. - 87490 Dollars | 
S. N. Parent, 
Pres. @. BoC: 
(Paid) 


(The Quebec Bridge & Railway 
Ulric Barthe 
Secy.-Treasr. 

Company) 


John Breakey. 


Dec. 
16 
1903 
Quebec. 


No. 122 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 


Ray toces oc 


Four ean dneds AAG : 5 ae 


$400.00 


(The Molsons Bank 
Quebec 
Dec. 16, 1903 

Accepted 
Perio es eee 
Ledger Keeper) 
Endorsed, 

R. Audette. 


For deposit only to credit of 


(The Quebec Bridge & Railway 


Ulric Barthe 
Secy.-Treasr. 
Company.) 


poe Mer aReeAidetten ae 


For deposit only to credit of 
(The Quebee Bridge and Railway 
Ulric Barthe, 
Secy.-Treasr. 
Company) 


EXHIBIT No. 11. 


Quesec, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. ~ 


soe. sOr order 
.- -°%o9 Dollars 


S. N. Parent, 
Pres. Q@.B. Co. 
(Paid) 

(The Quebec Bridge & Railway 
Ulric Barthe 
Secy.-Treasr. 

Company) 


(The Molsons Bank 
Dec. 16, 1903 
Quebec.) 
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EXHIBIT No. 12. 


No. 121 QueEBEc, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 
JER tas pres ner enenae SHonw Wen Garieany. .. >. .. .-..Or order 
4 on Tgp ERT UE eS ete "Three Hundred and thirty-three. . ...-2%400 Dollars 
$333.33 (Paid) S. N. Parent, 
Pres. Q. B. Co. 
(The Molsons Bank (The Quebec Bridge & Railway 
Quebec Ulric Barthe 
Dec. 16, 1903 Secy.-Treasr. 
Accepted Company) 
Ren. 
TLeteee Keener)” 
Endorsed, 
N. Garneau. 
For deposit only to credit of 
(The Quebec Bridge & Railway (The Molsons Bank 
Ulric Barthe Dec. 16, 1903 
Secy.-Treasr. Quebec.) 
Company.) 
EXHIBIT No. 18. 
No. 120 QueBEc, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 
Parrot es. Vesey Boswell, Haq. 3. .... .. ..-.. Or order 
Ses “hee hundred and sixty-six ...........-- ®%oo Dollars 
$266.67 (Paid) S. N. Parent, 
(The Molsons Bank (The Quebee Bridge & Railway 
Quebec Ulric Barthe 
Dee. 16, 1903 Secy.-Treasr. 
_ Accepted Company) 
IEGIsG Bla Gio eae eee 
Ledger Keeper) 
Endorsed, 


Vesey Boswell. 
For deposit only to credit of 


(The Quebec Bridge & Railway (The Molsons Bank 
Ulric Barthe Dec. 16, 1903 
Secy.-Treasr. Quebec.) 


Company.) 
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EXHIBIT No. 14. 


No. 119 QueEBEc, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 
Pay, to... .. .- ».-. MrgNarcisseioux) F--- -- - eee Or order 
_ .. Three hundred and sixty-six ..... .. -.- -- -- ®Aoo Dollars 
366.67 (Paid) S. N. Parent, 
; Pres: @: B: Co: 
(The Molsons Bark (The Quebec Bridge & Railway 
Quebec Ulric Barthe 
Dee. 16, 1903 Sec.-Treasr. 
Accepted Company) 
Ledger Keeper) 
Endorsed, 
N. Rioux. 
For deposit only to credit of 
(The Quebec Bridge & Railway (The Molsons Bank 
Ulric Barthe Dee. 16, 1903 
Secy.-Treasr. Quebec.) 
Company.) 
EXHIBIT No. 15. 
No. 118 QuEBEC, P.Q., 23rd, November, 1903. 
To THE MOLSONS BANK 
Pay to 2.0.2 22... 5... Mr. JB. Waliberte 22 = 8 oer 
vg bee nics ae os elawophundred a2 oe yk ee irate 
$200.00. (Paid.) S. N. Parent, 
Pres. Q.-B. Co. 
(Paid) 
(The Molsons Bank (The Quebee Bridge & Railway 
Quebec Ulric Barthe 
Dec. 16, 1903 See.-Treacr. 
Accepted Company) 
Pere 


Ledger Keeper) 
Endorsed, 
J. B. Laliberte. 
For deposit only to credit of 


(The Quebec Bridge & Railway (The Molsons Bank 
Ulric Barthe Dec. 16, 1903 
Secy.-Treasr. Quebec.) 


Company.) 
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- EXHIBIT No. 16. 


No. 117 QUEBEC, P.Q., 23rd November, 1903. 
Toc THE MOLSONS BANK 
ie peberr e 
rang fatiode taiideed’ pee ae ie se eS ae 1S 00f on! Dollars 
$400.00. (Paid) S. N. Parent, 
iPres: @: 1Bs Co: 
(The Molsons Bank (The Quebee Bridge & Railway 
Quebec Ulric Barthe 
Dee. 16, 1903 Secy.-Treasr. 
Accepted Company) 
Per. . 
Tas Tee 
Endorsed, 
Hi. M. Price. 
For deposit only to credit of 
(The Quebec Bridge & Railway (The Molsons Bank 
Ulric Barthe Dec. 16, 1903 
Secy.-Treasr. Quebec.) 
Company.) 


Q. I see, sir, that the ten cheques that you have produced purport to be the 
cheques of the Quebec Bridge Company, signed by you as secretary and by Mr. 
Parent as president?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you tell the committee in whose name this $4,900 of stock was taken? 
—A. It is not only $4,900, but $4,900 and $66, making five thousand. These cheques 
had been issued in accordance with the resolution of the shareholders at their pre- 
vious general meeting to be paid in cash to the directors for attendance fees. 

Q. Will you refer to the resolution itself?—A. The date of the resolution I have 
not got with reference to the last five thousand. 

Q. I think I saw the date of that resolution?—A. I think it was on the 2nd of 
October, 1902. 

Q. On the 2nd of Cetober, I find on reference to my notes, the resolution you 
refer to of the shareholders authorizing the company to pay $5,000 to the directors 
and president. Is that right?—A. Well, I would like to see the minute book. 

Q. I think it is the 2nd of September, 1903?—A. The resolution of the share- 
holders was dated on the 20th of October, 1903, voting ‘that a sum not exceeding 
$5,000 be voted to the board as remuneration to the president and directors for the 
services rendered by them during the year ending 30th of June, 1903. 

Mr. Monx.—Have you those cheques, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMAN.—They are down in the record. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That resolution was passed before the Quebec Bridge Company’s Act of 1903, 
was it not? 


Mr. Ross.—A few days before that. 
The CHairMan.—Chapter 54 of 1903 was assented to on the 24th of October. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Mr. Barthe, this sum of $5,000 voted, as you have just stated, was voted to 
the directors of the Bridge Company in payment of attendances, regarding which there 
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was no previous resolution fixing any remuneration for the directors, is not that so? 
—A. There had been some before. f 

Q. Yes, there had been, and we will come to that presently, but is it not a fact 
that those attendances for which the directors were then voted the sum of $5,000 
were covered by no previous resolution?—A. It was done in the regular way that year. 
I might say, in explanation as to the date, that the general meeting of the share- 
holders usually takes place on the first Tuesday in September, and that year, owing 
to the legislation going on in Ottawa, we had to adjourn the meeting from September 
to October, so that that meeting of the 20th of October, 1903, was an adjournment of 
the regular general meeting of the shareholders; practically this resolution would 
have been passed on the first Tuesday in September of that year if the general meet- 
ing had taken place on that day, but it could not take place for the reason I have 
stated. That resolution was practically a repetition of what had been done every year 
for two or three years before. 

Q. Let us understand this part of it, Mr. Barthe, because I think it is important. 
This vote of $5,000 was for past services rendered, was it not, by the board of directors 
in question?—A. Yes, as stated in the resolution, for the year ending 30th of June, 
1903. 

Q. As stated, for the year ending 30th of June, 1903, and the directors had on pre- 
vious occasions, by similar resolutions, been voted two sums, that is to say, $10,000 in 
1902 and $5,000 on the 2nd of September, 1902, for other attendances than those which 
were covered by this $5,000, is not that so?—A. Yes. 

The CHarman.—What is that, there was $15,000 besides this? 

Mr. Monx.—Yes, making $20,000 altogether. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Will you refer to the resolutions of the shareholders by which these two pre- 
vious sums of $10,000 and $5,000, respectively, were voted to the directors?—A. Yes, 
I have here copies of those resolutions. 

Q. Will you produce them, Mr. Barthe?—A. Yes, I produce them as exhibits 
before the committee. 

The CHamrman.—I see that these are not only resolutions of the shareholders but 
there is a resolution of the board. 

Mr. Monx.—-Will you attach them altogether-and make one exhibit? 


(Documents filed as Exhibit 17.) 


MEMORANDUM RE QUEBEC BRIDGE. 


1. (a) Copy of resolution shareholders’ general annual meeting, September 8rd, 
1901 :-— 


Moved by Amedée Robitaille, seconded by P. B. Dumoulin, and unanimously 
resolved :— . 

‘Whereas the construction of the Quebec bridge is now in an advanced state, 
which successful result is due to the unflinching and disinterested exertions of the 
president and directors; 

: ‘Whereas for the past four years the members of the board of directors have 
devoted themselves to the success of the bridge enterprise without any remuneration 
whatever for their services, and whereas more than one hundred and twenty sittings 
of the board have taken place since the reorganization of the company in 1897; 
‘That this general annual meeting of shareholders, considering that the gratuity 
of such services on the, part of the president and directors should not exceed the first 
two years, and considering, moreover, the special services rendered to the bridge enter- 
prise by the actual secretary, by the present resolution do authorize the board of 
directors to allow a sum not exceeding five thousand dollars for each of the two years 
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1399 and 1900, to be alloted between the president, directors and secretary in such man- 
ner as the board of directors may consider the best in the interests of the company.’ 
(b) Copy of resolution, directors’ meeting, January 15th, 1902 :— 


Moved by Mr. J. Breakey, seconded by Mr. G. Lemoine, and resolved :— 


‘Whereas the sum of $10,000 is due to the members of the board by virtue of a 

resolution passed by the shareholders at their last general meeting, and whereas the 
directors desire to take that amount in stock; 

; “That the amount allowed to the directors, other than the president, be divided 

between them according to their attendance at meetings of the board, and that they 

purchase new stock fully paid-up for the amount respectively received by them.’ 

(c) Re allotment of stock between president, secretary and directors, directors’ 
meeting, March 15th, 1902 :— 

‘Second consultation from legal adviser in reference to allotment of stock between 
president, directors and secretary was examined, and the secretary was authorized to 
- prepare an allotment list based on the attendance of directors between 11th March, 
1899, and September 3rd, 1901, date of last general annual meeting.’ 

2. (a) Copy of resolution, general annual meeting, Sept. 2nd, 1902 :— 


Moved by Hon. A. Robitaille, seconded by George Tanguay, and resolved :— 

‘That a sum not exceeding five thousand dollars ($5,000) be put at the disposition 
of the board as remuneration of the president and directors of this company for ser- 
vices rendered by them during the year ended June 30th Jast.’ 

(b) Ee $5,600 indemnity, directors’ meeting, October Ist, 1903 :— 

‘The secretary then submitted a record of attendance of directors during the year 
ended June 30th, 1902, and was instructed to prepare an allotment list according to 
the terms of the resolution of the general meeting in date of September 2nd, 1902, on 
the following basis: A sum of $2,500 being alloted to the president and an equal sum 
of $2,500 to be divided between the other directors in proportion to their attendance at 
board meetings during year ended June 30th, 1902; it being understood that the above 
amount is to be taken in shares of this company.’ 

8. (a) Copy of resolution re $5,000 indemnity, shareholders’ annual meeting, 
October 20th, 1903 :-— 


Moved by Cy. F. Delage, seconded by A. B. Dupuis, and resolved :— 

‘That a sum not exceeding five thousand dollars ($5,000) be allowed to the board 
as remuneration of the president and directors of this company for services rendered 
by them during the year ended June 30th, 1903,’ 

(b) Copy of resolution re $5,000 indemnity, directors’ meeting, October 20th, 
1903 :-— 


Moved by Hon. N. Garneau, seconded by H. H. Price, and resolved :— 


‘That the $5,000 voted by the shareholders for the remuneration of the directors 
to June 30th, 1903, be divided as follows, viz.: $2,500 to the president and $2,500 to 
the other directors, to be divided between them according to their attendance at meet- 
ings.’ 
4. (a) Re proposed fee for directors, directors’ meeting, March 29th, 1904:— 

‘Hon. N. Garneau proposed that regular attendance fee be voted to the directors, 
as is generally done in joint stock companies. The secretary was instructed to submit 
the question to the legal advisers.’ 

(b) Re proposed fee for directors, directors’ meeting, April 9th, 1904:— 

“A letter was read from Mr. L. A. Taschereau, the legal adviser, to the effect that 
the board have the power by resolution to provide for the remuneration of the directors 
as they deem fit, said remuneration being payable in cash.’ 

Copy cf resolution and copy of vote taken by directors — 

5, (a) Re directors’ fees, directors’ meeting, April 16, 1904. 
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Moved by Mr. G. Lemoine, seconded by P. B. Dumoulin:— 


‘That in consideration of the services rendered by the board of directors during 
the current year, the sum of $5,000 be voted to the president, the sum of $1,000 be 
voted to the vice-president and $500 to each of the other, directors for their attend- 
ance at meetings, and for all other vocations and services rendered in the interest 
of the company, said remuneration payable half yearly.’ 

The opinion of the board was unanimous as far as the president and vice-presi- 
dent were concerned, but some difference of opinion having been expressed on the 
question whether the remuneration of the other directors should be allotted, according 
to the attendance at meeting or not, it was decided to take a vote on that point, and 
the question was accordingly put by the president and the vote taken as follows:— 

Yeas.—Hon. N. Garneau, John Breakey, J. B. Laliberte, V. Boswell, Rod. 
Audette, and G. Lemoine.—Six. 

Nays.—H. M. Price, Nare. Rioux, VY. B. Dumoulin—Three. 

The main motion was then adopted unanimously. ’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What does this resolution of April 16th mean, ‘That in consideration of the 
services rendered by the board of directors during the current year, &., is that 
another amount of $5,0002—A. Yes, that is after the issuing of debentures. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. What is meant by ‘current year’ there? 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Will you please state to the committee in regard to the vote by the directors 
of the 16th of April, 1904, concerning the apportionment of $5,000, additional to the 
$20,000 already referred to, for services; was this $5,000 so apportioned, and at what 
meeting of the shareholders was that payment of $5,000 so authorized?—A. It was in 
consideration of services rendered by the directors during the current year, that is 
from June 30th, 1903, to June 30th, 1904. 

Q. From June 30th, 1903, to June 30th, 1904, and this was apportioned on the 
16th of April, 19047—A. It was so apportioned. 

Q. And it was voted by whom?—A. By the directors, by the board. 

Q. There is no resolution of the shareholders having reference to that special 
sum?—A. No, because I see here—there was a letter from the legal adviser of the 
board to the effect that the board had the power by resolution to provide for remu- 
ration of the directors as they deemed fit, said remuneration to be payable in cash. 

Q. Have you the opinion of the legal adviser upon that point?—A. No, I did 
not bring it with me. 

Q. Who gave that opinion?—A. The Hon. Mr. Taschereau, who was counsel for 
the company. 

Q. And he advised the board that they could vote money to themselves for their 
services without further authorization?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Gatiimer.—Would it not be well, Mr. Monk, as you go along to start at the 
first of these resolutions and place it upon record how the vote was apportioned, and 
when and to whom the shares for that money were allocated? 


Mr. Monx.—I just wanted before you take that up to complete this part of the 
evidence, 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Is this sum of $25,000 all?—A. $20,000. 

Q. No, $25,000; with this $5,000, the total sum voted to the directors for their 
services was $25,000, or are there any further amounts in addition to that?—A. I 
could not answer that precisely without looking up the book. 
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Q. You could not answer that just now; will you look it up during the recess 
and prepare a statement of all further sums in addition to $25,000 voted the direc- 
tors?—A. I think we can have that prepared quickly, yes. 

Q. And will you also have that letter of Hon. Mr. Taschereau?—A. Well, not 
to-day. 

Q. But when you have an opportunity to procure it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. I think we had better deal with the amounts voted and that were taken out in 
stock. -There has been a suggestion made that Mr. Bell can make out a statement 
of that and file it. 

Mr. Barker.—Can you do that, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Betu.—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barxer.—Then will you prepare that? 

The CHaiRMAN.—What you want is a statement of the remuneration that was 
converted into stock ¢ 

Mr. Gaturner.—And then following that up, and remuneration subsequently, 
either in stock or cash. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. The $15,000 spoken of as for attendance? Is that for services as well as atten- 
dance, travelling back and forth to New York and elsewhere; it did not mean simply 
attendances at the meetings of the board?—A. It was for general services and atten- 
dance, but it was based on the attendance. It was decided at first it was more just 
that way. The word ‘allotted’ was used because I had to apportion. I should have 
used the word ‘apportion.’ I had to make a list of the attendances and divide it up, 
so that they came to these uneven figures you see there—$160.66. 

Q. But these attendances were not for the chairman, they were for the directors 
other than the chairman?—A. The chairman’s was a regular fee—an annual fee. 

Q. He was being paid, not for his attendances at the meeting alone, but for the 
services he rendered in New York and elsewhere?—A. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Mr. Barxer.—We had better have resolutions on these points. These vague state- 
ments are not evidence. If there is any resolution to pay a specific sum annually to 
the president, let us have it. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Have you any resolutions regarding the salary of the president?—A. Not 
specially. 
Q. Apart from the resolutions to which reference has been made?—A. Not apart 
from the board’s resolutions. It was included in those resolutions. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 
Q. The board’s resolutions state thal the amount which was to be apportioned 
among the other directors 2A. The other directors, the president of the company 


being paid at a certain : 
Q. Was to be based on their attendance. It wes the other directors that received 
that proportion. The chairman himself was to be paid $2,500 for his services and 


attendance and the work that he had done?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There was no motion of shareholders granting to the president a stated sum, 
was there?—A. Well, later on I think there was. 
By Mr. Walsh (Huntingdon): 
Q. But not previous to this time?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 

Q. You are aware that the chairman had a good deal of travelling and a good 
deal of work to do other than what the other directors had?—A. Certainly; he was 
the soul of the whole thing, and he practically did all the work. 

Q. He lost a great deal of time and must have been put to a good deal of expense 


travelling?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Have you, Mr. Barthe, a statement of expense account for travelling in con- 
nection with the question which was put to you by Mr. Chisholm?—A. No, I have not. 
That can be gathered from the books, but I have no . 

Q. But you don’t pretend that any of these amounts just referred to, and amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $25,000, cover the travelling expenses?—A. I don’t think so. 
I think in some cases they would pay for their expenses and travelling expenses—dis- 
bursements. és 

Q. Disbursements?—A. Disbursements. We have very few of them, but we have 
a few vouchers for that. : 

Q. Well, will you, at your leisure, make up a statement of travelling expenses or 
disbursements paid to the president or directors?—A. Yes. 

The CHamrMAN.—For what period, Mr. Monk? 

Mr. Monx.—Well, from 1897 up to the present date. 

Q. Will you, please, also, Mr. Barthe, prepare at your leisure a statement showing 
the shareholders present at these three meetings regarding which you have already 
spoken, the shares held by them, those that were present by proxy and who the proxies 
were? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you do that, Mr. Barthe?—A. Yes, for the shareholders’ meetings? 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Yes, the shareholders’?—A. Yes. 

Q. The shareholders’ meetings when resolutions were passed authorizing the pay- 
ment of money to the directors? 

The CHamMaNn.—Do you confine it to these three meetings? 

Mr. Monx.—Just those three meetings. 

Q. Have you the by-laws of the company—A. They are in a book containing a 
compilation of the charters of the company and its by-laws, ete. 

Q. Will you produce the by-laws of the company?—A. Yes (producing by-laws). 

Pages 1 to 11 of the by-laws marked Exhibit 18. 

Q. And these by-laws contained in Exhibit No. 18, which you have just produced, 
are all the by-laws of the company in force, are they not?—A. They are all the by- 
laws. 3 

Q. The actual by-laws in foree+—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not see there any but amendments to by-laws that are in existence?—A. 
(Pointing to by-laws). This is the first part. These are the old by-laws, and in 1904 
we amended them on some points. 

Q. Can you point out in these by-laws which you have just produced anything 
authorizing the payment of sums of money to the directors for their services?—A. 
Well, that is a question of law. I could not give an opinion on that—whether it is 
authorized or not by the by-laws or by the charter. a 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Mr. Monk has not asked you to construe any clause but to see whether there 
is in the by-laws anything on that subject?—A. I would have to read them over and 
see. It requires the eyes of a good lawyer to. find that. 
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Q. Do you think you will be able to trace in the papers of the company the opin~ 
ion of Mr. Taschereau, legal adviser to the company, upon that point?—A. Upon 
the— 

Q. Upon the payments?—A. All the payments? 

Q. No, no, just the opinion as to the legality of the directors voting sums to 
themselyes—the opinion to which you referred a few moments ago?—A. Yes, I know 
there are some letters on all these questions. You know we generally consulted our 
lawyer and he gave us his opinion. J cannot say here from memory. 

The CHairMAN.—There is just one clause in the by-laws which has, by implica- 
tion, an indirect bearing. 

The Wirness.—Here is the amendment to clause 8 of the by-laws which says 
(reads) ; 

‘The affairs of the company shall be managed by a board of eleven directors, 
eight of whom were to be elected annually by ballot from among the shareholders at 
their annual meeting, each of whom, when elected director, must be proprietor of, and 
hold in his own name, at least fifty shares of the capital stock of the company on which 
all calls due have been paid, and they shall remain in office and be directors until their 
successors shall be elected, in case of any vacancy among the elected directors, the board 
may appoint a qualified shareholder to fill such vacancy. The three other directors 
are appointed by the Governor-General in Council and need not be possessed of the 
qualification required in the case of elected directors; they shall be entitled, as such 
directors, to the same fees or allowances from the company as are paid or allowed to 
the other directors.’ ; 

I think this is based on the amendment to the charter of 1903. 

Q. You will look and see if you find an opinion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were these three directors—the government appointees—eyer allowed any fees 
as the others were?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were?—A. Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Who were they?—A. They were Mr. J. B. Laliberte, Mr. Henri Rioux, and 
Mr. P. B. Dumoulin. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Will you file before the committee, when you have made it, a statement show- 
ing the date of appointment of these three government directors?—A. It is men- 
tioned in the minutes, I think. 

Q. The date of their appointment and the meetings which they attended? 

The Cuairman.—For what period? 

Mr. Barxer.—During their service?—A. Yes, that can be done. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. During their service as government appointees. Now, Mr. Barthe, in regard 
to this last $5,000 which appears to have gone to make up the $200,000 of stock 
required by the government in this agreement under the Act of October, 1903, that 
sum was chequed out to the directors by the company itself. Would you show me 
in the company’s bank book the trace of the payment of this $5,000 out of the funds 
of the company? You have shown me where the $5,000 went to the credit of that 
stock ? 

The CHarmman.—He has shown you the stamped paid cheques. 

Q. I want to see the book?—A. The question is one of those rather complicated 
ones. There is a statement of facts in which I could not absolutely concur. 
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Q. But you have got the bank book showing that amount of $5,000 actually passed 
to the bank as paid to the directors? They were all accepted on the same day, the 
cheques, 16th December ?—A. That is we deposited the cheques. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. You made the statement just now that the question contained a statement of 
facts in which you did not concur, what do you mean by that?—A. I could not under- 
take to repeat the whole question, but it seemed to me, you know, rather one of these 
complicated questions I would not give any opinion upon. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Barthe this: were the assets of the Quebec Bridge 
Company increased $1 by these cheques being issued to the directors and applied on 
that stock?—A. Well, that is not a question absolutely. 

Q. It is a simple question?—A. Well a question of fact. I don’t know 

Q. On the one hand you paid out five thousand on your bank and on the other 
hand you paid five thousand back again, is that not it?—A. Well we paid 

Q. You issued cheques against your bank account for the $5,000 to these gentle- 
men, did you not +—A. Yes, to their order, yes. 

Q. And they gave you the cheques back and you put them back into the bank 
account again /—A. Well, that—they paid with these cheques their stock, that part of 
the stock. 

Q. They gave you back these cheques on account of their stock they subscribed? 
—A. Well, I would not say they gave. I don’t remember exactly the fact. I know the 
cheques passed through the banks. I would not care to give any interpretation on 
that, you know. 

Q. Well, wait a moment. You issued cheques to the directors 7—A. Yes. 

Q. And the directors gaye them back to the company, is not that the case?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then was the company one dollar ahead in its capital by that transaction ?—A. 
Well, that is 

Q. Answer the question 2—A. Well, I would not 

Q. Had you a dollar more, by reason of the payment of that stock, than you had 
before you issued the cheques for the fees?—A. Well, the company was certainly 
getting more capital stock. Certainly because that money had been earned by the 
directors. They might have put that into their pockets and kept it. 

The CyammMan.—They were in the same position as if they had bought $5,000 
worth of steel girders and paid for them and then got Mr. Blank to subscribe. 

Mr. Barxer.—We will have to discuss that. 

The Cuatrman.—I see your point and I think you might as well leave it there. 
I think it is pretty clear. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. I would like to ask one question in connection with that. By the payment 
back into the treasury of these cheques that had been issued by the Quebee Bridge 
Company to the directors for $5,000, dated November 23rd, 1903, the company had 
discharged a debt to the directors; is that right; or is it not2—_A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. What would have been the position of the company’s accounts had the direc- 
tors turned those cheques into money to their own account, instead of buying the 
stock ?—A. The company would have been so much short. 

Q. It would have been that $5,000 short?2—A. Yes. 

The CuHamman.—Then there is the other question of interpretation of the statute, 
whether this was in compliance with the Act? 

Mr. Gatimmer.—Yes, I just wanted to make it clear on that point. 
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Q. You were present when this transaction took place and when the cheques 
were ordered to be issued?—A. Certainly I was.” 

Q. Was it not intended that they were to be handed back in that way on the 
stock ? Was or was it not the intention of all parties that these cheques were to be 
applied on $5,000 of that $200,000 ‘stock?—A. Not exactly from the beginning, not 
from the start. 

(). From the time of the issuing of those cheques?—A. At the time of the issuing, 
yes; it had been decided, but when it was voted by the shareholders it was not decided, 
there was in some cases no question 

Q. At the time when you issued the cheques to the directors it was understood 
that they were to hand them in on that stock?—A. Oh yes, in the meantime it had 
been agreed between the directors to take the stock. 

Q. Had you cash, at that time, of the company’s with which to pay these fees ?— 
A. I think the bank book will show it, yes; I have not the bank book in my hand. 

Q. Were those moneys the proceeds of discounts for certain purposes or had you 
actually cash balances to your credit?—A. We had balances; at that time we had 
current accounts with two or three banks and we always had money. 

Q. Always some money, eh? 

Mr. GauiHEer.—All those cheques issued show that they were marked good by 
the bank, and charged against the account. 

The CHamMAn.—What bank shows the balances, the Molsons bank ?—A. And the 
Quebee bank. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. This buying of $5,000 stock was a matter arranged among the directors them- 
selves 2? It was arranged among themselves ?—A. From the minutes it so appears. 

Q. There was no understanding, as between the stockholders and directors, that 
the directors should buy that stock ?—A. I do not think that—not by the shareholders 
—you have the resolutions there. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. At that time the Quebec Bridge Company had no source of revenue whatever, 
is not that the case? 

Mr. Gatumer.—What time are you speaking of? 

Mr. Monx.—The time that this transaction took place—November, 1903. The 
company, as a matter of fact, never had any source of revenue?—A. We had revenue 
through the shareholders and the calls for the capital itself. Its capital stock was 
its only resource. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. It was not earning anything then? 

The CuamMan.—Were you not earning subsidies? 

A. The company had no revenue and was not earning anything—— 

Mr. Gatumer.—Hadn’t you the provincial subsidies? 

Mr. Barker.—That is not ‘earning. The question is as to revenue. 

A. I understand you this way, that the company, not being in operation, had no 
revenue. 

Mr. Barker.—That is what I mean. 

Mr. Gatimer.—I think that ought to be made clear. ‘Revenue’ is rather a wide 
term. Whether it is revenue actually earned by operation of the project or whether 
it is something for the purpose of the company 

The CHarmMan.—It had a contingent revenue. 
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By Mr. Monk: 

Q. As a matter of fact, was not this $5,000 checked out of the proceeds of the 
discounts made by the company at the Molsons Bank, as shown by the book produced ? 
__A. That is a question of the treasury that I am not ready to answer; I could not 
answer; I am not competent to answer that question. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. About this $94,900 paid in by M. P. Davis on the 22nd of February, 1907, 
that formed part of the $200,000 extra capital stock prescribed under the Act?@—A. 
Yes, according to the statement made—— 

Q. The Act of 19032—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain how it was that a subscription of capital that was required 
by an Act of 1903 was not carried out until November, 1907?—A. I would not under- 


take to explain that point. 
The CHAIRMAN.—In other words, why was Mr. Davis’ cheque held; I suppose that 


is the point? 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. It is quite clear it had not passed to the benefit of the company. Why had 
that $94,900 not been received by the company in cash as so much of its additional 
paid-up capital?—A. I have myself no personal explanation to give of that, because 
I have only what appears in the minute book itself. 


By Mr. Galliher: 
Q. What was the date of that cheque?—A. It was given in 1904. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. There was no arrangement that you should not cash that cheque?—A. Myself? 
T haye—— 

The CHairMAN.—That is a treasury matter. 

A. I waited 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Of course, if you do not know, it is sufficient to say you do not know Nice 
I do not know. 
Q. There was no arrangement, to your knowledge, with Mr. Davis about the post- 
ponement of that payment ? 
The Cuairman.—He says he doesn’t know anything about it. 
A. All I know is what is in the minute book and the bank book. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. As secretary, have you any knowledge of any arrangement between the com- 
pany, or between the directors and the president of the company and Mr. Davis that 
that $94,900 should not be paid in cash?—A. No. : 


“e You do not know that?—A. I do not remember haying any special instructions 
as to that. 


‘ Q. Did you ever hear there was such an arrangement?—A. Well, I may have, 
ut—— 


The CHamMan.—But not officially ? 
A. Not officially. 
By Mr. Barker: 


Q. I want to know what you hear; I do not know whether you have an official ear 
or not. Have you any knowledge at all; tell us that, and then we will see whether it 


. 
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is knowledge we can put in evidence; of any arrangement by which that $94,900 was 
not to be paid in at once?—A. I was not a party to any such arrangement if there 
ever was such, but I only followed instructions that were Een to me to keep the 
cheque, to hold the cheque. 

Q. Who gave you those instructions?—A. Well, I do not ae ie exactly; it may 
have been the president or some of the directors, but I cannot say. I know at the time 
it was understood that the railways would come in and divide it between themselves. 
I understood that was one of the reasons. 

Q. Would you accept the directions of any ordinary director upon such a subject 
as that, or would you seek the direction of the president ?—A. Of course, it is generally 
the president who gives instructions. 

Q. Have you any recollection of that?—A. On that question? I could not; no, 
sir. 

Q. To your knowledge, was any arrangement ever made between the directors or 
the president of the company and Mr. Davis in relation to that subscription of stock 
by him?—A. No; I just received the subscription as secretary and gave the receipts 
for the stock. I was not party to any arrangement. 

Q. You never heard that there had been any arrangement in regard to aim other 
than the ordinary subscription by Mr. Davis, just the same as a subscription by Mr. 
Allan or anybody else; did you hear any special arrangement with regard to that 
$94,9002—A. No; I told you I was not a party to any negotiation of that kind; I 
was just acting as secretary, receiving the subscriptions and carrying out my instruc- 
tions. 

Q. I am not quite so sure when you make use of the words that ‘ you were not a 
party’ what you mean, do you mean that there was such an arrangement but that 
you were not a party to it?—A. I mean—that is why I do not like to be examined in 
English, it is not fair for me, because in my own language I would make myself plain. 

Q. I understand that you are not a party to any arrangement of that kind, but 
have you any knowledge of any such arrangement?—A. I said, no, I have no official 
knowledge of it, the only knowledge that I have—-- 

Q. You have no official knowledge?—A. As secretary. 

Q. You have no knowledge as secretary; have you any knowledge at all, Mr. 
Barthe?—A. You mean to say, have I heard by this man or that man that something— 

Mr. GaLiimer.—I want to object; if that knowedge comes from a source such as 
a director or the president of the company it is a proper question 

Mr. Monx.—The witness is asked, ‘Have you any knowledge’, and we all inter- 
Tere at once. 

Mr. Gatiimer.—I do not want to interfere at all, but the question whether it is 
evidence or whether it is not evidence depends upon who he received it from. If he 
has no knowledge from a director or the president of the company then it is not evi- 
dence. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The holding of this cheque and not cashing it was not your act, Mr. Barthe?— 


A. Well, yes, I held’ it: 
Q. You held it on the direction of your superiors?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Now, Mr. Barthe, I intend to get an answer to my question if it takes all 
week, as the saying is. I have asked you, have you any knowledge of any arrangement 
between the company, the directors or the president, and Mr. Davis with regard to 
that subscription by him? - 

Mr. GatimeEr.—I object to that. 

The Cuammain.—Let Mr. Barker finish his question. 
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By Mr. Barker: 

Q. I ask you, have you any knowledge on that subject?—A. No. 

Q. Now, wait a moment, you have told me two things, first of all that you have 
no official knowledge of it, and that you have no knowledge of it as secretary; that 
is not my question. I want you to say, ‘ Yes’ or ‘No;’ that is all I am going to ask 
you, have you any knowledge whatever on the subject? 

Mr. Gatumer.—I object to that question for this reason, that it will depend 
on the source whance it comes whether it is evidence. If Mr. Barker will alter his 
question by adding ‘from anyone in authority, then I think there could be no 


objection. 


By Mr. Barker : 

Q. He can say, ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ and then I can ask him from whom he obtained 
his information. : 

The CHammaN.—I do not understand your question myself, Mr. Barker, now 
what knowledge do you want ? You want to know if he has any knowledge of—— 

Mr. Barxer.—Any transaction. 

The CHaiRMAN. Or any arrangement—— 

Mr. Barker.—Between the company, or the directors or the president and 
Mr. Davis with regard to that subscription. 

The Cuamman.—As to whether he was to hold the cheque or mot ? 

Mr. Barxer.—Anything outside, as I have said before, the ordinary subscription 
of stock. 

Mr. CuisHotm (Antigonish).—It would have to be official knowledge, or if. it 
was not, it would not be evidence at all. 

The CHarrman.—As I understand it you want to know if the witness had any 
knowledge of any arrangement between the company ‘and Mr. Davis regarding his 
payment of that subscription ? 


By Mr. Barker : 

Q. From the company or any of the directors, or Mr. Parent +—A. No other 
knowledge than the instructions to hold the cheque until further orders and with 
the proper understanding which I may have gathered, at the time, that that payment 
was held to be divided later on between the railways, and then, I think too, that 
there was some question of Mr. Davis, some objection to Mr. Davis holding too much 
of the stock. 

Q. Objection by whom?—A. Generally among the directors, I would not men- 
tion anybody. 

The Cuairman.—That is a pretty fair answer. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. There was some hesitation about accepting his subscription for the whole ?— 
A. Yes, generally. 

Q. And therefore the matter was held in suspense ?—A. Yes, well, I had it in 
suspense, I got the cheque and I was told to keep it until further notice. 

Q. And this question as to whether he should be the holder of so much stock 
was, as you thought and understood, the reason for the holding of the cheque?—A. 
Yies, that was it. I might add, that the cheque, the first cheque was for over $100,- 
000, because it covered $25,000 of the Grand Trunk Railway which was paid in the 
month of February, some time afterwards, reducing the amount to $94,900. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. You say there was another cheque before this one for $94,900? 
The CHairMAan.—For $94,900 plus $25,000. F 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What became of that cheque for over $100,0002—A. It was exchanged for 
the other. 

Q. When?—A. After the payment by the Grand Trunk, [ suppose; after the 
Grand Trunk took the stock. 

Q. You got the cheque for the company of $94,900 plus & 5,000, and some time 
after you got the cheque for $94,900. Surely you are able to fix the dates to a certain 
extent? When was that cheque for $100,000 odd taken up and replaced by the cheque 
for $94,900? In what month or year? 

The CHAtrMAN.—Can you get that between now and this afternoon ? 

A. Perhaps Mr. Paquet can get it. 

The CHairMAN.—Can you get it for this afternoon, Mr. Paquet? 

Mr, Paquet.—Yeg, sir. 

The CuatrmMan.—Then we will get it this afternoon. 


By Mr. Gatliher: 


Q. I just want to have one point made clear. Do I understand it was not a ques- 
tion whether Mr. Davis would take the stock $94,900, but the question was whether 
the company was willing to give him stock to that amount? 

The CHairMAaNn.—I supose they wanted to conform with the Act. 

Mr. GALLinER.—That is all right, but I think it is a little different to what Mr. 
Barker expressed it. The way he expressed it would convey the meaning that Mr. 
Davis merely put up that cheque, but had no intention of taking, at any time, $94,900 
worth of stock. 

Mr. Barxer.—I did not say that. 


By Mr. Galliher : 


Q. That is the way it was put. I want to know—if you do not know, why say so— 
IT want to know if you know that it was a question of Mr. Davis wanting himself to 
take $94,900 or rather a question of the company not desiring to give him that much 
stock ?—A. There was a general desire. 

Q. The cheque was held?—-A. There was a general desire not to issue that amount 
of stock in the whole to Mr. Davis, because it was 

Q. A general desire with whom, with the company?—A. Of the company. 

The CHamMaAn.—Or the directors, which ? 

Q. There was $188,721 coming to Mr. Davis out of that anyway, wasn’t there— 
out of the $200,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that he was practically getting, under any circumstances, the proceeds of 
that subscription of $200,000?—A. Yes. 


The committee rose. 


House or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Turspay, June 9, 1908. 


The committee met at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, presid- 
ing. 
The examination of Mr. Barthe resumed: 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Have you had time to prepare the different statements which you were asked 
for this morning: travelling expenses, the opinion of Mr. Taschereau, a list of those 
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present at the shareholders’ meeting, the stock they represented and those that were 
represented by proxies, who were the proxies, and the attendance of the three directors 
uamed by the government?—A. As to the letters from Mr. Taschereau, I have to get 
them from Quebec. I can get them only to-morrow. As for the other statements, 
they are in the typewriter’s hands just now. 

Q. All the other statements are in the typewriter’s hands?—A. I understand the 
travelling expenses are not. 

Mr. Bett.—To get out the travelling expenses you would have to go through the 
cash book from one to the other; there was no ledger account kept. They are very 
small items; but to make sure of the amount, you would have to go through the cash 
book from one end to the other. 

The CHaiRMAN.—Do you accept that as satisfactory, Mr. Monk? 

Mr. Monx.—That is satisfactory. 

Q.-Such expenses, Mr. Barthe, as were incurred in travelling were charged 
separately from these amounts devoted to the directors for their services, were they 
not?2—A. Oh, yes, that was charged outside of that. 

Q. Was it you, Mr. Barthe, who had charge of the banking of the company, who 
deposited the different amounts that came into the company?—A. Yes, up to 1903, I 
think, after which the by-laws were changed so as to divide the office of secretary- 
treasurer in two. 

Q. In 19032—A. No, in 1904. Mr. Paquet was then appointed secretary. After 
that he had charge of the banking business. 

Q. Can you give the date of Mr. Paquet’s appointment?—A. I think it was in 
April, 1904, if I remember well. 

Q. By the directors?—A. By the directors. It can be shown by the minutes. 

The CHarrMAN.—Is that about correct, Mr. Paquet, April, 19042 

Mr. Paguet.—Well, I don’t remember exactly; it is about that date. 

The Wirness.—You can see by the minute book. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Who was instructed, Mr. Barthe, to deposit the cheque for ninety-four odd 
thousand dollars at the end of 19072—A. I think it was Mr. Paquet. 

Q. Do you remember receiving any instructions at that time as to the deposit of 
that cheque?—A. Not exactly for the deposit of that cheque. I don’t remember ever 
having had any special instructions. 

Q. Was the cheque in your possession as secretary at that.time?—A. Yes; it was 
in our books, in our vault. 

Q. It was payable to the order of the company, was it?—A. Yes, as far as I can 
remember it was payable to the order of the company. is 

Mr. Brtu.—TI have those cheques, Mr. Monk. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Did the company, Mr. Barthe, keep a separate account of wtat was done with 
the $200,000 of stock subscribed under the agreement with the goveisment of October 
ae ¢—A. That would be for the treasurer to answer exactly to that. I think = 

i— 

Q. You could not point out in the books yourself that account?—A. No, I am 
not familiar enough. : 

Q. How was that account carried, Mr. Barthe, while you held the c 
$94,600 in your possession ?—A. Well, it was debited, or ae ze dou ee 
to the capital stock account. : 

Q. Can you tell the committee anything as to when and how the $188,000 discount 
representing the discount on the first debentures of the company, were paid and taken 
up?—A. Well, it was paid out of the bonds, the new bonds—the proceeds of the new 
bonds, through the Bank of Montreal and the Royal Trust. 
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Q. Do you know if it was paid in one lump sum?—A. It formed part of the out- 
standing djebt, you see. 
- Q. And was that outstanding debt all paid at the same time?—A. Yes. 
Q. With the product of the new bonds guaranteed by the government?—A. Yes, 
Q. Can you fix a date for the payment of that $188,0002—A. No, not myself. It 
would be for the treasurer to give those particulars. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Section 4 of the agreement strikes me as being very awkwardly drafted. What 
is put here as discount on bonds of $188,721 was really a debt to Mr. Davis, was it 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. He took bonds in payment of work performed by him as a contractor?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. At a discount?—A. At a discount. 

Mr. Barkxer.—He owned the bonds. It should not be a debt to him. He took 
$400,000 of bonds at 60 cents on the dollar. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is still due to him the difference between 60 and 100?—A. Yes. Well, 
not only that, but he did 

Q. Other work ?—A. Other work. 

Q. Yes, I know; but there was $188,721 due him as contractor?—A. Yes. 

Mr, Barker.—Mr. Barthe had better be careful about it, because it does not follow 
there was any such figure at all. Bonds to the amount of four hundred and odd 
thousand dollars were sold at 60, by which the capital lost $188,000. There may not 
have been any such difference. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who lost this discount on the bonds, the contractor or the company ?—A. { 
could not answer. 
The CHarMAN.—A]] right, we will get that from Mr. Bell. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Where were those bonds engraved, Mr. Barthe?—A. By the American Bank 
Note Company. 

Q. Do you happen to have one unsigned here? There are generally some left 
over ?—A. No, I have not one here. We may have kept a sample in our records, but 
I am not sure. 

Q. Will you look and see if you have a sample?—A. You have the whole text of 
it in the mortgage trust deed. In the mortgage trust deed you have the whole thing-~ 
the form of the bond. 

The CuamrMAN.—Yes, it would be there, of course. It always is. 

The Wirness.—The form of the bond, yes. 

The CHairMan.—At page 27. 

Mr. Monx.—The form of the bond is to be found at page 27 of the printed 
mortgage trust deed ?_ 

The Cuairmay.—Yes, at pages 27, 28 and 29. 


By Mr.. Monk: 


Q. Can you give me the date of the signing?—A. The signing of the bonds? 
Q. By the government and by the company?—A. Oh, no; I could not, not from 


memory. ; eee : 
Q. Is there not a resolution regarding the signing and the affixing of the seal of 
the company to these bonds in the record of the bridge company?—A. Well, yes, 


there must be. 
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The CuatrMan.—There must be an authorization. In what year were they issued ? 

Mr. Monk.—In 1904 they purport to have been signed—the 1st of February. Do 
you remember the date of that, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Brtt.—Some time between December, 1903 and February or March, 1904. 

Mr. Monx.—It is 1904 some time. : 

Thie CHAIRMAN.—The mortgage deed would recite the resolution, probably, of 
the board. 

Mr. Betu.—But the bonds would be signed afterwards. 

The Cuamman.—The resolution of the company is dated 28th January, 1904. 


By Mr. Monk : 

Q. Were those bonds all delivered to the bridge company, had you them at 
any time in your possession ?—A. As soon as they were signed by us they were 
delivered tio the Royal Trust Company. ’ 

Q. What was the procedure? Were they signed by your company and then 
handed over to the government and then handed back to you and by you to thie 
Trust Company, or was it in some other way it was done 2—A. J think the govern- 
ment’s signature was dispensed with. I don’t remember exactly but I don’t think 
they nvent to the government. 


By the Chairman : 

Q. These bonds were never sold, were they ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. A loan was obtained upon them from the Bank of Montreal ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bett.—The committee can get one of these bonds from the Finance Depart- 
ment, 

The Cramman.—I think it would be well if we were to have the resolution 
passed by the board showing how the bonds got into the possession of the Bank of 
Montreal. I will read it (reads): 


‘Whereas the president and the committee of this board have reported to this 
‘board that the Bank ‘of Montreal is prepared to make or arrange for an advance to 
this company of $1,250,000 to bear interest at the rate of five per cent per annum 
and to be repnyable on or before the first day of July next, the repayment of same 
to be secured by an agreement to deposit in pledge with said bank as soon as issued 
first mortgage bonds of the company of the issue authorized on the 28th, of January, 
1904, guaranteed by the government of Canada to the amount of $6,678,200 par 
value or its equivalent in pounds sterling, said agreement in the meantime charging 
the whole of said issue of first mortgage gwaranteed bonds to the amount of $1,487,- 
500 as aforesaid, with repaymient of said advance and interest, said agreement to be 
executed by all such parties and to contain all such terms and provisions as the 
bank may consider reasonable for the purposes aforesaid. Resolved that the arrange- 
ments in respect of said advance and security so made with said bank be and the 
same are hereby approved and adopted, and the president be and he is hareby author- 
ized on behalf of the company to do and cause to be done all such acts and things 
as he may deem proper and the bank may require for the purpose of completing 
such arrangements including a settlement on behalf of the company of the terms of 
the said security agreement or agreements; and the president and the secretary 
treasurer be and they are hereby authorized in the name of and*on behalf of the 
company to execute such agreement or agreements as the president may agree to and 
any other deeds or documents that may be required for the purposes aforesaid. Said 
advance when made to be paid over to the Royal Trust Co. and dealt with as pro- 
vided in the tenth clause of the mortgage trust deed, dated the first of February, 
1904.’ 


That resolution was presented at a meeting of the board of directors on the 
6th February, 1904, and was unanimously passed. 


® 
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By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Who were the directors present at that meeting, Mr. Barthe ?—A. (Reads): 
“Hon. S. N. Parent, in the chair; Messrs. R. Audette, J. Breakey, H. M. Price, 
Gaspard LeMoine, Vesey Boswell, Hon. N. Garneau, J. B. Laliberte, N. Jarioybb-<, . 1 
B. Dumoulin and Hon. J. Sharples.’ I think it was pretty nearly ja full board. 
(After exiamining minutes). Yes, a full board. 

Q. Have you, Mr. Barthe, the agreements which were-entered into with, the 
Bank of Montreal, pursuant to the resolution which has just been quoted ?—A. Yes, 
sir (producing document). 


Exurir No. 19. 
(Duplicate) 
THis AGREEMENT made the twenty-third day of February, A.D. 1904. 
BEr WEEN 
The Quebee Bridge and Railway Company, a body corporate, duly incorporated 
by the Parliament of Canada, and having its chief place of business in the City of 


“Quebec, and herein acting and represented by the Honourable S. N. Parent, its 


president, and Ulrie Barthe, its secretary, duly authorized for the purposes hereof, 
(hereinafter called the company) of the first part. 
AND 

His Majesty King Edward VII., acting in respect of the Dominion of Canada, 
herein acting and represented by the Honourable William Stevens Fielding, Minister 
of Finance for Canada (hereinafter called the government), of the second part. 

AND 

The Bank of Montreal, a chartered bank of Canada, having its head office in the 
City of Montreal, and herein acting and represented by the Hon. George A. Drummond 
their vice-president, duly authorized for the purposes hereof (hereinafter called 
the bank), of the third part: 

Whereas the company on or about the 28th day of January, A.D. 1904, resolved 
to exercise the borrowing powers granted to the company under the Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada being 3 Edward VII., Chapters 177 and 54 (1903), by creating an 
issue, and did thereby create an issue, of first mortgage bonds of the company to the 
extent of six millions six hundred and seventy-eight thousand two hundred dollars to 
be guaranteed by the government, under said Act 3 Edward VIL. ec. 54 and the agree- 
ment dated the 19th day of October, A.D. 1903, hereinafter called ‘the scheduled 
agreement.’ | 

And whereas the government in pursuance of said Act 3 Edward VIL, ec. 54, and 
the scheduled agreement, by order of the Governor in council has directed the Minister 
of Finance to execute and accordingly the Minister of Finance has contemporaneously 
with the execution hereof duly executed the guarantee, guaranteeing the payment 
both as to principal and interest of all the said first mortgage bonds of the company 
forming part of the said issue; 

And whereas by a notarial mortgage trust deed dated the Ist day of February, 
A.D. 1904, and executed before Mr. Joseph Allaire, Notary Public, of the City of 
Quebec, and made between the company of the first part and the Royal Trust Company 
of the second part and His Majesty King Edward VILI., of the third part, tne company 
did thereby grant and convey unto the said trust company, as trustees, all the railway 
bridge, property and undertaking of the company to secure the payment of the whole 
oz said issue of first mortgage guaranteed bonds; all as and in the manner fully set 
forth in the said mortgage trust deed, which also contains full particulars of the said 
issue of bonds and of the forms thereof and of the form of said government guarantee 
so given and executed as aforesaid; 

And whereas some delay will intervene before the said first mortgage bonds can 
be engraved, executed and completed by the company and delivered over to the said 


trust company ; 
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And whereas the company has applied to the bank for advances to the extent of 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to be applied in the first place in 
the payment of the balance of the obligations and indebtedness of the company 
mentioned in the scheduled agreement, and then in and towards the construction and 
completion of the undertaking and acquisition of the right of way and other lands in 
accordance with the provisions in that behalf contained in the scheduled agreement. 

And whereas the bank has agreed to make the said advances upon the terms and 
upon the guaranteed and other securities and subject to the agreements and stipula- 
tions herein contained; all of which are hereby declared to be conditions of, and one of 
the considerations for the making of such advances; ; 

Now therefore this agreement witnesseth that it is hereby agreed by and between 
all and every the parties hercto as follows :— 

The bank agrees to make to the company from time to time between the date 
hereof and say the 15th day of June, A.D. 1904, advances not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate the sum of one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars upon promissory 
notes of the company payable on demand with interest computed at the rate of five 
per cent per annum; said advances to be made in such sums as may be required by 
the company from time to time during said period; and the company hereby obliges 
itself to pay to the bank on demand all said advances and interest thereon at the rate 
aforesaid computed from the respective times of the makings of such advances, and 
the promissory notes from time to time respectively representing the said advances 
and interest; all said advances are to be paid over by the bank to said trust company 
who shall deal with the same as follows:— 


Firstly. Out of said advances to pay all the obligations and indebtedness of the 
company mentioned in the scheduled agreement, including the existing outstanding 
bonds and mortgages therein mentioned and interest (if any), as and in the manner 
provided by subclause (a) of the 10th clause of the said mortgage trust deed; 

Secondly. Then out of the said advances to pay to the company eighty-five per cent 
of the par value of the amount of bonds mentioned in such certificates in writing 
addressed and presented to and left with said trust company as may be granted by the 
chief engineer of government railways, or such other officer as the government may 
appoint to give and sign such certificates in pursuance of the said 10th clause of the 
said mortgage trust deed. ; 

2. The company hereby agrees with the bank that the company will, as speedily 
- as reasonably possible, cause to be engraved, sealed and executed by the company, the 
said issue of $6,678,200 first mortgage bonds of the company, all as mentioned in and 
in accordance with the provisions of the said mortgage trust deed, dated the first day 
of February, 1904, and will, so soon as the said bonds are so sealed and executed, 
deliver the whole of the said issue, with all the interest coupons belonging thereto, to 
said trust company, as provided in the said mortgage trust deed. 

3. And it is agreed that so soon as the said issue of guaranteed first mortgage 
bonds shall be-delivered to the said trust company as aforesaid, the said trust com- 
pany is hereby authorized to deliver thereout to the bank bonds of the par value of 
one million four hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars Canada 
currency (or its equivalent in pounds sterling, if said bonds are issued in sterling 
money), together with all the coupons belonging thereto; to be held by the bank in 
pledge as an additional continuing collateral security to secure to the bank repayment 
of all said advances made to the company in pursuance hereof and interest, whether 
represented by the demand notes aforesaid or by any renewals or rereneenie thereof. 
in whole or in part, or otherwise howsoever; and if default shall be made in the ee 
ment at the respective maturities of the same from time to time of all or any of the 
said advances, interest, notes or premises, or any part thereof, the bank, after giving 
to the company fourteen days’ written notice of its intention to sell said bonds so 
pledged, may from time to time sell in any way whatsoever it may deem advisable 
and in one lot or several, and transfer to the purchaser or purchasers of same all on 
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any of said bonds; and the bank, out of the moneys received from any such sale or 
gales, in the first place, shall pay or retain the cost and expenses incurred in and about 
any such sale or sales; and, in the next place, shall apply the residue of said moneys 
in or towards payment of the said advances, interest and premises; and it is declared 
that any such written notice shall be sufficient, if signed by the general manager of 
the bank, or the manager of the Quebec branch of the bank for the time being, and if 
sent by registered letter addressed to ‘The Quebec Bridge and Railway Company, 
Quebec, Quebec,’ and mailed in the city of Montreal or the city of Quebee fourteen 
days before any such sale; provided that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to 
oblige the bank to renew any negotiable paper of the company at any time held by the 
bank; and it is further agreed that until the delivery of the said $1,437,500 of said 
first mortgage guaranteed bonds to the bank in pledge as aforesaid, the bank (subject 
to the obligations and indebtedness of the company mentioned in the said 10th clause 
of said mortgage trust deed, which are to be paid out of said advances), shall have 
first lien and charge upon the whole of the said issue of first mortgage guaranteed 
bonds by way of collateral security to secure the amounts from time to time owing by 
the company to the bank in respect of said advances to be made hereunder, and interest 
thereon. 

4. It is further agreed that if the company shall duly and punctually perform, 
observe and carry out all and every the terms, provisions and conditions of this agree- 
ment, and shall duly give the security as herein provided, the bank will not, before the 
ist day of July, A.D. 1904, demand payment of the said advances from time to time 
made in pursuance hereof and to be represented by demand promissory notes as 
atoresaid. 

5. It is hereby declared that, not withstanding anything herein contained, the 
bank, whilst holder of any of the said bonds of the company, shall, as such bondholder, 
be entitled to and have and exercise all the powers, rights and remedies which bond- 
holders are entitled to and given and granted by the said bonds and by the said 
mortgage trust deed, it being hereby declared that the powers, rights and remedies 
expressly given or agreed to be given to the bank by these presents are in addition to 
those to which the bank may be or become entitled to as such bondholder as aforesaid. 


Iy WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have executed these presents. 


Signed and delivered by the company, = SN PARENT. 


countersigned in the presence of ULRIC BARTHE. 


N. A. Cannon. 


Signed on behalf of the government, in ca 
presence of W. S. FIELDING. 


CO. W. TREADWELL. | 


Signed and sealed by the Bank of Montreal, 
in the presence of For the Bank of Montreal, 


James SmitH, Montreal, GEO. A. DRUMMOND, 
Transfer Clerk, Vice-President. 
Bank of Montreal. 


By Mr. Gallther: 

Q. These bonds according to that resolution, were not left on deposit with the 
Bank of Montreal for the advance of one and a quarter niillion doliars ?—A. No. 

Q. They were turned over to thie Royal Trust Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then ias amounts became due the Bank of Montreal advanced 80 per cent of 
those due amounts according to progress estimates. Is that correct ?—A. Yes. 
 Q. And a sufficilent number of those bonds were handed over from the Royal 
Trust Company to the Bank of Montreal to meet that advance ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is that correct Ae ayes: 
Q. And only that sufficient mumber of bonds ?—A. Yes, certainly. 
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Mr. Betu.—Eighty per cent of the face value. Supposing there were $80 of 
money you paid $100 of bonds. 

The Wirtness.—Eighty-five at the beginning. 

Mr, GALLiner.—We will say there, were $100,000 due. If I understand it, bonds 
to that lextent would be transferred from the Royal Trust Company to the Bank of 

“Montreal ? 

Mr. Betu.—If there were $100,000 due, bonds to the par value of $120,000 would 
be transferred to the Bank of Montreal. Im the ease of progress estimates, the 
chief engineer of the department issued a certificate to cover the amount of money 
due, also certifying to the amount of bonds required to cover this amount. Sup- 
posing $100,000 was the amount of the estimate, the Royal Trust Company trans- 
ferred $120,000 in bonds, and the certificate of the chief engineer would be that 
$100,000 was due the company, and the Royal Trust Company should release 
$120,000 in bonds to cover this amount. 

The CuamMan.—You say there was 20 per cent premium, it was not discounts ? 


By Mr, Galliher : 

Q. Was eviery progress estimate for the full amount due or only for 80 per 
eent ? 

Mr. Bett.—For the full amount due. 

Q. Were the contractors paid the full amount of the progress estimate ? 

Mr. Bett.—It was not with the contractors at all; it was the amount due the 
bridge company. ‘The certificate was only to cover the amount due the: bridge 
company, and the bridge company, when they got the money paid the contractors 
‘or whoever they owed. ; 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : ‘ 

Q. Then the progress estimate was a matter between the contractors and the 
company ? 

Mr. Breti,—Yes, the chief engineer certified to the amount due the Quated 

Bridge Company what they had earned, or spent, it did not matter how much it was. 


By the Chairman : ; 


Q. This is part of Section 7 of the agreement: (reads). 

‘The said bonds, debentures or other securities shall be so issued as to provide 
for monthly jayments as far as practicabie to the company, and they shall be issued, 
or the proceeds thereof paid to the company, as the construction of the undertaking 
is proceaded with, to the satisfaction of the government and in such gums as the 
chief enginieer of the government, or such other officer as the government may 
appoint, may certify are justified.’ \ 

Then to get the amount in question, if the engineer certified progress estimates 
to the extient of $100,000, $120,000 worth of bonds were transferred from the Royal 
Trust Company to the Bank of Montreal and the Bank of Montreal advanced this 
$100,000 on them, is that right, Mr. Bell ? \ 

Mr. Bretu.—Yes, that is right. It is understood of course that the bonds were 
never sold, they mere always in thie hands of the trust, the Bank of Montreal ad- 
vanced the money and these were given jas collateral security. \ 


By My. Galliher : : 


Q. The point I want to make is that they were only hypothecated from time to 
time as necessary, in order to meet the estimates 2? 

Mr. Beiu.—Yes. f 

The CHamrmMan.—Why would there be a premium advanced on the estimates of 
20 per cent ? ; i 
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Mr. Bert.—I do mot know the reason of it, but I presume you might have put 
those bonds on the market and they might only have brought 80, or they may have 
brought 100. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. That is an additiowal security to the bank ? 

Mr. Betu.—To give them a first class security. 

The CHairmMaN.—That would be valueing them at about 80 ? 

Mr. Brtu.—lIt was only a temporary loan, and ‘these were given as collateral. 
Examination of Mr. Barthe resumed : 


By Mr, Monk : 


Q. Under thie terms of that agreement which you have just produced of the 
28rd of February, 1904, whiat was the sum of money which the Quebee Bridge Com- 
pany had placed at its disposal; how much was the amount of the loan upon the 
Bank of Montreal?—A. It is stated in that agreement. 

Q. I have not had the time to read over this agreement. Will you tell me how 
much the amount was ? 

The CHamrMAN.—I think, Mr. Monk, you will hlave to put the question in another 
way. $1,487,500 was apparently the amount they had in mind at the time, but they 
never got it. You had better reserve that question for the treasurer. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. At any rate, Mr. Barthe, the proceeds of that first loan made from the Bank 
of Montreal under that agreement of the 23rd February, 1904, to what object were 
they to be applied? Is it a fact that they were to be employed to pay off the outstand- 
ing liabilities?7—A. They were for all the purposes of the company, the object is given, 
for the construction of the bridge, of course including the outstanding debt which was 
part of that. 

Q. Can you trace in the books of/the company the payment of those outstanding 
liabilities mentioned in the agreement, as over $700,000, and when they were paid ?— 
A. Yes, it appears from the books, I suppose the first note that we gave to the Bank 
of Montreal will show it. 

The Cuamman.—That is the first’ estimate?—A. No, it was not an estimate. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I understand that they were to extinguish those outstanding liabilities before 
giving estimates, and I would like to know when that was done?—A. That was done 
after the mortgage trust was signed. 

Q. I presume it was done with this first money that came from the Bank of 
Montreal?—A. Yes, out of that temporary loan. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Out of the temporary loan?—A. Of course. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q Surely the books will show that?—A. The treasurer will show that in the 
books. 

The CHamMman.—Mr. Bell, Mr. Monk wants to know when the outstanding lia- 
bilities of the company were liquidated through the Bank of Montreal? 

-Mr. Betu.—I think on the 18th of February, 1904, he will find it in my report 
there. 

Mr. Ross.—Later than that ? 

My. Betu.—lIt may be later than that, I will look it up. 

Mr. Barker.—Mr. Bell, although he is assisting here, is not an officer of the 
company and we want to get it from an officer of the company. 
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Mr. Betu.—It was in February, 1904, the first payment out of the $898,000 odd. 

Mr. Monx.—Where is that to be found? 

Mr. Bett.—It is in the detailed statement attached to the file. 

The CHairMAN.—It is not in the report, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bett.—Not in the main report, the detail of it is attached to ‘A’ in this 
file, this is the file brought down by the Railway Department giving copies of every- 
thing we have in our possession practically. 

Mr. BarKker.—Put it in as an exhibit; are these copies or originals? 

Mr. Beti.—Copies prepared for Mr. Borden, but it has been turned over, I 
believe, to the committee. 

The CuamrmMan.—Perhaps you had better read that. 

Mc. Beru—‘Add amount paid Ottawa, February, 1904, to settle account of Mr. 
M. P. Davis, and not entered in cash-book, $898,264.73.’ 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. I think that was applied in this way. That amount that is shown, and has 
been mentioned, $800,000, was paid for the purpose of liquidating the interim bonds 
held by Mr. M. P. Davis? 

Mr. Betit.—Not only the interim bonds but the balance of the account. 

Mr. Gatiraer.—At all events all the interim bonds held by Mr. Davis had to be 
liquidated before they could issue new bonds? 

Mr. Bett.—Yes. 

Mr. Gaturer.—And were liquidated out of that amount ?— 

Mr. Betu.—Yes. 

The CHamman.—How would it do to leave this question for Mr. Bell to deal with? 

Mr. Ross.—There is a complete statement in the return here showing how that 
amount is made up. - 

The CHairMAn.—Is it lengthy ? 

Mr. Ross.—Yes, it covers several pages, but there is a summary of it. 

The CHamman.—Could either or both of you give us the chief items of it? 

Mr. Ross.—The chief items of it in the summary are, ‘Amount to M. P. Davis, 
as cash, 23rd February, 1904, cash account, $396,878.46,’ and then there are the details 
of that cash account showing what makes it up, and then, ‘ Bonds with interest to 23rd 
February, 1904, $501,386.27, ; 


By Mr. Monk : 
Q. Which were old bonds? 
Mr. Ross.—Yes, and accrued interest. 
The CuHatrmMan.—Those two, I think, explain the whole thing. 
Mr. Ross.—Making a total of $898,264.73. Then there are the details of the 
_ statement which make up these two aggregates. 
The CuHairmMsan.—lI suppose that is satisfactory, isn’t it? 
Mr. Monx.—This statement has been produced, has it not? 
Mr. Ross.—This is in possession of the House now. 


By Mr. Monk: c 


Q. What I want to get at, Mr. Barthe, is how that money, which I suppose became 
available to the company on the 23rd of February, 1904, was employed? There was 
$1,400,000; how was it used? 

Mr. Betu.—I think I can explain that to you. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Who did act for the Quebec Bridge Company, Mr. Barthe, in the application 
cf these borrowed moneys? You?—A. In the application of borrowed money from 
the Bank of Montreal. 
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Q. Yes, who did the work in the office on behalf of the company entailing these 
amounts?—A. I do not understand well; who applied it? It was done by the company 
on the certificates of the engineers. 

Q. But this is what I would like to know, Mr. Barthe: the day that the company 
borrowed from the Bank of Montreal the sum mentioned in the agreement of 23rd 
February, 1904, was that amount placed to the credit of the company in some bank? 
How did it come into the possession of the company?—A. It was assigned, Mr. 
Barker, as the work progressed. He did not get that amount all at once. 

Q. Therefore you checked it up gradually, didn’t you?—A. As a matter of fact 
J had nothing to do with that part. I was keeper of the minute book and the general 
work of secretary, but I had nothing to do with the financing part; the treasurer had 
that. 

Q. Have you the account that you had with the Bank of Montreal? Have you 
that bank book here?—A. Oh yes, we have all those bank books. 

(). Were operations carried on with the Bank of Montreal in Quebec?—A, Yes. 

Q. Were all these payments made in Quebec?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Have you that bank book with you?—A. I think so. 

The CHarrMAN.—Mr. Monk, they never got that whole advance at once from the 
Bank of Montreal. 

Mr. Monx.—Yes, I suppose they had a credit opened up to them at Quebec. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. So on reference to the bank book you produced this morning as Exhibit 4, you 
say that it contains the payments on the different loans apparently made from the 
Bank of Montreal since 23rd February, 19042 Have you the cheque books with the 
stubs attached which will show those payments?—A. No, they are in Quebec. 

Q. Would you place before the committee the cheque books covering the payments 
made from the time this account was opened in Quebec in vook Exhibit 4 up to the 
lust payment ?—A. Well, the treasurer can answer that. 

Q. Now let me refer to another point, Mr. Barthe. When were the plans of the 
bridge company for the construction of this bridge completed and submitted to the 
government for its approval ?7—A. They were first submitted in 798. 

Q. They were first submitted in ’98?—A. Well, all that appears in the report of 
the Royal Commission; that is in the department of the engineer. Of course, I have 
kept a record, as far as the board was concerned, but to answer exactly, I would refer 
you to the report of the Royal Commission. 

Q. Have you duplicates of these plans in your possession?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Or in the company’s possession?—A. The chief engineer may answer that, I 
could not say, I never had the custody of them. 

Q. Are you in a position to say whether the plans of the superstructure were 
passed upon by the government and formally approved by the government?—A. I 
could not answer that just now. 

Q. Have you in the archives or in the records of the company any correspondence 
regarding the approval of the plans by the government ?—A. I think, so, and that we 
heve the letter from Mr. Collingwood Schreiber saying that the plans and specitications 
had been approved at that time. Of course I was not prepared to answer that partic- 
ular matter. 

Q. Will you produce such correspondence as you had with the government in 
regard to the approval of the plans?—A. Yes, it is already produced before the Royal 
Commission, I know. 

Q. Were you a witness before the Royal Commission. 

The CHARMAN.—That is here, Mr. Monk, you need not bother about that. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Who represented the company as legal adviser in regard to the matter of ine 
bond issue?—A. Mr. Taschereau was the legal adviser of the company. He had 
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charge of all legal matters. As to that particular point, I know that Messrs. Gormully 
& Orde were also consulted, as they lived in Ottawa; I know that they did a_great deal 
of work in that. : ; 

Q. Did they act for the company ?—A. Yes, I know we paid them. 

Q. Would you be able to say, would it be in the volumes of the treasurer to give 
us a statement of the legal expenses incurred by the company from the 30th June, 
1903, to the 30th June, 19042—A. The treasurer would be able to give you that. . 

Q. The treasurer will be better able to do so than you 2A. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I would like to get in evidence a resolution by the shareholders 
authorizing the payment of $15,000 to the directors before 1903, we had it the other 
day. 

: Mr. Barxer.—I think they were all put on record this morning in Exhibit No. ule 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Where is the company’s engineer now, is he in Quebec?—A. He is in 
Quebec. 
Q. Has the Bridge Company done anything in view of these instructions since 
the accident happened to the bridge?—A. There was something in the minutes, yes. 
Q. I mean, has iany work of any kind been done ?—A. Oh, no. 


Q. No pans ‘have been sought or new specifications made or anything of that 
kind 2—A. No. 


By Mr. Barker : 


Q. Have you the contract between the Quebec Bridge Company and the con- 
structing bridge company ?7—A. Which one of the companies ? For the superstruc- 
ture ? 

Q. For the bridge ?—A. For the superstructure do you mean, with the Phenix 
Bridge Company. ‘The original lis in 'the hands of the Royal Commission. 

Q. Hiave you a copy of it 7A. No, I have not. 

The CHamman.—It is on file. 

Mr. Barxer.—Perhaps that had better go in as an exhibit at this stage. ~ 

The CHaAtmRMAN.—The contract between the Quebec Bridge Company and the 
Phenix Bridge Company for the superstructure of the Quebec Bridge is Exhibit 
No. 20. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Are you aware who negotiated the contract with the constructing company, 
the Phrenix Bridge Company.—A. The board of directors generally. 

Q. That is vague you know, the board of directors geenrally do not make the 
contract.—A. Well, the president, of course the president and the directors. 

Q. Who as 1a fact, to your knowledge, did actually do the actual work of enter- 
ing into that contract ?—A. Do you mean the, supervision of the execution of the 
contract ? 


Q. Making the bargain, getting the tenders 7—A. All that appears in the report 
of the Royal Commission. 

Q. I would like to get it from you, shortly, as secretary. if you do not know, 
say so. Do you know who it was who undertook the negotiation for ‘the contract 
for the construction of the superstructure on the part of your company ?—A. Of 
course the president and the secretary were instructed to execute it. 

Q. But you did not execute the contract until it was made 7—A. As for the 
negotiation I could not give you exactly the facts as to that. 


Q. You do not know ?—A. Well, I cannot say, I do not know ‘altogether, I would 
not 


Q. Tell me what you do know as to the persons, whoever they were, who under- 
took the negotiation for the making of that contract; what were the negotiations? 
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—A. It appears from the correspondence which has been, I think, produced before 
the Royal Commission that there were lots of letters axchanged between the two 
companies; the whole story of the negotiations is on the file. 

Q. Showing who took it up. Of course I do not know that we ought to take for 
granted that everything is there. I would like to know it from you?—A. You may 
be sure I do not know anything else. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me, as secretary of this company, you have no know- 
ledgie of the president or the dinectors, or whoever the people were, who conducted 
the actual negotiations in this bargain with the Phenix Bridge Company ?—A. I 
know ‘that the president and some of the directors went over to the States to see the 
Phenix Bridge Company people. 

Q. Who did that 7—A. We], I tell you, the president ‘and some of the directors. 

Q. You say ‘some of the directors.” Give me the names.—A. Mr. Price was 
one of them, I know, and Mr. Audette, I think. I do not remember exactly, but 
there are the minutes, and I 'think they will show who exactly went over. 

Q. You will prepare yourself and be able to turn to the minutes and give to the 
committee specifically the names of those directors who conducted the negotiations, 
I want 'to see just how this thing was done; it is quite possible that the Royal Com- 
mission may hjave done it, but I do not know that we can take it for granted at 
present.—A. All that appears clearly from the correspondence. 

Q. From the correspondence that you have produced ?—A. Yes, all that was 
produced. We produced before the Royal Commission not only the correspondence, 
but copies of the minutes and everything connected with it. 

Q. Was there any resolution passed by the board deputing the president and, 
secretary or other gentleman with authority to make that bargain?—A. I remember 
that in some cases the president and directors were delegated to go to Phenixville. 

Q. There are resolutions, are there, to that effect?—-A. Yes, they were authorized. 

Q. By resolution?—A. By. resolution. 

Q. Then you will be able to turn to that?—A. I will make a memo. 

Q. You want to get that. Did the Bridge Company’s officials come to Quebec 
to your knowledge?—A. The Phenix Bridge Company people? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. With whom did they negotiate?—A. All that appears in the correspondence, 
you know—the visit of the Phenix Bridge Company people to Quebec. 

Q. Do not misunderstand me. I am speaking now entirely of the negotiations 
before the contract was made?—A. I mean before the contract was made. 

Q. And these gentlemen did come at that time and had interviews with the com- 
pany ?—A. Yes, it appears in the minutes. 

Q. It does?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


- Q. Were there other tenders, Mr. Barthe, received for the preparation of the 
plans or the construction of the superstructure?—As« Yes, certainly. 

Q. They were called for?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How were they called for?—A. Well, in September, 1899, I think, if I remem- 
ber well, I was authorized to issue—to call for tenders. 

Q. Yes?—A. For the preparation of plans and the construction of the bridge. 

Q. How did you carry out those instructions? I mean to say from whom did 
veu invite tenders for those two objects?—A. We advertised in lots of papers in Can- 
ada and in the States, and everything was well 

Q. Have you a copy of that advertisement or notice you mentioned?—A. The 
only sample copy that I have kept, you know, has been deposited before the Royal 
Commissioners. 

Q. And is with their report?—A. Yes. 

6—5 
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Q. Well, did you get answers?—A. Oh, yes. We had lots of correspondence on 
that. ; 

Q. Could you show us the answers you got for the call for tenders and for plans? 
—A. I have a bundle here that I brought with me, correspondence in connection with 
that. 

Q. I notice that you had in 1898 a number of answers to your advertisement for 
tenders. Will you file these answers that are contained in the bunch of documents 
which you have produced?—A. Yes (produces documents). Of course, this is only 
part of it, because the correspondence that led to getting bids, you know, from big 
companies, was more with the engineer. He may have more; I don’t know. I kept 
only— — 

Q. I see that in many of these answers to your advertisement for tenders refer- 
ence is made to, and the company is asked to send, specifications in detail. Have you 
any copies of those?—A. The only copies that we had left—I distributed all that I 


could get printed at the time. At last we had to get a new printing even on one occa- . 


sion, but the only copy I had I filed with the Royal Commissioners. There is one 
copy attached to the Subsidy Act with the federal government and that is in the 
Royal Commissioner’s report. 

Q. How many replies did you receive to your invitation for tenders and does 
the file produced contain all your replies?—A. Well, we had—you mean bidders? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. No, just as inquiries?—A. I could not say how many. 
Q. Forty or fifty?-A. From big contracting companies we received several; I 
could not say the number of them. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I would like to know, Mr. Barthe, if you received separately tenders for plans 
and tenders for construction?—A. No, the whole. 

@. You had first to settle upon the plan and then find out who would carry it out? 
—A. Have you read the advertisement ?—We called for competitive plans. 

Q. There was not one specification upon which they all tendered? Each company 
submitted their own plans along with the prices?—A. That is more a matter of 
engineering. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you have charge of that?—A. Just as the secretary of the company. 
I had to follow instructions, I had nothing to do with it. 
Q. You would hand the replies over to the engineer?--A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do I understand that the company, or contractors submitted a plan and the 
cost at which they would carry it out, or did you get plans from engineers and an 


estimate of the probable cost of*construction? That is what I would like to find out — 


because I do not know?—A. Every one of the bidders sent their plans and tenders at 
the same time. 

Q. I understand. Did you then proceed to decide whose plans would be adopted 
and who would carry it out? You say you had tenders on different plans, that different 
people tendered. How did you arrive at the conclusion that you would give the execu- 
tion of the plans to the Phenix Bridge Company?—A. The tenders were open and 
the date fixed—I think it was the 1st March, 1899, and then it was decided to submit 
the tenders to Mr. Cooper 

Q. I see2—A. To report on the same. 

Q. Well, then, Mr. Cooper was chosen by the company as the man who would, 
so to speak, arbitrate upon these different principles of construction?—A. Yes, he 
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was appointed for the special purpose of examining and studying the different plans 
and making a report on the same. 

. My. Barxer.—TI think we ought to have on record a copy of this advertisement 
calling for tenders, it is very short. I will read it (reads) : 


BRIDGE. 


OFFICE OF THE QUEBEC Bripce Company (LIMITED). 
QuEBEC, September 24, 1898. 

“Sealed proposals for the pone ieuchion of a combined railway and highway bridge 
across the River St. Lawrence, near Quebec, will be received by the undersigned until 
noon, Monday, January 2nd, 1899. 

Forms of tender with circular of conditions, specifications, &c., can be had on 
application to the undersigned. 

The company does not bind itself to accept the lowest or any tender.’ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who had charge of this, your engineer?—A. Qur engineer. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Is that Mr. Hoare?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is he in Quebec now?—A. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIHER.—In answer to the question of how the Phenix Bridge Company’s 
tender came to be accepted, that is set out in appendix 3 of the report of the commis- 
sion. 

The CHairMAN.—Perhaps we had better have matters go consecutively. There 
is a resolution of the directors appointing Mr. Cooper consulting engineer. 

Mr. Barker.—It was preceded by the appointment of Mr. Hoare as the engineer 
of the company. 

Mr. GALLInER.—In this appendix there is a direct answer to the question referred 
to which can be identified and placed in the record here. 


By the Chairman: 
. Who is your engineer, Mr. Barthe?—A. Mr. E. A. Hoare. 
'(). Was there a consulting engineer?—A. Yes. 
. Who was he?—A. Mr. Theodore Cooper of New York. 
By whom was he appointed ?—A. He was appointed by the company. 
By the directors of the company ?—A. By the directors of the company. 
On what date?—A. He was appointed by the board’s resolution of 23rd March, 


2) 


— 


2e00 


1899. 
. Do you know if Mr. Hoare and Mr. Cooper gave evidence before the Royal 


erineon 2—A. Yes. 
Mr. Gatiiner.—The list of tenderers for which Mr. Monk has asked will be found 


in the evidence already taken before the Royal Commission. 

Mr. Barker—lI think the convenient course, to avoid going over these matters 
over and over again, would be to call Mr. Hoare before this committee, place before 
him the evidence given by him, and ask him whether it is correct. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. How many plans and tenders had you to choose from 2_A. I will tell you ina 
moment (after referring to volume 2 of the minutes of the board of directors of the 


Quebec Bridge Company) It was on the 4th March, 1899, at a board meeting (reads) : 
‘The following sealed tenders received by the secretary were handed to the presid- 
ent as follows: From the Union Bridge Company, New York ana Key Stone Bridge 
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Works, William Davis & Son, and Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., and the Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phenixville, Pa., together with their respective rolls of plans and designs. 

‘It was unanimously resolved to open the above bids and after having taken 
knowledge of same the directors left them in the secretary’s custody to be handed to 
the engineers to be appointed for analysing them.’ 


There is another part here (reads) : 

‘Letters were read from following parties in reference to the reception of tenders: 
Toledo Bridge Co., Toledo, O., 23rd February, 1899; Pittsburg Bridge Co., ~uicago, 
Ill., 24th February, 1899; Telegram from Pennsylvania Steel Co., 25th February, 
1899; Telegram from Phenix Bridge Co., 27th February, 1899; and letters from Union 
Bridge Co., addressed to the president, the secretary and the engineer of this company.. 

‘The secretary was instructed to answer the Pennsylvania Steel Co. that the one 
month extension of time asked for could not be granted.’ 

There was another inquiry here (reads) : 

‘Letter read from Chs. E. Hewitt, treasurer New Jersey Steel and Iron Co., 
dated 27th February, 1899, accompanied with one roll of plans. 

‘The secretary was instructed to answer that the directors regretted that the New 
Jersey Steel and Iron Co. should not have found their way to be ready in time and 
that it was impossible to comply with their request on account of objections which 
have been raised from among the other bidders to any further extension of time. The 
secretary was also instructed to return the plans to the same parties. 

“A letter was read from Theodore Cooper, consulting engineer, New York, dated 
25th February, 1899, accepting the charge of expert engineer to analyse tenders. 

‘Moved by G. LeMoine, seconded by H. M. Price and resolved. 

‘That the cantilever tenders received from the Dominion bridge Co., the Key 
Stone Bridge Works, and the Phenix Bridge Co., and the tender received from the - 
Union Bridge Co., for a rigid bridge structure be submitted to the expert engineer in 
charge of the analysis, and that the president be ‘authorized to arrange with Mr. 
Theodore Cooper, consulting engineer of New York, for the analysis on above four 
tenders and for a report on same.’ % 

That was what was done at that meeting. 

By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. What time were tenders called?—A. They had been called in September, ’98. 
At first they were called for 2nd January, but on the 2nd of January, or before that, 
we got correspondence with some of the intending tenderers who asked more time, so 
the board extended the time to the 1st March, or the 4th March—the beginning of 
‘March. At that time while there were two companies were not then in time, we could 
not extend the time any more. 
By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Have you the report of Mr. Cooper on that?—A. Yes, it is in the report. 
By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. Following out that, tenders were submitted to Mr. Cooper for analysing, and 
you got the report from Mr. Cooper.—A. Yes, in June. 

Q. June 23rd, 99. I might read the report— 

“On 23rd June, 1899, Mr. Cooper reported to the Quebec Bridge Company upon 
the tenders submitted (Exhibit 9) the following being an extract from his report :— 

‘From the facts and consideration as stated above, I find the cantilever super- 
structure plan of the Phenix Bridge Company an exceedingly creditable plan from 
the point of view of its general proportions, outlines and its constructed features. I 
also find that it is designed in accordance with your specifications. 

‘ Their tender accompanying this plan is the lowest in price and is the most favour- 
able as to the prospective duties upon the materials to be used in its construction.” 
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That is the customs duty, I take it. 

ol therefore hereby conclude and report that the cantilever superstructure plan of 
the Phenix Bridge Company is the “best and cheapest ” plan and proposal of those 
submitted to me for examination and report.’ 

That is the superstructure, and the concluding sentence is in reference to the sub- 
structure, as follows :— 

“I likewise report that the general plan and proposal for the substructure made 
by the engineering contract company and by Messrs. Davis & Sons are both satisfactory 
and at favourable terms.’ 

Can you answer this question—on the strength of this report from Mr. Cooper, 
did the Quebec Bridge Company accept the tender of the Phenix Bridge Company 
for the superstructure?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 

Q. What steps did they take in the way of discussing that before the meeting? 
Did you have this report before your meeting and discuss it before passing the reso- 
lution ?—A. Yes, I was just looking for the date. 

Q. You refer to $188,721, which you say was paid with the outstanding debts out 
of the guarantee bonds. Do you know that this money was replaced by cash when the 
directors paid $200,0002?—A. It was replaced. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. How do you know that? 
The CHatrMAN.—Mr. Bell will explain that. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. How does the witness know?—A. J know that from the information I got 


from the book. 

Q. What is the operation that took plate? I understood you to say in answer to 
Mr. Chisholm that $188,000 had been taken out of the product of the new bonds—it 
was taken out of the product of the new bonds, was it not?-A. Yes. 

-Q. And it was subsequently replaced by cash furnished by the subscribers to the 
stock, how was that done?—A. You have that amount of $188,000; you have actual 


cash payments that we showed you. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He does not mean where you got it, but how was the transfer made?—A. That 
is a question for the treasurer. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. You say you know it to be the case ?—A. That is why I wanted to be inter- 
rogated in my own language; when you say ‘replace’ that word in French may have 
another sense. 


Q. Paid back?—A. Well, paid back. 
Q. Do you know that it was paid back so that you can swear it has been paid 


back? That is what you have answered Mr. Chisholm that you know.—A. I under- 
stood that money that we paid, $188,000—I beg pardon, I would ask to be excused. 
Q. Will you withdraw that expression? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You say you understood it was paid back?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. When did you understand it was paid back?—A. When did I understand ? 
Q. When was it paid back according to your understanding? 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there anything in your books that will show the date? 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. Mr. Monk asked when you understood this was paid back. 

The CHaIRMAN.—There is no need asking the witness that question because Mr. 
Bell will answer it. 

Mr. Monx.—When the witness answers categorically, we want to know on what 
he founded his answer. 

Mr. Ross.—If you will allow me, the witness has given the dates this morning.— 
A. That is what I had in mind. : 

Mr. Mone.—What we want to know is how the operation was done. 

The CHairMAN.—Was there a bond account ? And was there a stock account or 
just an open current account /—A. There was a capital stock account. 

Q. When was there a transfer from stock to bond account covering that?—A. The 
books will show that. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Was part of it paid in those ten cheques that you spoke of this morning ?—A. 
Part of it. 
Q. And that is what you call paying it, replacing it out of capital? You replaced 
out of new capital the money that you had used out of the bond, is not that what you 
say ?—A. I would ask to be excused from answering. 


The committee adjourned. 


‘ 


House or Commons, 
CommtrrreE Room No. 32, 
WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1908. 


The committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, pre- 
siding. 


Mr. G. A. Bett, of the Department of Railways and Canals, called and sworn 
and examined: : 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. There is one question I would like to ask you, and that is in reference to the 
cheque for $94,660, which constitutes a part of the subscription to the stock of $200,000 
which was given by Mr. Davis. Would you explain to the committee what knowledge 
you have of that cheque? When it was given in the month of February, 1904, it 
never became available until, I think, the month of February, 1907. Would you 
explain how those operations were carried on through the books of the company, to 
the best of your knowledge?—A. The first cheque that was given by Mr. Davis was 
dated January 27th, 1904, and it was for $119,900. That $119,900 of the $200,000 of 
new stock subscribed would give Mr. Davis the controlling interest. The company did 
not desire that, as there were a number of railway companies who wished to come in 
and take up a portion of the new stock. Some of them—only one railway that I know 
of, the Quebec Central—had not the authority, they were not empowered under their 
charter at the time to take stock. The Grand Trunk Railway, I understand, wished 
to come in, too, and that company, immediately after Mr. Davis gave this oleae or 
about that time, took up $25.000 of stock, so that reduced Mr. Davis’ haldies to 


~ 
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$94,900. But the cheque remained in the possession of the Bridge Company and was 
not deposited by them, but I understand it could have been cashed at any moment. 
However, they did not cash the cheque until February, 1907. As to the first cheque, 
they never reduced it by $25,000 as they should have, I presume, when the Grand 
Trunk Railway took up $25,000 of it. So that when they went to cash the cheque 
they had Mr. Davis give them another cheque for $94,900, and that cheque was 
deposited in the Bank of Montreal, and there are two retired cheques to speak for 
themselves—one cancelled and the other which was depositd in the bank. I might 
explain, in connection with the case of the Quebec Central, that they afterwards took 
up $25,000 of the stock. The stock was purchased from the Hon. John Sharples. We 
have his cheque for fifty thousand. 


EXHIBIT No. 25. 
No. 
QueBeEc, Que., Jan. 27th, 1904. 


To the 
Bank of Montreal. 


Pay to Quebec Bridge and Railway Co. or order 
One hundred and nineteen thousand and nine hundred dollars. 


$119,900. 
WE, 12, IDAWAUS. 
EXHIBIT No. 26. 
No. 
QuEBEC, 21 Feb., 1907. 
To the 


Bank of Montreal. 
Pay to Quebec Bridge and Railway Company or order 
Ninety-four thousand nine hundred dollars. 
$94,900. 
MESES DANA: 


(PAID.) 


Endorsed 


* For deposit only to credit of 
THE QUEBEC BRIDGE AND RAILWAY CO., 
J. H. Paquet. 


Q. From whom did you get these cheques which you now show the committee? 
—A. From Mr. M. P. Davis. Those are his retired cheques—his property. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. I see that the first one was never accepted by any bank ?—A. No, sir, I see that. 
Q. The second one was?—A. The second one would be accepted in the ordinary 
course of business. When you went to cash the cheque the teller would have it marked 


good and then deposited. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. At this stage you had better tell us who were the subscribers of the $200,000? 
—A. (reads) :— E 


Hon: |S: N2-Parent.-2.)-- so ee $2,500 December a 1903. 
AM: Prices) eee ee eee 400 fs 9; 2 
J.-B Laliberte: 4.42 ee ee ee eee 200 5 fe 
Ne Rioux 2 oe eee ee 400 % % 
Vi Boswell 23 eco tee ee eras 300 Fs 
Hon) NN. Garneaus 2. Pats ees a 300 Ten 5 
Re Audette 2.2 a te eee eee 400 is - 
Jeo Breakeye noe ee oe es eee ee oe 200 3 y 
G. LeMoine...... 200 

he Ge shorers. = 100 - January 5} 1904. 
Hugh A. Allan... 25 ,000 ks 27, 6 
JohmneSharples ye cee eer eee eee 50,000 ye 
Charles Mi Hays) (nl! trust) eeee ee ee oe 25,000 February 24, : 
MP) Davises coe eee eee ors 94,900 


I might explain that where the list ends with G. Lemoine, a total of $5,000, the 
cheques are already filed with the committee as exhibits. For the remaining amounts, 
with the exception of $100—which is an odd share—I have the cheques here. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. I do not know, Mr. Bell, that your statement is quite an accurate way of putting 
it. Mr. Davis must have had $119,900 at one time, that is in 1907 ?—A. He first 
gave his cheque. I have read ‘Charles M. Hays (in trust), $25,000; M. P. Davis, 
$94,900 His first cheque was to cover that. Charles M. Hays gave his cheque for 
$25,000 you will find there. The $119,000 covers those two entries. I might explain, 
in connection with these cheques, that they are the private property of different men, 
and they are anxious to get them back when the committee are through with them. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Then Mr. Davis did-not, at any time, have the $119,900 worth of shares?— 
A. I understand not. Subject to correction, he gave his cheque. I understand that 
ninety-four ; 

Q. The cheque he gave was'for $119,000 at that date?—A. Yes, but immediately 
the Grand Trunk took up the $25,000. ~ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did he sign the subscription list for anything at that time?—A. I don’t think 
the subscriptions lists were signed at that time. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Can you find any trace of the operation by which that $119,900 worta of shares, 
represented by the cheques which you have produced 

The CHAIRMAN.—He has explained that already. a 

Mr. Monx.—You say there were transfers of stock then? : 

The CHAIRMAN.—No, no. He says there was a substitution after that was paid 
cn account of stock. The Grand Trunk really took $25,000 which reduced the $119,900 
to $94,900 and then there was a substitution of cheques? 

A. Pardon me one moment, Mr. Monk. Will you let me see the Grand Trunk 
cheque and those two Davis’ cheques (cheques produced)? Mr. Davis’ cheque for the 
$119,900 was dated January 27, 1904. The Grand Trunk agreed to take stock for 


$25,000, and it was entered in Mr. Hays’ name. He bought it on February 24th. The 
cheque for $119,000 covered both. 


By the Chatrman: ‘ 
Q. Mr. Hays’ cheque was given in 19042—A. Yes, it was not issued until March. 
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Q. Here is the point which is not clear to me. The cheque for $119,900 given 
by M. P. Davis to the Bridge Company is dated January 27, 19042—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that then handed over into the possession of the bridge company?—A. I 
understand so, I am so informed. 

Q. Which bears date of 21st February, 1907?2—A. Yes. 

Q. And what is the date of the cheque of the Grand Trunk Company for $25,000? 
—A. March 15, 1904. You will see that was the reason they agreed to take it. The 
cheque had not been received and Mr. Davis had covered it with his cheque. The 
stock was issued to them February 24th. 

Q. I understand what the Grand Trunk people proposed to take was really covered 
by the cheque of $119,900 ?—A. Correct, sir. 

Q. Can you explain why the $94,900 was not given until 1907 if the Grand Trunk 
cheque was dated 25th February, 1904? I want to clear that point up?—A. It was 
still supposed, I understand, that the Quebec Central were going to purchase from 
Mr. Davis and that his $94,000 would be again reduced by $25,000. But as a matter 
ot fact, the purchases of the Quebec Central,—part of it is in the name of the Quebec 
Central and part of it in the name of their general manager but really all Quebec 
Central—they purchased $25,000 from the Hon. John Sharples so that $94,900 was 
the holding of Mr. Davis. 

Q. Whose cheque came to the Bridge Company for the Sharples $50,000?—A. 
The cheque of Hon. Mr. Sharples himself. He put in two cheques of $25,000 each. 
One cheque was on the Union Bank and the other on the Bank of Montreal, for 
$25,000 each. 

Q. Have you any trace of that in the books of the company?—A. Yes, it is in the 


stock book. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q.That «heque for $119,000 was counted by the company as a payment on accou it 

ct stock but the issuance was suspended pending the securing of the entrance of the 

Grand Trunk, and other companies as shareholders ? That is the way they put it to 

you’—A. I might explain that the Quebec Central were very anxious to get in, and, 

as explained to me by their manager, they had not authority under their charter to 
take stock at the moment. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. What authority have you for saying, Mr. Bell, that the cheque of $119 900 
remained with the company until 1907 when it was exchanged for the cheque of 
$94,900 ?—A. The word of the officers of the company. 

Q. Is there any trace of that cheque of $119,900 anywhere in the books of the 
company ? 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Any trace of any kind?—A. I don’t think so, except the entry showing the 
$94,000 in cash book. I do not know that there is any reference unless it is in the 


~ Minute books. 
The CHAIRMAN.—Mr. Paquet, do you know if there is any trace of the $119,900 in 
the books of the company? 
Mr. Paquet.—I don’t remember but maybe there is a trace. 
The Wirness.—I do-not remember if there is any entry. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Have you found any trace in the books of reports or certificates to the effect 
that this stock was issued to Mr. Davis before 19072—A. Yes, there is something in 
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connection—there is a document connected with that. For the moment I cannot rem- 
ember. I remember tracing that up. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Was there an actual issue of stock?—A. The stock may have been issued and 
held by the company. 


..By Mr. Monk: % 

Q. There must have been a certificate issued to the effect that the $200,000 had 
been paid up in cash?—A. I think you will find something in my report. I see here 
(reads) : ‘Quebec, 22nd February, 1907’ 

Q. You are quoting from what?—A. This is attached to a stub. This is a cer- 
tificate bearing the number 121 which was to be issued on the 6th July, 1904, and was © 
pledged for advances as delivered this day to the shareholders. Signed by Ulric Barthe, 
secretary; J. H. Paquet, treasurer. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. What is that certificate?—A. It bears date 22nd February, 1907. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is attached to a stub. And what does the stub show, Mr. Bell?—A. The 
stub shows a receipt from Mr. Davis. It reads ‘ Received certificate No, 121 for 949 
shares this 6th day of July, 1904. (Signed) M. P. Davis.’ 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. And attached to that stub is the note you have just mentioned that that cer- 
tificate is pledged?—A. It was pledged for advances. 

Mr. Barker.—With the knowedge of the company? 

Mr. Monx.—Yes, it is signed by the president and the secretary. 

A. ‘Ulric Barthe, secretary, J. H. Paquet, treasurer.’ 

Mr. Barxer.—Is that pledge by Mr. Davis? 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. By whom was the pledge made of the stock?—A. I do not know who it was 
pledged to. 
Q. Doesn’t it refer to a pledge there of the stock?—A. ‘And so pledged for 
advances’, that is all it says, it does not say to whom. 
Mr. Barxer.—I don’t see how anybody else could pledge it. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. To whom were these 949 shares so pledged as per the certificate of July, 1904? 
—A. I presume to the company, I have no knowledge, though. You will have to ask 
one of the officials. 

Q. Perhaps Mr. Barthe can tell us that—can you refer, Mr. Bell, since you have 
the book of the stubs of the certificates issued in your possession at the present 
moment, to the certificates issued to the shareholders, the list of which you have just 
given to the committee?—A. Yes, sir, do you wish all these small amounts or just the 
large ones, will that do? 

Q. You might give us the larger ones. 

The CHamMman.—You have asked this morning for a list of the shareholders, 
perhaps we had better have the whole list of shareholders, as of date, made an exhibit? 
—A. I see the entry here of the transfer of 25,000 to the Quebec Central which I 
spoke of; here is the issue to the Quebec Central of 174 shares, it is receipted by J. S. 
Walsh, general manager; then here is the account of 50 shares to John S. Walsh, that 
is the manager. : 


. What i Ges Pag Z 
a cae at is the date of that?A. That is the transfer, they are both dated May 
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Q. They are transferred to whom?—A. From the Hon. John Sharples. 

Q. Yes, but have you the certificates of stock issued to John Sharples, of $50,000, 
that is the original?—A. I have Charles M. Hays (in trust), the certificate was issued 
on the 24th of February, 1904, for 250 shares; Hugh A. Allan, on the 27th of January, 
1904, receipted by him on the 29th of January, 1904. 


By Mr. Parent: 
Q. How many shares?—A. ‘Hugh A. Allan, 250 shares,’ that is his $25,000. 
The CuatrMan.—After all, I do not see much relevancy in this matter. 
A. I have the certificate here of 276 shares on the 14th of May, 1906, that is the 
balance from the shares transferred to a certain date, the remainder of which were 
transferred to Mr. Walsh. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. You did not find the Sharples certificate?—A. It is here in some place, but 
it is all mixed up, I will get it. 
(). I think the most simple way would be to bring it out in schedule form?—A. 
There are a great many transfers of stock in small amounts, but it can be taken out 
of the stock book. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. At the time you made the audit, do you know from your knowledge of the 
books, did the company owe Mr. M. P. Davis any money from 1904 down to 1907? 
Were they in debt to him?—A. Well, yes, that is, he was carrying on the work on the 
approaches and they owed him money. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Had not the company transferred to Mr. Davis all the subsidies, both muni- 
cipal, provincial and federal by notarial deed of the 5th of September, 1900?—A. 
Yes, but that had been cleared up. This is between the dates Mr. Maclean mentioned 
from 1904 to 1907. As I understood him, he asked if the company were ever indebted 
to Mr. Davis who, as contractor, was carrying on the work on the approaches. From 
time-to time they were indebted to him and these debts were ultimately met. 

Q. Did you know that the company had transferred all its grants to Mr. Davis 
by notarial deed ? 

Mr. Gatuimer.—That was before the Act of 1903. 

A. That was before the legislation of 1903 guaranteeing the bonds. ; 

Mr. Barxer.—There could not be any doubt that he must at times have had 
claims against the company. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Gan you give us the exact date of the handing over of the government 
guarantee for $6,000,000 odd to the Trust Company or the Quebec Bridge Company, 
which ever it was?—A. No, sir, you will have to ask the Finance Department that 
question. ; 

Q. Do the company’s books give any information on that point?—A. The Minute 
book may, I have no knowledge of it from the books of account. . 

Q. I find in the report that you made as accountant of the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals, that you refer to a detailed statement of the employment of the 
sum of $800,000 odd, that was paid to Mr. Davis at the time those bonds became 
available?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you refer to that detailed statement?—A. Before I answer that, sir, I 
have the certificate of the 500 shares of the Hon. John Sharples, it was the 27th of 
January, 1904; that was cancelled and taken up by giving him the balance when he 
transferred his stock to the Quebec Central Railway and their representatives. I 
have the statement before me, Mr. Monk, that you refer to. 
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Q. At that time, what was the amount that Mr. Davis received from the com- 
pany ?—A. At what time, sir? : 

Q. At the time this $800,000 odd became available?—A. At the time it was paid 
to him ? - 

Q. Yes, what was the exact amount and what was the date?—A. $898,264.73 paid 
in February, 1904. : 

Q. And it is indicated in that detailed statement what these sums were for?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you give the items?—A. Interim bonds, $472,000—— 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Explain as you go along, Mr. Bell. That is to retire the interim bonds, is it 
not?—A. That is the amount to retire the total issue of the interim bonds which had 
been issued by the Bridge Company; the Bridge Company’s own bonds issued by them, 
handed over to Mr. Davis at 60 per cent, in payment of the work he did for the com- 


pany. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Does that purport to pay him in full?—-A. What is the par value, $472,000. 
Interest on these interim bonds to 23rd February, 1904, $29,386.27, and there is the 
balance due Mr. Davis on his contract and some exchange of notes amounting to 
$396,878.46, which makes up the total amount. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then do I understand that these bonds Mr. Davis took at 60 were liquidated 
at par’—A. Were liquidated at par. : 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. That is taken up by the company at par?—A. Taken up by the company at 
par, that was provided for in the Act of 1903. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And this $200,000 of new stock required under the Act of 1903, was intended 
to recoup the company for the 40 per cent?—A. The intention of that $200,000 or at 
least a portion of it, $188,000, was to reduce this claim of Mr. Davis’ by that amount, 
the company were to meet that amount themselves, but the balance as set out in the 
Act was to be met from the funds available from the guaranteed bonds. I am taking 
it from the Act. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. I take it that the object of the legislation and of parliament was to make this 
company restore the $200,000 of lost capital, by selling them at *0 per cent 2— 
A. That is another way of looking at it. : 

The CHamMan.—I think that is right, it is a badly drafted section, but I think 
Mr. Barker is right. 


By Mr. Monk: 
: a What is the exact amount of the discounts?—A. Of the discounts on these 
onds ¢ : 
Q. Yes?—A. It is stated in the Act. 
Mr. Barxer.—$188,721. 
The Chairman.—Yes, that is 40 per cent of the total indebtedness at that time. 
A. Yes, they realized $283,279 at 60 per cent. 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What was the date of the payments made to the contractor, Mr. Davis, by 
means of these bonds? When did he receive it at 60?—A. He received the cash some 
time in February, 1904. 

Q. Yes, I mean previous to that he had claims against the company for work done 
and they gave him these bonds in payment at 60, can you fix the date for that?—A. I 
really could not give you that, because I never looked into that question, I was not 
interested in. that. 

Mr. Parent.—The notarial deed between Mr. Davis and the company, by which 
Mr. Davis undertook to-do the work of the Quebec Bridge Company, for which ‘hd 
was to take part payment in bonds, without interest, will give you that. 

The CuHamMAN.—Did he charge interest on those bonds/—A. Yes, they were regu- 
lar bonds and the company had to pay interest and redeem them. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. What was the total interest on the bonds?—A. $29,386.27. 
Q. That would be interest from the time the interim bonds were issued?—A. 
From the date of the bonds until the 23rd of February, 1904. 
Q. Can you tell us when the bonds were issued? When they are dated?—A. T 
cannot. 
The Cuarrman.—I think we had better make that detailed statement an exhibit. 


EXHIBIT No. 27. 


QUEBEC BRIDGE AND RAILWAY COMPANY. 
1902. 


SratemMent showing details of first payment of $898,264.73 from Bond Account 


May 15.—Mortgage bonds for $472,000 issued and trust mortgage deed. 
1904, 

March 2.—Interim bonds redeemed. Interest thereon to the 23rd February, 1904, 
$29,386.27. 


Derans of outstanding liability paid out of Guarantee Bonds. 


iaieman [SOG OG DOW Gobcdcsancnas edge vocboodobOdO oD COeoomo UG $ 472,000 00. 
IbAHNDAS TEGO sooo oaccouducd saues + ds b000 000Gb oCU ope ado uGoDOUG 29,386 27 

$ 501,386 27 
Balance due M. P. Davis, as per statement. ......---------++------> 396,878 46 


$ 898 ,264 73 


THE QUEBEC BRIDGE AND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED Dr. 
To M. P. Davis. 


Total amount of estimate No. 13, dated December 2, 1902.....-...-..---.+------.- $3 1,416,394 38 
20 per cent payable in bonds..........--.-----+2++-2-t setts BPO ee ete 283 ,278 88 
80 pe cent payable in cash as per contract...-..----+++esss see SD aa ae ete a 1,133,115 50 
Cigin nG@Enasl 1 GOiGle ace oe de Se bob U Gob Be one no SOO ummmOGOo OOD oc oo OF onda cennicmss 784,861 93 
J Anais Gite nin Gaels 6g es oboe aoe 5606 OU Oe COCO Oped 00 CO OUOmmCuEt GOO m OO Onna Cicccltio 348 ,253 57 
Interest on overdue cash payment as per statement....---- +--+ ++se rere reer eee e- 26,485 20 

a 374,738 77 
Cash paid Quebec Bridge Co., Feb. el. TG) Sees ou oacee $ 35,000 00 
Amount returned for superstructure per estimate 13....... 156 ,640 00 
Mess paid thereon.te soho ces ccs eee te 138 546 85 

$ 18,093 15 


Balance due on superstructure. ....-) +--+ +ssesere eee ae au hea ies ae 
$ 16,906 85 
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Balance due M. P. Davis for work on superstructure.....-.-.-.----e+eeeeseerertts 16 one & 

Extras as per statement herewith........-.---- 2-2-2 - ee tee nee et tenants : 5 

Lighting north and south main piers from May 10 to November 30, 1903. .......---- 116 75 
$ 393,255 05 

Amount payable in bonds, $283,878.88 at 60 per cent.......-..------ $ 472,131 46 

Bonds received = 5282 3202 ee ee Pn Srey ee SERS eo 472,000 00 

Balance due on bonds? 2.260 ee Se he Ore ote oiioe Sree ie: ore fei te 131 46 

Amount due as cash, January 1, 1904..........-.---- 22 eee ence eee ees $ 393,386 51 

Interest from January 1, 1904, to February 23, 1904, 54 days at 6 per cent.......--- 3,491 95 
$ 396,878 46 

Orrawa, 20th February, 1904. ¥ 


Certified correct, 


(Sed.) ArcH. R. FRASER. 
(Sed.) E. A. HOARE, 


Chief Engineer. 


‘Amount due by the Quebec Bridge Company, for work performed for their 
account during the years 1901 and 1902, as per account rendered.’ 


20 per cent for superintending work done on north abutment, authorized by resolution of 


Board of Directors, June 30, 20 per cent on $3,058.39.....-.-.-...5.......-..-+ $ 611 68 
Sundry work on south side—building towers, &c...................-.--- $ 63 60 
20) percent: for superintending ten. oy eee ee er ere 12 72 
i) —_—_——_—_ 76 32 
Cutting checks at north abutment, per statement.......... sooo vamotons $ 527 52 
Cutting checks at south abutment, per statement....................--. 260 94 
Cutting checks/at abutments additionaless 490-5 tee eee eee 16 20 
———_—— 804 66 


$ 1,492 68 


* Ottawa, 
*“M. RP. Davis. 


‘ Certified correct, 
‘ ArcH. R. FRASER.’ 


“QUEBEC BRIDGE COMPANY, Liurtep. Dr. 
slo Me Ps Davis: 


To lighting north and south main piers of the Quebec bridge from May 10, 1903, to 
ovember 30; 1903; as instructed by, Mr.-Al bt Hoare, Cpe ee $ 116 75 


‘Ottawa, Ont., 3rd February, 1904. 


‘ Certified correct, 
‘ ArcH. R. FRASER. 
+ (Sed) he Ac E@Akin 
“Chief Engineer’ 
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“THE QUEBEC BRIDGE AND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lr. Dr. 
eAbG) INE, 124, IDEAL 
“Interest Account. 
‘Interest to 31st December, 1903, at 6 per cent . 
1902. 
Jan. 30—Total amount of estimate No, 9, $831,175.38 
: ST UROOMPEL CONG, S775. sieve sus yo Mea arch toes $ 664,940 30 ' 
Less cash received on account..............- 656 ,620 63 
$ 8,319.67 
July 31—HEstimate 10, $128,529.80 at 80 per cent...... 120,823 84 
. ———_—_—— Aug. 15 
DrewANIgUstol sl GODrtici.: pelj as © sie ase $ 111,143 51 Sept. 15—31 $ 566 38 
Aug. 31—Hstimate 11, $88,739.58 at 80 per cent....... 70,991 66 
IDES Stouts ss SOP ee Ge case Sacre Cnr ae cena $ 182,135 17, 
Sept. Hei? GANS s eo sace 6 eee ae een e $ 30,640 00 
15— cy Ce RRR BIER eae TORO TORI a 36,880 00 
—————— 67,520 O0Sept. 15. 
$ 114,615 17Dec.20—96 .. 1,808 72 
Oct. 1—Hstimate 12, $129,305.50 at 80 per cent...... 103,444 400ct. 13—66 
$ 218,059 57Dec. 20. 
Dec. 1—Estimate 13, $238,674.12 at 80 per cent...... 190,939 29Dec. 15. 
$ 408,998 86Dec. 20—5 156 93 
Dee, 9 BO=—u8h7 CHS, 6 6 Ag 06 Gabon See onic oe Sone Oooo ac 23,513 33Dec., 1902 
$ 385,485 53 8 July, 03—201 12,736 81 
1903. 
July SB? Chelle o6 ob wee Chen Hae Ieee SH ee ceo noes 30,000 00 8 July. 
$ 355,485 53 23 July—15 876 60 
dull ORIEN CERI. Ge on odo BO Oe a6 Be pic eee as eee ae 7,207 97 23 July. 
$ 348,277 56 Dec. 31—161 9,217 46 
$ 26,485 20 
“®. and O: E. 
‘Ottawa, 31st December, 1903. CSch) 1B) AN HOARE, 
‘Chief Engimeer. 
‘Certified correct, 
‘ArcH. R. FRASER.” 
‘THE QUEBEC BRIDGE AND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lrp. Dr. 
“To M. P. Davis. 

‘Total amount of cash received to date : 
TnGRAnWormmon Governments 0). oss ses oe ene elle rain ine we OIL, c00 3d 
ifsaya Ehawtaoll Garam aooege Gaueoe co ddobadoeEnoeU—eoccododccon dod accodac 120,000 00 
nea enecl city Meee sels FG. 8 eS et Sr he Te eae ee oe eee wos 290,508 60 

$ 784,861 53 


€ (Sed) Ee AU HOARE: 
“Chief Engineer. 


‘Certified correct, 
‘ ArcH. R. FRASER.’ 


The CiarrMan.—I see from the document Mr. Parent has handed me that it was on 
the 6th of May, 1902, the company, by resolution, decided to issue these first mortgage 
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bonds in payment of part of the construction of the said superstructure in accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement entered into between Mr. Davis and the com- 
pany. You say that agreement provided that the bonds were to be taken at 60, that 


provision is not here. ; 
Mr. Parent.—Look in the main contract, it is in the main contract. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Mr. Bell, while that matter is being looked into; in your report you refer to 
the standing of the company on May 81, 1907, giving the details of receipts and 
expenditures, the receipts amounting to $5,464,178.80 and the expenditure to $5,356,- 
936.38, leaving a balamce of cash on hand of $107,942.42. In your details of receipts 
there is an item called ‘Balance from notes outstanding, ‘ $121,312.84) What were 
tthose notes outstanding which figured among the receipts to such! a large amount ?— 
'A. Probably if I explain the financing: you will understand that. When, in 1904, 
this debt of Davis was wiped out, with the exception of the $200,000 received for 
tthe stock, the compamy had no cash on hand. There was just that $200,000, and 
the only cash they had was from the guaranteed bonds. Now, the Railway Depart- 
‘ment, under the Act—the Chief Engineer has 'to arrange for the payment of pro- 
gress estimates monthly, the payment of amounts due the company—all amounts 
‘earned by the company. Now, naturally during that month there was a certain 
amount of financing. For instance, you take the amount due on the estimate for 
July, they might not receive it until September and they were forced to borrow some 
money from the banks, make a temporary loan, and as the money was received— 
‘thiese were all short notes, demand notes I think they were ca.led—as the money 
was received on bond account these notes were promptly taken up. That amount of 
$121,000, at the date of my audit, was the amount that was owing on these short 
notes. If this amount of balance due on June 11, 1907, had been paid the company—if 
the bridge had not collapsed and that had been paid the company, they would have 
taken that and met the liabilities that are set out in this statement, as on the 1st of 
June, and they would have been clear of debt. 

Q. But this balance from notes outstanding is mentioned as receipts? 

Mr. Gatimer.—] fancy ‘that lis profits from discount of notes outstanding. 

A. Profits from discounted notes, temporary loans. Some of them were repre- 
sented by cash on hand and some had been expended. There may have been $50,000 
of that cash on hand. I could not tell you at the moment without looking up all 
the notes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. These were borrowings of the company?—A. Their personal borrowing from 
the bank, just ‘the financing of the compamy. The notes were always promptly met 
upon the receipt of money from bond account, money earned from bond account. 

Q. Will you explain what is meant by the item, ‘Amount due by M. P. Davis, 
$65,000 ’?—A. Yes. In the Act of 1903 it is set out, ‘Whereas the government of 
the province of Quebec has gramted a subsidy ‘to aid iin the construction of the said 
work to the amount of $250,000 and obtained the full amount thereof. As a matter 
of fact, that subsidy of $250,000 had been granted but had not been paid up in full 
at the time. It was payable in annual instalments of $30,000, and the company, 
having transferred the amount to Mr. Dayis, evidently took it as a cash receipt. 
But when this transaction was completed with Mr. Davis and Mr. Davis was paid 
in full, he transferred back the balance of the subsidy due. i 


By Mr. Barker: . 
Q. That was an additional asset, was it then?—A Yes. H 
| : 2A - He transferred back 
the balance of the subsidy due, but between the date he was paid and oe anton 
transferred back, a payment of $30,000 became due, and was paid by him. 
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Q. Paid to him, you mean?—A. Yes, I mean paid to him, a sum of $30,000, 
and in the account, the detailed account of Mr. Davis which I have just referred 
to, there was ine'uded ‘the amount of a note for $35,000. Previous to 1904 Mr. 
Davis was really the onje debtor of the company. There had bean a good deal of 
financial assistance one way and another from him, and the company had drawn 
on him for $35,000, and he included that in his account, but the company afterwards 
met the draft themselves. Mr. Davis had been overpaid by $35,000, and that made 
the total due by him of $65,000. That was met by the company by debiting it to 
his account as an «advamce on account of drawback. 

Q. That $35,000 out of the $65,000 was, if I understood you right, a draft by 
the company upon Davis?—A. Yes, whjch he had accepted. 


By Mn. Barker: 
Q. For their accommodation?—A. For their accommodation. 


By Mr. Galliher: 
Q. A personal advance by Davis to the company?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Which they subsequently paid?—A. Which they ‘subsequently paid them- 
selves. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Have you that draft? You must have seen it when you made that audit?— 
A. I saw the entry in the books iat the time I made the audit, but I have not the 


draft. 
Q. I wonder if Mr. Barthle has the draft for $35,000 by the company upon Mr. 


Davis and accepted by him and then retired by the company. 

The CHairmMAN.—Mr. Bell says the company retired it. That is good enough 
evidence surely. 

The Wirness.—Mr. Davis in his account debits the $35,000 and afterwards 
acknowledges it is an error; that the company having accepted the draft themselves 
he is indebted to them for that amount and $35,000 is taken, practically out of Mr. 
Davis’ pocket to recoup the company. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is in your report at page 572?—A. That is in my report? 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. At that time was that draft drawn by the company? Was it a two months’ 
draft or what was it?—A. I realy do not know, I really could not tell you. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Can you not give us the date or say whether it was about the time of the 
passage of this Act 2—A. It must have been before the date of Mr. Davis’ account. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. It must be.easy to trace it up in the books of the company, it seems to me, Mr. 
Bell. 


By the Chairman: 

' Q. In your report you say (reads) : ‘On June 30, 1906, the amount of $65,000, 
viz., $30,000 from subsidy and $35,000 overpaid on account of draft, due by Mr. Davis 
to the company’ ?—A. That is the part I mentioned. It really makes no difference. 
Mr. Davis had been overpaid $35,000 and that is the only explanation how the error 


6—6 
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came to be made. It is an error. Mr. Davis had been overpaid and he acknowledged it 
and he paid it back in the manner I speak of. 


By Mr. Galliher: 
Q. Should not the expression be ‘ debited’ instead of ‘ credited’ to his account ? 
—A. The term should be debited. I have noticed that since the report was made. It 


should have been debited. 


By Mr. Monk : 

Q. Did you at any time see that draft ?—A. I may have, Mr .Monk. I saw a 
great many drafts ; I could not keep them all in my head. As I say there were a 
good many drafts between Mr. Davis and the bridge company one way and the other 
in the way of accommodation. 

Q. I see that in the file produced by your department, and it is now before the 
committee, there is evidence of an arrangement made under an order in council of 
27th January, 1904, in regard to the payment of customs duty on material?—A. Yes, 
sir, I made that arrangement myself. I might explain that. In the case of the greater 
part of these notes outstanding, these temporary notes, the money was borrowed from 
the Bank of Montreal to meet customs duties. They had to meet at that time the 
customs duties as they became due. There was probably, I imagine, $50,000 a month 
to be met, and to curtail these notes as much as possible I made that suggestion that 
we should make an arrangement with the Customs Department to keep an open 
account of what entries came in in bond, and after we repaid the company out of 
bonds for the amount due—customs, of course, to be included—the cheque would be 
immediately handed over to the customs. It was only a matter of waiting for their 
cheque. We had the money in our hands and it was perfectly safe. It was a matter 
between the departments. 

Q. There was a question I notice in the report of the minister, and the order in 
council, I think, of some $400,000 due the Customs Department ?—A. $400,000 ? You 
will find there never was due to the Customs Department any amount of $400,000. 
There could not possibly be because on the 31st May, 1907 every cent had been paid 
the customs that was due and the only time that this account was started was after 
this arrangement which has been spoken of. The bridge collapsed within two months 
of that. I do not think it was until 1st July that the arrangement was made. This 
report is dated 26th June and you could not have $400,000 of customs duty in two 
months. I think it is about $100,000. : 

Q. At the present moment do you know if there is money coming to the Customs 
Department on any of the materials in question ?—A. Yes, sir, customs duties are 
owing on all the material that came in after I made that arrangement. The Bridge 
Company received nothing from bond account after that date. : 

Q. It would represent some $100,000 ?—A. I think about $100,000. I can give 
you the exact amount. I think it is on the file here some place . 


By the Chairman.: 
Q. It is in bond you say now +~—A. They allowed the entries in bond. 
By Mr. Monk : 


Q. The entry is in bond but the material is in the river 2_A. Oh, no, not a bit 
of material is in the river. 

.Q. Where is the material 2—A. It is piled just outside of Quebec, at Bellair 
station. There were immense quantities of material. 

Q. While you are at it can you give us the amount of customs duties 7A. T find 
here (referring to statement) on the 31st August there was $110,187.17. That brings 
the statement up to within a few days after the bridge collapsing. There were a few 
cars in transit at that time which will add to this amount, I do not know the exact 
sum. 
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Q. That is a statement up to August last ?—A. Yes, three days after the bridge 
fell $110,187.17 is the amount that was due the customs. I can give you the details 
of that. July was $69,115.47; August, ,$41,071.70. That bears out my statement 
about $50,000 a month during the working season. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. In regard to the cars that were in transit at the time, you say there is duty 
due the customs yet on that material 7—A. Yes, in addition to the amount I have 
just stated. 

Q. In addition to that ? Well, now if that material is still in bond the customs 
have not released it ?—A. I presume it is. I am not an official of the customs. 

Q. I did not know whether you knew or not ?—A. No, I presume it is. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. What is the average duty on that material, do you know +—A. I could not 
tell you that. I would have to look up the detailed entry. 


By Mr. Barker : 

Q. There is $110,000 owing?—A. Owing? The customs dues, appraisements, and 
fees up to the 31st May, 1907 amount to $483,339.92. That is from the date of the 
legislation covered by 1903. That amount has come out of the guaranteed bonds, 
$483,338.92. That includes customs duties, appraisements, and fees. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. That thas been paid out?—A. It has been paid in eash for customs appraise- 
ments and fees. 

Q. Who is Mr. E. V. Johnson who purports to have acted as inspector?-A. He 
is inspecting engineer of the Department of Railways and Canals, 

Q. Do you know anything about the approving of the plans by the government? 
—A.I do not, sir. I have no knowledge that would be of any benefit. That 
comes under the engineering department. 

Q. You have no knowledge of that?—A. I might give you something that would 
be entirely wrong. It is the engineering department ‘entirely. 

Q. Who is the proper officer?—A. To give you an opinion? Mr. M. J. Butler, 
Deputy Minister and Chief Engineer. 

Q. But was not Mr. Collingwood Schreiber acting at that time?—<A. At that 
time, Mr. Collingwood Schreiber. 

Q. Is he in Ottawa?—A. I believe he is. He was this morning. 

Q. Does he occupy any government position now?—A. He is consulting engi- 
neer to the Dominion government and Chief Engineer for the western division of 
the Transcontinental Railway. 

Q. Does he receive a regular salary in connection with these offices?—A. Yes, 
he receives the salary of $6,000 per annum. 

- Q. You know nothing personally about the suggestion made of the employment 
of an expert to examine ‘the plans’—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you happen to know at the time that the sum of $5,000 was paid to the 
directors for remuneration and which was indirectly transferred into the purchase 
of stock whether the company had any money ‘to their credit?—A. It had, sir, always 


money to meet its cheques. 
Q. Thley might have issued a cheque for these services and it could have been 


eashed upon current account?—A. The cheques would have been honoured. 
Q. It would have been just the same ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Barker-—I suppose somebody would have had to go without though? 


6—64 
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By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Were you not asked to produce some statement with regard to the amount 
that was voted to the directors 2—A. You have that statement here, sir. 

Q. Have we got it now 2_A. The details of that $20,000 are on the file. 

Q. The $20,000 which was all converted into stock?—A. You have got the full 
details on your file, sir. 

Q. In your own individual fies 2—A. In your own files. 

Q. I would like to know what amount the directors have received in cash, that 
has not been converted into stock, for their services?—A. Yes, that can be got, but 
I will have to pick those amounts out. I will have to go over the cash book and 
pick them.out. I expect that returns made to the Senate will show that. We will 
get those and bring them down here and file them. 

Q. Will you do that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You mean to ‘take that information from the answers given fn the, Senate? 
__A. I will look at the answers given in the Senate and see. I understand the 
Senate got the whole amount paid to the directors. To get at the question asked 
you would have to subtract $20,000 from it. Do you wish the details? 

Q. I would like to verify it by the books 2—A. Very well; I will get it from the 
books. It was just to save you a good deal of detail, but T will get that information 
for you. 

Q. Down to date?—A. Right down to date. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I want to ask you if the proceeds of that $200,000 of new stock, required 
under the Act of 1903, was used for the purposes of the company?—A. For the pur- 
poses ? 

Q. Of the company?—A. Of the company? Certainly, sir. I might answer 
that in another way by saying I passed every account and approved of jit and it was 
approved by the then Chief Engineer, Mr. Butler, as being correct ‘accounts for 
which this money was used. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that the proceeds of the $200,000 of the /mew 
stock was used for the purposes of the company? Is that what you say?—A. Yes, 
sir. \ 

Q. But they were not used for the purposes of fulfilling the agreement which 
required that the money should be used to pay off the discount on the interim bonds? 
—A. ihe Act, as I stated in my report, was not strictly complied with in that 
respect. 

Q. You stated that in your report?—A. I stated that in my report; the Act was 
not strictly complied with. 

Q. It was mot complied with at all?—A. In that respect it was not complied 
with at all. ! 

Q. There is no limit. You say, ‘strictly complied with’?—A. I mean speaking 
of the whole Act. It is admitted that particular part was not complied with, but the 
$200,000 was ‘subsequently used and paid out, and if that had not been there the 
$200,000 would have been. taken out of bond account for the same purpose; so that 
one replaced the other. The net result in the end is the same. Thattis, if the Act 
had been strict’y complied with the company would have been in exactly the samie 
position to-day. 

Qo dt is a question of what would have happened. Would the bonds, in your 
opinion, have been issued if the government had known that one-half of that $200,- 
000 had not been paid up when they issued the bonds?—-A. You will have to ask the 
Finance Department that. I had no control. 
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Q. As an accountant let me ask you this: supposing Mr. Davis had paid his 
$94,000 in cash and that had been used, there would have been so much less at the 
moment borrowed on bonds, would there not ?—A. I hardly understand your question. 

Q. The company used the $6,800,000 guaranteed bonds to raise money for their 
purposes. If they had got the cash from Mr. Davis and applied it there would have 
been so much less necessary from the bonds at the moment ? /—A. At the moment 
but they would have had later to take from bond account a similar amount to meet the 
accounts which were paid by the money secured from the stock. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bell, this loan of one and a quarter millions from the 
Bank of Montreal to the company: A. Pardon me, sir, I think you are mistaken ; 
that was not aloan. That million and a quarter that you see mentioned there is simply 
an authority for the Bank of Montreal to advance money to the Bridge Company on 
bonds as these bonds ar eauthorized to be issued on the chief engineer’s progress 
estimates. 


By Mr. Barker : 


Q. A line of credit I suppose ?—A. That is really it, but the Bridge Company 
really never got that at all. 

Q. I understand that, but it is not the point I want to make. They were author- 
ized to obtain advances to that extent from the Bank of Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as a matter of fact they had advanced a portion of that even before the 
guaranteed bonds were issued ?—A. That is a question you will have to ask the 
Finance Department. ; 

Q. You don’t know that ?—A. No, I do not know. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Following the line of Mr. Barker’s question. Mr. Barker suggests that on the 
progress estimate No. 1 there would have been about $200,000 less, or perhaps $94,000 
less advance, if Mr. Davis’ cheque had been cashed, and there is something in that. 
How long afterwards di dmatters adjust themselves so that accounts were balanced ?— 
A. Sometime I imagine—it would be straightened out in my report. My report would 
bring that right down. I brought all the accounts into one. 


By Mr. Barker : 
Q. When were those bonds that Mr. Davis had bought payable ?—A. When were 
they payable ? 
Q. Yes ?—A. I never saw the bonds. 
Q. Supposing they were not due for 20 years ?—A. I really don’t know. I took 
the Act of 1903 as far as the amounts of those bonds and the balance. 


B the Chairman : 
Q. They had to be realized before you could finance the matter at all 7—A. He 
might have held the bonds I suppose until they became due. 


By Mr. Chisholm : 
Q. I do not think it is very clear how that $200,000 was paid up ?—A. By cash, 
absolutely cash. There was an actual cash deposit in the banks. You have the bank 
book and can prove the actual deposit of the whole $200,000. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. The $200,000 should have been paid up before the bonds were issued but as 
a matter of fact they were not . Mr. Bell explains that in his report ?—A. And the 
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purposes for which those $200,000 are used. They were supposed to be used for dis- 
count, but that discount was paid out of bond account afterwards. That $200,000 was 
used to pay debts thus doing that which should have been paid out of bond account. 
You see one balanced the other. I now produce Exhibit No. 23, a statement showing 
the amounts voted by sharellders to directors and the manner in which these amounts 
were dealt with by the directors themselves, from July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1903. 


By Mr. Monk : 

Q. What was the occasion of this audit which you made of the books of the com- 
pany ?—A. In the last session of parliament, that is the session of 1906-7, a Bill was 
passed authorizing the government to take over all the guaranteed bonds in connection 
with the Quebec Bridge Company and advance them money on them from time to 
time up to their par value—that is first repaying what had already been advanced on 
them—and the balance up to their full value, Hon. Mr. Fielding, Minister of Finance, 
I understand gave a promise in the House at the time this legislation was going 
through, that before the transaction took place he would have a complete audit made 
of the books. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. I think Mr. Monk asked that ?—A. I think Mr. Foster or Mr. Monk. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Can you turn up in the file which was placed before the committee the request, 
or demand, made on the 28th January, 1907, for additional aid from the government 
by the Bridge Company ?—A. That would be in the Finance Department. What is 
the nature of that letter ? : 

Q. It is a letter from the Bridge Company asking for a few millions additional. 
You remember the amount which was asked for by the company on or about the 28th 
January, 1907, in order to complete the erection ?—A. T did not have any knowledge 
of that. Any correspondence would be either with the Minister or the Deputy Minister. 

Q. Did you see in the file the resolution passed by the Board of Directors on the 
28th Janury, asking for such additional aid?—A. It may be in the office but I have 
no personal knowledge of that. 

Q. Who would have?—A. I presume the Deputy Minister. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Deputy Minister of Finance?—A. If it is addressed to our department I 
presume our Deputy Minister. 

Q. How much money had been advanced to the Bridge Company up to the date 
of the purchase of the whole bond issue?—A. You have already got that information. 
I think it is somewhere about five millions. 

Q. As an expert accountant if you had been sent down to Quebec by the govern- 
ment to look into this stock subscription of $200,000 before the bond issue was made 
of the six millions, would you have certified, as regards the services of the directors 
paid in stock in the manner which has been shown before this committee—would 
you have certified this was a cash payment in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment ?—A. That is a matter, Mr. Monk, that I don’t think I should be called upon 
to answer. It is a matter with which I had nothing whatever to do. It is a duty 
which would not concern me whatever. It is a finance matter, I presume for the 
Finance Department, but I would not be sent down there to certify to that; it is a 
matter out of my province. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. You would have stated the facts?—A. I assure if I had been sent and been | 


qualified to do that work I would have done my duty. 
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Q. If you had been sent down to examine in the way Mr. Monk has stated would 
you have reported the simple facts?—A. I don’t think it is a fair question to ask me 
what I might have done in a certain case. 

Q. Do you mean to say you would not have called attention to the facts?—A.— 
When I was sent down to Quebec I did what I was called upon to do. 

Q. That is not my question?—A. I know, sir. 

Q. Mr. Monk’s question is very plain and there is nobody finding fault with you. 
Supposing you had been sent down there to report for the government and you had 
found that a portion of that $200,000 had been floated by the application of those 
allowances to directors, would you have reported that as so much cash or reported 
the facts?—A. Was that Mr. Monk’s question? 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Yes?—A. I considered that a cash transaction. The cheques were issued by 
' the Bridge Company, they had the funds there to meet those cheques, and if the 
directors choose to get together and re-deposit those cheques and buy stock it would 
not have been any of my affair. 

Q. You would not have reported the facts as they stood?—A. I would not have 
especially drawn attention to that fact. As a matter of fact I did not. I went to 
Quebec and passed that $5,000 but it never entered into my mind to draw attention 
to it especially. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Would you have reported the $94,000 as paid?—A. I did, sir. 
Q. As paid on the $200,000 of stock?—A. No, I beg your pardon. The cheque 
had not been cashed until later. I reported that. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. I do not think that is the object of the question: had you been sent down in 
the beginning of 1904, and before the issue of the bonds, to ascertain if the $200,000 
of stock required by the agreement had actually been paid up in cash, woudl you have 
certified as to the $94,900, that it had actually been paid up in cash. 

The CHamman.—What date? 

A. That is the way I understood your question at first. 

Mr. Monx.—In February, 1904, I fix the date. 

Mr. Barxer.—At any time in 1904 would he have reported that $94,900 as having 
been paid on the $200,000. That is the question and you may not think it important. 

The CHamman.—lI think it is fair. ; 

A. It is a question I should not be called upon to answer what I would have 
done in a certain case. The question should be as to what I did do. Unless the com- 
mittee insists upon my answering the question I do not care to answer. If the com- 


mittee insists, of course—— 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. That is your answer: you do not care to answer?—A. Unless the committee 


insists. 
The CuammMaNn.—1I think it is obvious he could not. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. I believe there has been a sum of $2,000,000 paid quite recently to redeem 
some of the bonds of the government in the hands of the trust company or in the 
hands of the Bank of Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You must know something about the financial condition of that company at 
the present moment?—A. It is merely carrying out the legislation of 1907. There was 
nothing paid out of bond account for some months before the collapse of the bridge 
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and nothing has been paid since. The only transaction that has taken place under 
the government guarantee is on the back of these bonds which are pledged and the 
government has, already, to my knowledge, redeemed $2,000,000 worth. That will 
represent a little over two millions in bonds. ° 

Q. When were the two millions bought? 

The CHarrMAN.—It is not fair to say. Redeemed is more correct. They were 


simply pledged as collateral?—A. 19th February, 1908. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. As I understand the position to-day, all that bond issue is in the hands of the 
turst company at the present moment?—A. No, sir; the two million odd dollars in 
bond are in the hands of the Minister of Finance—the Receiver General—to cover 
those two million dollars of each. : 

Q. With the exception of the $2,000,000 of cash that have been paid on the 19th 
of February, the rest of the issue is in the hands of the trust company?—A. Of the 
Bank of Montreal. The trust:company may hold them for the Bank of Montreal, 
but the remainder is all pledged to the Bank of Montreal for advances made. 

Mr. Ross.—To correct Mr. Bell on the date. It was some time early in February, 
1908. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. The whole of the six million and some odd thousand dollars have gone into 
the construction of the bridge?—A. The six millions? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir; the money that was borrowed. When you are speaking of 
six millions, $6,678,000, you speak of the par value of these bonds, that is guaranteed 
bonds. Now, those bonds were pledged with the Bank of Montreal for advances. The 
first advance was 85 for 100 of bonds, and afterwards that was reduced to 80. Now, 
it is practically ready cash that went into the bridge out of the money raised from 
these guaranteed bonds. That would be 80 per cent of $6,678,000 in round figures. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. When the rate of loan was changed from 85 to 80 was the account adjusted 
down to 80 for the whole?—A. I would not be sure of that, but I think you will find 
that the 85 stood on what had been issued. It must have been, because they were in 
the possession of the Bank of Montreal. 

Mr. Barker.—The bank might have made that arrangement to reduce the rate 
to 80. What I wanted to know was this. At one time the loan was 85 per cent on 
its face and subsequently 80. When it got down to 80, did they bring the whole 
account down to that figure, or did part stay at 85 and part at 80? Did they remain 
distinct ? 

Mr. Parent.—Yes. 

Mr. Monx.—] understand these bonds are in the hands of the trust company. 

The CuatrMAN.—As trustee. 

Mr. Monx.—For whom ? 

The CuarrMan.—For the Bank of Montreal, as collateral security for advances. 
You see the bonds were never sold; they were pledged as collateral for advances. If 
you get an advance of 80 you simply have to repay the 80 and not redeem at 100 

Mr. Monx.—I think it would be useful to have a statement of what we aa to 
pay. 

Mr. Ross.—There was an answer given in the House a m 
which was correct at the time. ° 

a eee must have that in connection with our inquiry. 

r. Ross.—It is a matter between the Bridge Compan 
real. We would not know the exact balance due at any os doa the Bank ota 


onth or six weeks ago 


ee 
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Mr. Monx.—Surely the government are in possession of the information of what 
we stand to lose. 

Mr. Ross.—It is a matter of calculation to bring it up to date. We can get that 
information, of course. 

Mr. Monx.—Would it not be possible for you to get from the Bank of Montreal a 
statement of indebtedness ? 

Mr. Ross.—I would not like to hand the statement in until it has been properly 
audited. Mr. Bell can tell approximately what it is. 

The Witness.—lIt is practically subject to audit as to any clerical errors. The 
interest would all have to be checked. 

Mr. Monx.—Or if Mr. Ross of the Finance Department will work it out and let 
us know what is claimed. 

Mr. Ross.—I will ascertain what they claim. 

Mr, GALLIHER.—How much the government is called upon hg date to pay, what 
the Bank of Montreal claims is due. 

Mr. Monx.—Do you knovy, or is it mentioned in your report, what the Quebec 
Bridge Company owes, what its liabilities are, its floating and other debt ?—A. I could 
not tell you that without going into it. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Can you by examination of the books tell us what the liabilities are, outside 
the liabilities to the Bank of Montreal and what the assets are?—A. There might be, 
for instance, you may have claims, there may be claims against them and you would 
have to take the legal form of publicly calling for all claims against the company in 
order to do that. 

Q. You might include only the claims that come in?—A. And the claims for 
damages, and the assets, they would not be in the books. 

The CHAamRMAN.—The secretary of the company should give that if anyone does. 
Mr. Bell would not know that. 

Mr. Parent.—They owe salaries for the last month. 

The CHairMAN.—Is that all you owe? 

Mr. Parent.—Yes. 

Mr. Monx.—Is there no floating debt? 

Mr. Parent.—No, and there never has been any floating. 

Mr. Barxer.— What about your liability to the Phoenix Bridge Company? 

Mr. Parent.—That is a question of law. 

Mr. Ross.—The liability might be the other way. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Are you able by an eter of the books to give us a balance sheet, I 
think that is what you call it?-A. Assets and liabilities? 

Q. Yes?—A. You understand what that means? J would have to give a yalue 
of the Chaudiere Bridge, and the approaches, and all the iron they have in it, and get 
the value of it and all that sort of thing, and then in order to get the liabilities I 
would have to abvertise for all claims against the company. 

Q. I do not ask you to do that, can you give us the liabilities as they are shown by 
the tcoks?—A. I can show you all the liabilities, I can take out all the liabilities as 


indicated by the books, yes. 
Q. That is what I would like to have, and what we must have in order to make @ 


sufficient investigation. 
The CuairMAN.—That is all right; that statement is to be prepared by who? 


A. It will take a little time to work it out. 
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By Mr. Parker: 

Q. I would like to know exactly where we are in regard to full information about 
this company. Mr. Bell, does your statement show the original stock subscription, I do 
not mean the $200,000?—A. No, sir, I had nothing whatever to do with the original 
stock subscription. Of course I think I have seen The i 

. Have you shown how much in cash and how much in votes was paid on that 
original stock?—A. I took the figures of the Act. 

Q. You haven’t shown it from the books?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you shown how much of that was refunded under the Act?—A. 
Retunded ? 

Q. Yes, to the shareholders?—A. In what way? 

Q. You understand that some of the shareholders had the right to take back 
their money?—A. I made out no detail, anything received is mentioned as cash 
received, but it is very, very small. 

Mr. Parent.—Here is a statement of the whole thing. 

Mr. BarKker.—I propose to put this in as an Exhibit furnished by the treasurer 
of the company. 

The CHamrMAN.—AII these old shareholders are wiped out. 


EXHIBIT No. 28. 


FIRST SHAREHOLDERS OF THE QUEBEC BRIDGE COMPANY. 


Number Date Amount 
Names. of of 
Shares. Payment. Paid. 
——| 

$ cts. 

Col. Rhodes 228.0, cee. 9.55 eee eee |4 p.c.on 25 |Feb. 29, 1888.. 100 00 
J. A. Charlebois. 252062 Sere nee es ee irene eee eee s 5 ie 54 20 00 
state Halls. 02 Attys ie as ee eee ee or e 10 os ee 40 00 
BP, Palligg 6. es an el a ee se 25) : 2 100 00 
HL, Ms Pricesce is. ee ce ae esc aes aes | a 50) soe AS 200 00 
Vin Chateauvertjjc cesar ee ee eee Cea io 5) ~ ie - 20 00 
G@ Tremaine SE Sole pial eat eerie er ie 80 00 
DoT. Tarte e's ny aS ee er ec i ee peel cto eae ie 50)/Mar. 30, 1888. . 200 00 
P. Landry © 220 eee es ck ee A ee | ie 50) 5 GE 200 00 
Avid Gurcotte, (eee ee NSCOR A Sense ee a 50, Gi ia 200 00 
C. Duquet..... OE ae iain cae tin ge SU onal gpa Manin ee Re a 25 April 3, 1888. . 100 00 
FRAUEN 33 55555565200929500+0055055- Rc thetic hehe een “ 20) & a 80 00 
EC? Casprainy tote ee eee Deiter epee a 20\/April 9, 1888.. 80 00 
= IB: orsy this. i oa ee ee eee eee eevee e 20 April 17, 1888. . 80 00 
Es Beemer. ook cic ae ee ae een ane &e pede ae 19,1888..| 20,400 00 


= * Shown in old books as paid up, but consisted in a certificate of deposit of the Banque du Peuple 
or which there was no money deposited, and which was never paid to the company. 


Four of the above shareholders, Messrs. P. Landry, C. Duquet, A. Lavigne and 


T. C. Casgrain took advantage of one clause in statute of 1897, and requested reim- 
bursement of the amount paid on their stock, and were repaid. 

June 20th, 1888. W. Rhodes, H. M. Price, Colonel Forsythe, H. J. Beemer, 
a eee J. I. Tarte, P. Landry, P. P. Hall, Gaspard LeMoine, were elected 
irectors. 


Col. Forsythe was elected president 27th August, 1888. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Now, I want to ask next in order, is it shown upon that last exhibit how much 
of it was paid in actual cash and how much by vote or resolution of the shareholders? 
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I think we have it in a loose sort of way, but I want it condensed so as not to have to 
hunt through a mass of evidence in order to get at the facts. Did you not give us the 
statement yesterday or the day before of the amounts paid by vote or resolution?— 
A. The shareholders voted cash and the directors turned it into stock; you have that 
entire in the file. Of that amount $15,000 is in the way that you speak of. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. All other shareholders, except those mentioned there, paid their amounts in 
cash ?7—A. In cash, yes. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. This Exhibit 28 shows how much?—A. The total amount of these payments? 

Q. Yes?—A. $21,900 is the total. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. Bell, have you made up a statement showing what further 
payments were made than those shown on that Exhibit 28?—A. A further statement 
of that $65,000? 

Q. That is only $21,9002—A. No, sir, I did not make up that statement. 

Q. Can that be made up?—A. I presume it can; it might be made up; I have 
not looked into it, but I presume you could make up the full amount of that $65,000. 

Mr. Barxer.—I wish the treasurer to complete that statement by bringing it up 
to the $63,000 or $65,000, whatever it was, showing how the increases were paid and 
by whom.- I want the company as it was first started, with all the shareholders who 
subscribed, showing how much they paid, how much was refunded and who has been 
allowed to withdraw, right up to the time of the $63,000 or $65,000. 

The CHatmrMAn.—I see that some people were allowed to withdraw their money. 

Mr. Barker.—That is quite according to law; it was done under the statute, there 

‘js no objection to it, only I want to get at the facts of what was done. 

The CuairnMan.—Why don’t you find out if it was legal? 

Mr. Barker.—lIt was legal. 

The Cuairman.—I see Senator Landry was a shareholder and he ran away; per- 
haps he didn’t run away legally; why not go into that? It will be just as fair for us 
to find out whether Senator Landry ran away fairly and squarely, morally and legally. 

Mr. TaBor.—We want to get the document first, and we can ask then whether he 
did or not. 

The Cuamman.—aAll right; then we will get that statement. You will try and 
prepare that to-night, Mr. Paquet. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Now, there is a further question I want to ask; there is the qualification for 
directors. I would like to have it shown what the qualifications of the different direc- 
tors were at different times? 

The CHamMan.—Will you turn up, Mr. Barthe, and show the section of the by- 
laws which ascribes the qualifications of directors? 

Mr. Bartue.—It was $5,000 after 1897. 

The CHatrMAN.—That is fifty shares? 

Mr. BartHe.—Yes. 

Mr. Barker.—I want to know who the directors were and what the different direc- 
tors’ qualifications were. 

Mr. Tarsor.—There were two Meoncanont 49) 000 for a time, and then it was 
put up to $5,000. 

Mr. Barrurt.—The government directors were not required to have qualifications, 

Mr. Monx.—We want the directors since 1897 and their qualifications, 

Mr. Barker.—Then, Mr. Chairman, I want a statement of Mr. Davis’ account. 

Mr. Bevt.—You have a statement on file here; the statement of account is here 
in my report; it is statement ‘D’ that was marked as Exhibit 28. 
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By Mr. Barker: 

Q. Then there is the Phenix Bridge Company’s account, have you that? 

Mr. Bett.—You had better take the synopsis of their estimates, which has been 
prepared. « 

Q. Is there any detailed account from them of payments made?—A. You have 
each one of those, you will have an estimate for each month; it will be an endless job 
to cover this, there are thirty-four of these detailed estimates. 

Q. You have no general statement comprising the whole?—A. I have taken it 
and made a synopsis of these estimates, giving the date, number of the estimate, the 
gross amount, the drawback, the previous payments and payable and remarks, that is 
all shown in this schedule here; it is not marked, but it is referred to in my report 
as statement ‘B’ in the report of 26th June, 1907, at page 577. 

(Statement marked as Exhibit 29.) 

Mr. Barker.—Another thing I want, that a little table be worked out showing 
the dates and the names and everything else that can be put in the table in reference 
to that, $200,000 stock transaction; it can be taken from the stock certificate book. 
I also want every contract with Mr. Davis, whether it relates to construction or finance, 
or loans, or anything of that kind. 

The CuamrmMan.—There are two here, the construction contract of the 19th June, 
1900, which I will. mark as Exhibit 30, and the other contract is in relation to the 
interim issue of bonds, dated 2nd March, 1904, which is Exhibit 31. Here is another 
Davis contract, dated the 20th July, 1903, which is Exhibit 32. 

Mr. BarKer.—Now, I want all contracts with the Phenix Bridge Company. 

Mr. Parent.—They are on file with the Royal Commission, 

Mr. Barxer.—And I want all the plans and specifications referred to in the con- 
tract. 

By the Chairman : 


Q. I want to ask you a question, Mr. Bell. You are the accountant of the Depart- 
ment of Railways, are you not+—A. I am the assistant accountant. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Uric BartHE, recalled. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. I produce Exhibit No. 21, being a statement of shareholders present or repre- 
sented by proxy at the annual general meeting of shareholders on September 3rd, 
1901, also for the meeting on September 2nd, 1902, and for the meeting on October 
20th, 1903 2—A. Yes. 

Q. I also produce Exhibit 22, showing the attendance of directors appointed by 
the Dominion government at board meetings of the Quebec Bridge and Railway Com- 
pany from the date of their appointment, January, 19042—A. Yes. 

Q. Have these been correctly extracted by you from the books of the company ?— 
A. Yes, by myself, and I certify they are correct. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


: Q. In connection with this subsecribed amount by Mr. H. J. Beemer, of $20,400 
in Exhibit 28, that was never paid, can you tell us why it was not paid?—A. When 
the company was re-organized in 1897 we found in the books that Mr. Beemer was 
given as having subscribed for $510,000 of capital stock, 5,100 shares, on which he 
had paid 4 per cent, that is $20,400. It was found later on that that pasion had not 
been made, that that $20,400 was represented by a certificate of deposit in the Banque 
du Peuple, for which there was no money deposited, and which had never been paid 
to the company. But Mr. Beemer had advanced money to the company, cash, and 
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Jater on the matter was settled with him for a certain amount of stock for his 
advances in cash plus the interest. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Was that the amount stated there? 


By Mr. CuisHotm (Antigonish): 


Q. As a matter of fact he had not paid that $20,000 at all?—-A. No. 
Q. And the books of the company show it was paid up?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. How much stock had Mr. Beemer?—A. Mr. Beemer had subscribed; he had 
put his name in the old book of subscription, which I can also produce if you like, 
for $500,000, for 5,000 shares, I mean in the subscription book, but in the stock ledger 
he was a subscriber for $10,000, over the half million, and it was supposed at the time 
that it was to have a majority of the stock. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Did you get this $20,400 in cash?—A. Oh, no. 
Q. What did you get?—A. We got—well, we got his bill certified for certain 
advances, he had advanced money. 
Q. He had claims against you? 
Mr. CuisHotm (Antigonish).—Subsequently though. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. And you allowed him stock in settlement?—A. Yes, we gave him 35 shares. 
Q. How many shares did he get in settlement?—A. 35 shares of $100 each. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. And this $20,400 was never paid in any shape?—A. Never. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. How long did it appear in the books?—A. From 1888 to 1897. 

Q. Who were the directors at that time?—A. Well, I have given the list in that 
statement that was put in as Exhibit 28. The directors at that time were Colonel 
Rhodes, H. M. Price, Colonel Forsythe, H. J. Beemer, Cyr. Duquet, J. I. Tarte, P. 
Landry, P. P. Hall, Gaspard Le Moine. 

Q. What year was the new company organized?—A. It was reorganized, the new 
board sat first in March ’97. 

Q. And how much cash was on hand at that time?—A. $51.49. 

Q. The 35 shares given to Mr. Beemer was for advances to the old company?— 
A. Advances to the old board. 

Q. The new board had nothing at all to do with that?—A. No. 

Q. And he got 35 shares of your new stock?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 
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HovusE oF CoMMONS, 
Committee Room 62, 
Tuurspay, June 11, 1908. 


; The committee met at 3 o’clock p.m., the chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, presiding. 


Mr. BarKer.—Mr. H. T. Ross, who is here representing the Finance Department, 
was yesterday asked to produce a statement of the amount claimed by the Bank of 
Montreal. Has that statement been prepared? 

Mr. Ross—I was asked for a statement of the amount claimed by the Bank 
of Montreal on guaranteed bond account. They claimed for total principal advances 
$5,016,453.66. They claimed a total of interest to April 30, 1908, $756,770.11, a 
total of principal advances and interest of $5,773,223.71. Less February 9, 1908, 
$2,000,000 repaid by the company under Chap. 35 of the Acts of 1907, leaving a 
balance claimed on Thursday, April 30, 1908, on above account of $3,773,223.71. 
There are also temporary advances, interim advances, of the Bank of Montreal to the 
Bridge Company, exclusive of the foregoing, which up to May 31st, 1908, the bank 
claim, amount to, with interim interest, $174,431.36 (Marked as Exhibit 84.) 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Is that a statement to the bank?—A. That is my memorandum. 


By Mr. Talbot: 
Q. This is part of your evidence? Have you been sworn?—A. No, I have not. 
The CHAmman.—lIt is a memorandum furnished by Mr. Ross. 


Mr. Ross.—Every word of it is incorporated in the record. It is hardly necessary 
to make it an exhibit. 


Mr. G. A. Bett recalled and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you examine the accounts of the company beyond 1903 ?—A. That is back? 

Q. Back?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there any evidence before us showing the total cost of the sub-structure of 
the bridge that you remember?—A. Yes, the cost would be given in our file. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. It ought to be in these Davis’ accounts?—A. It will be in Mr. Douglas’ esti- 
mate. 

Q. When you speak about substructure and superstructure, what about the 
approaches and landings? It covers all, that does it?—A. Substructure and super- 
structure would not cover it. When you speak of substructure I presume you speak 
of the cost of the piers themselves. You can get that exact cost. Mr. Davis’ first 
contract I think covers the substructure. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. When you went down to examine the accounts of the Quebec Bridge Co., did 
you ascertain whether they had been audited from year io year?—A. They were 
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audited every year. Their year ended 30th June. It ran from 1st J uly to 30th of 
June, and there was an audit made every year. 

Q. By whom was that audit made, do you know?—A. By an outside auditor. 
He was not an official of the company’s. 

Q. And how did the balance struck by this auditor compare with yours?—A. 
My audit was made in an altogether different manner. I took it out in a different 
way. He struck off.a balance sheet, I did not do so. 

Q. What did you do?—A. All I did was to ascertain the cost of the work from 
1903 down to the date of my audit. 

Q. How did you verify it?—A. By an examination of the books and an examina- 
tion of every voucher. 

Q. An examination of every voucher?—A. Every voucher. I think of all the 
vouchers there were only four or five missing, probably for one or two dollars. In 
those cases I examined the cheques and made them duplicate the vouchers. 

Q. How many vouchers do you suppose there would be?—A. I have no idea, 
hundreds of them. 

Q. You went into the——A. The actual vouchers and saw they were properly 
certified and receipted and the entry corresponded in the cash book. 

Q. You found the books all right?—A. And the cash books corresponded with 
the ledgers and so on. 

Q. Of course, you did not examine the books previous to 1903?—A. I never saw 
them before. 


Witness retired. 


The CHamman.—Mr. Ross, is there any statement you would like to make on 
behalf of the Finance Department ? 

Mr. Ross.—There is not any statement at present. The records of the subsequent 
transactions connected with the legislation of 1903 are in the returned produced to 
the House ‘and which has been tabled here, I think, in a series as Exhibits a, b, 
and c. 

The CHamRMAN.—There is nothing with regard to which you would like to 
enlighten the committee? 

Mr. Ross.—Personally I have no knowledge of these matters. What knowledge 
T have has been gained by me from the record. Perhaps the committee ought to be 
acquainted with the record which has been handed in. However it is not for me to 
suggest that. 

Mr. BarKer.—I would like if you would just state where it is to be found. 

The CHAIRMAN.—It is a return to the House upon a motion of Mr. R. L. Borden. 

Mr. Ross.—I might say that the records of the Finance Department’s connection 
with the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company are contained in the bound books, a, 
b and c. They are now a part of the returns of the House. 

Mr. Barker.—They had better be exhibited. 

Mr. Ross.—Very well you can mark them as exhibits. 

Volumes referred to marked as Exhibits Nos. 41, 42 and 43. 

Mr. Barxer.—You see there are lots of matters open to us that we may not have 
here. 

ae Mr. Ross.—If the committee wants any explanation from me I shall be glad to 
afford it. 

Mr. Barker.—We shall have to examine you. : 

Mr. Ross.—I was under the impression I was to give evidence this afternoon. 
I would be glad if the committee would indicate at the earliest possible time when 
they would like to examine me. 

Mr. Barxer.—We will give you twenty-four hours, anyway. 
Mr. CutsHotm.—What does the file produced contain in a general way ? 
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Mr. Ross.—Perhaps it would not enlighten the committee very much if I explained 
in a general way. ; 

Mr. CutsHoLm.—What does it refer to! nee 

Mr. Ross.—The first entry in it is a communication from the Deputy Minister of 
Railways and Canals, of date September 13, 1900, to the Secretary of the Department 
of Finance. F 

Mr, CrisHorm.—Could you, in a general way, give us an idea what that has refer- 
ence to? 

Mr, Ross.—It chiefly has reference to the matters immediately subsequent to the 
legislation of October, 1903. : ; 

The Cuamman.—It refers to the financial aspect of the question? 

Mr. Ross.—The issue of the bonds, the guaranteeing of the bonds and payments 
cut on bond account. 

Mr. Barker.—Everything done by the government pursuant to the Act? 

Mr. Ross.—I would not say that, because the Privy Council 

Mr. Barker.—Are there orders of the Privy Council there, too? 

Mr. Ross.—Some of them are, and some are in the railway return. 

Mr, BarKER.—Do you understand, Mr. Ross, that there are some orders in council 
here, relating to these matters, that are not being exhibited? 

Mr. Ross.—If the return of the Railways and Canals Department has not been 
exhibited, there are orders in that return not before the committee. 

The Cuamman.—There are lots of orders in council referring to the paying of 
estimates. 

Mr. Ross.—You would not refer to these merely formal orders? 

Mr. BarKer.—Not routine orders. 

Mr. Ross.—Not routine orders. ; 

Mr. Barker.—What I mean, Mr. Chairman, is this: The department may have 
brought into the House of Commons or the Senate cart loads of papers; they are not 
before us. We have power to look at them, but what we intend to use should be 
exhibited here formally before this committee. 

Mr. CuarrmMan.—Who are you blaming for that? 

Mr. Barker.—I am not blaming anybody. Mr. Monk is trying to get everything 
in in a very general way, but I do not want to be understood as accepting something 
that has been produced in 1903, 1904 or 1905 before the Senate. That is no evidence 
before us. It is accessible, but it has not been brought before us. 


Mr. Bartue recalled. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You are not able, from the books of the company, to say who were represented 
by proxy at the meeting2—A. No. 

Q. Or who were personally present?—A. I could not say. 

Q. I think you weré asked the amount of stock possessed by each person, do you 
remember that?—-A. I find I haven’t that. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. In connection with that subscription of Mr. Beemer’s of 5,100 shares, you told 
us that the certificate of deposit had been handed over for the 4 per cent of that amount 
of shares; are you able to tell us how long that certificate of deposit was in the hands 
of the company before it was produced or put in the bank for realization?—A. It was 
in He company’s safe when I took charge in March, 1897. ; 

. When did you take possession of the books, when you were appoi 
the 11th or 12th of March, 1897. The certificate of eset which a if 
Beemer had heen in the company’s possession since 1888. : 


5 ee 
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Q. From May 19, 1888?—A. I do not know that it was that date. 

Q. Here it is here (indicating document) ?—A. Yes, that is the date. 

Q. And it was when you took charge, when the new company was organized, that 
certificate was handed to the bank, and you tried to realize on it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were told?—-A. That there was no money to cover that deposit. 

Q. Was it covered in any way?—A. Not at all, because it never was paid. 

Q. Did Mr. Beemer file any claim for any amount?—A. Yes, he had advanced 
small sums of money, between $2,000 and $3,000, from time to time. 

Q. How was that settled?—A. It was settled with the directors by the company 
allowing him a certain amount of stock, 35 shares in full payment of his advances, 
and interest. - 

Q. And the balance was not taken?—A. The balance was not taken. 

Q. But was cancelled?—A. As shown there. 

Q. The balance of that stock on the list that you have here (Exhibit 28), was 
paid for in cash, all except Mr. Beemer’s, these other documents were all paid?—A. 
Yes, but as I have already said, four of these amounts were returned to the share- 
holders. ‘Four of the above shareholders—Messrs. P. Landry, C. Duquet, A. La- 
vigne, and T. OC. Casgrain, took advantage of one clause in the statute of 1897 and 
requested reimbursement of the amounts paid on their stock, and they were repaid 
by the new company.’ 

Q. As a matter of fact, those four amounts had all been paid, but Mr. Beemer’s 
had not been paid, although it had been kept in the*safe of the company for ten 
years?—A| For over nine years. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He got stock in the new company for the amount of the claim he filed ?—A. 
Yes, stock in the new company. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. Was the stock allotted to Mr. Beemer?—A. Yes, it was allotted to him, 35 
shares. 

Mr. Watsn (Huntingdon)—Mr. Chisholm’s question was whether the 5,100 
shares were allotted to Mr. Beemer in the old company. 

Mr. Tatpst.—$510,000 in shares were purchased by Mr. Beemer, and on that 4 
per cent deposit was covered by a certificate of deposit, and that certificate of deposit 
was held in the hands of the company for over nine years, and when they tried to 
realize upon it they found there was nothing there. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. He paid 4 per cent on the amount of the subscription, and that is what he got 
the certificate for?—A. He did not pay 5 per cent, there was a eall of 4 per cent and 
he was given a certificate of deposit for that 4 per cent, but there was no money for 
it; but instead of that, at the time I was told by the late secretary, and it was recorded 
in the books, he had made smal] advances in cash to the company amounting to 
between $2,000 and $3,000, and in settlement of that he got 35 shares in the new 


company. 


By Mr. Talbot: : 
Q. This was posterior to 1897, but up to 1897, as matter of fact, was not Mr. 
Beemer in possession of $500,000 worth of shares?—A. Yes. 
Q. Upon which a claim of 4 per cent had been made ?2—A. ‘Yes. 
Q. And for which he had been given a certificate of deposit 2—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, who was president at that time?—A. Colonel Rhodes, I think, the first 


president of the company. 
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Q. During that period from 1887 or 1888 to 1897?—A. Afterwards he was 
replaced by Colonel Forsythe. 

Q. Who was president when the company was reorganized in ’97?—A. Col. For- 
sythe was president during the years 1896 and 1897, and at the first general meeting 
of the shareholders in 1897, Mr. Parent was elected president. He had been elected 
to the board of directors on the 11th of March, 1897, and was elected president in 
September, 1897, at the first annual meeting of the new company. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Barthe, I want to ask you in reference to the four old shareholders who 
were permitted under statutory ~authorit yto retire from the old company and to 
recover their payments into the old company?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who secured that legislation, who asked for it?—A, We never quite knew 
exactly, but I will tell you exactly the facts as I know them about it. During that 
session, Mr., now Sir Francois Langelier, now judge, was in charge of our Bill, 
and when the Bill was before the Senate he asked Senator Landry to take charge 
of the Bill, and we never knew how it was; but when the Bill was returned, it 
came back with a special clause dealing with the old shareholders prior to 1896 and 
providing that they had the right to get reimbursed what they had paid on their stock, 
the 4 per cent paid to the old company. 

Q. Was that a Senate amendment?—A. It was a Senate amendment. 

Q. And that company never asked for ité—A. Never asked for it. ~~ - 

Q. After that, was Senator Landry a friend of the company?—A. After that?- 

Q. Has he been a friend of the company thus far?—A. He has never been a 
friend of the company, he has always been antagonistic. 


By Mr. Talbot: 
Q. Even when he was a director?—A. I mean from what I know. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. I suppose he was turned out of the Board, was he?—A. No. 

Q. Was he re-elected?—A. No, he was not re-elected. Later on, we had even to 
take a law sui against his paper for certains aspersions it made against the company. 
I mention that to show he was against the company. 

Q. Now, wasn’t he turned out of the Board by his colleagues?—A. I do not know 
about that. 

By Mr. Talbot: ; 
Q. Did he not withdraw his qualifications when he got reimbursed and got repaid 
the money he had put in #—A. Yes, after that general meeting. 
By the Chairman : 
ok Q. I am not sure about it, but didn’t he once start a rumour that the piers of 
this bridge were built on silt or sawdust 2 
By Mr. Barker : 


Q. Are you swearing to this ? 
The CHsiRMAN.—He is under oath. 
FAR Yes) 


By Mr. Barker : 
Q. Did you hear him state that as a fact 2A. That was stated in his paper. 
By Mr. Monk : ‘ 


Q. That amendment that you speak of, and which ha 
i SI 3 s been refe 
Chairman, are you sure that it was introduced in the Senate and was ae Bil 
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es in the House of Commons ?—A. I have been so informed by Sir Francois 
Q. That deposit receipt which covered Mr. Beemer’s 4 per cent and which was in 
the hands of the company for a time, did not I understand you to say it was a deposit 
in the Banque du Peuple?—A. It was the Banque du Peuple. 
Q. Then the receipt was worthless because the Banque du Peuple had failed 2— 
A. I do not remember exactly whether it had failed at that time. 
Q. But it was a Banque du Peuple receipt 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. How many shares did Senator Landry subscribe for 7—A. Fifty shares, and 
he paid at the time in 1888 4 per cent of that, that is $200 cash. 

Q. That is all he paid ?—A. That is all he paid. 

Q. Did he keep his shares or withdraw from them ? I understood you to say he 
withdrew his shares afterwards?]—A. Yes, he did, in 798, I think. 

Q. How much did he withdraw ?7—A. He withdrew his $200. He was entitled to 
it by the clause which had been put in the Bill. 

Q. There is another gentleman mentioned there as having withdrawn, Mr. T. C. 
Casgrain, did he do the same ? 4 

Mr. Barker objected to the question. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. I wish to know who Mr. T. C. Casgrain is ?—A. Mr. Thomas Chase Casgrain, 
the late member for Montmorency. 

(Q. How many shares did he subscribe for 2—A. Twenty shares. 

Q. And did be withdraw his money, too2—A. Yes. 

@. When ?—A. In 1898, within the time specified by the Act. They had one year 
irom the passage of the Act to withdraw. 


By Mr. Talbot : 


Q. When the new company was organized I think you told us in your evidence 
that you had $51 in cash ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much money has the new reorganized company paid to the shareholders 
of the old company ?—A. They paid back $460 to the shareholders of the old company. 

Q. Have you the names of those to whom the amounts were repaid ?—A. Senator 
Landry, $200; C. Duquet, $100; A. Lavigne, $80; T. C. Casgrain, $80. 

Q. Was there anything paid by the new company to the old company in order to 
balance the accounts either in cash or in stock ?—A. We had to pay outside of that to 
Mr. Beemer, to give him 35 shares for money which we have not got ourselves, because 
he paid it to the old company, so that we had practically $3,500 and $460 paid to the 
shareholders of the old company which went against that $51 that we received in cash, 
so that there was an outstanding liability of $4,000 that we were charged with when 


we started. ‘ 
Q. That you had to pay either in cash or in stock /—A. That is what we were 


short of, over $4,000. 


» By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. Previous to the reorganization of the company, as I understand it, the share- 
holders had to pay 4 per cent on their stock subscription ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What did the members of the new company, on the reorganization of the 
company, have to pay ?—A. Twenty-five per cent of the subscribed stock which was 
$200,000. I remember well, because we had trouble enough getting $200,000 sub- 


seribed at that time. i af : : 
Q. What was the original capitalization fixed at ?—A. The authorized capital 


of the first company was $1,000,000. 
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By Mr. Talbot : 
Q. There were also two qualifications for directors, the one for the old company 


was $2,000 2—A. That is right. . 
Q. And the qualification for the new company was put at $5,000, and they had to 


pay up 25 per cent ¢—A. Yes. eee. : 
Q. How did that change come about 2—A. When that legislation was passed in 


1896 it was by an amendment to the charter made in the Senate. 


By Mr. Monk : 
Q. In 1906, do you say ooh, YCGEL 


By Mr. Talbot: 
Q. The amendment was made that changed the qualification 7—A. Yes, that 
changed the qualification from 20 shares to 50 shares. 
Q. Do you know who introduced that amendment ?—A. Do I know who intro- 


duced it ? 
Q. Yes ?—A. No, I do not. 


Witness relieved from further attendance for the present. 


Committee adjourned. 


HovusE or CoMMOoNS, 
Room No. 62, 
THurRspAY, June 18, 1908. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock am., the Chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, 
presiding. 


Mr. H. M. Price, called and sore and examined. : 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. Mr. Price, where do you reside?—A. At Montmorency Falls. 

Q. Near the city of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the Quebec Bridge Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are one of its directors?—A. I have been a director since 1887. 

Q. Then you were a director of the old company as well as the present company? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What position do you occupy now; what is your business?—A. My own 
business ? 

Q. Yes, your own personal business ?—A. Lumber merchant. 


Q. Have you been connected with any other business transactions, associated with © 


any other lines of business, except lumber, Mr. Price?—A. I have been connected 
with a great many companies. 

Q. You have been a bank manager too, have you not?—A. Yes, I was bank 
manager for 20 years, and when I left I was manager of the Merchants Bank of 
Canada in Quebec in 1884. 

Q. Then you have had, in various lines of business, a long experience?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been a director of the new company since 1889 up to the present 
time, and you are still a director?—A. No, I was a director of the old company from 
1887, and I have been continuously a director of this company ever since. 

Q. You know Mr. Parent, of course?—A. Very well. 
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Q. He has heen associated with you in this enterprise ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the other directors, of course, you also know them? Well, the gentlemen 
you are associated with? By the way, to what extent are you financially interested 
in the company ?—A. To the extent of $5,200. 

Q. Paid up?—A. Paid up. : 

Q. Fully paid up? Have you had to do with negotiations in connection with the 
building of this bridge?—A. Yes, as director I have been connected with them all. 

Q. What do you say, as a director and as a business man, as to the way in which 
the affairs of this company have been conducted?—A. They have been conducted 
absclutely on sound business principles. 

Q. They have been conducted on sound business principles. You know of the 
acceptance of what is termed interim bonds by Mr. M. P. Davis, who had the contract 
for the substructure?—A. Yes, 

Q. Do you know at what price those were accepted ?—A. At 60 cents on the 
dollar. 

Q. And for what were they accepted ?—A. They were accepted to help the building 
of the substructure. 

Q. For moneys due by the company to Mr. Davis?—A. For moneys due by the 
company to Mr. Davis? 

Q. The company at that time had not the necessary cash to pay Mr. Davis—A. 
No. 

Q. To pay Mr. Davis in money, in cash?—A. No, although the contract called 
for the payment in cash. 

Q. Yes, although the contract so called. Now, for what amount of debt did he 
take bonds?—A. He took, as far as I can remember, $472,000 on bonds at 60 cents on 
the dollar. 

Q. This being all for indebtedness due from the company to Mr. Davis?—A. Yes. 

Q. As contractor for the sub-structure?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have in the course of your business career, I suppose, had a good deal to 
do with, or if not a good deal to do with, had considerable knowledge of the value of 
bonds under circumstances of this kind, such as exist in this case?—A. Yes. 

Q. These bonds were simply the bonds of the company not guaranteed by anyone? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say as to these bonds handed over to Mr. Davis at 60 cents on the 
dollar from a business standpoint?—A. Mr. Davis took them when he could not get 
anybody else to take them. 

Q. You had tricd?—A. Yes. 

Q. The company had tried to sell the bonds and when Mr. Davis took them you 
could not get anybody else to take them?—A. No, because there was absolutely, there 
was practically no security at the back of the bonds or a security, of course, of un- 
Imown value. 

Q. The security really depended upon the future?—A. Yes, based upon the 
succes, of the bridge. 

Q@. Do you consider that a good bargain, or otherwise, made by the company from 
a purely business standpoint?—A. Well, when you can only get one man to buy 
semething that nobedy else will buy you are generally satisfied with your bargain. 

Q. Of course, you have got to take the circumstances into consideration. Taking 
the circumstances that existed into consideration, do you consider that the company 
showed good business judgment in making this deal with Mr. Davis?—A. Absolutely 
so, because if the substructure had been completed and the superstructure had never 
been completed, the bonds would be absolutely valueless. 

Q. And he took that risk?—A. He took that risk. 
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Q. Mr. Davis accepted those bonds as payment in full of the amount that was 
due him?—A. Yes, but he had great confidence in the outcome, the eventual outcome, 
and he took all the risk himself 

Q. Now, these bonds were afterwards redeemed at par?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long did Mr. Davis hold these bonds between the time he took them and 
the time he completed his work on the bridge, the substructure? Can you tell us 
that?—A. Well, I cannot tell exactly. I should fancy it was some two or three years. 

Q. Some two or three years?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Roughly speaking, some two or three years. And was it at the end of that 
time that the bonds wer releemcd?—A. Yes, they were redeemed. The bridge com- 
pany got the government to guarante2 the bonds, 

Q. Not those bonds?—A. Not those bonds. ‘Those were redeemed in full in cash. 

Q. Yes, but during the time that these interim bonds—we will call the bonds the 
government did not guarantee—interim bonds 2—_A. Yes. 

Q. During the time those interim bonds were outstanding in the hands of Mr. 
Davis 2—A, Yes. j 

Q. Some two or three years elapsed between the time they were accepted and the 
time they were redeemed at par?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. And that was while the substructure was under construction?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did he get these bonds periodically or did he get them all at once?—A. At 
one transaction. 
Q. He never got any interest on the bonds?—A. No, never. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. I was just following that up. During the time that the work was continued, 
that is, from the time he took theze interim bonds up to the time he completed his 
work, in the payment of these bonds at par, was he allowed any interest by the com- 
pany ’—A. Not’ to my knowledge. 

Q. Not to your knowledge?—A. Not that I remember, no. I am satisfied that 
it was a debt, non-interest bearing for the time being, because the interim bonds said 
that the 5 per cent interest only ran on compl-tion of the substructure? 

Q. Yes, on the completion of the substructure, but I want to just make that clear. 

Mr. Monx.—Will you allow me a question ? ! 

Mr. GaLuinEer.—Certainly. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Ultimately was not the interest fully paid up on the $472,000 of bond issue?— 
A. Mr. Davis got his interest when his work, according to contract, was completed. 

Q. But my question is whether, when the bonds were totally redeemed in 1904, 
oe of bonds, accrued interest was not also paid? TI think there is no doubt about 
that. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Was there not the sum of $28,000 paid ?—A. Yes, he was paid with interest. 
By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. Either my understanding is wrong or my honourable friend’s understanding 
is wrong. My understanding is that the interest that was paid to Mr. Davis on these 
interim bonds was when they were redeemed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was interest due from the time the work was completed up to ‘the time of 
the——?—A. No, he had no interest due during the currency of the bonds. It was 
only after the completion ‘of the substructure. 

Q. I suppose during all these years that you were connected with this enterprise 
Mr. Price—you and the other directors—you had a good deal of work in connect 
with it?-A. Yes, a great deal of work, a great deal of anxiety. 


- Ottawa for financial assistance 


- company was organized the directors had in 
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Q. A great deal of work and a great deal of anxiety. I suppose Mr. Parent was 


your president ?—A. Yes, 


Q. And I presume he had the greater share of the work?—A. Well, he had nine- 
tenths of it. 

_ Q. Nine-tenths of the work was on his shoulders. What do you think of him as a 
business associate in a matter of this kind?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. What is your opinion of Mr. Parent as a business associate, and from a busi- 
ness standpoint in this matter, with you professionally ?—A. Well, I might say that 
Mr. Parent only came into the company after very great pressure on the part of two 
of the directors specially, that is Mr. Gaspard LeMoine and myself. We waited on 
Mr. Parent in 1897, I think it was, or at the end of 1896, and we pressed him very 
hard to come in as a director of the company, and he refused absolutely to come in. 
After a time we went back to him and we put fresh pressure on him and we went so 


far as to say to him that if he would become a director of the company we would 


pay up his stock and it would not cost him anything. Such was the confidence we 


had in him, in his administrative ability to bring the enterprise through. 


Q. Yes?—A. Mr, Parent refused. He said, ‘If I come in I will pay up my own 
stock, and I don’t want a dollar from any of you to help me in this’ 

Q. And during your transactions in connection with this matter, from a business 
point of view 2—A. Mr. Parent has always had the absolute confidence of the 
board, and I have never known any case in which he has not ‘had the board at his 
back. : 

Q. And were you satisfied with his work in connection with it?—A. Absolutely. 
The board absolutely trusted Mr. Parent and on all occasions where they proposed to 
remunerate his services he has always protested, saying that he did not want to be 
paid as president of the company. But the pressure was so strong from the whole 
board that he did accept some compensation for his services. 


By Mr. Talbot: 
Q. You have always lived in Quebec or near Quebec?—A. No, I have lived in 


Quebee since 1874. aia 
Q. You have always taken considerable interest in Canadian affairs since you have 
been living in Quebec?—A. Yes. 


Q. Generally ?7—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you tell us how long this question of the bridge company has been before 


the people?—A. Well, as far as I know the question had been before the people some 
30 years before we got our charter in 1887. It had been a live question more or less. 

Q. Were there many appeals made to the federal parhament for help in con- 
nection with the bridge or financial assistance to secure its construction ?—A. Well, 


for 10 years from 1887 to 1897 we had been eontinual'y waiting on the government at 
which had te2n promised on certain conditions, but 


ene way and another we had never got what we wanted. ; 

Q. When the new company was reorganized, Mr. Price, did any of the share- 
holders leave the company and go out?—A. Well, I will explain that. When the new 
the Act—they had a clause by which it 


was thought advisable as some wanted to get out that the directors would have the 


option of buying any stock 
Mr. Barker.—I do not want to interrupt, Mr. Chairman, but surely we do not 


want to p:ove everything that is in the statute ? : 
Mr. Tatsor._We want to know what has occurred in 


connection with this 


company ? 
Mr. Barker.—Your question was proper enough. You asked him what they did. 
the history of the thing, and 


That is a proper question to answer, but not to go into 
why it wag done. 
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Mr. Tarpor.—Then I will follow up my question by asking Mr. Price the reasons 
as far as he knows. 

Q. Were these shareholders forced out?—A. No.’ The clause was drawn ‘ That 
the directors may repay any of the shareholders their stock.’ ‘ May repay.’ The com- 
pany found out that the word ‘may’ had been changed in the Act to the word ‘shall’ 
and when they found that out it was too late, the Act had been passed. When we 
got the printed copy we found it out and we had to recoup some $450 worth of stock 
in consequence. 

Q. Since the new company has been reorganized do you find that things have 
gone on much more satisfactorily in connection with the bridge question?—A. Well, 
unfortunately, they did not go along at all until it was reorganized. 

Q. So you consider the real work of the company has begun since its reorganiza- 
tion?—A. Yes, there was no life into the company until it was reorganized under the 
presidency of Mr. Parent. 

Q. Since Mr. Parent has become president of the Transcontinental Railway Com- 
mission has he continued to show interest in the work of the company ?—A. He has 
shown as much interest as he did previously. 

Q. Has he drawn any salary from the company?—A. No. 


Q. Since he has become president of the Transcontinental Railway Commission ? 
-A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This statement was made by a public man, member of parliament, and I 
want to see what you think of it (reads): 

‘We all know that there are very few gentlemen of the city of Quebec really 
interested in this enterprise. I assert that this company in reality is composed of 
four or five men at the utmost who have contributed an extremely small sum of money 
to the capital stock of the company, but who have taken hold of that enterprise with 
most unpatriotic motives, motives of personal gain and private interest.’ 

What do you say about that statement?—A. Well, of course, the man who made 
that statement is utterly ignorant of what the word patriotism means. 

Q. There are a great number of shareholders in the city of Quebec interested 
in the bridge?—A. Yes. If I am not mistaken there are over 200. 

Q. And I suppose most of them became shareholders through patriotism to the 
bridge?—A. Entirely. To help Quebec in this enterprise, entirely from that motive. 

Q. I suppose the hope of gain was very remote?—A. Well, it has not appeared 
so far. 

Q. What precautions did the directors take respecting the superstructure, Mr. 
Price? Do you know?—A. In which particular point? As regards engineering? 

Q. The enginecring, yes?—A. Well, as far as the selection of the engineer, they 
took the advice of some of the most prominent people, engineers, on this continent, as 
to what list they should pick from. A list was made out by inquiries from all quarters 
as to who were the most prominent people on this continent capable of inspecting 
such a work and from that list names were gradually eliminated until we came down 
to the final choice, and that final choice was supported, I think, by some of the most 
prominent men on this continent. They told us that we had made a right choice in 
selecting Mr. Cooper. : 

Q. You got the best man available then?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Did you not think there should have been another man with him, or did you 
make any effort in that direction i—A, The company were so generally satisfied that 
they had the right man and their choice was so generally supported by the engineer- 
ing profession that they thought they could not have done better. 
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By Mr, Talbot: 


Q. Can you tell us if you consider the government made a good bargain in 1902 
when they guaranteed the bonds of the company?—A. As far as I can see the goyern- 
ment got a good deal for which they did not give anything. For instance, they got 
under that act some $265,000 stock, they had the subsidy of $300,000 from the city 
of Quebec, and $250,030 from the province of Quebec, they had the unpaid balance 
of the subsidy from the Dominion government itself of some $625,000 or $650,000, 
and in additicn to that they hed the cus‘oms that would probably, as they calculated, 
amount to $1,000,000. 

Q. That is on the material?—A. On the material, a total of $2,500,000, taking it 
altogether. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the government got rather the better, or did the com- 
pany get the better of the bargain?—A. I should say that the government got the best 
of the bargain, because they undertook to give the shareholders back their money with 
a bonus of 10 per cent, 5 per cent interest, and as it was uncertain how long that might 
be before it was redeemed, and it has practically lasted ten years, so that if they 
redeemed it to-day that wou'd be ten times five and the 10 per cent, that would be an 
average of 60 per cent on the whole investment of the shareholders. 

Q. Mr. Price, are you satisfied as a director of the company that the company 
took all necessary precautions to prevent any accident or collapse?—A. As much as 
human foresight could accomplish. 

Q. You had a Mr: Cooper as supervising engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the reputation of Mr. Cooper?—A. As I have previously stated Mr. 
Cooper stood, as far as we could ascertain, at the head of his profession. 

Q. Did you consider, at the time, that you could have secured anywhere a better 
man?—A. No. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. There is another phase of the case that has struck me. Now, apart from the 
actual bridge which spans the river itself, what other assets have the company in 
connection with that bridge?—A. They have no assets. 

The CHaIRMAN.—You mean the approaches? 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. Well, haven’t you some terminals ?—A. The approaches go with the bridge, of 
course you cannot make a bridge without the approaches. 

Q. I grant you that, but have you or have you not connection with the terminals 
of other railways?—A. Yes. 

Q. In all, what mileage have you in that respect 2—A. I should think about four 
miles now—no, on one side it is about four miles, on the south side, and on the other 
side I suppose practically to-day there is, it might be eight miles altogether, that is 
absolutely built. 


Q. That is built?—A. Yes. 
Q. Graded and the tracks Jaid?—A. That is what I understand. 


Q. That is in connection with the approach?—A. Yes. 
Q. And is part of the assets?—A. Part of the assets. 
Q. Of the company ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Mr. Price, I suppose in your knowledge of this undertaking from the begin- 
ning you can tell us whether this should be rightly considered one of the great 


engineering works of the century ?—A. The greatest. 
Q. The greatest and at an enormous probable cost. Will you tell us now roughly 


in round figures, what the probable expenditure will have amounted to on completion? 
—A. Between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. 
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Q. Over and above bonuses EA Nes ; : 

Q. You do not mean that $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 did not include everything ?—A, 
I: is according to how far the approaches were carried. 

Q. I am not going into particulars, I want to know in round figures about what 
would be the ultimate expenditure on the undertaking over and above the bonuses, 
Dominion, provincial and city?—A. Outside bonuses ? 

Q. Yes, you see you got a guarantee of $6,800,000" which indicates that there must 
have been a very large expenditure?—A. If you deduct the bonuses from $6,000,000 
or $7,000,000 you arrive at about $5,000,000. 

Q. Your knowledge as a director of the undertaking is that about $5,000,000 plus 
the bonuses would have paid for the work?—A. About that. 

Q. Will you tell me why you wanted a guarantee of $6,800,000?—A. We wanted 
it.to build the bridge. 

Q. You wanted it for the money, I suppose, to expend on the undertaking over 
and above the bonuses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you want $6/800,000 to pay $5,000,000 2—A. If you come to deduct 
from the $6,678,000 that the Dominion Government guaranteed, there were a good 
many things to be deducted from that, discount on bonds and $1,000,000 in customs. 

Q. That is all included in the cost of construction, I do not mean to eliminate tue 
discount and customs, but I want to test your knowledge as a business man of what 
you were superintending as director. What was this undertaking going to cost you 
over and above the bonuses of the Dominion and Provincial Governments and the City 
cf Quebec?—A. We estimated $6,678,000 would cover the cost. 

Q. Roughly that. was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The bridge would cost $7,000,000 in round figures?—A. Yes. 

Q.» Now will you tell me how much money the stockholders of the company put 
into that undertaking out of their own pockets and apart from anything they received 
from the company?—A. They put in $265,009. 

Ff oS That actually went into the work out of the pockets of the shareholders ?— 
. Ves, 


Q. Do you mean that was before the $200,000 or after the $200,0007—A. Before 
the $200,000. 


Q. The $200,000 that was put in under the Jast statute7—A. The $200,000 was 
part of the $265,000. ; 

Q. How much outside the $200,000 did the shareholders put into this undertaking 
out of their own pockets?—A. The $200,000 was just as much a part of the $265,000 
as the other. 

Q. You need not argue the question, we will take that up separately. Outside 
of the $200,000 how much did the shareholders of this company put into this under- 
taking 2—A. $65,200. > 

Q. And out of their own pockets; if you remember I said apart from what they 
drew from the company?—A. What they drew from the company went into their 
pockets first. 

Q. We are not going to catch you in any way; but apart from what they took from 
the company, or what they drew from the company, what did they put into this under- 
taking ?—A. I have said $265,000. 

Q. No, that includes the money voted to you as directors?—A. You asked me 
how much they put in the undertaking out of their own pockets ? 

: Q. Independent of what was voted to them by the company and which they put 
into stocks?—A. Our fees as directors went into our pockets, and from our pockets 
into the company. 

Q. If you are a business man you know what I am asking you, we expect you 
to be candid in this matter. I ask you again, outside of what was roted to them by 
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the company how much did the shareholders of this company put into the undertaking 
out of their own pockets ?—A. IT am unable to say that because—— 
_ Q. Well, then, that is an answer, you are unable to say. Now, Mr. Price, you say 
you hold $5,200 of fully paid up stock?—A. Yes. Pog cs. 
Q. How much of that $5,200 was paid by you out of your own pocket apart 
from the fae to you as director?—A. I never divided it in that way; my fees 
came to me in the shape of a cheque and the money would go int ee 
I paid my calls out of my pocket. : ee eee Oke 
Q. Will you be good enough to divide it now?—A. I am unable to divide it. 
Q. You are unable to divide it, you do not know?—A. No. 
@) Yom told us you do not know of that $5,200 how much you paid in cash and 
how much you paid in money voted to you?—A. No, I never looked it up, it covered 
a series of years, and unless I went over it and divided it I could not tell you. 


By Mr. Monk. c 
Q. I see by an answer given by the government in the senate that you received 
». up to the month of March, 1908, from the company, $3,505.927—A. That would show 
a there was $1,709, then. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. That you paid out of your own pocket, strictly speaking?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Gatuier.—It would show more than that, as I understand it, because there 
were payments made in cash to the directors that were not afterwards taken in stock, 
that is the old payments that were made. So that that amount would not represent 
that, as there would have to be further deductions from the total amount. 

Mr. Barker.—I am not particular about the exact amount, I am rather putting 
this question t6 Mr. Price as a business man for the purpose of testing him to see 
how much he knew about his own interest in the company. 

Mr. Gatumer.—But I think it is fair to point that out. 

Mr. Monx.—That would go rather to contradict the statement just made by Mr. 


Price. 
Mr. Gatumer.—No, it would go to increase the amount he paid in cash ? 


ii A. Very much. 
Mr. Monx.—No, it would increase the amount he actually received from the com- 


pany, but the question that Mr. Barker actually asks is this, ‘ How much did he pay 
in cash into the company apart from the amount that he received from the company 
and converted into stock. 
Mr. TALBot.—The question was, how much did he pay out of the cash he received. 
Mr. BarKer.—I am quite willing to leave it as it is, to take Mr. Price’s state- 
ment just as it is, as indicating his knowledge of the business of this company. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. Now, Mr. Price, when was the sale of $472,000 of bonds to Mr. Davis—I am 

not sure those are the exact figures, but you know the sale I mean?—A. I do not 
remember the date. 

Q. I do not want the exact date, but what yea 


years ago, I do not know, but something like that. 

Q. I am not holding you to a year. About eight years ago the company sold 
these bonds to Mr. Davis at 60 cents on the dollar VEINS Mae 

Q. And you say that was a good business transaction from the company’s point 
of view?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that means, then, that was the full extent of the financial credit of 
your company at that time; you were worth about 60 cents on the dollar in point of 


security 2— A, I am sorry I do not look at it in the same light as you do. 


r2_A. I think it is some eight® 
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Q. Possibly not, but if you were worth more than that possibly you could sell 
them for more; you say it was a good business transaction. Did you consider you 
sold for the full value of the bonds?—A. A good business transaction 1s generally 
to get the highest price possible for anything you have for sale. : 

Q. You thought that was the highest possible price that could be obtained for 
those bonds at that time?—A. Yes. Mee f 

Q. I think that is a fair inference, that it is an indication of your financial 
standing. Mr. Davis had a claim against you for the work he had done?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had he any means of getting that except out of you as a company 2—A. No. 

Q. He had no security at that time?—A. No. 

Q. Did his claim bear interest?—A. No, only his claim naturally would bear 
interest under the common law. 

Q. Did it bear interest under the common law?—A. Under this compromise 
bonds 
Q. I am not speaking of any compromise. When he came to you for that deal 
he had a claim for so much money?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that claim bearing interest, or was the interest postponed until the com- 
pletion of the work?—A. The claim was an ordinary one against the company. 

Q. An ordinary claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. A noninterest-bearing claim?—A. Well, the common law giving any body 
interest 

Q. Unless he is entitled to it as a matter of law there was no agreement to pay 
him interest?—A. Not that I can remember, I cannot recall that exactly. 

Q. So that when he took $472,000 in bonds on account at 60 cents on the dollar, 
those bonds not bearing interest at the time, it just left him where he was with regard 
to interest, did it not, but he got the bonds?—A. No, he would have interest on his 
ordinary claim under the common law, whereas he contracted himself out of interest 
by taking the bonds without interest until the substructure was completed. 

Q. You say that there was no contract to pay him interest?—A. Not that I re- 
member, but he had it under the common law 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What is this common law that gave him interest on a claim for work done?— 
A. Anybody that has a debt owing him has a right to interest on it. - 

Q. A contractor has, during the pendency of his contract?—A. Yes, if the esti- 
mates had been given him, an] the amount was due, anything that is past due most 
certainly bears interest. 

The CHamman.—That would be right, I think. 

Mr, Monx.—It is not the law in our province. ; 

The Cuamman.—It must be, certainly; supposing a contractor is entitled to pay- 
ment on progress estimates and supposing he gets one progress estimate and it be- 
comes due, and then a second estimate becomes due and he does not get the money, he 
is entitled to interest. : 


: Mr. Monx.—There is only one way he can get interest in our province, and that 
is by suit at law. 


© Mr. Barxer.—We had better not argue the law here, let us get the facts. 


- 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might make it clear, I do not quite understand, Mr. Price is not making 
it clear. Now, did Mr. Davis enter into an agreement whereby he abandoned any 
claim for interest up to the time that the substructure was completed?—A. He did, 
by accepting that $472,000 bonds at 60 per cent. 


Q. How did that suppress the interest, was there an agreement to that effect ?— 
A. He was only to be paid interest * 
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Q. I want to know if there is an agreement to that effect between Mr. Davis and 
the company that the interest was postponed until the completion of the substructure? 
Was it in writing, I have not seen it? 

Mr. CuisHotm.—If I understand Mr. Price right, what he means is this: that 
when Mr. Davis did his work he was entitled to pay, and that not having been paid 
he would under the common law be entitled to interest as damages for breach of con- 
tract to pay him at that time. As he says these damages, which would be interest, 
were waived by Mr. Davis by his acceptance of these bonds. 

A. In fact, Mr. Davis put himself in a better position by accepting the bonds 
because he had some security on the work he had already done, prior to that he had 
no security. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. What you think would be the result of it was that interest was stopped on the 
EO ee which was the equivalent of 60 per cent on the amount of the bonds?—A. 

es. 

Q. But he got 40 per cent premium and when the work was completed he got 
interest on the whole?—A. Excuse me, there was no premium in the matter, there 
was a discount. 

Q. When he got the bonds at 60 he had a premium of 40?—A. That is a discount. 

Q. It was a discount to you, but he got a bonus of 40 per cent on the whole. Dis- 
count on the one side means profit on the other. He credited you with $283,000 
against the general account?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that stopped the interest on $283,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he held your bonds and at a certain date he drew 5 per cent on the whole 
$472,000, is that right?—A. He got paid cash. 

Q. And he got interest, as the accounts will show?—A. He got interest from the 
date the substructure was completed. : 

Q. So he stopped interest on his current account of $283,000 and he got a bond 
for $472,000, and that bond on the completion of the work bore interest at 5 per cent? 
—A. Yes, he got a bond without any security at the back of it. 

Q. On which he received the money, that is the evidence we have here?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a good business transaction on the part of a solvent company, I sup- 
pose?—A. A company is very fortunate if they can get bonds bought at 60 cents on 
the dollar without any security at their back. 

Q. What were those bonds a charge upon?—A. A charge on the substructure 
practically. 

Q. And I suppose this $283,000 that he advanced 60 per cent on was a very small 
portion of the value of the substructure, was it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was, so there was pretty good security there?—A. The substructure was 
utterly valueless until the superstructure was put on it. 

Q. That would depend upon the mortgage bonds, would it not? 

The CHaiRMAN.—Supposing the superstructure were never completed ? 


s By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Have you a copy of the bond here?—A. No. 
Q. Have you ever seen a copy of the bond?—A. Yes, a great many years ago. 
Q. Was there a mortgage in connection with it?—A. It would be an ordinary 


interim bond. ou : 
Q. Was there a mortgage in connection with it?—A. The interim bond always 


represents a mortgage. : : 
Q. Then there was a mortgage on something on which these interim bonds were 


issued ?—A. Yes. : 
Q. So he had that, whatever it was, as his security =A. Yes. 
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Q. And he took them at 60 per cent and you gave them to him at a discount ?— 
A. Yes, willingly. : 

Q. Well, I can see that, very plainly, it was a good thing for him. Without 
taking these bonds, I suppose he stood in the position of having an ordinary debt at 
law against you?—A. He was a creditor without security. 

Q. Simply on his contract, and you had a Jarge portion of the work done and he 
had no security whatever except the right to sue you at law?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think it was a good business transaction on the part of your company 
to give him $1.00 for 60 cents secured by mortgage on some property?—A. There are 
various sorts of mortgages, some mortgages are only paper ones. 

Q. I know, but this was a mortgage as good as you could give, I suppose?—A. It 
was the best we had. ; 

Q. You gave him the best mortgage you had upon the work done by himself, on 
which you had paid large sums?—A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore this $283,000 was secured upon property, a large portion of 
which had been paid for, and you gave him that on a mere claim that he had the right 
to sue upon?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave him a bonus of 40 per cent?—A. No, we did not give him a 
bonus. 

Q. By the way, you gave him 100 for 60, didn’t you?—A. There was no bonus. 

Q. You gave him 160 for every 60 of that credit?7—A. Excuse me, you talk about 
bonus, I use the word discount. 

Q. I am taking it from Mr. Davis’ point of view, you gave him $100 for every 
$60 he gave you credit for, that is the transaction, is it not? He realized 100 on the 
bonds?—A. On the bonds. 

Q. And you think that was a good business transaction from the company’s point 
of view?—A. Most decidedly I do. 

Q. I suppose it greatly improved Mr. Davis’ position?—A. We did not see it by 
his demeanour. 

Q. You did not. It ultimately became very valuable, did it not?—A. Distance 
lends enchantment to the view sometimes. 

Q. Especially when you realize on the enchantment. Now you did inquire about 
Mr. Cooper, you say. You made a great many inquiries?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what capacity did you employ Mr. Cooper?—A. As engineer in chief—as 
consulting engineer, I should say. 

Q. As consulting engineer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the engineer in chief, the engineer in charge?—A. Mr. Hoare. 

Q. How long have you known Mr. Hoare?—A. How long from now, or from when 
we engaged him? 

Q. From now, say, how long have you known him?—A. I have known him over 
thirty years. 

Q. You are aware that Mr. Hoare was an ordinary railway engineer, wasn’t he, 
on general construction work on railways?—A. Well, I would not class him under the 
word ‘ ordinary.’ 

Q. Oh no, you could say ‘ superior’?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was an engineer on construction work for the railway?—A. Yes, he was 
an engineer, more than an ordinary engineer, because he was in charge of the whole 
Lake St. John system. 

Q. That is a provincial railway running north for how many miles?—A. Some 
200 miles, I suppose. 

Q. I think that is a fair statement of his position. He would have the general 
charge of the construction of that railway and of the maintenance of it, and in that 
capacity he would have to look after the ordinary bridges on the railway?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you know, or do you know, that Mr. Hoare was ever connected with any 
great bridge construction work, apart from the ordinary bridge on the railway ?— 
A. I do not know exactly what work he has done; I know he has had a varied experi- 
ence. 

Q. In the way you have spoken of ?—A. Generally on bridge work, on railways 
and on general engineering work. 

Q. But are you able to say that you do know he was connected with any large, 
very large, bridge construction in metal?—A. I believe he built the largest bridge for 
the Lake St. John, or the Great Northern at Hawkesbury, I believe a cantilever bridge. 

Q. He built an iron or steel bridge I presume?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the Lake St. John Railway ?—A. Or the Great Northern. 

Q. Have you had any knowledge, Mr. Price, in your long and varied experience 
as a bridge director whether these railway engineers design these bridges themselves ? 
—A. Well I presume they are designed in connection with the bridge company that 
builds the bridge. ; 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Do you know has Mr. Hoare ever built a cantilever bridge in his life?—A. He 
was engineer for one. I don’t know how far he drew the plans and how far the bridge 
company that built the bridge drew the plans, but I presume the two heads worked 
together. 

(Q. He was engineer for a cantilever bridge?—A. I presume so. 


Q. Where?—A. He built the bridge at Hawkesbury, I believe. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. That is the Lake St. John Railway?—A. The Great Northern. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. You say the bridge at Hawkesbury is a cantilever bridge?—A. | think on this 
subject Mr. Scott would be better posted. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. You don’t know?—A. No. 
Q. You do know something about these things. Are you not aware that when 
a railway company is getting a metal bridge constructed it sends to an expert bridge 
builder all the particulars, the general particulars and gets him to design the bridge? 
Ny 
Q. So that Mr. Hoare, in doing what you say as engineer of the St. John Railway, 
would get the design of the bridge prepared by the expert of the bridge company? 
—A. I presume he would consult with other people, yes. 
Q. You know, do you not, that is the practice?A. Yes, 
Q. So that being the engineer of the railway company all he would have to do 
would be to ascertain the necessary span and the kind of traffic 2—A, Yes. 
Q. And submit that to the expert engineer of the bridge company, who woud 
i idge accordingly ?—A. Yes. 
9 We cist is the Rnd of professional knowledge that Mr. Hoare, who was the 
chief engineer of this immense, world wide, renowned undertaking of yours had, and 
he was to control and manage it on the spot?—A. Yes. I should say that Mr. Hoare 
really was the engineer on the spot under Mr. Cooper's direction. 
Q. Well I was just coming to that. Mr. Hoare was the engineer in charge?—A. 


Bo. Where did Mr. Cooper live?—A. He has a residence in New York. 


fice there?—A. Yes. 
2 ao Ges ad Beisncs were in New York and he was to be consulted by the 


engineer in charge ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you provide that Mr. Cooper was to pay regular visits to the work?—A. 
Well he paid the visits that as consulting engineer he deemed necessary. ie 

Q. That is too general. I want to know, as a fact, did you provide in your 
arrangement with Mr. Cooper that he personally should examine the work from time 
to time?—A. He was responsible. : : 

Q. I have not asked you that. You know the question I put. Did you provide 
that Mr. Cooper was to personally visit the work and inspect it from time to time?— 
A. He would make what visits he deemed necessary. 

Q. I did not ask you what he deemed necessary. I asked you did you provide that 
he was to go to that bridge from week to week, or from any period to another period, 
and see for himself what was going on?—A. He undertook to supervise the work and 
make any visits that were necessary. 

Q. But you did not provide for any specific visits or any periodical visits ?—A. 
There were no stated ones. 

Q. That was left to his discretion entirely ?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the by, do you know Mr. Cooper’s age?—A. I do not know his age. 
I know it is over 60. 

Q. Eh?—A. I know it is over 60. 

Q. Over 60. Is that the highest you can go?—A. Well I have not seen him for 


some years. 
Q. Well we will probably get his age exactly. Did you ever see Mr. Cooper ?—A. 


Yes. 

Q. At the bridge?—A. No, in New York. 

Q. You went to New York?—A. I have seen him in Quebec. 

Q. But never at the bridge. How did Mr. Hoare consult Mr. Cooper?—A. Con- 
sulted him when he has been in Quebee and also in New York. Mr. Hoare was con- 
stantly in New York. 

Q. He was constantly going to New York for the purpose, was he?—A. And for 
other business in connection with the Phenix Bridge Company. 

Q. If he was going for other purposes it had nothing to do with the consulting 
engineer ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Did he frequently go to New York to consult the consulting engineer 2—A. 
He went to New York on bridge business connected with the Phenix Bridge and to 
see Mr. Cooper, he killed two birds with one stone. 

Q. Who else was employed, other than these two gentlemen, in the way you have 
mentioned ?—A. There were inspectors of the work and, of course, the Phenix 

Q. Was the inspector employed by the company?—A. Yes, employed by the com- 
pany. 

Q. By the Quebec Bridge?—A. By the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company. 

Q. Who was he?—A. It was Mr. McClure. 

Q. What was he?—A. I suppose he was a sort of 
a Eh?—A. He supervised the work personally. 
Q 


. What was he professionally ?—A. An engineer. 
. What was his experience?—A. Varied. 

Q. Eh?—A. Varied. 

Q. Did he have any knowledge of bridge building?—A. I don’t know. I know 
that he had some experience before he came there and was looked upon as a man quite 
competent for the position. 

Q. Had he any knowledge of the practical work ?—A. Yes, the practical work. 

Q. A sort of inspecting foreman,I suppose?—A. Yes, 

Q. When the catastrophe occurred I understand the engi 

neer h 
York to see the consulting engineer?—A, Yes, = Bei 
Q. Before it had actually taken place?—A. Yes, 


oe 


(or ee 


like it. 
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Q. The consulting engineer did not come to the bridge?—A. No, but he was 
advised by wire. 

Q. So the consultation was, therefore, 100 miles away from the work, you see. 
Who consulted Mr. Cooper?—A. Well I believe the whole is in that correspondence. 

Q. I want to know personally who went to New York to see Mr. Cooper 2—A. 
Mr. McClure, I believe. 

Q. Anyone else?—A. I believe Mr. McClure went personally at that time. 

Q. Mr. McClure alone?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the inspecting foreman on the bridge, there being danger, went off to New 
York to see the consulting engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where was Mr. Hoare?—A. He was on the bridge. 

4. He did not go to New York?—A. No. 

Q. And Mr. Cooper did not come to the bridge?—A. No. 

Q. Eh?—A. No, except that Mr. Hoare had advised him. 
Q. And while they were skipping to and fro the bridge went down?—A. It looks 


Q. Now you say you thought the government made a very good bargain in the 
last deal?—A. Yes. 

_ _Q. And you say that they got a large part of their subsidy which was unpaid?— 
A. They did not pay it. In fact—— 

Q. That was gained to the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what else do you say they got?—A. They got $2,265,000 of stock. They 
got the provincial subsidy: 

Q. That included the money you had subscribed about 20 years ago?—A. No, no. 

Q. That $5,000 was money you paid partly with the votes and partly with cash 
out of your own pocket?—A. No. There was only some $200,000 subscribed when the 
new company paid up I think. The new company I think took over the—— 

Q. I wish you to leave out of the bargain for a moment the $200,000 which had 
not then been paid in. You say the government got $265,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. They got an undertaking that you would find that money, the $200,0002—A. 
ies: 

Q. And they got the money that had all been spent some years before?—A. Yes, 
they had $550,000 subsidies. 

Q. I just wanted to find out. You say they got all. What else do you say the 
government got?—A. They got a subsidy $300,000 from the city of Quebec and 
$250,000 from the province. 

Q. That had all been spent, had it not?—A. Yes, and some $350,000 of their own 
money. And then the balance was cancelled. 

Q. They were making money very rapidly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this was a good bargain for them?—A. I think so. 

Q. But they left the thing in your hands?—.\. Well I would like to know wha: 
better hands it could have been left in. 

Q. I can quite understand that. They did not take the property but they gave 
it to you and they were making money that way. Was that your evidence?—A. 
When they guaranteed the bonds we became practically trustees. 

Q. You became practically trustees?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you took control?—A. Well, trustees generally have control. 

Q. But you had a beneficiary control?—A. It was a benefit to the government. 

Q. I see you really thought that was a good bargain for the government ?—A. 
That is really what I honestly thought. 

Q. To guaranteee $6,800,000 to enable you to go on 2—A. $6,678,000. 

Q. Yes, but I was speaking in round figures. They guaranteed that and left you 


in full control?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You appointed the engineer and the consulting engineer?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And they said ‘God bless you’ and let you go on and make all this money 
out of it? Is that what your view of it is?—A. You are so difficult to follow when 
you go into these—— 

? Q. Well I will drop any prayers or anything of that kind. That was really, Mr. 
Price, what you considered a good thing for the government?—A. That is what I 
honestly think. 

Q. You say the shareholders took the risk ?2—A. Yes. 

Q. What was your risk? You paid up in full and spent it?—A. The shareholders 
had nothing practically to gain and a possibility of loss. ; 

Q. Your words were the government got everything and you took the risk?—A. 
Yes. a's ‘ 

Q. You had paid ug your own stock? For example $5,200 of yours is fully paid 
up?—A. And if there was any profit to come out of the bridge we did not get it. 
The government would take over all our work and the risk we had taken practically | 
for 6 per cent interest. 

Q. And, Mr. Price, you really wish us to understand that that $5,200 of your 
stock was worth a doll-r at that time?—A. It was worth a dollar plus 5 per cent 
interest and a possible- — : 

Q. No but you were speaking a little while ago of actual values in the market 7— 
IN, MGR, IL cbial, 

Q. Could you have sold your stock for 50 cents?—A. No, and I would not have 
sold it for anything under par. Z 

Q. ‘Then your risk was of losing the stock that was worth nothing ?—A. I am afraid 
that you 

Q. I am taking your position as you explained it a little while ago. You said 
the government got everything and the shareholders took the risk?—A. The share- 
holders took the risk and they took it to benefit the district. 

Q. Supposing the government had not guaranteed this $6,800,000 what would 
have become of the concern?—A. Excuse me correcting you, you have $122,000 over 
stated the amount they guaranteed. 

Q. Well I will say if you like six and a half millions, I am speaking in round 
figures?—A. I would not like the bond indebtedness increased. 

Q. I think you are quite right to be a little touchy on that matter. What is 
the exact amount ?—A. $6,678,000. 

Q. Now then supposing the government had not chosen to guarantee that $6,678,- 
000, where would your company have been?—A. Where would the company have been? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well it would mean that the interim bonds given Davis were value- 
less. 

Q. They would never be worth a cent to the company?—A. No. 

Q. You took all the risk of losing that? Is that the risk you took?—A. We had 
nothing to gain under the Act of 1903. ; 

Q. You had only something to lese? You took all the risk, you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to the $6,678,090 you had a floating debt, had you not?—A. No. 
A floating debt? There is always in any company a certain amount of unpaid indebt- 
edness. But we had bonds back of that to pay it. 

Q. You had bonds back of that to pay it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Price, you have told us that the affairs of the company were con- 
ducted in a businesslike manner throughout?—A. Yes. 

Q. You assert that as an ex-bank manager and as a business man?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of varied experience. Do you think when you as a company agreed to issue 
and get in $200,000 of stock, as a consideration of that guarantee, that it was sound 
business conduct to pay that $200,000 out of the proceeds of the guaranteed bonds or 
any part of that sum?—A. I do not understand exactly the import of your question. 

Q. You say the company was conducted on sound business principles?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I think those were your words?—A. Yes. 
ae ss ee eee to procure subscribed and paid-up stock of 

r L n 01 the government giving you that guarantee——A. Yes. 

Q. Was it sound business conduct to use the proceeds of the guaranteed bonds 
to put into the company’s treasury that $200,000 or any part of it? A. The $200,000 
_was absolutely paid up in cash. é 
Q. You actually found it out of the proceeds of the bonds at first?—A. Yes, at 
first, I believe. ; 
Q. And you think that was sound business conduct?—A. Well it was 
Q. Do you think that was sound?—A. It was a book-keeping entry more than 
anything else. 

Q. Then when the government made a condition of your getting this guarantee 
that you should put up the cash you think it was sound business conduct to simply 
do it by making a book-keeping entry ?7—A. I say that actually the $200,000 was paid- 
up out of the stock. 

Q. Ultimately ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, but the contract was not that you should do it ultimately. As a consider- 
ation for the government’s guarantee you were to replace the capital, were you not ?— 
A. It made no difference at all except as a book-keeping entry, the result was the same. 

Q. I suppose, Mr. Price, you told the government that, did you?—A. The gov- 
ernment generally knows things without being told. 

Q. You assumed that, did you?—A. I don’t know what we assumed, it is so 
long ago. 

Q. Did you or did you not tell the government, or any member of the govern- 
ment, that you were using the proceeds of these guaranteed bonds to pay that $200,000, 
or any part of it, into your treasury?—A. I did not myself. 

Q. Did anybody ?—A. Beyond myself I cannot speak. 

Q. Do you know?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Did you ever hear?—A. No. 

Q. Were the directors ever asked by the government if they had found that 
$200,000 of paid-up capital?—A. I do not remember. I know that the transaction— 
the result was absolutely the same, the result was the same. 

Q. You knew it was being done in the way it has been done?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did know that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not communicate, I understand, your knowledge that that was being 
done to any member of the government ?—A. It was looked- upon as regular. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you not have a solicitor looking after that?—A. Yes, we have’ done every- 


thing under legal advice. 
By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Did you consult your solicitor as to whether you could do it in that way?— 


A. I presume I did. 
Q. You either did or you did not, I do not want you to say you presume?—A. 


Then I will say I don’t know. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Who prepared the plans of this bridge, was it Mr. Cooper?—A. I believe Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Szlapka. 
By Mr, Galliher: ; 
Q. Just to clear up a few points, Mr. Price. I suppose you were not hearing 
while the bridge was going along, and before this unfortunate accident happened, any 
comments as to the wisdom of your giving these interim bonds at 60 per cent, to Mr. 
Davis?—A. It was never questioned. 
6—84 
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Q. There was nothing coming up about that?—A. No. 
Q. The outside business world were not making any remarks about that?—A. I 
never heard any comment upon it. ; 

Q. And J do not suppose there would have been any, but for the accident, at the 
present day?—A. No. 4 : 
Q. Now, Mr. Hoare was the engineer of construction on the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was his position, was it not?—A. Yes. 

_Q. He did not prepare the plans? : : 

Mr. Barker.—Are you giving testimony or asking questions? You say he did 
not prepare the plans instead of asking the witness if he had. + ae 

Mr. Gatimer.—Of course as my honourable friend wants the examination to be 
confined strictly to rules of court ‘ ; : 

Mr. Barker.—There is a great difference between asking a question and telling 
the witness that a person did a certain thing. Let us have a little moderation. ; 

Mr. GaLLiner.—Does it make any difference whether I ask the witness ‘ did not 
Hoare prepare the plans’ or ‘ who prepared them ’? 

Mr. Barker.—It is a different thing for you to tell him that Mr. Hoare or some- 
body else prepared the plans. 

The CHaiRMAN.—You had better go on and ask the question, 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. Did Mr. Hoare prepare the plans of this bridge?—A. No, I believe Mr. 
Szlapka in conjunction with Mr. Cooper. 

Q. Did Mr. Hoare have anything to do with the designs of this bridge?—A. No, 
I believe not. 

Q. With the passing on the plans or designs of the bridge?—A. No, he had no 
authority in that way. 

Q. By whom were they passed upon?—A. Mr. Cooper. 

Q. Mr. Hoare was the engineer on construction?—A. On construction, yes. 

Q. How did the material come to build the bridge from the contractors, the Phenix 
Bridge Company? By that I mean did it come in accordance with plans and specific- 
ations?—A. It came absolutely according to contract. There was a certain. 

Q. And what were Mr. Hoare’s duties when the timber, or iron, or whatever 
material it was came there?—A. His duty was generally to look over and see that 
everything was according to the contract and he reported to Mr. Cooper from time to 
time. He took his orders 

Q. What about the placing of the material in the structure?—A. That was in the 
hands of the Phenix Bridge Company absolutely. 

Q. Those were his duties and he performed those in connection with the construc- 
tion of the bridge?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now clear up the matter of the $5,200 which you took out in shares. I find on 
September 3rd, 1901, a vote of $10,000 to the shareholders of which an amount of 
$795.92 was allowed to you as one of the directors?—_A. Yes. 

Q. That $795.92 was used by you in taking 800 shares?—A. $800. 

Q. $800 of shares rather on the 15th J anuary, 19022—A. Yes. 

Q. Making the difference I suppose between $795 and $8002—A. Yes. 

Q. That represents $800 that you got by vote for services that you invested in 
shares?—A. Yes. 

Q. On September 2nd, 1902, I find a vote of $5,000 for the same purpose and you 
received the sum of $4002—A. Yes. 

Q. You re-invested that, taking that amount in shares?—A. Yes. 


Q. That makes $800 and $400. Later on there was another $400 on the ist 
October, 1903, which you also took out in shares?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Making in all $1,600 that you paid in for shares out of moneys that you had 
received?—A,. Yes. 

Q. That sum deducted from $5,200 would leave $3,600 of actual money put in by 
you out of your own pocket outside the moneys voted you which you put in?—A. Yes, 
I took $3,500 as per that return. I took the honourable member’s question to mean 
what was the difference between the $3,500 that I had received and the $5,200 of 
stock. Of course, I had paid out a good deal in cash but I took it to be the total 
that I had received as per that return in stock and the total. of 

Q. I merely want to clear up, what did not seem to have been made very clear, 
the amount that you had actually paid?—A. In cash? 

if os Out of your own pocket, independent of these votes, out of the $5,200 of stock? 
—A,. Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. It is not a very important matter but that part of your examination, I think 
requires to be cleared up. Are you in a position to tell us to-day how much you 
received from the company for services or otherwise?—A. No, except by that return 
I see I have received about $8,500, but I bought a good deal of stock and paid for it in 
cash previous to that. But, of course, since then my fees have come up to $3,500 in all. 

Q. You cannot tell us how much you received from the company ?—A. No, except 
by that return. ’ 

Q. That is the only source of information you have?—A. I should say it would 
be about that. That would be about 7 years’ fees at $500 a year. 

Q. Can you tell us how much you paid into the company in cash/—A. $1,700, the 
difference between the total of my fees and the total of my stock. 

Q. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 

Q. You said that Mr. Hoare reported from time to time to Mr. Cooper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of that? Do you know that he reported ?— 
A. Yes, because it came up at the Board meeting. 

Q. Were these written reports he sent to Mr. Cooper?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the bridge work?—A. Yes, on the bridge work. He constantly reported 
to the board. 

Q. He constantly reported to the Board that he had reported to Mr. Cooper?—A. 
All the time, he was keeping him posted. : 

Q. Do you know if he made reports in writing?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you know that?—A. Because at the Board meeting he reported that he 
had written. He would sometimes read his report to Mr. Cooper. He practically 
always attended. 

Q. Did you ever see any of these written reports?—A. Well he would come to 
the Board meeting sometimes and read us the things he had written to Cooper and 
extracts from his reports. 

Q. Did you go down to New York when the engagement of Mr. Cooper took 
place?—A. I was in New York on other occasions with the Hon. Mr. Parent. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Cooper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you present when his services were engaged i—A. Well I do not know 
whether it was the very day, but I was there on two occasions, I remember, at the 
commencement when we first discussed it. 

Q. Did you confer with any other bridge expert, apart from Mr. Cooper, before 
undertaking the work?—A. Not myself personally, but we made a great many 
inquiries in the United States with reference to all the leading bridge engineers. 

Q. Do you kmow if Mr. Cooper came often to the bridge during its construction ? 
—A. I do not know the exact number of times, but they were limited. 

Q. Can you speak as to about how often he came?—A. I could not say. 
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Q. Did you hear of the possibility of an accident to the bridge before the acci- 
dent actually oceurred?—A. The directors never heard one single remark about any 


danger or any possibility of it. : ‘ 
Q. Was any report made to you that anything had gone wrong with the bridge 


at any time?—A. No. 

Q. The first you heard that anything had gone wrong A. Was the fall. 

Q. You neyer heard any report before that 2—A. I never heard one single word as 
to the danger. 

Q. Are you aware that some defect had become manifest before the accident?— 
A. I saw there were defects in the report of the Royal Commission. 

Q. That was the first. you heard of it Moi, WER 

Q. Now, Mr. Price, were you and your co-directors in Quebee at the time of 
the accident?2—A. Ye:—well, I can’t say they were all there, I was there, I know. 

Q. The others are all residents of Quebec, are they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us some idea of the financial position of the company to-day ?— 
A. Well, it is an unknown quantity. 

Q. But are you not in a position to give us some statement of its liabilities to-day, 
ai, the present moment?—A. The liabilities? If everything were earried vut accord- 
ing to the existing legislation there would be about enough money to pay the obliga- 
tions and to complete the work. 

Q. But to-day, is it your opinion as a business man that there are enough assets 
to meet liabilities?—A. There were, I am speaking of conditions before the fall, of 
course. 

Q. I am speaking of now, since the accident. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any money?—A. Practically nothing. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Is there a large floating debt to-day ?—A. No, I do not think so. 
Q. You say there is not?—A. No, not a floating debt. 
Q. What would be the extent of the floating debt to-day?—A. The floating debt 
is practically nothing. 
Q. It has no liabilities outside the bond issue to-day?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Or what you might owe the Phenix Bridge Company, whatever that is?—A. 
What we owe the Phenix Bridge Company, but it is impossible to say. whether that is 
a liability or not. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Have the directors conferred among themselves with reference to that, have 
you had any sittings since the accident ?—A. Several. 
Q. And what is your position with regard to the Phenix Bridge Company?—A. 
It is undefined. 


Q. Is that company solvent to-day?—-A. It depends upon where the liability rests 
for the fall of the bridge. 

Q. If that liability exists would you call it a solvent company?—A. I am afraid 
they could not stand the blow, that is my own private opinion. 

Q. Was the bridge insured at any time?—A. No. 

@: Ic there any such a thing as insuring a bridge under construction?—A. I have 
ens there is some company does it, but in this case I do not know that there is such 
a thing. 

Q. You never inquired?—A. You ean do it with buildings, but I do not know if 
you can with bridges? : 
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Q. The Board never inquired as to that?—A. No. i ’s liabili 

Q. It was not the Board’s liability ?—A. No. Oe alain cad 

Q. Whose liability was it?—A. The Phenix Bridge Company’s. 

Q. What was the extent to which the Phenix Bridge Company had been paid upon 
its contract at the time of the accident?—A. Some $3,000,000. = 

(ay What was the total amount of the contract?—A. It was difficult to say. they 
were paid so much per pound upon the metal that went into the bridge. ie ; 

Q. You have had, therefore, an insurable interest in reference to $3,000,000 of 
material that had gone into the bridge, that belonged to the Coe Tes. 

Q. As to the terminals, are you able to say approximately how much has been 
spent upon the terminals, that is the railroad approaches to the bridze?—A. T think 
some $700,000, : 

Q. On the approaches ?—A. I think so. 


_ By the Chairman: 
Q. That is outside the piers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. Is that in construction or for the purchase of land?—A. I think the last bal- 
ance sheet shows that? 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Has there been any expropriation of land 7—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know approximately what has been spent on land ?—A. No, I do not 
know the total cost. 

Q. Can you give any figure 7—A. No, of course it goes into the cost of ap- 
proaches. 

Q. Can you tel] me in whose name the approaches are vested, actually vested ?— 
A. The Quebee Bridge & Railway Company. 

Q. Are there none of these approaches vested in other names ?—A. Not that I 
am aware of. 

Q. Are there any options existing as regards property in the vicinity of the 
bridge ?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. Are you sure that there is no such thing as options existing ?—A. Of money 
that the company have paid out ? 

Q. On any land approaching the bridge for the purpose of the bridge, any option? 
—A. By whom ? 

Q. That is what I am asking you ? 


By the Chairman : 

Q. Mr. Monk wants to know if the company holds to-day any option on lands in 
connection with their undertaking ?—A. The company, naturally, where they are 
making approaches get offers from people before they build, instead of expropriation 
they get offers from persons for the purpose before they proceed to expropriate. 


By Mr. Monk : 

Q. Do these offers exist to-day to your knowledge ?—A. I do not know what 
exists to-day, but of course there have been offers, and where they were not acceptable 
the company has in every case gone to expropriation. 

Q. Where would these offers be ?—A. With the secretary. 

Q. From the north end of the bridge towards Quebee are there any options at 
present in force in favour of the company or for the company ?—A. I do not know 
what options are existing to-day, but all purchases are approved of by the Board. 

4). Do these purchases appear on the minutes of the Board?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Barker : 

Q. Did you make any inquiry on behalf of the Quebec Bridge Company as to the 
stability, financial and otherwise, of the Phenix Bridge Company when you made the 
contract with them ?—A. Yes, we considered that they had been generally successful 
in all their undertakings. 

Q. Did you make any inquiry into their financial position ?—A. Their financial 
position ? 

Q. What was the capital stock of the company ?—A. I believe the capital is 
limited, I do not know exactly what it is. 

Q. Their capital is limited, of course, what would you say it was, $50,0002—A. 
Yes, a great deal more than that. 

Q. $100,000 2—A. About half a million, but of course it was not altogether their 
financial standing, but their character a 

Q. I am not speaking of their reputation as bridge builders, but as to their finan- 
cial capacity for carrying out this contract. What did you ascertain as to, their 
capital?—A. We understood that their capital was limited, but they were well supported 
by the Phenixville Iron Company, an independent company, a very wealthy corpora- 
tion. 

Q. This bridge company that you contracted with was an offshoot of the Phenix- 
ville Iron Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Pheenixville Iron Company was a concern that had various offshoots for 
undertaking contracts?—A. I do not know of any offshoot except the Bridge Com- 
pany. 

Q. That was one of them ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not get any contract from the Phoenixville Iron Company ?—A. No. 

Q. You took this allied company ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Had you a report from any Mercantile Agency as regards the solvency and 
stability of this company?—A. Yes, we made general inquiries from bankers, I re- 
member on one occasion Mr. Parent and myself were in Philadelphia, and we went to 
see Drexell & Co., bankers, and they spoke most highly of them, and they were the 
financial backers of the bridge company with whom we were then discussing the con- 
tract. 


By Mr. Walsh (Huntingdon) : _ 


Q. Was there a statement from R. G. Dun & Co. before the Board in regard to 
this company ?—A. I presume there was, I do not know that, but we made a personal 
visit to Philadelphia, and examined into their financial standing, and one of the 
greatest bankers in Philadelphia, Drexell & Co., spoke most favourably of their ability 
to carry out anything they undertook. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Do you know where that report of R. G. Dun & Company is ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know that this company was organized for the purpose of building this 
bridge !—A. No, it has been in existence for a good many years, 

Q. Has it built any large bridges ?—A. Yes, a great many. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. It has built bridges all over the world, hasn’t it?—A. Well, all over this con- 
tinent, I know. 

Q. Didn’t they build a bridge in Africa?—A. Yes, I believe they did, on the 
Nile there. ; 
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Q. Do you know anything about Mr. Szlapka?—A. No, except by reputation. 
Q. Do you know if he designed the bridge himself ?—A. I believe he did. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. In speaking about the liabilities of the company, in answer to Mr. Barker, you 
stated, I think that you have practically no liabilities outside the liabilities on the 
bonds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take into consideration your Bank of Montreal account? Is there a 
liability, special account, or otherwise?—A. Well, if the bonds were all paid up and 
redeemed that liability would disappear out of the proceeds. 

Q. That may be, but is there an existing liability with that bank?—A. Yes, there 
13 one. 

Q. Do you know the amount as to that, Mr. Price?—A. Some $400,000, I think— 
not exactly. 

Q. It is in the evidence that it is $174,434.31; I merely wish to draw Mr. Price’s 
attention to the matter, which I thought he had forgotten.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you know that there is $174,000 due to the Customs Department of the 
Government ?—A. Yes, but when I spoke of liabilities I thought you put it in the 
light, was there any liability accruing to the company that we had no ‘assets to redeem? 

Q. No, any floating liability?—A. Yes, but the floating liabilities would be wiped 
off by the realization of the bonds. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. If sold?—A. Yes, presuming they were sold. 

Q. Do you not owe the government a very considerable sum?—A. I think the 
government owe us. ; 

Q. Have not the government redeemed a certain portion of the Bank of Montreal 
claim?—A. Yes, but then the—— 

Q. Don’t you owe them that money?—A. Well, we do, but there is an asset 
against it. 

Q. What asset is against it?—A. The bonds. 

Q. Which the government guarantee?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Leaving out the shareholders and the compensation to the directors ?—A. Yes. 
Q. The disbursements made to the directors were for the whole amount of their 


compensation ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, coming back to the meeting of the shareholders, was there no understand- 


ing or agreement between the shareholders and the directors that the compensation 
to the directors should be used in the manner that it was afterwards used?—A. All 
grants to the Board were seconded by vote of the shareholders, proposed and seconded 
ral meeting. 

: Seti ike eae aia buying of stock to the amount voted by the share- 
holders was a matter agreed upon amongst the directors themselves ?/—A. Entirely. 

Q. And the shareholders did not suggest it, or make an agreement that it capes 
be applied in that way 1—A. No, the directors bought the stock entirely to help the 


finances of the company. i 
Q. You could have put that money in your pocket?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Talbot: 
Q. Have all the moneys raised by the company been spent for no other purpose 
than construction?—A. For the purpose of construction ? 
Q. Yes, are you aware that any of the money that has been raised has been spent 
for any other purpose than construction?—A. Oh yes, the general expenses of the 
company, of course, were paid out of that. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. That is practically construction?—A. Well, if you include that in construction. 
Q. Are you aware of any expenditure in any shape or form whereby any of the 
shareholders or directors or anybody else may have benefited improperly by it?—A. 
I can honestly declare that not one single dollar, to my knowledge, has gone out of 
this company to any source whatever except what has been told to this committee, and 
except it is perfectly legal in every way. 


By Mr, Monk: 

Q. Are you aware of a resolution passed at a meeting of the shareholders in which 
reference is made to the payment of moneys to your co-directors and yourself on the 
understanding that it is to be taken out in stock? Were you aware of such a resolu- 
tion ?—A. Well, I do not know whether there was a resolution to that effect, but that 
was the understanding that we were to take stock for the amount of our fees. 

Mr. CuIsHoLmM.—That understanding was amongst the directors? 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q@. I am speaking about a resolution by the shareholders, you are sure there is no 
such rezolu'ion?—A. No, I do not remember any such resolution nor do I remember it 
ever being discussed at any meeting of the shareholders. : 

Q. Ox any resolution of the shareholders confirming any resolution of the directors 


in which that understanding is incorporated?—A. As regards the application of the 
fees? 


Q: Yes ?—A™ No: 
Q. Do you say none that you know of, or that there is no such resolution?—A. I 
am satisfied it was never discussed by the shareholders. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But that was the understanding among the directors?—A. That was the under- 
standing. 
Q. At one time the company wanted to have another consulting engineer as an 
assistant to Mr. Cooper, didn’t you2—A. Yes. 
Qa. And Mr. Cooper objected to it, did he?—A. Mr. Cooper said if a consulting 
engineer were appointed that he would resign immediately. 


Q. He did not want to have any divided authority?—A. He said he was compe- 
tent himself and did not want any one else there. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee rose. 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock, p.m. 


Mr. H. M. Pricz—Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a statement before you pro- 
ceed further in connection with my evidence this morning. I believe there was some 
little misapprehension as regards my answer to the question about the $200,000, if the 
$188,721 was paid out of the bonds. We had previously been speaking of $188,500, 
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and Mr. Barker had said he was only dealing in round figures, and I was thinking of 
the $188,500 as being $200,000, as he was speaking of round figures; I said it was 
absolutely paid out of the bonds; that was done but it was corrected afterwards by a 
eross-entry in the books. I would like the question to be read to me so as to be cer- 
tain there was no mistake in my answer. 

The CHamman.—lI do not think there is any misapprehension, Mr. Price, I under- 
stood it that way and the other members of the committee so understood it. 

Mr. Price.—Some of my friends were under the misapprehension that I had con- 
fused that $200,000 stock subscription. I think I made the point clear that the $200,- 
000 stock subscription was absolutely paid in cash. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Yes, you made that quite clear. It was first settled by taking 
something from the bond account, but it was afterwards transferred back. I think 
you made that quite clear. 

Mr. Monx«.—It is clear from the documents. 


Mr. Gasearp LEMoINE, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. Mr. LeMoine, where do you reside?—A. At Quebec, sir. 

Q. How long have you been living in Quebec?—A. Since I was born. 

Q. What is your pos‘tion there now?—A. I am a merchant. 

Q. Have you ever been a:sociated with other institutions in an official capacity—A. 
I have been president and vice-president of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, a 
director of the Quebec bank and have been associated with other institutions as well. 

Q. You are a director of this Quebec Bridge Company?—A. Also a director of 
the Quebec Bridge Company. 

Q. How long have you been director of this bridge company ?—A. Since the begin- 
ning, I think, since 1887. 

Q. Since 1887?—A. Since the company was organized. 

: Q. That company was reorganized in?—A. 1897, I think. 

; Q. You were a director of the old company as well as a director of the new?—A. 
| Yes, from the beginning. 

4 Q. What was the condition of the old company at the time of the reorganization ? 
A. Well, the old company had been working with small capital and making every 
effort to induce the governments and the city corporation to come in line and help 
with the building of that bridge, and finally Mr. Price and I thought that if we could 
interest Mr. Parent, who was the then mayor of Quekec and premier of the proyince, 
and who had given so many proofs of his ability to do things, we might attain our 
end. We went to him and, as Mr. Price said, we got him to come in if we could 
secure pro-nises of aid from the different governments, and he came in. 

Q. And at the time of the reorganization had you anything? What was the 
financial condition of the old company 2—A. No, the old company had spent whatever 
money was paid in—4 per cent was paid in on the old shares—and that had been 
expended in conncciion with the expenses and for surveys. i 

Q. Had you at that time any portion of the substructure constructed?—A. No, 
the substructure had not begun, there were different sites surveyed and these were 
approved of by the government. 

Q. So that actually all the material and work in connection with the construction 
of the bridge was supplied and done after the reorganization?—A. Yes, all the actual 
work on the bridge was done by the new company. 

Q. What interest have you in the company ?—A. $5,000 shares. 

 Q. A portion of that was money paid directly by you for shares?—A. The money 
was paid by me. aetha 

Q. There was some portion of it was paid direct 
pany ?—A. Well, I cannot answer that unless you finish the question. 
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Q. And the remainder of it was paid out of money you received for services as 
director, from the company?—A. I think it would be better to say that I paid the 
money and that I got so much as fees, because the fees were not paid ail at the same 
time, some when the new shares were taken, and moreover when we got those fees 
there was no understanding with the shareholders that we were to take those shares. 
I considered it was my own money. : 

Q. But you did turn back into shares a certain amount of that money?—A. I did 
take some shares in the undertaking. : 

Q. All your charges are paid up in full?—A. They are all paid up in full. 

Q. Now, I suppose you were present at the majority of the meetings of the board 
of directors?—A. Yes, I was present at most of the meetings. 

Q. And you were in close touch with the business as it was carried on?—A. Yes. 

Q. You knew the arrangement with regard to the employment of Mr. Cooper?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And did you, as a director, satisfy yourself as to Mr. Cooper’s standing ?—A. 
Yes, I was perfectly satisfied, we had different recommendations, and then the presid- 
ent and Mr. Price went to New York and they saw Mr. Cooper and we were generally 
satisfied he was the best man to be had in America. 

Q. From enquiries you came to that conclusion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now what do you say as to the manner in which the affairs of your company 
had been carried on up to the time of this disaster—since the reorganization—up to 
the time of the disaster ?—A. In a general way they were carried on in a businesslike 
manner, like any other company I have been connected with, and they were all honestly 
carried on. 

Q. They were all honestly carried on?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the moneys received, either from the sale shares or from other sources, 
was expended in what way?—A. All money received from the shareholders or from the 
different governments or the bonds was expended in the construction of the bridge 
_and the running expenses of the company. Bie 

Q. You. knew of the issue of the interim bonds to Mr. Davis?—A. Yes, they were 
issued according to the contract. 

Q. What do you mean by the contract?—A. Well, there was a contract entered 
me with Mr. Davis for building the substructure; I think that contract is on file 

ere. 

Q. But that contract did not call for the issue of bonds as payment?—A. That 
contract called for 20 per cent in bonds to be taken at 60 per cent and they were to 
bear interest after completion of the substructure. 

Q. At that time the company were indebted, as I understand it, to Mr. Davis in 1 
considerable amount?—A. Not when the contract was made. 

Q. The contract was made in the beginning ?—A. Yes, 

5 Q. And when did Mr. Davis accept these interim bonds?—A. He accepted them 
right along. They were to be paid on monthly estimates, I do not know if they were 
paid every month, but they were to be given out on a monthly estimate. 

Q. What means had you of meeting the payments as they became due to Mr. 
Davis ?—A. The subsidies paid 80 per cent, that is from the two goveraments, and 
the bonds paid the balance, and what money we had went to pay the runniug expenses 
and other things. 


Q. Did Mr. Davis take the interim bonds to a greater extent than 20 per cent ?— 
A. Greater than 20 per cent 2 

Q. Yes t—A. I do not think that he did unless—there were further works made 
later on, I could not say if he had more than his proportion of interim bonds on that. 
The debt was greater than first estimated and he had to go deeper and that increased 
the total amount; I could not say exactly how much he had. 


ee 


x was immediately handed back to the company 
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- Q. Speaking of the bond transaction with Mr. Davis, and taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances at the time, as a business man, what would you say, what 
is your Opinion as regards the advisability of doing so by the company?—A. 
Well, first of all the company had not much choice, but we thought that Mr. Davis 
was rather liberal, he waived the interest for two or three years, which was so much 
to his loss, on these bonds, and then, when I saw later on that on the bonds endorsed 
by the government he could only get 8 per cent, his taking these bonds at practi- 
cally about 75 was a good price for them. 

Q. You thought that the price at which he took them, considering the price they 
were receiving for bonds of that nature, was very good?—A. Was very good, and his 
only security was that the bridge would be finished, and if it was not finished his 
bond, which was secured on these piers, would be of no value whatever. 

Q. Have you any other experience in regard to other bonds of institutions with 
which you have been connected yourself ?—A. Well, we have sold some Lake St. 
John bonds in England, but these were peculiar bonds, the interest on them was 
guaranteed for 10 years by the local government, and they sold at about 80, they bore 
the government guarantee for ten years, 

Q. But bonds of this nature without any guarantee, simply bonds issued by the 
company, have you had any experience with them ?—A. There was the Quebee Nor- 
thern Construction bonds. I was interested in their behalf, and the price was fixed at 
60, they were pooled, and they were not sold at 60. 

Q. Were they offered at that ?—A. We could not get a sale at 60, they were 
pooled and could not be sold at less than 60, later on they were changed, endorsed by 
Mackenzie and Mann, but then they were not sold at 60, I think their value was about 
52) oie bys), 

Q. And were these original bonds?—A. They were first mortgage bonds on the 
road. 

Q. But not guaranteed by anybody ?—A. Guaranteed by nobody, but they were 
first mortgage bonds on that road. 

Q. You say that you weren’t interested in-those bonds, were you2—A. I was 
interested in the Construction Company. 

Q. And the price at which they were to be offered was fixed you say at 60 2—A. 
At 60, they were pooled and we had the right to sell them at anything over 60, 

Q. At anything over 60 ?—A. I think that was the proposition, 60 or over. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. I see from an answer given to a question put to the government on the 7th of 
March last in the Senate that you received from the company the sum of $3,280.95, 
is that correct ?—A. Well, I would say if it is given by the government that it is 
right, but I never added it. That would make, well, I suppose it is something like 
that. 

Q. The $5,000 interest you have at present is represented by that sum and the 
balance you paid in cash ?—A. I do not admit at all it is represented by that sum. 

Q. You don’t admit that ? Well, that sum was due 2A. Well, some of it wa3 
used in my own private expenses, more or less ordinary, I suppose, but it was not used 
to buy those shares. 

Q. Are you prepared to tell the committee how much of these $5,000 shares you 
purchased you paid for in actual cash, and how much represents what was allowed to 
you for your services in the company ?—A. I could not say anything else but that I 
received so much in fees, and that I have so many shares paid up, but I cannot say 
how much ment for this and how much went for that. : 


4 +t not a fact that the cheque you got at different times for these services 
ee for these shares ?—A. I think it was 


twice, or perhaps about three times, but that was a small proportion of that $3,000. 
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Q. It was not done every time #~A. No. 

Q. Are you sure the shareholders were not a party to that arrangement ?—A, 
Well I am sure as much as I can be, I am a member of the board, and I was at the 
meetings, and there was no talk about at all the meetings, I never heard tell about it. 

Q. It was mentioned in the minutes of the Board?—A. JI do not know whether it 
was or not. 

Q. There is no doubt about it?-—A. It might be, I do not know. 


By Mr. Gallther: 
Q@. Was it mentioned in the minutes of the Board that they should do this, or that 
they would grant to the directors those fees?—A. No shares were granted to the 
directors. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. I find a directors’ resolution on the 15th of January, 1202, whereby the diree- 
tors agreed among themselves to purchase $10,000 stock, the above amount to be allot- 
ted on the basis of attendance?—A. That was done after the money had been voted 
by the shareholders, that wes afterwards. 

The CHAIRMAN.—They could not vote it themselves, the shareholders would have 
to do that, that is all in the record and the record also shows how many shares each 
man got for it. 

A. We agreed to do that to help the company. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Then there is a resolution dated tke 20th of October, 1903, by which the direc- 
tors agreed among themselves to purchase $5,000 stock with the condition that it be 
allotted on the basis of attendance and the following was the resolution—A. That is 
all right, that is the directors’ meeting. 

Q. I do not suppose they would have voted any money to themselves except under 
those conditions, would they ?—A. Well, it is the shareholders voted it, it was not pro- 
posed by ourselves, the shareholders wanted to do it. Mr. Parent did not think then 
it should be voted, that is as far as I can rememter. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you have to devote much time to the business of the company ?—A. We 
had occasional meetings, and we had to go there pretty often and see about things, 
and there was a good deal of property in regard to the expropriation of which some 
of the directors were called upon to investigate and report to the Board. 

Q. Which would require considerable time 2—_A. Yes, time and insight. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I understood you to say that according to the terms of the contract 20 per cent 
of the money due the contractor was to be paid by bonds at 60, and that is why I 


read the contract, this is the contract for the construction of the substructure?—A. 


Yes, the contract is here. 
The CHairmMan.—That is in evidence here. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you remember the date approximately of that contract?—A. Somewhere 


around 1900. 

Q. Had the Board at that time made any effort to place its bonds anywhere ?—A. 
No, no effort had been made. We inquired about the value of the bonds at the bank, 
but we thought it was much better to place them with the contractor, 

Q. Was there no publie steps taken to negotiate the bonds t—A. No, they were 
not negotiab'e at all—on a bridge that was not built. 
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Q. Did you go to the United States at all in regard to making a contract or con- 
ate with engineers with regard to the plans?—A. No, I never went to the United 

Q. Had you any occasion to examine the plans yourself at any particular time?— 
A. We examined the specifications and I had a general idea, but I never examined the 
detailed plans, they were made later after the contract was given. 

Q. Do you know if these plans came under the consideration of the government at 
the time the goveinment began yayirg the million dollars subsidy ?—A. Everything 
had to be submitted te the government before anything was done. 

Q. And that was done?—A. It was done, I always understood it was. 

Q. Do you know whether these plans came again under the consideration of the 
government when the bond issue for $6,000,000 was floated?—-A. I do not know if 
they were submitted the second time, but I know that they were submitted to the 
government. 

Q. Did you have any knowledge at all, as a director, or warning of the accident? 
That is to say, what took place before the accident that led to the communications 
being had with the consulting engineer, Mr. Cooper?—A. I had none. 

Q. Your co-directors and yourself are all residents of Quebec, I believe?—A. Well 
there is Sir Hugh Allan end there is the representative of the Quebee Central Railway. 

Q. He does not reside in Quebee?—A. He does not reside in Quebec. 

Q. Is Sir Hugh Allan a director?—A. Sir Hugh Allan is a director. 

Q. Have you any knowledge, Mr. LeMoine, of the way in which the $200,000 new 
stock stipulated for by the government in 1903 was taken up?—A. It was taken up, 
by these new shares being sold to different parties. 

Q. Do you know if it was all taken up?—A. It was all taken up, yes. 

Q. Was there a subscription bock, to your knowledge, in which these shareholders 

signed their subscription of stock?—A. Well, I really could not say, but there must 
have been. There was a subscripticn book for the company. 

Q. You did not take any of that new stock?—A. I took some at that time, I only 
had $2,000 and I think it was increased then. 

Q. Do you know if all that stock was fully paid up in cash before the bond issue 
was made ?—A. Yes, it was all paid up in cash. 

Q. Therefore you know that clause 4 of the agreement of the 19th of October, 
1903, between the government and the Bridge Company reads as follows :— 


“The company will procure subscriptions for additional stock to the amount of 
200,000, such new stock to be issued at a price not below par and to be immediately 
paid up in full, the proceeds to be applied in the first place in the payment of the 
discount at which the bonds of the company were issued as aforesaid, to wit, the sum of 
$188,721. 


You know that was done ?—A. I know the money was subscribed, it appears that 
$188,721 was first paid out of the proceeds of the bonds and then it was charged to 
that sukseription; of course it was taken out of the funds of the company and it did 
not matter which account it was paid from, but the auditor came from Ottawa and he 
thought it should be paid out of our bank account, and that was done. 

Q. To which auditor do you refer ?—A. To Mr. Bell. : oie 

Q. That was the visit he made in 1907 ?—A. I am not quite sure which visit it 


was, it was quite lately. 
Q. As a matter of fact do you know that part of that $200,000 was not actually 


aid up until lately 2~A. I do not know that. 
: Q. Do you know that the cheque of Mr. Davis for $96,000 odd remained in the 
possession of the company for several years 2—A. TI knew that Mr. Davis had given 


his cheque for that subscription but I only knew quite lately that that cheque rc- 


.. mained in the possesion of the company without being cashed for some time. 
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Q. Taking in view all that you have learned about that lately, as a business man 
would you be prepared to say that that clause, No. 4, which I have just read, was car- 
ried out 2—A. I think so, the cheque was quite good because it was cashed. 

Q. That is your reason for saying that the clause was carried out ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you know that it was good, was it an accepted cheque ?—A. I don’t 
know whether it was accepted, but I know that Mr. Davis’ cheque is good. 

Q. Now let me read another stipulation, it is clause 5 of that agreement :— 

‘ When and so soon as the company shall have completed all the arrangements men- 
tioned in the two preceding clauses and the proceeds of the said issue of $200,000 
stock shall have been paid in full to the company, the company shall be at liberty to 
issue such bonds, debentures or other securities as hereinafter provided, to an amount 
not exceeding $6,678,200.’ 

‘That being the case, and since you have learned that the $96,000 cheque was 
only paid up long after the issue of the bonds, are you prepared to say, as a business 
man, that that clause was carried out ?~A. And for the same reason, because I 
believe that cheque was money. 

Q. But if you were told that the discount of the first bonds, the unguaranteed 
bonds amounting to $188,721, had only been paid by the company out of the proceeds 
of the new bond, then would you be prepared to say that that part of the agreement 
had been fully carried out 7—A. Well, really I do not see—— 

Q. I understand that the intention of the government was that the $200,000 
should be not only subscribed but paid up and applied to the extent of $188,721 to 
the extinction of those first bonds, and the re-establishment of its capital, the extin- 
guishment of that discount, and that having been done only out of the proceeds of the 
bonds, is it or is it not in your opinion that the provision of that clause was fulfilled? 
—A. I think the object was to re-establish that capital and I think it was attained, 
but of course, I think technically that was not done. : 

Q. Now as regards the waiver of interest by Mr. Davis to which you have re- 
ferred, let me understand what it is. What was the interest that he waived in the 
first place A. The interest on those bonds, that is the interim bonds, from the date 
he was to receive them until the completion of the substructure. 

Q. The bonds therefore on their face bore interest like all bonds ?—~A. Yes, the 
bonds on their face must have had that condition, I should think so. 

Q. Did you say he waived that interest /—A. When he agreed to that condition 
he waived the difference between being paid in cash and taking the bonds in place of 
cash, money; when the tenders were asked they were supposed to be paid in cash as 
the work went along. Then we told Mr. Davis we could not pay cash, and we would 
pay him 80 per cent. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Let me read this extract from Exhibit 30: ‘And the balance of 20 per cent 
shall be secured from time to time as said progress estimate is made by the delivery 
to the contractor of first mortgage interim bonds of the company (to bear not less 
than five per cent interest computed from the completion of said substructure) as 
collateral at sixty per cent of their face or par value, said bonds to be held by the 
contractor without bearing interest and not negotiable till his work is completed satis- 
factorily.’ 

Were the bonds ever lithographed, were lithographed bonds delivered or were 
they just typewritten ?—A. I cannot say, I do not remember. 


By Mr. Monk: 


: Q. Do you know when the bonds amounting, according to the face value, to 
$4 re ue eventually taken up, Mr. Davis received the sum of $29,000 odd in inter- 
est‘—A. Yes. 

Q: What was that interest?—A,. Since the completion of the work until the moment 
he got his money, that is the way it was explained. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Until the bonds were retired 4—A. Until the bonds were retired. I do not think 
those bonds were retired until about two years afterwards, that interest would cover 
about that much. 

Q. Do you remember what rate of interest they bore?—A. The bonds? 

Q. Yes?—A. Five per cent. 

@But ihe did waive any part of the interest in the final settlement he got 
of course the premium?—A. He got the 40 per cent certainly. He got full value, 
they were redeemed at par, that was the contract. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


(O). Did I understand you to say in your evidence that when the new company 
was organized you increased your holdings and took more stock?—A. Yes, all the 
directors did. 

Q. Can you give us the reason for so doing?—A. Because the qualification was 
made $5,000, and as we had to have $5,000 fully paid up, we had to subscribe for more 
shares, because on the first subscription we had only 25 per cent paid up, but by the 
Act of Parliament we had to pay up the other 75 per cent in order to get the $5,000 
qualification, so that we had to buy more stock. 

Q. Was that simply to comply with the new conditjons or a mark of the increased 
confidence you had in the new company?—A. We had to comply with the new condi- 
tion of affairs. 

Q. But outside of that compliance with the new condition?2—A. Well, I got a lot 
of my friends to subscribe at the time, and really we thought more of the advantage 
the bridge would be to the interests of Quebec and the Dominion than we were looking 
‘at it from a monetary point of view. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose that was the basis on which you all proceeded?—A. That is the basis 
I proceeded on, and that is the basis the others proceeded on. 
Q. I suppose you naturally looked forward to the time when it would be finan- 


cially profitable to you?—A. Well, we did look to that, because we had the estimates 


from the different railways of the traffic they could bring, in this way they were very 
favourable, however, they were in the distant future. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Have you looked into the financial standing of the company since the disas- 
ter?—A. I have not gone into it. 

Q. Has the board taken up that question?—A. Well, things are brought before 
the board at meetings and I have an idea how they stand, but I do not know the 
exact figures. 

Q. Has a statement been made out and presented to the board?—A. A statement 
was made out and submitted to the board and sent to the government. 

Q. Of its financial situation now?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that done?—A. Well, it was done after the accident. 

Q. Without binding you to any figure, what is that financial position?—A. Well, 
we owe a certain amount to the Bank of Montreal, and we owe the Phenix Bridge 
Company about $260,000, $160,000 of which represents the last estimate, and $100,000 
the drawback. 

By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. By the way, Mr. LeMoine, in carrying on this enterprise in the expenditure 

of money and all that, what do you say as to the way in which that was done? Was 


it done with the usual economy, generally speaking?—A. What is that? : 
Q. In carrying on the affairs of the company how was that done?—A. It was 
done like any other company, these monthly estimates would come before the board 
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with the report of the engineer and they would be approved of, all the different 
accounts that came were approved of by the directors and one government director; 
the government had three directors on the board and one of them would have to 
approve of every payment made. On several occasions we discussed accounts, and I 
know that in several instances the accounts were reduced; and things were done as 
they are usually done in any other company. 

Q. In any other good company ?—A. In any other good company—well, I have 
only been on good companies. 

Q. Would they have to be certified by anybody before they were submitted for 
the directors’ approval?—A. AJ] accounts concerning construction were certified to by 
Mr. Hoare, the chief engineer. The other expenses were certified to by the secre- 
tary. 

Q. And generally speaking you consider that the business of the company was 
carried on in a proper and businesslike manner?—A. Like any other good and well 
organized company. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Do you know if the government had any engineer down there watching the 
work under construction?—A. I know that the government wanted to appoint an 
engineer and Mr. Cooper would not allow of it. He said that he bore the responsibility 
and he did not want to have divided authority, that he was able to have the work done 
in a proper way and he did not want to divide his authority with anyone. It was not 
in the hands. of the company. He came up here, I think, himself, to discuss 
the matter with the government, and they seem to have been satisfied because they 
dropped the matter. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. Who, by the way, has been chairman of the board since reorganization ?—A. 
Mr. Parent has been the chairman ever since reorganization. 

Q. What was his standing with the other members of the board?—A. The board 
always acted as a unit, we were all of one mind, that is to do the best we could. 

Q. How do you regard Mr. Parent as chairman?—A. We elected him unani- ~ 
mously and went for him to get him to come on the board. 

Q. And after you had been associated with him on the board did you regard 
him as an able chairman?—A. We regarded him as the best man we could have on 
that board, and every one on the board was quite pleased with the way in which he 
did his share of the work. 

Q. You were pleased with the way in which he did his share of the work. I 
suppose a great deal of the work devolved upon the chairman?—A. Naturally, and 
that is why we decided to divide those fees the way we did, because we thought he 
did his share of the work. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Why didn’t you make Senator Landry chairman?—A. He would not stay in 
the company. 
By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. How did the board consider the chairman’s action in regard to the steps he 
took to secure an efficient engineer?—A. Every step he took was submitted to the 
board and approved of. He went to a great deal of trouble, he went over and over 
again to New York and to Pheenixville, and came to Ottawa and went elsewhere, he 
went to a great deal of trouble. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. At whose request did you attend before this committee?—A. I was told by 
Mr. Barthe I was expected to appear here to-day. 
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By Mr. Talbot: 
Q. You were in the old company ?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long was the company organized before reorganization took place?—A. 
Some years. 


Q. Was any progress made under the old company?—A. Well, progress was made 
with the different sites that were acquired. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I want to ask you regarding the reorganization certificate. The reorganiza- 
tion was made probably with the object of having among the directors of the company 
some persons who would have the ear of both the federal and provincial governments, 
is not that a fact, some one who would be able to get the ear of those governments? 
—A. That was a factor, but that was not the principal factor, we wanted the work 
done. 

Q. I think I heard either you or Mr. Price, state that Mr. Parent, being the mayor 
of Quebec ,and prime minister of the province, for that very reason, and as you wanted 
the co-operation of these bodies, it was thought desirable to have him on the board? 
—A. I said it was a factor, but I also add that Mr. Parent, by the work he had done 
for the city had shown that he was the most able man to work out the enterprise. 

Q. Is it not a fact that many of those who formed the board of the old company 
withdrew for the reason that they felt their presence there would be an obstacle rather 
than a help to the company in its negotiations with the three governments for sub- 
sidies ?—A. I do not know the reason they had. ; 

Q. Yon never heard of that reason?—A. I never heard of that. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. You remained in the new company ?—A. Yes. 
Q. That had no influence with you, the fact that there was a change in the or- 
ganization ?—A. It was I brought it about, I considered it a favourable change. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. There is one question I forgot to ask you. All the moneys received, either 
by the sale of shares or from subsidy, or from the sale of bonds, or from any other 
source that came into the treasury of the company, was that money disbursed in any 
way other than in the payment of actual work in connection with the construction 
of the bridge?—A. I do not know of a cent being paid otherwise than towards the 
construction of the bridge or the expenses of the company. There was no subserip- 
tion of any kind, not even to a charitable institution, nothing was done, every cent 
went into the enterprise. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. It has been alleged publicly that at the time the agreement was entered into 
between the government and the Quebec Bridge Company in 1903, that the Quebec 
Bridge Company was absolutely in an insolvent state, what have you to say to that?— 
A. Well, it had no debts, but it had very small capital. 

Q. Would you say it was insolvent?—A. No, it was not, because it owed nothing. 

Q. It had assets?—A. There were certain assets. 

. Q. Was it anything like insolvent ?—A. It owed nothing. 
Q. Representing the expenditure?—A. The expenditure on the different plans 
ate. : 
Merce oc: ee moneys received from the provincial government 2—A. That was in 


5 i fore that. 
1908, it had assets, this money had been expended before 
Q. It was not correct to say that it was absolutely insolvent ?—A. Certainly not. 


By Mr. Talbot: : ‘ : 
Q. How do you consider the state of the company in 1903 as compared with 1907 


he company had made a great deal of progress in 1907. 


—comparatively ?—A. T 
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By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. There was a certain amount of money voted for the remuneration of directors, 
do you consider that compensation was reasonable for their services t—A. Yes. 

Q. From your knowledge of the salaries and the compensation paid directors on 
other enterprises of large magnitude would you say that the amount paid to these 
directors was excessive or otherwise ?—A. I would say it was reasonable. 

Q. With regard to the salary paid to Mr. Parent, $2,500, I think it was, do you 
consider that his services were worth that?—A. I consider his services were worth 
more than that. 

Q. And if he were a director of a similar institution, what then?—A. I think if 
the company had the permission of the government he would have a higher salary. 

Q. You stated that payments would be made Mr. Davis on monthly progress 
estimates, what percentage of the estimate was paid him?—A. I think 10 per cent 
drawback was kept. 

Q. I see it is stated he was to be paid 40 per cent?—A. 40 per cent coming from 
the federal and 40 per cent coming from the other subsidy. But from the total 
estimate there was first deducted the drawback, and then it was divided in that way. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. The company on the 15th of October, 1903, had a floating debt of $17,0002?— 
A. I made a mistake when I said it had no debt, no doubt I thought you meant 1907. 
In 1903 the cqnstruction had begun and it had a floating debt. 

Q. Of $779,50?—A. That floating debt was represented by the work, you know. 

Q. What were the assets for it?A. The works, 

Q. Such as it was in 19032—A. Certainly. 

Q. And they had a floating debt against it+—A. They had a floating debt against 
it. I do not know what it was, I could not say. 

Q. Have you any doubt that under these circumstances the company was not able 
to meet its obligations, because that is what Mr. Parent said himself in his letter to 
the government of the 14th of October?—A. I made a mistake. I understood it was 
in 1907, but in 1903 they had assets, but they had further liabilities which they could 
not meet, they had to continue the work and they had nothing to meet it. 

Q. At the present moment, if nothing it done, I suppose you have no doubt what- 
ever that the country will have to meet this guarantee without any recourse whatever, 
there is no doubt about that? 

Mr. GALLIHER.—Who will? 

Mr. Monk.—The country, the government. 

Mr. Gauuimer.—You had better ask that question. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What is your opinion, have you any doubt on that point?—A. The Dominion 
has endorsed the bonds and they will have to pay the bonds. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. You mean if no further progress is made on the bridge?—A. If the thing is 
dropped, that is what I understand. eg 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do I understand you to say, as suggested by Mr. Parent, that if the govern- 
ment would release that clause in the agreement by which they have reserved the right 
to take over the bridge the company could finance the scheme now, is that your 
opinion?—A. Not without the aid of the government. 

Q. Therefore, as the matter stands now there is no doubt whatever in your mind 
that the government will have to meet this guarantee, the bridge company will not 
meet i: ?—A. That is my opinion. 


j 
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Q. You arc not speaking now, in answer to that question, of any recourse that 
may be had against those who are responsible for the accident?—A. No, I am not 
taking that into account, that is an tincertainty. 

Q. What is jour cpinion as a shnteholder, as to the bargain made between the 
governinent ind the company im 1903 in guaranteeing those bonds, and their attitude 
at that time?—A. Of course the shareholders, as I said before, having first in view 
the building of the bridge, were pleased very much to see the government endorse 
those bonds, and in another sense there was the fear that the government would take 
over the enterprise and that we would lose a great deal of the pleasure of being able 
to say that we had been able to complete such a big enterprise, and also that if there 
was any profit later on in the working of it we would not have it. 

Q. Do you think it was a good or a bad bargain on the part of the government, 
from the government standpoint ? : 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. In the interest of the public do you think that the bargain made by the govern- 
ment in 1903 was a good one?—A. I think it was. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. And for whom, sir?—-A. For the public, because they got the work done at a 
reasonable price by people who were very much interested in bringing the enterprise 
to completion. 

Q. I understand the question put to you by Mr. Chisholm is, was not this a case 
of good investment?—A. No, if it was in the public interest, I was asked. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 
Q. In the public interest generally. 


By Mr. Talbot : 


Q. You might go further, as a business man do you think the government made 
a good business transaction in guaranteeing those bonds in 1903 ¢ Do you think it 
was a good business transaction on the part of the government?—A. I think it was the 
best transaction they could undertake to insure the building of that bridge. 


By Mr. Monk : 
Q. Do you say that from a public standpoint ?—A. From the government stand- 
point. ; 


By Mr. Galliher : 
Q. Had there not been any accident you would still think the same?—A. Had 
there been no accident I still believe the bridge would be a paying enterprise, and I 
believe that it still may become a paying enterprise. 


Witness discharged. 


Tomas McDovaatt, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Galliher : 


Q. Mr. McDougall, you live at Quebec ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have lived there a number of years, I presume ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your present position?—A I am general manager of the Quebec 
Bank. 


Q. Had your bank, or you yourself, any connection with those interim bonds for 
$472,000 ?—A. Yes, we had possession of those bonds. 
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Q. Do you know anything about the terms of Mr. Davis’ contract with the Bridge 
Company ?—A. Well, I have seen the contract but not very lately. We have it in our 
possession now. 

Q. You, no doubt, would have it at the time you took these bonds and became 
trustees of the bonds?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say with regard to the value of those bonds, the value at which 
they were handed over to Mr. Davis, 60 per cent ?—A. Do you mean my opinion as to 
what they would be worth, looking at them now, or what they were then? 

Q. Just as they were then, at the time they were given ?—A. Well, I have a copy 
of this bond, this bond was an interim first mortgage bond, there was no mortgage, 
you understand. 

Q. No ?—A. There was an agreement to give a mortgage which bore interest, at 
least the bond for which they were to be exchanged was to bear interest at 5 per cent; 
it, itself, bore no interest, it was the bond of the company, not negotiable. Do you 
want to know what anybody would have bought that bond at? 

Q. Will you, as a bank manager, probably dealing in these matters, tell us what 
you think about it 7—A. Of course when we took this bond from Mr. Davis we took 
it as collateral security for his account which was a running account with us for the 
construction of the bridge. We did not go minutely into the exact value of it, Mr. 
Davis handed it to us and told us he had a good contract and we knew that he knew 
his business well. F 

Q. You are hardly going along the line that I meant?—A. I wanted to show you 
our reasoning in the case, that we were not putting an exact value on this, as if we 
were lending simply against the bond, because we had confidence in Mr. Davis. At 
any rate looking at it now, I know he took these bonds at 60 cents on the dollar 
because we got paid in bonds for 20 per cent of the estimate, we received bonds 
on his account for 20 per cent of his estimate. 

Q. Give us your opinion as banker, for Mr. Davis 2—A. As banker T think he 
took very considerable chances on these bonds. 

Q. As a banker you think he took very considerable chanes: *» taking those bonds 
on his contract ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Do you think that price could have been obtained in the bond market for 
them ?—A. Never. 


By Mr. Talbot : 


Q. You have studied this question of the guaranteeing of the bonds by the goy- 
ernment in 1903, have you looked into the matter ?—A. Well, those bonds that we 
had, you know, were redeemed about—I do not know the exact date—but about 1904 
by the government and then we were out of the transaction. 

Q. From what you know as a business man, outside the transaction in your bank, 
from what you gathered and what you know do you think the government made a 
bad or a good deal in guaranteeing those bonds and getting all the assets of fhe com- 


pany ?—~A. Of course if the bridge had remained in the position it would have been ~ 


fair enough, I think, but it is very hard to say what kind of a deal it is now. 
Q. Apart from the accident, of course you could not have foreseen that, what kind 


of a bargain do you think it was? Was it the best that could have been made at the 
time ?—A. I think so. : 


Mr. James G. Scott, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. Where is your residence, Mr. Scott?—A. Quebec. 

Q. You are vice-president of the Great Northern Railway, are you?—A, No, I am 
general manager of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway. 

Q. That is a local road in the province of Quebec, entirely within the limits of 
the province, running some 200 miles?—A. About 300 miles now. 
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_ Q. Have you, or your company, had any experience in connection with the flota- 
tion of bonds, railway bonds?—A. Well, yes, I was also general manager of the Great 
Northern. I built both roads, about 500 miles in all—300 of the Lake St. John and 
200 of the Great Northern. I have had some experience in connection with bonds and 
debentures. 

Q. From your experience in connection with bonds what do you say with regard 
to the turning over of these bonds at 60 per cent of the face value to Mr. Davis as 
was done under the contract between the company and Mr. Davis?—A. I only know 
of this transaction from what I have heard here to-day. 

Q. Well, I mean take the bonds, take what you have heard with regard to the 
bridge itself, and what you have heard about the bonds being turned over under the 
circumstances under which they were taken over, and then speaking as a man with 
experience as to the value of the bonds under certain transactions and conditions, 
what do you say with regard to this transaction between the company and Mr. Davis? 
—A. [ think Mr. Davis took considerable risk. 

Q. And as to the value, 60 per cent what do you say as to that?—A. I think the 
value is a reasonable one, seeing that the bonds did not bear interest until after the 
completion of his work. 2 

Q. And do you base that opinion as well upon the experience that you may have 
had yourself in connection with the flotation of bonds?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. I do not wish to enter into the private affairs of yourself or company in any 
way, but that is your opinion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Talbot: 

Q. As a man who has had considerable experience in railway matters do you 
consider that the prospects of the bridge and the business that could be obtained, 
were such that the investment would be a good one, once the bridge is completed 7— 
A. Yes, I do; I have always thought so. 

Q. That is your opinion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had the accident not happened do you think that the government made a 
good bargain to guarantee the bonds and take over all the assets of the company as 
they did in 1903?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Have you any personal interest in the company?—A'. Well, I am a small 
shareholder in the company. I took $1,000 of stock to help it along. 

Q. You never formed part of the board of directors?—A. No. 

Q. And as a shareholder you are satisfied with the conduct of the affairs of the 
company since the reorganization?—A. Entirely so. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the management, and are the shareholders satisfied 


with it?—A. Yes, entirely so. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. In your experience as a railway man have you knowledge of any case where 
you have defrayed the cost of construction by handing over in payment, bonds at a dis- 


count? Has it ever come under your observation personally ?—A. What is the ques- 


tion ? 

Q. Have you ever, in paying for the construction of any railway with which you 
have been connected, handed over bonds in the way in which they were handed over 
in this instance, to the contractor for construction?—A. Yes, I have known such cases. 

Q. Can you give any instance in which bonds were handed over as in this case? 
—A. Well, the Great Northern Railway paid its construction company 1n bonds at 

iil an ‘ 
: ae what discount?—A. Well, I cannot remember the exact figure, but I think 
it was in the neighbourhood of 55—that is at a discount of 45, 55 per cent of the face 
value. : 
Q. In a ease of that kind, speaking as a business man, as you are, would you 
say that if the company had subsequently redeemed its bonds it would be a good busi- 
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ness to pay the contractor the face value of the bonds?—A. Well, if the bonds were 
not collateral, if they were the contractor’s property, I do not see how you could avoid it. 

Q. I put it to you in this way: are you familiar with the operations that took place 
in this case, that the government offered to assist the company by guaranteeing its 
bonds for over $6,000,000 provided the company itself found sufficient stock to pay 
the discount. Are you of the opinion that in making that arrangement the govern- 
ment did a prudent thing? You understand my question 2A, Quite SO. 

Q. The government said, ‘ We will guarantee your bonds for six million and some 
odd thousand, provided you will find sufficient stock to cover the discount on your own 
bonds,’ is that a wise provision?—A. It looks to me as if it showed the desire of 
the government to have the company in a stronger position to give better evidence of 


good faith. oe : : : 
Q. Now, in the carrying out of that provision would you consider it to be evidence 


of good or bad faith on the part of the company 

The CHAIRMAN.—That is not fair to put that question that way, Mr. Monk. 

Mr. GaLLInER.—More especially as there is a definite line of cleavage there whether 
they did or not. 

The CHamMAN.—That is a matter of law, whether they carried out the provision 
of the contract, that we can discuss with ourselves. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. I am putting a hypothetical case to the witness, that under a certain condition 
of affairs does he consider that the company not carrying out to the letter that part 
of its agreement is doing good or bad business?—A. I understand, from the evidence, 
that the company did carry out that part of it. 

Q. That is not borne out by the evidence?—A. I have been listening to the 
evidence all day and I understand that it did carry it out. 

Q. Supposing that it had not, would you be of the opinion that tne agreement had 
been substantially complied with supposing that instead of supplying the $200,000 of 
stock which was destined to cover the discount, that the company had not done so 
prior to the issue of the guaranteed debentures, would that have been a business-like 
way of conducting the transaction? 

The CHAmRMAN.—What do you want to ask the question that way for? 


By Mr. Monk: i 


Q. I put the question; if it is not a proper one, Mr. Chairman, you can rule it out. 
I think it is. I do not know if I make my meaning plain, Mr. Scott, but I say that 
the government having come to the assistance of the company and having declared — 
that it would endorse these bonds, provided money was found to cover up the discount 
on the bonds; if that is not carried out,.is it the opinion of the witness that the sub- 
stance of the agreement was complied with?—A. If the company broke their agree- 
ment with the government I should think the government would have their recourse 
against them, but I do not see from the evidence that I have heard that they did break 
their agreement. 

Q. You can judge from the evidence that you have heard to-day?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from that evidence you consider that that agreement has in every respect 
been absolutely complied with ?—A. I think it has been, fairly so. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. Did you think so before you heard this evidence?—A. I did not know any- 
thing about it until I heard this evidence. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. At whose request did you appear before the committee?—A. Mr. Barthe, the 
secretary of the company asked me to come here. 


~ 
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The Ouairman.—Mr. Parent gave the names of a number of witnesses on the last 
day the committee met. 

Mr. Monx.—Yes, but some gentlemen seem to be of the opinion that it was our- 
selves that brought them before the committee, and I am not aware of that, I did not 

_ask for them to come here. 

The CHARMAN.—The meeting adjourned to meet again at my call and when I 
saw Mr. Parent the other day I told him he could get his witnesses here to-day, that 
is the way it happened. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you know anything about the present financial position of the company in 
detail at all?—A. No, I do not. 


Witnezs discharged. 


Hon. JoHN SHARPLES, called, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. Mr. Sharples, you are a resident of the city of Quebec, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your present calling or occupation ?—A. Merchant. 

Q. Are you connected with any bank in any official capacity ?—A. President of 
the Union Bank. 

Q. You are also in the Legislative Council there, are you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are also connected with a newspaper, you are a man of prominence there? 
—A. I am president of the Morning Chronicle Company. 

Q. And a director of this bridge company? Now you have been a director since 
1903, have you?—A. 1904, I believe. 

Q. Since 19042—A. I think so. 

Q. To what extent are you a stockholder in the company ?—A. I had $50,000 
originally and I sold some 230 shares since. ; 

Q. You originally had $50,000, was that all paid-up?—A. You have the cheques 
before you here. 

Q. Yes, but I am just merely getting it on the evidence, I understand it is all 
paid up, I want to get the evidence consecutively?—A. Yes, all paid up. 

Q. Who was it urged that you should go on the board of directors, was it Mr. 
Parent?—A. He is chairman. 

Q. And as a business man, and as a man of experience in many matters as you 
appear to be, what have you to say as to the manner in which the business of this 
company has been conducted since you came on the board of directors?—A. As far 
as I could see it was always well conducted and I must say that one of the reasons 
that I took such a keen interest in the enterprise was due to the fact of Mr. Parent 
having the management under his control, and I may say that when Mr. Parent was 
made chairman of the Transcontinental Commission he tried on two or three occa- 
sions to get relieved from the chairmanship of the Bridge Company and the board 
were all decidedly opposed to any change. 

Q. The board then had the utmost confidence in Mr. Parent’s ability and honesty 
in administering its affairs?—A. I have. 

Q. You as a member of the board have. With regard to the expenditure of 
moneys out of the treasury of the company in connection with its undertaking, what 
have you to say as to that, Mr. Sharples?—A. Well, the expenditures as far as I can 
see were all correct. : ; 

Q. And were made in a businesslike way?—A. All the engineering accounts are 
certified to by the engineer, Mr. Hoare. And all the smaller accounts are all certified 
to by the directors before they are passed by the board. 

Q. You have heard Mr. LeMoine’s evidence, Mr. Sharples, with regard to the con- 
duct of the affairs of the company; generally speaking do you confirm that evidence? 
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—A. Yes, since I have been connected with the board, I know nothing antecedent to 
that. 

Q. Since you have been a director; I should have limited my question to that, that 
is right. Now about these interim bonds, what is your opinion of that transaction 2 
A. I was not a director at the time, I knew nothing about it, I wasn’t in the company 
at the time, not even a shareholder. : 

Q. But as president of the bank, you would, no doubt, in the course of your busi- 
ness transactions, your bank would no doubt be the holders of bonds, probably pur- 
chasers, or are you ever purchasers of bonds?—A. Of course, at times. 

Q. From your general business experience what do you say as to the value 
received by the company for those bonds, and the amount at which they were turned 
over 7—A. JT presume you mean 60. 

Q. Under the conditions as you know them to haye existed?—A. I think they got 
full value for them. 

Q. You believe they got full value for them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that you entered the company in 19042—A. Yes. 

Q. Before that time were you approached and asked to subscribe to that company 
at any time?—A. No, not before that; it was at the reorganization. 

Q. And when you went into it you were perfectly satisfied to invest the amount 
of money you did in it?—A. I was perfectly satisfied. 

Q. So far you were confident?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And nothing has happened since that to shake that confidence?—A. In whom? 

Q. As regards the Quebec Bridge Company?—A. Nothing except the unfortunate 
collapse. 

Q. We bar that out?—-A. And if it had been built by the government it would 
have been in just the same position as it is there to-day. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. Or if it had been built by any other company?—A. Or any other company. 
The fault, if you will allow me to say it, gentlemen, was with the plans, the engi- 
neering plans. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. A fundamental error in the design?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. There is one question I would like to ask you, Mr. Sharples. What bearing, 
if any, would the financial position and condition of the Quebec Bridge Company 
have on the present status of the bridge?—A. The condition of affairs? 

Q. Yes?—A. Nothing at all. 

Q. None whatever?—A. No, not at all. 

Q. No matter how much the bank account was, it would not have had any effect 
whatever ?—A. It would not have held up the bridge. 

Q. My object in asking the question was if by any financial stringency, or the 
lack of a large paid-up capital, or anything like that, the fact that they were hampered 
in any way, if they were hampered, would that have anything to do, in your opinion, 
with the present condition?—A. No, they were not hampered. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You did not have to retrench in such a way that the efficiency of the bridge 
was impaired; you tried to get a good bridge?—A. All these contracts were made 
before I was a member of the board of directors. 

Q. But the construction proceeded after you became one2?—A. Certainly, that 
had nothing to do with it. ‘ 
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. I mean you did not favour a cheaper bridge by reason of limited capital ?— 
: €re were no alterations, there were no alterations made since the contracts were 
entered into. There was no cheeseparing attempted at all. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. The $50,000 that you took in what we call the new stock, did you intend it to 
be personal, for yourself?—A. Certainly, I got the stock, subscribed for it, and the 
certificates were issued in my own name, and I hold them in my own name, excepting 
the 230 shares I sold to another railway company. : A 

Q. Yes, but the question I wanted to ask you was whether at that time you con- 
templated keeping the whole of that stock for yourself ?—A. Certainly. : 

Q. You said, Mr. Sharples, that the cause of the collapse of the bridge was a 
fault in the design?—A. That is my opinion, sir, 

Q. And the same thing would have happened if the government had constructed 
it?—A. Yes, or anybody else. : 

Q. Perhaps the government would have adopted another design?—A. Oh, well, 
Mr, Monk, I am going on the presumption that they would have followed out the 
plans they approved of. 

Q. You are going on that assumption ?—A. Well, these plans were approved of. 

Q. Who is responsible, in your view, for that design ?—A. Mr.’ Cooper. 


By Mr. Talbot: 
Q. Do you think if the company in 1903 had been insolvent, as has been 
rumoured, you would have invested your $50,000 if you had been aware of that fact? 
—A. I am not such a fool. 


By Mr, Walsh (Huntingdon): 
f Q. You became a shareholder subsequent to the legislation of 1903?—A. After 
: the legislation of 1903, when the government guaranteed the bonds. 


a By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Would you have invested had this arrangement of 1903 not been made ?— 
A. No. 


ay Q. Nobody stated, as far as I am aware, that the company was insolvent after that 
agreement was made. 

x Mr. CuisHotm (Antigonish).—It was that the government had made an agree- 
| ment with an absolutely insolvent company, that was the idea conveyed. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Did you have occasion, as a business man, to look into the company before this 
agreement was made?—A. No, I had no interest. 
Q. Your interest was confined to the company after the agreement was made? 
—A. Yes, 
Q. Has the company had occasion to look into its financial situation since the 
disaster ?—A. As I mentioned, I had been away when it took place, and I was away 


for a month afterwards. 
Q. Do you know that a statement has been forwarded to the government?—A. To 


the government ? 
Q. In regard to the financial condition of the company ?—A. I cannot answer that. 
Q. You have not seen that statement yourself?—A. No, I have not. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 

Q. What do you say, as a business man, regarding the contract entered into 
between the government and the company? Do you consider it a prudent one, or 
otherwise, under the circumstances?—A. Do you mean the agreement of 1903? 

Q. On the part of the government, the agreement of 1903?—A. I think it was a 
very good arrangement, and I will give you my reason: because the bridge would hay> 
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been built with more expedition and perhaps a little closer attended to than it would 
have been as a government concern. 


By Mr, Talbot: 

Q. Did you consider the bridge undertaking as a paying undertaking once it 
was completed{—A. Well, it is a little difficult to answer that; but from all the 
statistics we had before us we had every reason to believe that the traffic would war- 
rant the construction of the bridge and that it would pay a return on the investment. 

Q. So that, after all, you do not consider that the government was taking such 
a big risk?—-A. Such a big risk? In what way? 

Q. In guaranteeing the bonds of the company ? 

Mr. Monx.—I do not think that question arises here, or that we are called upon 
to investigate that; it is not in the reference. 

Mr. GaLimeEer—Yes, all the conditions under which the government acted in 
guaranteeing the bonds. : 

The Cuamman.—I understand that you are questioning the propriety of that 
arrangement in 1903, and that is relevant. 


By Mr. Talbot: 
Q. That is what I want to find out from Mr. Sharples as a business man, if he 
thought that eventually, after the construction of the bridge, the traffic would be 
sufficient to pay the running expenses, and probably a profit?—A. The running 


expenses and a profit—you mean to pay interest on the bonds? 
Q. Yes?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. And in addition to whether it might or might not be actually a paying pro- 
position, was it a work that, in your opinion, as a business man, should haye received 
encouragement and aid from the government, or is it a work of such national import- 
ance?—A. Certainly it is, there is no question about that. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What has led you, Mr. Sharples, to the conviction that it was a fault in the 
design that was the cause of the disaster to the bridge?—A. The report of the com- 
missioners; personally I know nothing about it. 

Q. Do you suppose that if the commission had gone fully into the matter of the 
design and the plans, before the plans were finally adopted, it would have been a safe- 
guard against the accident? Don’t you suppose that, since they found the defect to 
be in the design by their examination of the plans?—A. No, Mr. Monk, you know we 
are all very wise after the event. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. P. B. DuMounm, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. You are a director of this Quebec Bridge Company ?—A. Representing the 
government, one of three, 


Q. What is your profession or occupation?—A. Bank manager. 

Q. Of?—A. Molsons Bank. 

Q. In the city of Quebec, that is where you reside?—A. Yes, 

Q. What were the duties assigned to you by the government in connection with 
this Quebee Bridge Company?—A. We were appointed by the government to repre- 
sent them, but we had exactly the same status as the other directors—we were not 
bound to any qualification as to stock. 

Q. You are not a stockholder?—A. I subscribed $1,000. 


, 
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: O07 You took a little interest in it yourself; and your duty was to attend the meet- 
ings as an ordinary director and supervise?—A. And more particularly to check all 
the accounts. 

Q. And you did attend the meetings, most of them?—A. I must have attended 
over 80 per cent of the meetings. 

Q. How long have you been manager of the Molsons Bank?—A. Going on ten 
years now. 

Q. And I suppose you had other business experience before that as well?—A. 
Well, I had been manager before of the People’s Bank for ten years in Quebec. 

Q. For how long?—A. Ten years. 

Q. So then you have had twenty years’ experience as manager of banks, and you 
are now acting as one of the directors appointed by the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the way in which the business of this company 
was carried on?—A. Well, I think it was carried on very economically and very hon- 
estly, and on the best methods that could be followed. 

Q. And with what end in view?—A. To carry to completion the work at the low- 
est expense and to the best advantage possible. 

Q. Did you find that the funds of this compay were being expended in the proper 
direction at all times?—A. I did. 

Q. Do you consider that the sums voted to the directors for their services by the 
shareholders were legitimate ?—A. I do. 

Q. And that they were within the mark?—A. I do. 

Q. As to Mr. Parent’s services, what have you to say in regard to them?—A. 
Well, Mr. Parent wanted to resign when he was made chairman of the \Transconti- 
nental Commission, and we all felt that we could not dispense with his services, and 
not only his colleagues on the board, but also the shareholders felt the same way. 
And later on, again, after the collapse of the bridge, we had our annual meeting, and 
then again he thought possibly someone else should take charge, but the shareholders 
and his colleagues again objected. 

Q. So that he retained the confidence of the shareholders and the directors of the 
company throughout, and still holds it?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You have some idea, I suppose, in a business way, as to the value of bonds, 
&e.?—A. Well, I have, you see I am a direetor of the savings bank in Quebec, and we 


hold over $6,000,000 of bonds of all kinds. 


Q. You understand about these bonds that we have been speaking about, interim 
bonds?—A. I do. 

Q. Do you know the arrangement between the company and Mr. Davis with regard 
to the acceptance of certain of these bonds in payment of the work of construction? 
—A. Of course, that was before my time. 

Q. But you have knowledge of them?—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. What do you say as to the act of the directors in turning over these bonds at 
the price they did to Mr. Davis under the conditions that existed?—A. I am absolutely 
convinced that the bonds had no commercial value of any kind; I mean that they were 
not saleable on the market. 

Q. They would not be saleable bonds 2_A. They could not have been sold on the 
market, and only Mr. Davis, who had faith in the enterprise, and who knew more than 
anx one else, could take those chances that he did take. 

Q. So you think that the arrangement by the company was what you would con- 
sider a good business arrangement?—A. The very best that could be made. I know 
that later on when we had to borrow money from the Bank of Montreal on bonds that 
were secured in principal and interest by the government we only could borrow up to 


80 per cent. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. When did you become a director 9—A. In January, 1904. 


Ul 
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Q. What is the amount of stock you now hold?—A. Well, I sold my stock when 
I was made a director in order to be disinterested, being there on behalf of the goy- 


ernment. : oe 
Q. You sold your stock?—A. I wanted to have no personal interest in it from 


that time. 
Q. Did I understand you to say that you sold your stock when you became a 


director?—A. After I was appointed, but before I acted as such. : 
Q. You had stock when you were appointed 2A. I had subscribed for $1,000, yes. 


Q. And you sold it?—A. I disposed of it then. 


By Mr. Galliher: 
Q. I understand you disposed of your stock?—A. As soon as I was appointed. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Did not the company vote you some money as director ?-—A. As director, yes. 
but not to myself more than to any others. I shared with the others to the extent of 
$500 a year. 


’ 


Q. Amounting in total to $2,0007—A. I could not say exactly; that is since 1904. _ 


Q. And this amount was converted into stock 2—_A. No. 

Q. It was not converted into stock?—A. No. 

Q. You took the amount in cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was voted at the same time as the vote to the other directors?—A. Yes, 
by the shareholders. 

Q. Have you, Mr. DuMoulin, from time to time while you acted as director to 
the Bridge Company, made reports to the government?—A. No, I did not. I had 
occasion to speak to some of the ministers, but I did not make any regular official 
report. ; 

Q. Since 1904 you have not made any official report?—A. No. 

Q. Have you made any report since the disaster?—A. No. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. I am advised—I think you made a certain statement that the shareholders 
voted the moneys that were paid to you as director; I am advised it was voted by the 
directors?—A. I am sure that the shareholders voted to the board a certain amount 
annually. 

Q. But did the shareholders vote this amount to the board after 1904, or did the 
directors settle it themselves?—A. No, I think it was before that. /The directors 
could not pay this without a vote of the shareholders; we could not draw and pay 
that without a vote from the shareholders. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Under the statute would the directors have power to draw that?—A. I thought 
that the money had been voted by the shareholders. 

Mr. GaLuinerR.—I simply mention it so that if it was not the case you might not 
have a misconception of that?—A. It was my impression, but I might be making a 
mistake, that it was usual for the shareholders to vote any remuneration to the direc- 
tors, and I thought it was done in this case. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. In this case, was it the shareholders or the directors themselves who voted the 
money ?—A. I was always under the impression that the amount had been granted by 
the shareholders, that was my impression all along. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. DuMoulin, you were there as representing the government. 
Did you look into the subscription of what is called before this committee the new 
stock, the $200,000 which under the agreement of 1903 had to be subscribed and paid 
in cash. Did you have occasion to look into that?—A. No, I-did not look into it. 
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Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether it was paid in cash before the 
$600,000 bond issue was made, do you know that2?—A. Well, at the time the amount 
was subscribed it came to my knowledge that certain shareholders who had taken some 
of that new stock, paid up in cash, it came to my knowledge. 

Q. But did you have occasion to verify whether the whole of the $200,000 had 
been paid up in cash previous to the bond issue?—A. No. 

Q. Well, now, do you know that the company certified to the government in order 
to secure that issue of bonds, that the whole issue of $200,000 had been paid in cash, 
do you know that?—A. I understood that was a condition, but I did not inquire par- 
ticularly. 

Q. Had you any knowledge as a director of the company that a certificate was 
given to the government on the 26th of February, 1904, as follows :— 


“IT hereby certify that additional stock to the extent of $200,000 has been duly 
subscribed to the capital stock of the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company and paid 
up in full, in compliance with clause 4 of the agreement made on the 19th October, 
1903, anes the Quebee Bridge and Railway Company and the Dominion govern- 
ment. 


That is signed by Ulric Barthe, treasurer, and by Mr. Parent, president, and the 
seal of the company is attached to it?—A. This must have come to my knowledge at 
the time I was on the board; this was in 1904, was it? 

Q. The 26th February ?—A. But to-day I haven’t any recollection of it; certainly 
I must have seen it. 

Q. Was that certificate issued with your concurrence?—A. That was four years 
ago, and I cannot say to-day. JI may have forgotten it, but I do not remember. I 
have no recollection of it. 

Q. Do you know whether it was a true and sincere certificate at that time?—A. 


J have no recollection of this matter to-day. 


Q. You never made it a special matter of inquiry as to whether that certificate 
was well founded or not, did you?—A. Not.to my recollection. 

Q. As a business man of large experience, Mr. DuMoulin, did you study the 
situation of the company in 1903? Before you became a director did you know the 
situation ?—A. I knew the situation in a general way, but I made no particular study 
of it. 

Q. But you knew the company was hard up at that time, before the government 
came in, didn’t you?—A. I knew that the enterprise was a national enterprise that 
could not be carried on unless the government could come to the help of the company. 

Q. As a business man, that being the case at that time, don’t you think the 
government could have done better to pay Mr. Davis the amount actually due him, 
since the bonds were worthless, his bonds I am speaking of ?—A. Which bonds, the 
interim ? 

Q. Yes, the unguaranteed bonds. Would it not have been better for the govern- 
ment to pay him the amount actually due on the work instead of Mr. Davis ultimately 
making a profit of 40 per cent? Wouldn’t it be better, since the government was 
coming to the relief of the company, to do that?—A. I don’t believe the government 
could have built that bridge for less money than the company could. 

Q. Perhaps I am not putting my question properly. ‘The government found the 
company embarrassed financially, would it not have been wiser for the government, 
since the contractor had worthless bonds in a sense, to have paid him the amount 
actually due him rather than to provide for this large amount which he might eventu- 
ally get by receiving the full amount of the bond?—A. The government made a good 
bargain, because in securing these plans the government secured the right to take 
the new bridge at any time they chose. 

Q. I do not quite understand; what is that 2—A. I say that the government when 
they secured the issue of bonds, the law provides that at any time, by giving a month’s 
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notice, the government may ,take back the bridge by paying the shareholders the 
amount of their stock plus 10 per cent premium. Bs 

Q. Do you think that is a very great advantage?—A. Well, of course it is, because 
the government had undertaken before that to pay a bonus of $1,000,000, so that that 
bargain relieved the government of paying that amount, to the extent that that had © 
not yet been paid, and besides that there were also the grants made by the city of 
Quebec and the province of Quebec. 

Q. I might direct your attention to this large profit he made upon the bonds from 
$218,000 to $472,000, and the interest. I am asking you as a business man if it would 
not have been better for the government to pay to Mr. Davis the amount actually due 
him rather than to have provided for the redemption of the bonds in full? 

The CuamMman.—The shareholders paid that, the government did not. 

A. Well, you see when Mr. Davis was paid with the interim bonds he got them 
at 60, but afterwards that discount was recouped by the new shareholders putting in 
some money to the extent of $200,000. : 

Q. Well, that is true, but was that actually carried out? That stipulation of the 
government’s? You were there as the government’s representative, Mr. DuMoulin? 
—A. As the company stands to-day they have received the full amount. 

Q. You were given to understand they had received the full amount and paid off 
the discount on the bonds; who gave you to understand that?—A. Well, I attended 
the meetings, and this was the understanding; I never understood anything else than 
the fact that the new stock had been subscribed and paid for. 

Q. You were given distinctly to understand that at the meetings?—A. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise I suppose you would never have concurred in that certificate which 
I have read to you?—A. No. 

Q. Do I understand, Mr. DuMoulin, that your ground for saying this has been a 
good transaction for the government, that you base that judgment upon the fact that 
the government stipulated that it could take the works over at thirty days’ notice. 
—A. They only secured the bonds and we all expected that the bridge would be a 
paying enterprise, and therefore the government who had merely endorsed, instead of 
giving a bonus of $1,000,000, became an endorser for property that was expected to 
give profits, so that the government, taking back the bridge, a paying proposition, 
they would have got a bridge without subscribing a cent. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. And not only that, but the bonus of the Quebec city and the government as well? 
—A. Yes, and not only the unpaid balance of the $1,000,000 bonus, but the whole 
amount of the bonus, what they had given before the agreement was made had been 
spent on the bridge, and the $625,000 unpaid yet. 

Q. In addition to the bonus from the Quebec government and the city 2—A. Of 
course, that part of it would have remained there, but they would have been share- 
holders, and the government would have been compelled to consider them as share- 
holders or reimburse them. : 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. When you came on the board the plans and specifications of the superstrue- 
ture had passed and they actually were at work on the superstructure?—A. It was at 
the beginning, about that. 

Q. Did you have occasion yourself to look at any of these plans since you became 
a director?—A. Yes, of course I never intended to look at them in a technical way, 
as an engineer; I relied very much upon the judgment of the engineers; I had to doso. 

Q. Do you know whether the Dominion government took cognizance of any of 
those plans, or any of the specifications, after you became a director?—A. I was aware 
that the government had approved of the plans. 

Q. But when? Before or after?—A. Before the contracts were given out. 
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Q. Did you know of any changes in the plans afterwards?—A. No, I did not hear 
of any change in the plans afterwards. . 


z By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you know if there was any change in the plans or specifications after you 
became a director?—A. No, I never heard of any change, and surely if any change 
of very much importance had been made we would have heard of it. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. You would not be likely to know of any change anyway?—A. I would have; 
I never heard of any. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. How do you explain this clause in the agreement under which you became a 
director? Clause 12 says: 

‘The plans and specifications for all the works of the undertaking shall be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Governor in Council before any work is constructed 
thereunder.’ 

I am now reading to you from the agreement of October 19, 1903. That would 
seem to call, as I understand it, for the government doing something in regard to 
these plans and specifications after this agreement of October 19, 1903, since it says: 
‘Shall be submitted.’ Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether the government did 
examine or approve of any plans and specifications. from the time you became a 
director ?—A. At the time I became a director I understand that the government had 
its own engineer on the spot there at Phcenixville supervising everything. They had 
an engineer there. 

Q. You understood, then, after you became a director, that the government had 
an engineer at Phoenixville supervising everything?—-A. There was an engineer repre- 
senting the government there at Phenixville, who took the measures and the weight 
of every piece of steel that left the works and that was shipped to Canada. 

Q. Had that man anything to do with the plans and specifications?—A. No. 

Q. What were his duties?—A. To keep account of every piece of steel and the 
weight of the steel that was shipped to Canada. 

Q. But the information I want to get from you is this; as I read clause 12, it 
says that the plans and specifications shall be submitted to and approved by the 
Governor in Council before any work is constructed thereunder?—A. I understand 
that the plans and specifications have been approved by the Governor in Council as 
provided in that clause. 

Q. Since the date of this agreement, of course?—A. Previous to any work being 
done. 

Q. You understand that that clause has been complied with?—A. This clause 
provides for the government accepting all the plans and specifications before the work 
is begun, is that it? 

_ Q. Yes? Well, now, I want to ask you this, as a director named by the govern- 
ment, do you know that stipulation was complied with after you became a director? 
—A. Well, I have no absolute personal knowledge of it. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 
Q. You could have no personal knowledge of it anyway; it would be the engineer 
of the government ?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Gallther: 


Q. In connection with the certificate that was given in regard to the $200,000, did 
you consider this cheque of Mr. Davis’, when it was stated that the amount had been 


subscribed for and the terms complied with, would you consider that this cheque of 
6—10 
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Mr. Davis’ that they had for the sum of $94,000, but which had not been turned into 
cash, was a payment?—A. Yes, because Mr. Davis is perfectly solvent for that amount 
and his cheque, for me, would be that much money. ee 

Q. And you, if you had been signing this certificate, would have taken it in that 


way ?—A. I would. 
Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. , 


é 


HowusE oF ComMONS, 
Room No. 32, 
TuEsDAY, June 23, 1908. 


The Committee met at 11.30 o’clock, am., the Chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, 
presiding. : 


Mr. Lorenzo Ropirawie, M.P., called and examined. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. You are a member of the House of Commons?—A. Yes. 

Q. In looking through your speech, as reported in ‘Hansard’ of April 26, 1907, 
and reading it over, it has struck me that possibly there are some statements you 
may have made through error and which you might set right if they are wrong. For 
that reason I thought it due not only to yourself, but to this Committee, the matter 
having application to this inquiry as well, to ask you to answer a few questions. I 
will read you a few extracts and if necessary I will show the volume to you. At page 
7939 of ‘Hansard’ in the course of your statement you say (reads): 

‘Those then promoting it’—referring to the Quebee bridge— were Hon. S. N. 
Parent, then mayor of the city of Quebec, premier of the province of Quebec, and 
president of the bridge company.’ My information is that Mr. Parent was not 
premier of the province of Quebec at that time. Do you know as to that?— 
A. Well, I am not in a position to state exactly if he were not at that time. 
but I am aware that he obtained a subsidy to the helping of the bridge from the pro- 
vincial government, and it was in his capacity of premier that he obtained it. If it 
was a few months after or a year after, it was through his capacity as having the 
position that he obtained the provincial subsidy? 

Q. Do you think that he obtained the provincial subsidy, when he did obtain it, 
while he was premier of the province of Quebec?—A. I think so. 
bi Q. Do you state also and because he was premier?—A. Well, the presumption 
is, I think, that he got it for that because he had good influence with the provincial 
government, without casting any discredit on the venture. 

Q. Yes, I understand. It merely struck me, and I wanted to clear that point 
as to whether he was or was not, at the time you speak of, premier of the province 7— 
A. When he obtained the subsidy I am sure he was. 

Q. Do you know when that subsidy was obtained?—A. No. 

Q. Now, a little further on in the same speech you stated (reads): 

‘In 1901, after having secured this subsidy, a company was formed called the 
Quebec Terminal and Railway Company. Associated with Mr. Parent were Hon. 
John Sharples, E. Taschereau and Gaspard LeMoine.’ ; 
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Do you know, as a matter of fact, that Mr. Parent was ever a member of that 
terminal company?—A. I must say, in passing, that there are a few statements in 
that speech that were not correctly taken by the stenographers. In reading it up 
this summer I found, for example, that certain figures do not corroborate certain 
statements. I corrected some of these with the original that I had when I gave 
them out, and I think personally that Hon. Mr. Parent’s name was not mentioned 
in the House by me at the time. I read from the statute book the names of the par- 
ties who had registered themselves when they asked for letters patent. Mr. Parent’s 
was not, if I remember right, but there was Mr. Edmond Taschereau, who is a notary 
in Mr. Parent’s office. 

Q. And you are incorrectly reported in stating that Mr. Parent was one of the 
members of the terminal company?—A. I think so. It is my impression that his 
ame was not on the Quebec Terminal Company’s directorship. But I mentioned 

later on in the course of the speech, which probably was misconstrued by the ‘ Hansard’ 
reporter, that Mr, Taschereau was in Mr. Parent’s office, and he belonged to the 
same clan. 

Q. Now, page 7940 of ‘Hansard’ I think, must be a mistake, too. You 
referred to grants being received by the bridge company. You referred to a muni- 
cipal grant of $374,353, a Quebee city municipal subsidy of $300,000, and a Quebec 
frovincial subsidy of $250,000. As a matter of fact, was there not only one municipal 
subsidy ?—A. I think so. One municipal, one provincial and one federal. 

. So that the mention of two principal grants 2—A. Well, it is in ‘ Hansard.’ 

Q. It is an error?—A. It was late at night, and I believe I spoke a little fast, 
and they made it up, and next morning I had no chance of correcting it, because it 
was the close of the session. 

Q. I am only asking these questions to clear up those matters?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, before we leave this matter of the Quebec Terminal Company, I see 
that at page 7942 of the ‘Hansard,’ on April 26, 1907, you are quoted as saying (reads) : 

“Another important question. The company has power to work with terminals. 
This company has the power, as I said before, by statute, of transacting business with 
that Quebee Terminal Company. Now, what is the operation? Both are interested 
parties, the one company is the same as the other. The Quebec Bridge Company gets 
a guarantee from the government, gets money from the government, and buys pro- 
perty from the Quebec Terminal Company, who has options all along from the bridge 
to the entry of the city, and they will buy at an enhanced price, which the said 
terminal company will fix, and the bridge company will be too glad to purchase be- 
cause the chief officials will be buying their own property.’ 

Now as a matter of fact did the Quebec Terminal Company become merged in 
and form part of the Quebec Bridge Company ?—A. I am not aware if it has or if 
it has not. By what I so state there I showed there was close contiguity or close 
interest between the two boards and by my statement I was just giving what was 
liable to happen on account of the good understanding of both boards. I was not 
affirming that they were doing it. 

Q. It was not your intention—A. If you read it closely you will find that the 
explanation I give concurs with the statement. I was showing the close affiliation 
between these two boards and I say ‘ What is the result ? How shall it operate ?’ 


And then I say: : 
Q. Then you are not stating, as a matter of fact, anything that had‘ occurred but 


what might occur ?—A. What might occur, yes. 
Q. As a matter of fact do you know that the Quebec Terminal Company never 


had bought any properties at all, never had controlled any properties 7—A. I am not 


aware they had. 

Q. In connection with this ?—A. T am not aware they had. I understand that 
later on they merged or did not take advantage of their charter. I don’t know what 
happened with it afterwards. 
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Q. So you later information, as a matter of fact, is, what you anticipated, at ES 
events when you were making this statement, did not take place ?—A. Yes. The only 
information I had was by Mr. Power in the House that they never operated that char- 
ter, but still the way the charter worked out. That is why I gave that explanation. 

Q. I understand you to say, Mr. Robitaille, that you were just making the state- 
ment that on account of the close relationship certain things might be looked for ?— 

i looked for. Yes. 
= rae es your knowledge has led you to understand that these things you 
anticipated, or may have anticipated, did not take place?—a. Even at this moment I 
am not in possession of the facts as to whether they have taken place or have not, 
but as I stated before, it is the close relation of these two directorships. The presump- 
tion was they could come to a satisfactory understanding and operate in that sense. 

Q. Then your speech has really no relation whatever except in the sense that such 
and such things might oceur?—A. Yes. 

Q. To your knowledge, or as far as you know, they never did occur 2A. Yes, 
that is why I was asking the government to take the thing under its control because 
I was foreshadowing the result. 

Q. This statement was made in 1907 and I am instructed that in 1903 they 
became amalgamated and the company was called the Quebec Bridge and Terminal 
Company. So at this time and three years prior to that, there could not have been 
anything of that nature?—A. Probably. 

Q. You say probably. Would you not think that a natural outcome of the fact 
that they were one and the same company-and that there were not two companies ?— 
A. Yes, I would deduce that but you and the president are more aware of the work- 
ings of that company than I was at the time. 

Q. Excuse me. I am no more aware of it than you are. You also at page 7942 
of ‘Hansard’ make this assertion (reads) : 

‘The second point I wish to call to the attention of the Finance Minister, is his 
own statement which I find in the ‘ Hansard’ of a few days ago, that there was no 
permanent officer of the works and no official was sent to look after the works. Well, 
we know an official who is a brother of the president of that company, a man who 
keeps a small retail grocery store in my own parish, and who does not know the differ- 
ence between a cross beam and a purlin in bridge work. He is a very worthy man 
but he allows the wool to be pulled over his eyes y 


And so on. Your meaning, I take from that, is that Mr. Parent’s brother was employed 
in an official capacity on that work?—A. That is incorrect. 

Q. Is that correct?—A. That is incorrect. That is what I meant, but this summer 
I have seen him again, and the way it is: in conversation he was telling me what 
influence his brother had and he was naming the different positions his different 
brothers assumed with the government, and I think he even stated that his own 
mother was inspector of women’s labour and he himself intimated that-he made very 
frequent visits to the bridge, and he led me to believe he was getting $1,000 out of it. 
This summer after making that speech I sent it to him and he was very inquisitive 
and he thought probably his name was on the pay list and he was not drawing the 
salary. That-is how it turned out. I found that he first and foremost was wrong 
and my statement based on those facts was not accurate. 

Q. In fact was entirely wrong?—A. Entirely wrong, yes. 

Q. Just another little point I want to bring up. Have you gone over the figures 
that you gave with respect to the liability of the company and the value of the work, as 
extracted, I think, from the report of the engineer?—A. Well, the figures there, I 
could not vouch for them 

Q. I will come to that in greater detail afterwards, but have you revised these - 
figures, or gone over them, since you made that speech in the House?—a. I have 
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revised them, as I say, with the sample that I had at home but I know there are many 
figures there that are not proper. The figures given by me in the House were figures 
taken from the record, this statement of a balance sheet given by the bridge company 
at the time they came to parliament to get the guarantee of their seven millions of 
bonds. 

Q. This is reported at page 7941 of the ‘Hansard’ of April 26th, 1907. Had you 
taken the trouble to more than look at the figures as they were put down, had you 
gone into their application to the work at all?—A. I have taken the figures as given by 
the engineer, as handed over to the government when they asked the government to 
guarantee their bonds to the amount of $7,000,000. 

Q. Did you consider the application of these figures, one portion or section of 
them to another, when you did that or did you take them baldly as they appeared in 
the statement ?—A. I gave them out as I had them before me. 

Q. Without looking into the thing at all or applying them in your mind as they 
should be applied?—A. I am not aware that I applied them wrongly. The only thing 
I am sure of is I took the report as it was given. I took for granted that the report 
was correct and I read the figures as they appeared there. 


Q. You simply took the report and you read the figures as they appeared there? 
—A, Yes. 


Q. Without going into any detail or study of the thing yourself?—A. If I remem- 
bre right I studied them sufficiently in order not to give false figures. 

Q. I would not for a moment intimate that you gave false figures, in fact I know 
you did not. Are you an accountant, Mr. Robitaille?—A. I am able to discern such 
figures as are given to me. 

Q. But you are not an accountant?—A. I have had a degree as accountant and I 
have been doing some accounting work in the States as a business doctor. 

Q. I want to go through those statements shortly. You start off by saying 
(reads) : 

‘Now this M. P. Davis took $472,000 worth of bonds at a discount of 40 per cent. 
thereby causing a loss to that company—— ’—A. Sixty per cent. 

Q. At a discount of 40 per cent?—A. Yes, but they made a mistake. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. No, that is right. Forty per cent and they got 60?—A. Then that 40 per cent 
is correct. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. (Reads) : : 
‘thereby causing a loss to that company of $188,800. The actual money received 
was $283,200 and on a finance of $1,273,217.70 they admit having a floating debt of 
$779,550 in 1903. Now the value of the work was then estimated at about $1,400,000. 
That was the estimate of the government engineer, and it is natural to suppose that 
he was given a hint to make his estimate excessive rather than exact.’ 

I suppose in the latter part you were enlarging a little?—-A. I was presuming a 
little, if you can read what is there. | 

o fe a pe of a million and a quarter there is a difference of $779,000, the 
shrinkage is about fifty per cent. What guarantee has the government to-day if it 
lends $6,000,000? Judging the future by what we see in the past, a shrinkage of fifty 
per cent will represent a floating debt of three millions on the ai or seven million 
dollars granted to this company as is proposed by the present bill. 

Do you still have the idea that there was, even from the figures as presented here 
by the engineer, a shrinkage of that nature?—A. There was a shrinkage of $779,000 
by the figures given in the statement handed over to the government when they asked 


to have guaranteed bonds to the extent of — 
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Q. That is your idea of the figures given by the engineer 2—A. I understand there 
was a deficit at the time. : 

Q. That is your idea as a man haying had some experience in accounting ?—A. 
It was, if I read the figures given there. If I had been aware that I would be asked 
to give evidence this morning I would have brought the report up. 

Q. Are these the figures that you were quoting from (showing witness printed © 
statement) ?—A. (Pointing to statement.) This is the one here, floating debt. 

Q. Here is ‘$1,416,394 value of work done engineering, &c.?—A. I took this 
floating debt. 

Q. That is the same as you got your information from?—A. Yes, and here is 
the same floating debt. 

Q. And that is the conclusion you came to after having gone over these figures? 
A. Well if I understand the English language floating debt means it is a debt and the 
figure opposite shows that it is not a surplus. 

Q. Let us now take this up and see if we can get along a certain line. We find 
the value of the work, as certified by the engineer at the time this statement was made 
out and presented to parliament, is $1,416,394. That is correct, is it not?—A. Yes, by 
the figures. 

Q. I am taking the same figures that you took. Now we find there is interest on 
bonds and cash owing, $34,298. You will admit, I presume, Mr. Robitaille, that inter- 
est on monies in a work of this kind is really chargeable against the assets, or at least 
really chargeable against the work on the bridge just the same as the making of a 
portion of the structure is?—A. Yes. 

Q. So we find $34,298 a question of interest. We find engineering and so forth 
$25,000, don’t we?—A. Yes. 

Q. I presume you will admit that also is chargeable against the construction. Then 
on superstructure work we find due since 11th August, 1903, $30,000, do we not?— 
A. Yes, money owed. 

Q. That is for work done on the superstructure, that forms a part of the monies 
expended or sunk in the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. So these three items will be properly added to the original $1,416,39427—A. 
Well, I claim it should not be added. It should not be 1,416,000, it should be $1,100,- 
000, because you see you cannot add the $30,000 and the $25,000. The engineering 
and the amount due on superstructure should not be added to the total value of work 
done. 

Q. Why not?—A. Why not? Because this is money you owe. The interest on 
bonds and cash owing should not be credited to the work but should be debited. Then 
- this amount for engineering is also included in the amount which is represented here 
as the value of work done. 

Q. I think you will find not?—A. When you appraise a building you may 
appraise for the full amount of the building and if you want to strike a balance sheet 
deduct from the value of the building what you owe and it gives you exactly your 
status. Now in this case you give as the value of the work, just a lump sum, without 
taking into consideration what is owed and what is not. You cannot add to that 
account money which the Quebee Bridge Company owe for engineering, or even what 
they owe still on the superstructure of the work. 

Q. But, Mr. Robitaille, the engineering, the superstructure and the interest on 
monies borrowed to carry along the enterprise, are they not a part of the bridge build- 
ing proposition itself, are they not something properly chargeable?—A. In the cost, | 
perhaps. 

Q. In the cost of the bridge?—A. Yes, just the same as the scaffolding. When 
he have the value of work done that amount here is supposed to include all expen- 

iture. 

Q. These three are subsequent, viz. the item for interest on bonds, engineering 
and superstructure. They are in addition to the original amount of $1,416,394. They 
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“are subsequent to the estimate of that?—A. Your last statement does not corroborate 


the first one, if these three amounts are subsequent to the value of the work done. This 
does not agree with what you said a few minutes ago that the superstructure, the 
engineering and so forth are supposed to be a part of the work. 

Q. Well but it does 7—A. Yes, because the scaffolding of the building is included 
in the cost; the cost of the building is valued as it is erected. 

Q. But you are going on the wrong principle there ali the time. If those three 
latter items that have just been mentioned are not included in this first figure should 
they not be added to that first item if they are not included in balancing up and 
ascertaining how the moneys received have been expended?—A. If they are not 
included? 

Q. Yes, going on that basis?—A. Yes, but what guarantee have you that m that 
figiire these are vot properly appraised ? | 

(). j know, .; a matter of fact, from the auditor who went ovez the books, that 
they uze not included; the statement shows they are not, they would not be separated 
if they were ?—A. Not necessarily, because if you value the work done in s certain 
building everything is supposed to be included, but anyway, taking for granted the, 
are rot included in that, they should be. 

4), That would bring us to $1,505,692 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what the figures show, is it not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let us take the other side of the sheet, and we find in the item of, * pay- 
ments made,’ $1,198,141, don’t we?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes. Now, let met see, just a moment—— 

The GHairMAN.—What you are trying to show is that the floating debt was not as 
great as $779,000, is not that so, Mr. Galliher 4 

Mr. Gaturer.—lIn fact I propose to show there is no floating debt except those 
outstanding bonds of $472,000. s 

Mr. Monx.—The return to parliament shows a floating debt of $779,000. 

Mr. Gauumer.—Yes, I am going to show what that $779,551 includes. 


By Mr. Galliher : 

Q. The floating debt is given at $779,551, is it not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, of the floating debt $472,000 is bond issue, isn’t it?—A. Of that float- 
ing debt, what ? 

Q. $472,000 is bond issue ?—A. It is not stated there. 

Q. Yes, $472,000 2—A. $472,000, oh yes. 

Q. Yes, $472,000 is the bond issue; then outside of that bond issue there is a 
floating debt of $307,551, is there ?—A. That is by your figuring ? 

_ Q. Yes, take your original floating debt reported as $779,551 2—A. I will add 

some figures and then J will calculate on that. : 

The CHamman.—That is merely as a matter of subtraction. I suppose that is 


right ? 


By Mr, Galliher : eh 
Q. $779,551 is the floating debt, and of that $472,000 is bond issue, is it not ?— 
ee YES: 
1 1 — figures ? 
_ Therefore the balance is the floating debt t- A. What are your fig 
a $307,551 is the floating debt, that is right is it not, $779,551 less $472,000 ?— 


— inute, $307,551? 
be ee ee the bonds?—A. But you should add to that $188,000, which 


i the difference. 
+; the discount on those bonds, because you owe gt. 
4 oe a moment, we will come to that by and by, but let me get at 1t my way 


, an. explain it the other way ?—A. All right. ene 
oe icavee pee ae ne payments made $1,198,141, and the floating indebtedness 


outside the bonds $307,551 2—A. Why do you take the bonds out of that ? 
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Q. For the simple reason that I am going to deal with them in another way ?— 
A. Because the amount—— : 

Q. If you will follow me and answer my question then I will let you make any 
explanations you like, Mr. Robitaille, that is right, is it not ?—A. The way you look 
at it. é 
Q. The way anybody looks at it as far as that is concerned. The payment made 
$1,198,141, and outside the bonds there is $307,551 iA. Yes. 

Q. Then we find that the floating debt and the monies paid out amount to $1,505,- 
692, do we not?—A. Payments made? : 

Q. Payments made, and added to that the floating debt outside the bonds ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you find that that corresponds exactly, to a dollar, with the former calcula- 
tion of the values expended in the bridge, do you not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, we will go on and deal with the question of bonds, that is an exact 
balance if you leave the bonds out of the question ?—A. If you leave the bonds out 
of the question. 

Q. Then we will take up the proposition of the bonds. Of this $1,198,141, $283,- 
279 is the proceeds of the bonds, that is right, is it not 2—A. Yes. , 

Q. That is included in that, $283,279 is the proceeds of the bonds. Now the 
bonds if sold at par would be $472,0002—A. Yes, the amount that you substract from 
the other. 2 

Q. And supposing you, as a company, owe $472,000 and issue bonds and sell 
them to that amount you wipe out the indebtedness as far as the contractor is con- 
cerned, do you not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you still have your $472,000 of indebtedness?—A. Yes. 

Q. On your bonds which you have to redeem?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would be the case in this,instance ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if these bonds had been sold at par an accounting here would show 
that every dollar received had been expended, and you would get an equal balance?— 
A. Yes, by the figuring. 

Q. By the figuring, yes. So that the only thing is the $188,000, the discount on 
the bonds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that being the ease, it is clear, is it not, that really with regard to the 
money received the bridge company have in construction, engineering, interest, &., 
received dollar for dollar in value less whatever discount ($188,000 odd) there was on 
these bonds?—A. By the figuring you have just made it shows that. Are you finished 
now on that? 

Q. Yes, I think that covers it—well, just one question. And on that basis, Mr. 
Robitaille, your statement here of a shrinkage of 50 per cent must be absolutely wrong; 
that is if the basis I have established is right?—A. By that basis, but I was taking the 
report. 

Q. Yes, that will give you that result, according to the basis I have established; 
in questioning you here I am not saying that basis is correct, or I do not ask you 
to say it is correct, but that is correct according to that basis?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is if the basis of figuring is correct, then your statement with regard to 
a shrinkage of 50 per cent or with regard to any shrinkage outside of what was 
brought about by the discount on those bonds was wrong, there is absolutely nothing? 
—A. There is something in this, and I take this report, a paper with the signature of 
Collingwood Schreiber, chief engineer, as authentic, and it states here, that the 
floating debt up to the 15th of October, 1903, is $779,000. Now let me figure in another 
ae heey your method of figuring. He claims that is right and you claim you are 
right. : 

Q. I claim both are right—A. Probably it may be, but to an ordinary eye it 
does not look that way and I am looking at the papers as submitted to the House. 
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: Q. I am trying to show——A. If they thought that they should reduce that float- 
ing debt by the amount of the discount 40 per cent why did they not include that in 
the report ? 

Q. Of course I am not responsible for that?—A. And I am not responsible for 
what knowledge I have any more than that I have taken this report as my source of 
information. 

Q. But you will admit that if the basis I have established here is correct, as taken 
from the figures. there, and I have only taken such figures as there are there, if the 
basis I have established is correct the conclusion I have arrived at is correct also, is it 
not?—A. Yes, taking it that everything is correct, which is the presumption. 

Q. Exactly ?—A. Well, wait until I do some figuring now. Now, take $1,416,395, 
value of work done, engineering, interest on bonds and cash owing $34,298; engineer- 
ing, $25,000; due on superstructure since 11th August, 1903, $30,000; that makes 
a total of $1,505,792. Now $472,000 bond issue, balance due on work, $218,000; pay- 
ments made, $1,198,141, and add that other indebtedness, $561,298, that makes $2,449,- 
439. First I take the value of the work done, engineering, $1,416,395, that is accept- 
able, isn’t it, as to the first amount? 

Mr. ‘auumer.—Of course I am not giving evidence, but that is the statement 
there. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are trying to figure out a deficit. It would take quite a long while to 
figure it up, and you can come here at any time. Take a week and figure it out, you will 
have lots of time to come here after you have done so?—A. All right, and I will bring 
the figuring the way I had it figured up when I read it to the House. 

Q. ‘That is fair, the witness should have a chance to go over his figures. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 


Q. He wants to say that he was under a misapprehension when he made that 
statement in the House?—A. That would not be right to say I was under a misap- 
prehension, because I made the same figuring twice—my manuscript was stolen from 
my desk at six o’clock and I had to make it up a second time, so that if I had made 
a mistake in the first instance, I had no copies of the figures I had made at first. I 
could not have produced the same results a second time. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. But you found your manuscript afterwards?—A. No, I did not, I never found 
it, but I will make the calculations again and I will-come before the committee with 
the figures I have. At all events the little information that there was before the House, 
whatever I could get, whatever was available I had it, that is why I was very careful 
in the statement I made. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 
Q.. Of course you did not anticipate that that statement would be called into 
question here?—A. My statement could very easily be called into question in the 
city of Quebec where I live. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. According to Mr. Roblin a political statement is a different statement to one 
made by a witness under oath, they are two different things altogether?—A. You know 
more about that than I do, I have not been as long in the game as you have. 


Witness retired. 
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4 


L’honorable S. N. Parent est appelé, préte serment et est examine. 


Par M. Monk : 

Q. Vous avez agi pratiquement comme directeur-géran ‘ 
Company pendant que vous en étiez le président 2—_R. J’ai agi comm 
Q. Y avait-il un gérant?—R. Non, monsieur. : 

Q. Pratiquement, est-ce que vous n’en remplissiez les fonctions 2—R. Non, mon- 
sieur; je ne puis dire cela. ; oe 

Q. Il y a des témoins qui ont dit que vous aviez fait les neuf dixiémes du tra- 
vail2—R. Je ne puis avoir travaillé beaucoup sams étre gérant. 


t de la Quebec Bridge 
e président. 


Q. Vous n’aviez pas ce titre, mais en définitive vous avez fait les neuf dixiémes — 


de travaux d’administration ?—R. Je ne dis pas cela ; j’ai fait beaucoup de travail 
mais je ne sais pas si je puis dire les neuf dixiémes. 

Q. Voulez-vous dire au comité quelles sont les raisons qui vous ont fait choisir 
monsieur Cooper comme ingénieur?—R. Eh bien, lorsque nous avons eu des sou- 
missions des différentes compagnies, la premiére chose que nous avions 4 faire était 
de trouver un homme compétent pour examiner les plans. 

Q. Les différentes compagnies de ponts?—R. Les compagnies qui avaient sou- 
missionné. Aprés informations prises, M. Théodore Cooper, ingénieur de la ville de 
New-York a été recommandé comme Vhomme le plus capable en matiére de ponts, 
comme faisant autorité. Voila ce qui l’a fait choisir; et nous avons constaté que ce 
qu’on avait dit de lui était conforme 4 la vérité; c’était une autorité dans la matieére. 

Q. Ce monsieur a-t-il visité le site du pont plusieurs fois 2—R. II est allé le 
visiter quelques fois, certainement. 

Q. Combien de fois 4 peu prés a-t-il été sur les lieux 7—R, Il est allé sur les 
lieux A ma connaissance quand nous construisions la substructure, quand M. Davis 
faisait les piliers; il est venu une couple de fois. 

Q. Je crois constater qu’il y est allé une couple de fois, est-ce que c’est correcte ? 
—R. D’aprés nos arrangements avec lui, M. Cooper devait aller au pont environ une 
fois par mois s'il le jugeait & propos ; il était juge dans la matiére. 

Q. Comme question de fait, je crois qu'il y est allé deux ou trois fois, n’est-ce 
pas, pendant le cours des travaux ?—R. Il doit y étre allé trois ou quatre fois, peut- 
étre quatre ou cing fois; au meilleur de ma connaissance, je crois qu'il y est allé 
trois fois. 

Q. Vous étes-vous enquis dans le temps du capital et des ressources de la Phenia 
Bridge Company avant d’entrer en affaires avec elle?7—R. La compagnie Phenix dans 
je temps d’aprés nos informations avait un capital de cent mille piastres; le crédit de 
la compagnie et le “ backing” qu’elle avait, parait-il, de la Phenix Iron Company en 
faisait une compagnie trés puissante dans la construction de ponts. Elle était trés 
bien recommandée. Nous sommes allés 4 Philadelphie pour nous enquérir de sa situa- 
tion financiére, et les rapports qu’on nous a faits 4 propos de la Phenix Bridge Com- 
pany étaient trés favorables. 

Q. Mais en dehors de ce capital que vous venez d’indiquer, est-ce que la compa- 
gnie avait des ressourecs réalisables 4 votre connaissance, et quelles étaient-elles?— 
R. Lorsque nous avons transigé avec la Phenix Bridge Company, nous avons pris son 
crédit tel qu’il était, avec de plus une garantie de cent mille piastres; nous avons en 
conséquence passé un contrat, étant persuadé que la compagnie remplirait ses obliga- 
tions. 

Q. Je constate qu’en effet la compagnie avait un ecrédit de cent mille piastres, 
mais ce montant ne vous a-t-il pas paru un peu minime en face des obligations que la 
compagnie assumait envers vous 7—R. Il y en avait assez; le “drawback” était de 
dix pour cent; dans tous les eas le contrat parle par lui-méme. 

Q. Vous étes-vous enquis dans le temps s’il n’était pas possible d’obtenir soit un 
erédit plus éleyé, ou bien @assurer les travaux dans la construction?—R. Eh bien, 
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aprés avoir diseuté cette question dans le temps, nous étions satisfaits qu’avec cette 
garantie et avec les recommandations que nous avions au sujet de la Phenix Bridge 
Company, sur la maniére quelle avait rempli ses contrats antérieurement, nous fai- 
sions de bons arrangements avec cette compagnie. 

Q. N’auriez-vous pas pu prendre par exemple une garantie de la Phenix Iron 
Company, qui semble avoir commandité cette compagnie-ci dans cette entreprise /— 
R. Nous avons obtenu 4 notre point de vue une garantie satisfaisante et suffisante 
‘pour Vexécution du contrat que nous faisions avec la Phenix Bridge Company. Et 
de fait, la Phenix Bridge Company a parfaitement rempli ses obligations pour les 
travaux tel que convenu avec la Compagnie du pont de Québec, jusqu’au moment de 
Vaccident, 

Q. Saviez-vous que la Phenix Iron Company était la compagnie mére de la 
Phenix Bridge Company?—R. Tout ce que l’on savait c’est que la Phenix Iron Com- 
pany aidait la Phenix Bridge Company; je ne sais pas de quelle maniére, mais soit 
en fournissant le fer ou autrement; dans tous les cas elle aidait la Phenix Bridge 
Company. 

Q. Avez-vous étudié dans le temps les relations existant entre les deux compa- 
gnies?—R. Non, monsieur; pas plus que les directeurs de la banque; dans le temps, ils 
nous ont dit qu’ils étaient satisfaits que nous eussions affaires avec la compagnie. ~ 

Q. Savez-vous quelque chose de la position financiére de la Phenix Iron Com- 
pany2—R. Non, monsieur; je nen connais rien. 

Q. Vous ne connaissez ni son capital ni ses ressources?—R. Non, monsieur. 

Q. Et la question de donner des garanties additionnelles 4 Vobligation de cent 
mille piastres n’a pas été discutée, je crois, par le bureau?—R. Nous avons alors dis- 
euté avec la compagnie Pheenix; j’ai essayé d’avoir autant que je pouvais avoir comme 
garanties. Lorsque nous avons discuté le contrat, d’aprés les informations que nous 
avions 4 Ce moment, nous avons jugé 4 propos d’accepter ces garanties comme étant 
satisfaisantes; si nous avions pu avoir plus je crois que nous |’aurions pris, mais nous 
n’avyons pas pu avoir plus. 

Q. Quand l’arche de 1,800 pieds a été substituée a l’arche de 1,600 pieds, quelles 
démarches votre compagnie a-t-elle faites pour s’assurer de la valeur et de la streté 
‘de la substitution?—R. Notre ingénieur en chef, M. Cooper, comme je vous lai dit 
il y a un instant était considéré comme le meilleur ingénieur en matiére de ponts, un 
homme qui faisait autorité, qui prétendait qu’un autre ne pouvait pas le critiquer, 
nayait pas les connaissances nécessaires pour cela; alors, nous avons pris son rapport, 
e’est lui qui a fait les suggestions que nous avons acceptées. 

Q. Vous n’avez pas cru nécessaire de faire vérifier la prudence de ce changement, 
de le faire contréler?—R. Nous avions aussi l’opinion de M. Szlapka qui était ingé- 
nieur de la Phenix Bridge Company, qui a désigné les plans; les ingénieurs s’accor- 
‘daient alors 4 dire que le changement pouvait se faire. 

Q. Eh bien, quels étaient vos renseignements sur monsieur Szlapka, est-co un 
ingénieur de renom?—R. Aux Etats-Unis, d’aprés ce que jai entendu dire,—je le con- 
nais personnellement depuis plusieurs anuées,—ce’était un homme éminent. — - 
 Q. Savez-vous ot cet ingénieur a fait ses études et quelles constructions il a déja 
faites?—R. Je sais quil était 4 Yemploi de la Phenix Bridge Company depuis un 
nombre d’années; il est considéré comme un homme trés capable dans | la matiére; 
“maintenant, je ne l’ai pas suivi dans ses études, je ne sais pas ou il étudié. 

Q. Connaissez-vous des ponts qu’il ait batis lui-méme, dont il ait fait le dessin ? 
_R. La Phenix Bridge Company pourrait donner de meilleurs renseignements que 
moi de ce coté parce que je ne l’ai pas suivi dans ses travaux. 

Q. Vous ne l’avez pas suivi dans ses travaux?—R. Non, monsieur. 

Q. Vous paraissez considérer que c’est lui qui a fait les plans du pont?—R. Oui, 


monsieur. 
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Q. C’est bien le cas?—R. Oui, monsieur; d’aprés mes informations; mais d’ail- 
leurs, je ne crois pas qu’on nie cela non plus; le rapport de la Commission Royale 
doit donner tous ces détails-]a. : 

Q. Quelle a été la soumission la plus basse pour la construction de ce pont; je 
vois que vous aviez plusieurs soumissions?—R. Voulez-vous parler de la sous-structure 
ou de la superstructure? 

Q. Oui, monsieur; de la superstructure. Je vois que le dernier jour pour rece- 
voir les soumissions était le ler mars 1899 et qu’elles furent appelées au mois de sep- 
tembre 1898?R. Oui, monsieur. 

Q. Quelle a été la plus basse soumission?—R. La question du prix dans le temps 
n’a pas été considérée, parce que nous ne savions pas quels plans pourraient étre, accep- 
tés. Lorsque nous avons demandé des soumissions, nous avons demandé aux compa- 
gnies de fournir leurs plans; quant aux prix, il ne pouvait en étre question avant de 
connaitre quels plans seraient acceptés par la compagnie, si ¢c’était un “ cantilever” 
ou bien un pont suspendu; nous voulions savoir quel genre de plans serait accep- 
table. 

Q. Combien avez-vous-recu de soumissions avec plans?—R. Je crois que nous en 
avons recu quatre. 

“ Q. Vous en avez regu quatre?—R. Oui, monsieur; et d’aprés le rapport de mon- 
sieur Cooper la soumission de la Pheniz Bridge Company était la soumission la plus 
avantageuse. 

Q. A ce moment-la est-ce qu’il s’agissait d’un prix fixe pour cette construction ou 
d’un prix 4 forfait?—R. I] n’était pas possible de donner une telle entreprise 4 forfait. 

Q. Je trouve dans le rapport de la commission royale qu’il y avait une différence 
en faveur de la Phenix Bridge Company dans sa soumission 4 ce moment-la de 
$23,507, et c’était 4 forfait?—R. Oui, monsieur; mais vous ne pouviez pas avoir un 
contrat basé sur cette soumission; tels qu’étaient les plans, ayant été revisés par mon- 
sieur Cooper dans son rapport, les conditions changeaient alors. 

Q. Mais monsieur Cooper vous a recommandé Ja soumission de la Phenix Bridge 
Company comme étant la meilleure et la plus basse?—R. Oui, monsieur, je erois que 
oul. 

Q. Elle était done la plus basse 4 ce moment-la, il n’y a aucun doute de cela?— 
R. Il est possible, je ne me rappelle pas ces chiffres parce que c’est peu important. 

Q. Avez-vous connaissance que subséquemment les travaux n’ont pas été entrepris 
a forfait mais ont été entrepris suivant le prix du fer?—R. Nous avions une cédule 
de prix de fixés tel que le contrat le mentionne. 

Q. Vous savez que les prix de la Key Stone Bridge Company se trouvaient étre 
plus bas que ceux de la Phenix Bridge Company?!—R. Je ne dis pas cela, je ne puis 
dire cela, parce que les prix de la Compagnie Key Stone pouvaient paraitre plus bas, 
mais nous n’aurions pu construire sur son plan parce qu’il a été mis de cété; quand 
méme les chiffres auraient été plus bas, ils n’auraient pas été acceptables par la com- 
pagnie. . 

Q. Dois-je comprendre qu’aux termes indiqués par cette compagnie, et suivant les 
conventions qui ont été arrétées aprés l’achat de la soumission, vous Joaintenez que la 
Phenix Bridge était le plus bas soummissionnaire?—R. Je considérais que la Phenix 
Bridge Company offrait plus d’avantages en tenant compte des circonstances. D’aprés 
le rapport de Vingénieur, c’était la seule soumission acceptable. 

Q. Mais vous admettez dans tous lex cas que cette soumission ne faisait pas la 
base du contrat qui a été fait ensuite?—R. Il y a eu beaucoup de changements de 
faits par ’ingénieur dans les chiffres, qui ont changé la position. 

Q. Un mot 4 présent sur les souscriptions au nouveau stock: vous yous rappelez 
que dans la convention que vous avez arrétée avec le gouvernement dans le mois d’oc- 
tobre mil neuf cent trois, la compagnie devait recueillir deux cent mille piastres de 
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stock additionnel, lequel devait étre versé comptant et employé jusqu’a concurrence 
de $188,000 a éteindre ’escompte sur les anciennes débentures?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

Q. Vous vous rappelez cela?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

Q. Ces conditions ont-elles été remplies par votre compagnie?—R. Elles ont été 
remplies par la compagnie; c’est-A-dire que la compagnie a souscrit le stock de deux 
cent mille piastres et les $188,000 n’ont pas d’abord été payées 4 l’acquis de ’escompte 
des débentures mais ils ont été plus tard. 

Q. Mais enfin, quand vous avez certifié au gouvernement que ce stock était payé 
en plein, il y avait toujours en suspens le chéque de M. Davis pour $94,000?—R. Le 
chéque n’était pas en suspens; nous avions le chéque en mains, lequel chéque pour 
nous valait absolument de argent. La seule raison qui nous a fait retenir ce chéque 
pendant un certain temps, ¢’est que nous ne voulions pas que le contracteur Davis 
eut le contréle du stock de la compagnie; il avait été entendu dans le temps que lors- 
qu'il a souscrit pour cent dix-neuf mille et quelques cents piastres, nous aurions droit 
de prendre sur ce montant les souscriptions que les compagnies de chemin de fer 
avaient intention de prendre; et le fait le Grand-Tronc a pris quelque temps aprés 
vingt-cing mille piastres sur les cent dix-neuf mille, laissant 4 M. Davis 949 parts de 
stock, formant un montant exact de $94,900. Le Québec-Central devait prendre vingt- 
cing mille piastres aussi; c’est la raison qui nous a fait attendre avant de mettre ce 
chéque 4-la banque. Dans le temps le Québec-Central n’avait pas d’autorisation de 
souscrire, sa charte ne le lui permettant pas, mais il a plus tard pris pour vingt-cing 
mille piastres de stock de M. Sharples. 

Q. Au lieu de le prendre de M. Davis?—R. Oui, monsieur. Quand cette ques- 
tion a été réglée nous n’avions plus d’intéréts 4 atendre et nous avons déposé le ché- 
que 4 la banque. 

Q. Le gouvernement fédéral avait-il connaissance de tous ces faits que vous venez 
de relater au comité?—R. Je ne sais pas ce que le gouvernement avait 4 faire avec 
cette question spéciale de stock, mais du moment que le stock a été souscrit nous 
Yavons déclaré au gouvernement; ¢’est tout ce qu’il avait besoin de savoir; et de fait 
eA Vavait été. 

Q. Quand vous avez donné au gouvernement le certificat comportant que les deux 
cents mille piastres avaient été complétement payés, lui avez-vous fait savoir que vous 
aviez un chéque de $94,900 de M. Davis non accepté, comme partie de son émission ?— 
R. Ceci ne concernait pas le gouvernement; ses conditions étaient que nous souscri- 
vions deux cent mille piastres; du moment que nous avions cela de payé, au point de 
vue de la compagnie, nous avions rempli les vues du gouvernement. 

Q. Alors, si vous aviez eu tout le stock de deux cent mille piastres de souscrit de 
la méme maniére vous auriez considéré que....?—R. Du moment que j’aurais eu un 
chéque en mains que j’aurais pu déposer 4 la banque, qui aurait pu étre payé, Je con- 
sidérais absolument que j’étais remboursé du montant du stock. _ 

Q. Dites-vous que ce chéque a été vu depuis le jour de sa date jusqu’au jour que 
vous avez encaissé?—R. Si nous avions déposé le chéque je suis fermement con- 
vaincu que nous aurions été payés en le présentant. sie 

Q. Pourquoi ne l’avez-vous pas déposé?—R. Pour la raison que je viens de don- 
ner, c’est que les compagnies de chemin de fer devaient prendre du stock de Davis; 
nous ne devions pas le déposer avant de savoir s* Jes compagnies prendraient de ce 
stock ou non; si la compagnie du Québec-Central avait pris vingt-cing mille piastres 
de stocl@le chéque de M. Davis aurait été de vingt-cing mille piastres de moins ensuite. 

Q. Vous lui avez délivré un certificat disant qu'il était porteur des parts Tepre- 
sentées par son stock?—R. Nous considérions avoir été payés; le fait Pavoir délivré 
un certificat indique que nous considérions avoir été payés. M. Davis devait 4 la com- 
pagnie soixante-cing mille piastres, et nous avons détenu le certificat en garantie du 
montant quw’il devait 4 la compagnie. : 

Q. Si je me rappelle bien il est indiqué au talon que les parts sont mises en gage? 
—R. Nous avions notre certificat, nous n’avons pas délivré ce certificat. 
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Q. Tl en a été émis un?—R. Oui, monsieur; mais nous l’avons gardé en notre 
possession pour garantir le montant qu’il nous devait. a 

Q. Alors, vous avez émis ce certificat constatant qu’il était porteur de ces parts-la 
et vous avez cependant gardé son chéque sans le présenter 4 la banque jusqu’en mil 
neuf cent sept?—R. Oui, monsieur; jusqu’a ce que le Québec-Central eut souserit 
son montant. 

Q. Dans votre opinion, ceci n’était pas affaire du gouvernement?—R. Non, mon- 
sieur; une pure question d’administration de la part de la compagnie; cela ne con- 
cernait que notre administration. 

Q. Y avait-il des membres du gouvernement qui étaient au courant de cela?— 
R. Pas que je sache. i 

Q. Monsieur Fitzpatrick le savait-il7—R. Je ne sais pas. 

Q. Le premier ministre le savait-il?2—R. Je ne puis pas dire; dans tous les eas 
sls le savaient ils ne Yont pas appris de moi, alors, je ne puis pas répondre pour 
d’autres. 

Q: Vous savez que monsieur Davis n’a retiré ce chéque qu’aprés le réglement que 
vous avez fait de ces créances y compris les débentures émises en premier lieu par la 
compagnie?—R. Quelles débentures? 

Q. Bien, ce n’est qu’aprés que veus eussiez racheté les premiéres débentures au 
pair s’élevant a $472,000 que ce chéque s’est trouvé bon, c’est-a-dire que vous l’avez 
encaissé?—R. Cela a été fait aprés le paiement des débentures, cela a été fait. par le 
gouvernement fédéral. 

Q. Ces débentures ont été payées par le gouvernement fédéral?—R. Oui, mon- 
sieur; dans le montant fixé dans le statut, ca été payé & méme les débentures. 

Q. Quel est le montant du chéque qui a été émis pour le paiement de ces dében- 
tures; est-ce que ga été compris dans un montant plus....?—R. Dans un montant 
de huit cent quatre-vingt-dix-huit mille et quelques cents piastres. 

Q. Est-ce que la compagnie a eu le contréle de ce montant-la?—R. Non; ¢a 
été payé par le gouvernement 4 la Banque de Montréal, je crois. 

Q. Sur des chéques?—R. Je Vignore; c’est une affaixe du département des 
Finances. 

Q. C’est le gouvernement qui se charge du paiement de tous ces montants-]a ?— 
R. Le montant fixé dans le statut a été payé par le gouvernement. 

Q. Quand la difficulté est survenue au sujet de ’emploi d’un expert, par monsieur 
Schreiber, pourquoi la Compagnie du Pont n’a-t-elle pas imsisté pour que cet expert 
soit nommé et agisse pour que la compagnie bénéficie des conseils de cet expert sans 
avoir 4 payer le cofit d’une expertise?—R. La Compagnie du Pont ne s’est jamais 
objecté 4 cela, au contraire, elle était en faveur de la suggestion du gouvernement. 
J’ai rencontré monsieur Cooper 4 New-York moi-méme, 4 ce sujet; monsieur Cooper 
s’est complétement objecté 4 ce que monsieur Nichol lui fut adjoint dans la construc- 
tion du pont; il a été méme jusqu’a dire que si |’on insistait il résignerait sa position. 
Tl est venu méme 4 Ottawa rencontrer monsieur Schreiber pour discuter Ja question; 
le gouvernement avait 4 choisir entre la résignation de monsieur Cooper et la nomina- 
tion de monsieur Nichol. 

Q. Est-ce que monsieur Cooper ne savait pas que le gouvernement devait approu- 
ver tous les plans et spécifications?—R. Monsieur Cooper savait parfaitement cela, 
c’est pourquoi le gouvernement plus tard a été obligé de nommer monsieur Cooper 
comme son représentant. od 

Q. Mais entendons-nous: Monsieur Cooper savait parfaitement bien que le gou- 
vernement s’était réservé le droit d’approuver les plans et spécifications?—R. Oui, 
monsieur; il devait le savoir. : 

Q. Pourquoi monsieur Cooper pouvait-il s’objecter 4 ce que le gouvernement 
emploie les personnes qu/il voulait employer afin de s’assurer de Vefficacité de ces 
plans?’—R. Les raisons données par monsieur Cooper étaient celles-ci: Sile gouverne- 
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ment nomme un expert ou un ingénieur de ponts, cet homme prendra probablement 
sur lui de faire certaines choses ou de donner des instructions durant la construction 
qui pourront venir 4 l’encontre de ce que je puis faire moi-méme; et comme la chose 
est une affaire considérable je veux qu’il n’y ait que moi-méme qui puisse s’occuper 
du contréle de toute la construction. Ses craintes étaient que cet homme put donner 
des instructions contraires aux siennes. M. Cooper avait jugé dans le temps que M. 
Hoare était tout ce qw’il fallait et qu’il ne prendrait pas sur lui, celui-la, de rien faire 
. sans le consulter. 

Q. Si Vexpert que le gouvernement était décidé 4 employer await trouvé des. 
défauts dans les plans qui ont été la cause du désastre, ca aurait été une trés bonne 
chose?—R. Voici ce qui aurait pu arriver: M. Cooper prétendait qu’il’n’y avait pas- 
Vhomme qui pouvait passer aprés lui, et ¢’était passablement l’avis d’ingénieurs émi- 
nents dans ce temps-la, je crois ; et d’un autre cété, si le gouvernement avait nommé 
M. Nichol, si M. Cooper avait résigné et que l’accident du 29 aout fait arrivé pareil- 
lement, Pon aurait blamé bien plus le gouvernement d’avoir mis M. Cooper de cété, 
lui qui était considéré comme la meilleure autorité, pour prendre M. Nichol qui n’en 
était pas une ; la position aurait alors été pire. 

(. Ne savez-vous pas que le gouvernement ne pouvait pas passer sur ces plans 
sans consulter un expert ’—R. Le fait est qu’il y avait un expert avec M. Cooper, 
qui était une autorité. 

Q. Avez-vous répété tout cela 4 M. Cooper dans le temps, que c’était une chose 
qu’on ne pouvait pas refuser au gouvernement ?7—R. M. Cooper savait parfaitement 
cela, parce que nous avions discuté la question de choisir entre la résignation de M. 
Cooper et cette nomination ; il n’y avait pas autre chose 4 faire. 

Q. Eh bien, passons l4-dessus et laissez-moi vous demander ceci: Le gouverne- 
ment lorsqu’il a cédé aux instances de M. Cooper, avait cependant dés cet ordre en 
conseil du 15 aott mil neuf cent trois décrété que les plans, tous les plans, et toutes 
les modifications qu’il y aurait, devaient lui étre soumis avant d’étre adoptés. Voici 
ce que dit cet ordre en conseil : “.. ..provided the efficiency of the structure be fully 
maintained up to that defined in the original specifications attached to the com- 
pany’s contract (Ex. 12), the new loadings proposed by the Quebee Bridge Company’s 
consulting engineer be accepted, &c.; and that all plans be submitted to the chief 
engineer and until his approval has been given, not to be adopted for work. This 
order modified the order in Council of July 21, 1903.’? Depuis ce moment, c’est-a- 

dire depuis qu’on a abandonné l’idée de prendre les services d’un expert, de M. Nichol, 
._est-ce que le gouvernement a passé sur tous les plans, spécifications et changements 
, qui ont été faits par M. Cooper dans la construction du pont ?—R. Le gouvernement 
aprés Varrangement de mil neuf cent trois a approuvé les plans et spécifieations et 
sen rapportait entiérement 4 M. Cooper pour leur exécution. 

Q. Sans examiner de nouveau les plans, n’est-ce pas 2_R. Bien, je ne sais pas 
si M. Schreiber les a examinés plusieurs fois. 

Q. Depuis mil neuf cent trois, est-ce que le département des Chemins de fer a 
eu & examiner aucuns plans ?—R. Le département des Chemins de fer répondra 4 
cette question ; quant 4 moi, je n’ai pas suivi cela, 

Q. Vous ne le savez pas/—R. Je ne puis pas savoir ce qui se passe dans le dépar- 
tement des Chemins de fer. 

Q. Comme président de la compagnie du pont, vous ne savez pas si depuis cet 
ordre en conseil du 15 aotit 1903 le gouvernement a eu & passer sur aucuns plans ?— 
R. Aprés avoir accepté les plans et spécifications ; quant aux plans de détails je 
erois qu’il s’en rapportait entiérement a M. Cooper. c: 

@ Un autre point : Depuis le désastre, avez-vous examine vous et vos co-direc- 
teurs quelle est la situation financiére de la compagnie du pont de Québec : quelle 
est-elle aujourd@’hui ’—R. Je crois que M. Bell vous a soumis ]’autre jour des chiffres 
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Q. Je ne crois pas que M. Bell ait fait d’examen depuis le désastre 2—_R. C’est 
depuis le désastre. ‘ 

Z Q. Vous-méme pouvez-vous nous dire si la compagnie du pont de Québec est au- 
jourd’hui capable de procéder aux réparations du pont i—R. Sous les circonstances, 
tenant compte de accident qui est arrivé nous ne pourrions pas procéder 4 ces répa- 
rations, surtout avec la clause du statut de 1903 aux termes duquel le gouvernement 
doit reprendre le pont ; il est impossible de rien faire. : : a 

Q. Votre compagnie a-t-elle quelques ressources financiéres aujourd’hui i—R. Non; . 
les ressources financiéres de la compagnie sont les montants qu’elle a mis dans la 
construction du pont. ce 

Q. C’est tout ce qu’il y a en fait d’actif, n’est-ce pas 2—R. Nous avons les pilliers 
et approches. i : 

Q. Avez-vous eu des rapports de Vingénieur en chef depuis le désastre ?—R. 
De M. Cooper ? c 

Q. Non, de M. Hoare ?—R. Un rapport spécial ? set 

Q. Oui ; avez-vous eu quelque rapport écrit de M. Hoare 2—R. Il a fait un rap- 
port 4 la compagnie évaluant les dommages de Vaccident 4 $1,800,000; c’est 4 peu 
prés tout ce que je peux me rappeler. 

Q. Est-ce que pour un million huit cent mille piastres lon peut réparer les dom- 
mages qui ont été faits 1A?R. Si nous évaluons les dommages 4 ce montant, je pré- 
stime que oui, parce qwil n’y a qu’une partie de Youvrage qui s’est écroulé, partie qui 
n’était pas encore terminée ; de sorte que la partie nord est intacte. : 

Q. Mais si le plan est défectueux, ne faudrait-il pas changer la partie nord /— 
R. C’est une chose que les ingénieurs auront 4 décider; ils auront 4 décider si la 
partie qui est actuellement manufacturée a étre employée a la nouvelle construc- 
tion. 

Q. La compagnie du pont a-t-elle des dettes en dchors des débentures garanties, 
en dehors de ce qui a été mentionné comme étant dfi 4 la banque de Montréal et en 
Gehors de ce qui peut étre di au département des Douanes ?—R. La compagnie peut 
deyoir quelque chose. 

Q. Combien 4 peu prés ?—R. Le montant ne peut pas étre considérable ; nous 
1yvons une réclamation qui est pendante avec la Quebec Improvement Company pour 
droit de passage. 

Q. Quel en est le montant ?--R, C’est pour trente-deux acres de terre que nous 
avons alors pris; il y a eu des arbitres de nommés ; les arbitres ont accordé, je 
crois, un montant de $26,000; notre arbitre était dissident; il évaluait entre quatre 
ou cing mille piastres, en autant que je puis me rappeler, un peu plus que quatre mille 
piastres. Nous sommes allés en Appel; nous avons contesté lV’arbitrage ; nous ayons 
fait mettre de cdté le jugement de la cour supérieure qui était contre nous par la cour 
d’Appel qui a renversé ce jugement, il y a eu appel au conseil privé qui a maintenu le 
jugement de la cour d’Appel. D’aprés ce que je comprends aujourd’hui, la Quebec 
Improvement Company accepterait en réglement de leur réclamation une somme de 
$14,000. ; 

Q. Qu’est-ce que c’est que ce Quebec-Improvement Company, quels sont les inté- 
ressés dans cette compagnie ?—R. Je sais que le président est sir Alphonse Pelletier; 
le gérant est un nommé Stuart, autant que je peux me rappeler. 

Q. Connaissez-vous les directeurs ?—R. Je ne connais pas les directeurs; on 
me dit qwils sont cinq ou six directeurs, parmi lesquels J. T. Ross, et je ne sais pas 
si M, le sénateur Belcourt n’en est pas un autre ; 4 vrai dire, je ne connais pas les 
directeurs. 

Q. Parlons des derniéres débentures émises; toute l’émission a été faite, n’est- 
ce pas +—-R. Oui, monsieur ; $6,678,200. 

Q. Combien de cette émission se trouve avoir été consommée jusqu’ici dans la 
construction du pont: est-ce qu’il reste encore quelque chose ?—R. Tout le montant 
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est épuisé ; il a été transporté a la banque de Montréal pour avances faites ; comme 
la banque nous a avaneé, je crois, 80 A 85 pour cent sur les débentures, il devrait 
rester encore de débentures, étant prises au pair par le gouvernement, un montant, 
je présume, de sept 4 huit cent mille piastres ; il y a encore un montant qui n’est 
pas dépensé. 


A une heure, la séance est levée jusqu’a 3 hrs de l’aprés-midi. 


House oF Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Turspay, June 23, 1908. 


The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, 
presiding. 


Mr. Henry Hougate called and sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. You were one of the members of the royal commission that investigated the 
disaster to the Quebec bridge, were you not?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Did you act as chairman of that commission ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you reported, I believe, to the government in due course 7—A. On 20th 


February. 
The CHARMAN.—You might ask Mr. Holgate who he is ? 
By Mr. Monk : 


Q. You are an engineer, Mr. Holgate—A. Yes, I am an engineer with my head- 
quarters in Montreal. 

Q. Have you had much experience in the exercise of your profession ?—A. Yes, 
all my life. 

Q. Haye you had occasion to study bridge building ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the engineering profession is bridge construction considered a special 
branch of the science ?—A. My answer to that is, the design and construc- 
tion of bridges is a special branch of engineering science ; more particularly 
is this so when it relates to bridges of long spans and of great dimensions. 
The design and construction of great bridges is distinctly a specialty, and only such 
engineers as have had a life long training in this particular work can possibly qualify 
as competent to undertake to design such a structure as the Quebec bridge, involving 
as it does the application of the accumulated knowledge and experience in the art, 
which can only be attained by those who have given the best part of their lives to this 
class of work. The knowledge necessary must include the most complete mastery of 
the mathematical questions involved, an accurate knowledge of the metallurgy and 
manufacture of steel, the faculty of applying this knowledge, combined with the in- 
definable power to meet commercial conditions, and the whole must bear the impress 
of sound"judgment. These qualities are, in my opinion, not combined in one man in 
such a degree as to meet the conditions that are imposed by the construction of the 
Quebec bridge, and to meet such conditions the responsibility must be on several well 
chosen men who shall act together. 

Q. Starting from that, Mr. Holgate, are there many engineers in America who 
are specially versed in bridge building, possessing the qualifications yo: have just 


referred to ?—A. There are not many engineers in America who are specially versed 
in bridge building on the scale of structures such as the Quebec bridge. his class 
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of work, however, is world-wide, and not confined to America, and ther> are engineers 
in other countries who are also well versed in the art. There is 20 doupt, however, in 
my mind that there are engineers who are eminently qualified to succe3stully carry 
out this work. 

Q. Would you say there is a very large number ?—A. No, there is no large uum- 
ber of such engineers. 

Q. Is a bridge, such as the Quebec bridge, in course of construction susceptible 
of being insured against accident such as befell that structure 7—A. Yes, and this 
answer is rendered all the more positive because of the failure of the Quebee bridge 
structure, the lessons learned from this failure are of infinite value to engineers. 

The CHamMan.—What was your question again ? 

Mr. Monx.—If a structure such as the Quebee bridge can be insured against 
accident ? 

The CHamrMAN.—What do you mean, commercial insurance, a policy of insur- 
ance ? 

Mr. Monx.—I understand, Mr. Chairman, it is a policy in America where there 
is a great deal of bridge building to absolutely take out commercial insurance, 

The CrHamMan.—I think Mr. Holgate understood the question in an entirely 
different way. 

The Witness.—Entirely different. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You mean to insure the construction ?—A. By physical means. 
Q. By physical means ?—A. Yes, sir, not 
‘The Cuarrman.—He means the bridge can be built on that design. 


By Mr. Monk : 
Q. Is that what you mean ?—A. Not on that design, I did not say so. 


By Mr. Monk : 

Q. Now, Mr. Holgate, is it possible, in the construction of such a bridge as the 
Quebec bridge, to ascertain beforehand 

The CHamrman.—We had better finish this insurance point so as to make the 
record all right. Mr. Holgate answered yes to your question but meaning a different 
thing altogether. Perhaps you had better strike the question out altogether ? 

Mr. Monx.—I think the witness has explained it. He says he does not mean com- 
mercial insurance but proper means being taken, its feasible construction with a pro- 
per design. Is not that what j;ou meant 4 

The WItNEss— Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


é Onis it possible to effect commercial insurance of a structure of that kind dur- 
ing construction, to your knowledge?—A. I should say it is not. i 


’ By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Is it possible in the case of a structure like the Quebec bridge to ascertain 
before hand the cost of construction and-—~—?—A. Yes, I beg your pardon, you were 
going to add something further ? ‘ 

Q. I wanted to add whether it would have been possible, by careful examination 
of the plans and specifications of that bridge, to ascertain the weaknesses and defects 
which ultimately caused the collapse?—A. If you would separate your question I could 
answer better. x 

Q. The first part of the question is if it is feasible to ascertain berorehand the 
cost of construction?—A. Yes, as to the superstructure, which is definite, but not so 
with the substructure, the building of which involves serious contingencies which can- 
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not always be provided for or guarded against, and which arise in the course of con- 
struction and which can only be overcome by the resourcefulness of the engineers 
in command. 

Q. Would it have been possible, upon a thorough examination of the plans and 
specifications of the Quebec bridge, to ascertain the weakness and defects which ultim- 
ately caused the collapse?—A. Yes, but it would have involved a systematic series 
of tests on compression members as well as on tension members, and this fact would 
have had to be realized by the engineers in charge of the work and they did not realize 
it. Had the plans of the bridge been made complete, before construction was begun, 
and the weight of the structure been definitely ascertained the serious error of assum- 
ing too little dead load would have been avoided. This course was not followed. In 
addition to this, however, the design of certain details was wrong, and this should 
have been tested by experiment to prove the assumptions of the designers, as was done 
by the commission in its inquiry, and which clearly showed such assumption to be 
wrong. 

Q. Are these experiments to which you have just referred, Mr. Holgate, very 
difficult of execution or very costly ?—A. They are both difficult and costly, and at that 
time were not considered by the engineers as necessary for the purpose of design. 

Q. Who made the design of this bridge?—A. The Phenix Bridge Company, in 
whose employ Mr. P. L. Szlapka holds the position of designing engineer and has for 
his chief assistant, Mr. Charles Scheidl; both of these gentlemen are designing 
engineers of great experience and have successfully designed many important struc- 
tures. 

Q. Do you know anything about the financial position or strength of the Phoenix 
Bridge Company? In your enquiries have you had occasion to ascertain that? Is it 
a very powerful company ?—A. In appendix No. 4 of the report of the commission is 
set out the necessary information. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Holgate, from your examination of the whole affair how 
many tenders were made for the construction of the bridge and what these tenders 
were ?—A. I will just refer to the report. On page 15 of the report is a statement of 
the tenders received for the work. On page 16 of the printed report are the figures 
showing the comparison between the tenders of the Phenix Bridge Company and the 
Keystone Bridge Company for cantilever bridges, which latter figures were the same as 
those of the Dominion Bridge Company, the two companies, that is the Keystone and 
the Dominion Bridge Company, had for this part of the work entered into an agree- 
ment whereby a part of the work would be manufactured in Canada. The amounts of 
the other tenders were higher, and those for suspension designs were higher than for 
the cantilever designs. ‘The secretary of the Quebec Bridge Company could not pro- 
duce the other tenders, and stated that they had been returned to the parties tender- 
ing, so that the actual amounts of these tenders are not on record. 

Q. I see on reference to page 16 of your report that as to the weight and prices 
of the steel per gross ton that the Phenix Bridge Company’s tender was $103.94, and 
that the Keystone Bridge Company’s tender was $90 only. The Quebee Bridge Com- 
pany having substituted a lump sum for the construction of the superstructure, a sum 
which was to be based upon the weight of the steel, it seems to me that the Keystone 
Bridge Company had the lowest tender. Am T right in making that supposition ?— 
A. No, sir, not at that time, for the reason that whereas the price per ton of the Key- 
stone Bridge Company for the steel work was less than that of the Phenix Bridge 
Company per ton, the weight of the Keystone Company’s bridge which was proposed 
to be built was 4,444 gross tons greater than the weight of the proposed Phenix Com- 
pany’s bridge. So that the gross amount of the SEs Company’s tender was 
about $23,000 odd in excess of the Phcenix Company s tender, and both these tenders 
were on the basis of a lump sum. Mr. Cooper’s report, dated May 1, 1900, set out 


these facts perfectly clearly. 
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By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. Would there not be, in addition to that, the extra duty that would have to be 
paid on the extra tonnage?—A. Exactly; in addition to that, of course that would 
make a further difference, whatever that duty was. I think it would amount to about 
—I think the figures are here—would amount to about $97,768. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Would the extra weight have been any detriment?—A. I think it is impossible 
to answer that question because—— 
The Cuamman.—tIt depends upon the design, I suppose?—A. Because it is a 
question of design, and that question was settled at that time by Mr. Cooper from his 
examination of the design and his estimate of the weights. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you know anything about the Keystone Bridge Company?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. It is a good company?—A. That is the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Q. You had not occasion to see their designs, had you?—A. The only design of 
theirs that I saw was simply an outline. I saw no detail plans of theirs. 

Q. Had you occasion to investigate the financial condition of the Quebee Bridge 
Company during your labours? Do you know anything about the financial condition 
of that company?—A. The only knowledge of the financial situation of the Quebec 
Bridge Company which I had is set out in the commission’s report, principally in the 
third and fifth appendices, the company’s 1907 balance sheet (Exhibit 123) and the 
progress estimates (Exhibit 42) also covers certain of this information. 

Q. Now, Mr. Holgate, if you wish to make sure that the designs, plans and speci- 
fications for such a gigantic structure as the Quebec bridge were of a nature to ensure 
a perfect and safe structure, what means would you adopt, supposing you were called 
upon to become responsible for such a structure of that magnitude, how would you 
make sure, as sure as one can be, that the designs, plans and specifications were of 
such a nature as to absolutely ensure the suecess of the undertaking, can you tell 
that to the committee?—A. I have given that matter a good deal of consideration, and 
my opinion is that owing to the gigantic proportions of a structure such as the Quebec 
bridge must be, and to its very great national importance, and also having regard to 
the methods followed in designing and carrying out the work on the fallen structure, 
it is obvious that the new work must be controlled by a more competent and conserva- 
tive organization. In order to ensure good results, the work of designing and build- 
ing the bridge should be entrusted to a committee or commission of three of the most 
eminent bridge engineers in the world, irrespective of nationality, and who should 
appoint a chief engineer. The engineers on the commission would have duties of active 
advisers and would be responsible for all results; the chief engineer would be their 
executive officer and responsible only to the commission. The chief engineer should 
have a competent staff, and he should prepare all designs subject to the direction and 
approval of the commission. Upon such designs and their specifications tenders may 
be obtained upon a unit price basis, the judgment of the commission being taken as 
to the acceptance of any tenders. The inspection of material, workmanship and of 
erection would rest with the chief engineer. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. Are you answering his question or making a statement?—A. This is in answer 
to the question. It would appear as desirable that the commission if so appointed, 
should first look at the whole question of the bridge as de novo, and without reference 
as to what has been done in regard to general and detailed location of the 
bridge, in order to set at rest certain statements to the effect that errors o 


e f judgment 
have been made in these directions. : sp 
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Q. Do I take your answer as applying to what you would recommend being done 
now if the bridge were being taken hold of in its present condition to build it, or are 
you speaking really from the beginning of construction irrespective of the fact that an 
accident had happened ?—A. It will have to be considered in both ways, and the loss 
and the damage is so very great as to warrant at this stage considering the matter as 
a new subject.. 

Q. I understand that; part of your answer and the concluding sentence of it led 
me to ask my question. But I understood Mr. Monk’s question a little differently, viz.: 
as relating more to what should or should not have been done in the first instance. 
Am I right in that, Mr. Monk? 

Mr. Monx.—Yes, Mr. Galliher, I applied it generally as to what should have been 
done in the first instance as well as to what ought to be done now. 

Mr. GALLInER.—Yes, that is what I wanted to clearly understand. 

Mr. Monx.—Laying down a general principle. 

Mr. GALLinER.—Of course, we are all wiser after the fact than before. 

The Wirness.—I was just going to say I think it would be almost impertinent for 
me to say that, and my remarks have a distinct reference to what may be done in the 
future. 

Mr. GALLInER.—I wanted that made clear. That is important, I should take it? 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Mr. Holgate, with the knowledge you have acquired of the whole matter of 
that bridge, your visit to the spot and the inquiry you have made, are you in a position 
to estimate approximately the cost of building that bridge as it stands now?—<A. No, 
sir, | do not think that anyone can, at this stage, predict what the cost of reconstruc- 
tion may be with any reasonable degree of accuracy. The data does not exist yet upon 
which any reasonable estimate can be formed. 

Q. Did you refer in your report to the material that remains there? Is there any- 
thing of that which can be used, in your opinion? I do not know if you spoke of it 
in your report?—A. No, sir, we did not enter into that question. That particular 
question is treated by Mr. Schneider in his report. 

Q. I suppose a great deal would depend, in reference to that question, as to what 
would be the design of the new bridge?—A. Entirely so. It will rest—it is a question 
of design entirely as to whether any of the substructure or superstructure can be 


utilized. 


By the Chairman: 
Q.-None of the superstructure would be of any use, would it?—A. I cannot 
answer that question, because it is a question of design. ; 
The CHatRMAn.—I thought it was all twisted and in pieces and could not be 
utilized ? 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. I want to ask you, Mr. Holgate, if, as far as you know, we have in Canada 
bridge companies that would be in a position to undertake the construction of this 
bridge? I am not speaking of the design or plan now, but if we have companies that 
could do that work?—A. We have in Canada at least two companies who are to-day 
in a better position to undertake the construction of such a bridge than the Phenix 


Bridge Company were when they were awarded the contract. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They improved their plant to meet this particular work iA, Yes, sir. 
Q. Would it be easier for them to put themselves in that position than a Canadian 
ern?—A. No, I cannot see that there would be any difference between the two. 


cone 
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Q. I suppose once the design is settled, the construction of a bridge a mile Jong 
is not much different from the construction of one half a mile long?—A. Well, it all 
depends upon the magnitude of the members. 

Q. Yes?—A. At the present time any Canadian bridge company would haye 
great difficulties, it would be almost impossible for them to build some of the very large 
members that were in the Quebec bridge; in fact it taxed the Phenix Bridge Com- 


pany right to their limit to do that work, but they did it. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. These designs were all prepared by the Phenix Bridge Company ?—A. I have 
answered everything in that connection in the report and I would like to avoid, if 
possible 

Q. Repetition?—A. Repetition, if possible. 

Q. I only asked that as leading to another question. These plans were all sub- 
mitted to Mr. Cooper, the consulting engineer?—A. That is all here (pointing to 
report). Yes, they were all submitted to Mr. Cooper. 

Q. Mr. Cooper’s reputation as an engineer, I presume, is beyond question ?—A. 
Oh, yes. 

The CHamrman.—Mr. Holgate apparently does not wish to offer any opinion of 
his own other than is contained in the report, and I presume he wants to adhere to 
that. 

The WitNEss.—The reason is this: anything outside of the matter treated of in the 
report that I can be of use in answering I would like to answer fully, but anything 
that is brought up in the report I consider is finished; I have nothing more to say 
about it. 

The CuairMAN.—Of course, you can turn up the report and state what you did 
say there. 

Mr. Gatumer.—What I wanted to get at particularly is in connection with the 
care that has been exercised by the company in having proper plans made and having 
them properly supervised by a competent person. 

The CuamMan.—I suppose the witness will say you can find that in the report. 


By Mr. Galliher : 

Q. Is that all dealt with in your report ?—A. Yes, sir, everything of that nature. 

The Cuamrrman.—If you will look up the report on your file, Mr. Galliher, you 
will see that the findings of the commission are all given seriatim. It will be perhaps 
worth your while looking it up. 

Mr. Cuisnotm.—They are speaking from a knowledge of the situation subse- 
quently. What Mr. Galliher wants is to find out if proper care was exercised in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the plans. 

The CHairMaNn.—I think Mr. Galliher’s question is a fair one. 

Mr, GatitnEr.—I do not propose to go into the technical part of the matter. 

The Wirnrss.—I quite understand Mr. Galliher. 


By the Chairman : 

Q. You say in one of your findings, Mr. Holgate (reads): 
_ ‘The professional record of Mr. Cooper was such that his selection for the author- 
itative position that he occupied was warranted and the complete confidence that was 
placed in his judgment by the officials of the Dominion Government, the Quebec 
Bridge & Railway Co., and the Phenix Bridge Co. was deserved? 

Q. Do you personally adhere to that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, is it a fair inference to draw from that, that the government and the 
Quebec Bridge Company took such precautionary measures as any person or corpora- 


tion might reasonably be expected to take at that time 2—A. With regard to the en- 
gineers ? 
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Q. I mean in view of your statement here, of your finding respecting the record 
of Mr. Cooper, and your statement that the Dominion government and the Quebec 
Bridge Company were justified in placing in him the confidence that they did, is it a 
fair inference that the government and the Quebec Bridge Company took all such 
precautionary measures as might reasonably then have been expected of them ?—A. 
I do not think you can interpret that as going quite so far. All that statement is good 
for is just what it says, and that is just where you fall into the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between hindsight and foresight. I will not express an opinion upon that 
now. The statement that is given there must rule. 

Q. If you eliminate your backsight and transplant yourself back to a month 
before the bridge fell. You had seen the plans, you knew who the builders were, you 
knew who the engineer was, and you knew of his reputation; might it not have been 
your opinion then that the bridge company and the government had taken all pre- 
cautionary measures that human beings would likely be able to take?—A. Now, at the 
end of appendix 3 in the report it reads this way : 

‘In so far as the integrity of the structure itself was concerned this,’ that is the 
confidence of the government, ‘ was because of the presence of Mr. Cooper as the con- 
sulting engineer for the Quebec Bridge Company.’ 

They had confidence in him at the time. 


By Mr. Galliher : 


Q. You did not reach the point, Mr. Holgate, and probably rightly, too, you did 
not wish to express an opinion on it, but you did not reach the point suggested by the 
chairman, namely, as an engineer yourself and having examined these plans and the 
structure itself and all that, speaking as if the matter was being originated for the 
first time, and that no accident had occurred, and that part of the bridge had been 
built, as an engineer do you think that all reasonable precautions were taken as the 
chairman has asked ?—A. I think that an answer to a question like that at this stage 
would not be very valuable. But there is just this that I am thoroughly impressed 
with, that no individual at that time appreciated how big a piece of work the Quebec 
bridge was. There was a lack of appreciation on the part of everybody. : 

Q. Even the most eminent engineers in the world ?—A. Even the most eminent 
engineer who was appointed, Mr. Cooper. I do not think I can go any further. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. ‘There is no question as to his high standing in the profession ?—A. Not the 
slightest. ey 6 
Q. Was he regarded as the foremost in his profession 2—A. I would not say he 
was regarded as the foremost, but one of the leading engineers in the world. 
Q. He is a writer of text books, is he not, on bridge work?—A. Oh yes, he has 


issued books, text books. i ee cid 
Q. Were his text books used in the engineering course in the universities 2—A. 


Not that I am aware of. : 

Q. I understand that his text book is used in Cornell 2—A. It is not always in a 
man’s fayour that-his text books are used—he was a wonderfully clever man. — 

Q. Except this only. That bridge engineering is a good deal like the practice of 
surgery, you only get knowledge from experience, and if a man can record his know- 
ledge aed experience it is some good to somebody else—A. Oh yes, Mr. Cooper has 

i i i 7 f age now. 
been a sick man for some time, he is over 70 years of ag 

Q. What is the biggest bridge in Canada to-day and what is the most difficult of 
construction ?—A. Oh, I do not know. ; zt 

Q. Have you had any experience in bridge building yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many years’ experience ?—A. It has been interspersed all through my life. 


Q. Was it a practical or theoretical experience?—A. Both. 
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By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. On what very large bridge has your experience been, Mr. Holgate?—A. Not 
very large bridges, I should say just ordinary bridges in railway work, up to perhaps 
200 or 300 feet span. I think that is probably the largest span I have ever had any 
responsibility in connection with. 

Q. Do you know the Blackwell’s Island bridge?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that tenders for that bridge were called 
for in the same way and on the same principle with regard to specifications and 
design as they were in this Quebec bridge?—A. No. 

Q. You do not know that. Do you know anything about the Sydney, Cape Breton, 
proposed bridge? 

The CHamman.—The Straits of Canso bridge, do you know anything with regard 
to that? 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. I refer to the Sydney Harbour bridge, New South Wales, not Sydney, Cape 
Breton?—A. Do I know anything about it? 

Q. About the plan or size?—A. Oh yes, generally speaking, yes. When you spoke 
of Blackwell’s Island I did not quite understand your question. I did not have any- 
thing to do with the Blackwell’s Island bridge. 

Q. No, but I understand that in those two bridges I have just mentioned tenders 
were called for upon specifications and outlines similar to the Quebec bridge, in the 
same way, and I asked you if you knew that yourself?—A. In the same way, Quebec 
bridge and Blackwell’s Island bridge? 

Q. Yes?—A. Oh no, it was not at all the same. They had complete specifications 
for the Blackwell’s Island bridge, and the bridge was designed in the City of New 
York Bridge Department. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. And built by the Pennsylvania Steel Company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. It does not matter who it was built by, what I am particularly concerned about 
was as to whether in calling for tenders for the construction of these bridges the same 
processes had been adopted with regard to plans and specifications that the Quebec 
Bridge Company adopted with regard to theirs?—A. No, the Quebec Bridge Company 
advertised for a lump sum price. There were no other tenders. The tenders for the 
Blackwell’s Island bridge was on a rate per pound. So there was a difference there. 
And besides that, the information issued by the city of New York for those bids 
was what I would call complete information. Such information as has been issued for 
most large bridges. 

Q. What I was getting at more particularly—you are not getting up to what I 
meant, but at least if I have understood my information aright—I may be wrong—you 
made the suggestion as to knowing all the conditions with regard to these bridges 
and that all the information, etc. was given with regard to these bridges you speak 
of. Now, was that done in full in all these cases, or were tenders called for in just the 
same way?—A. Oh, yes, the New York Bridge Commission is a standing body and 
they undertook the Blackwell’s Island bridge. That is a department of the city of 
New York. 

Q. Was that what you had in view when you spoke of the commission suggested ? 
—A. Not exactly on the same organization but similar to that, you know. 

Q. The commission in New York that you speak of takes the place, as I under- 
stand it, of the company that would be constructing the bridge?—A. No, sir. You 
see there is a lot of bridge work in New York and they handle all their bridges in this 
department. 
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By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Are the members of this New York commission, bridge experts?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. They are all bridge experts?—A. Oh yes, and they make their own designs, 
and drawings and specifications. They are a very competent body. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me have your opinion about this: from your knowledge of everything con- 
nected with the project and the Quebec Bridge Company, do you think that the project 
suffered by reason of a tendency on the part of the bridge company to retrench or 
to reduce the cost, or is it your opinion that they did everything that a good business 
organization would have done in that regard?—A. J have not anything to add to appen- 
dix No. 5, which treats on that subject particularly. 

Q. What does that say? Can you give it to me in a few words?—A. No, sir, you 
would have to read the whole of it. 

Q. Can you give me the sense of it?A. Well it is all-I think it would be not 
quite fair to you to extract any part of it. The whole thing is the only 

Q. It is ‘The effect of financial limitation upon the design of the bridge and a 
discussion of the evidence relating to this?—A. I think that covers it. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. I find in appendix 18 of your report ,at page 144 of the printed volume, a 
statement in regard to cantilever bridges from the Forth and other bridges down to 
the Quebec bridge from which it would appear that the Quebec bridge is the largest 
that has ever been built?—A. Oh yes, it is. 

Q. The Blackwell’s Island bridge has a span of 1,182 ft. and the Quebec bridge 
a span of 1,800 ft. The Forth bridge was only 1,710 ft.?—A. Quebec bridge was the— 

Q. Are there any larger bridges than the Quebec bridge?—A. The Quebec bridge 
was the largest structure that has ever been attempted. 


By Mr. Galliher: 
Q. The Forth bridge had the largest span up to that time?—A. Yes, sir. 


’ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This inquiry by the commission was really a post mortem, Mr. Holgate, was 
it not ?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. And it would be far easier for you to discover errors in design and mistakes in 
the management on the part of the Quebec Bridge Company after the fall of the 
structure than before, would it not?—A. Well, we had the effects, you see. 

Q. It would be much like a surgeon, or a medical man, discovering the direct 
causes of death by a post mortem? It is just about the same is it not?—A. We 


reasoned from effects to cause. 


By Mr. Galliher: 
Q. In the other case you would have to assume that such might or might not be 
the case? That is before the effect?—A- Possibly, yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. It is very much easier to find the cause for effects than it is to anticipate 
results?—A. And then, of course, it has the other advantage that you are able to 
prove your causes, and we have taken care all through the report to make no assertion 
that we have not got proof of. Anything that is not proved in the report is stated 
in such a way that it would not be taken as an assertion without that qualification. 

Q. Previous to the disaster, say a week previous, you could not anticipate that a 
certain thing was going to happen—this, that, or the other thing?—A. A week before 


the disaster ? 
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Q. Yes, or say a month before the disaster?—A. Generally speaking, I would say 
no, taking the problem that you are speaking of. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are the principles of bridge building reduced to a science that is mathemati- 

callly accurate or is there a large element of speculation ?—a. That is all dealt with in 
the report. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. There is one statement that you made when you spoke of competent engineers 
and you added the qualification ‘irrespective of nationality.’ What did you mean 
when you referred to nationality ?—A. Because this structure—— 

Q. I ask the question so as to put the matter right?—A. This structure is too 
big and too important to run any risks, and it should be considered from a business 
point and an engineering point first, so that you should not limit yourself to any 
country in the world to get your engineers from. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It does not mean Quebec, of course?—A. We have only one nation in Canada. 
Q. You want the widest area of selection possible?—A. Oh, yes, bring in a Ger- 
man, or an Englishman, or an Italian, or any other nationality. 


By Mr, Chisholm (Antigonisn) : 
Q. You said there are at least two companies in Canada to-day that are in a 
better position to undertake the construction of such a bridge than the Phenix Bridge 


Company were when they were awarded the contract. Were these two companies in 
that better position at the time of the awarding of the contract?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why is it so difficult to build that bridge? The designer of the bridge that 
fell assumed too much; he did not go back to correct his figures as to strength and 
load and all that sort of thing? You start out in building a bridge with certain 
assumption, don’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to the structural strength of steel, its dead load and all that sort of thing, 
and you are supposed to reinforce that by experiments of some kind afterwards, are 
you not?—A. No. 

Q. You know what the weakness in this bridge was, you know that to-day ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is that the design was wrong, and I suppose there must be engineers who 
can make a correct design with the knowledge you have of this bridge?—A. With tne 
knowledge we have now and what knowledge may be obtained in the next year through 
experiments I think we ought to be in a position 

Q. To design a safe bridge?—A. Economically. 

Q. Well now, once you have the design absolutely correct, so far as the standards 
of your profession go, the construction of it ought not to be so difficult, ought it 2— 
A. The most difficult piece of work of the kind, more difficult than anything that has 
ever yet been attempted by man. 

Q. Would not the designing be more difficult than the construction, it is more 
important is it not?—A. Everything combines to make it the most difficult piece of 
work of the kind that has ever been attempted. 

Q. How long was the Tay bridge that went down ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Roughly speaking #—A. I do not know. I do not remember. It was not a 
structure like this at all. 

Q. It was a suspension, was it?—A. No, it was a series of short spans. 

Q. Is cantilever bridge the proper design of bridge for the Quebec bridge ?— 
—A. That is a question to be solved by men who are eminently experts. There is no 
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en even the highest expert who would dare to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to that question 
o-day. 

Oris there a tendency on the part of American bridge builders to get the mini- 
mum of weight ¢—A. Well, I think I see what you mean; you mean the design. 

Q. A bridge with sufficient strength and a minimum weight ?—A. I think it is 
the aim of engineers irrespective of nationality. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Do you know, Mr. Holgate, of an opinion given of the Quebec bridge by a 
French engineer by the name of Eiffel, you have heard of that 2—A. No, sir, I cannot 
say that I have. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. You made the remark just now that no man would say to-day whether the 
cantilever was the proper kind of bridge for there or not. Was it not generally sup- 
posed, previous to the time that this bridge was undertaken, that the cantilever bridge 
was the best design ?/—A. It was supposed to be feasible. 


By the Chairman : 

Q. In finding ‘K’ of your report you say : 

“The failure on the part of the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company to appoint 
an experienced bridge engineer to the position of chief engineer was a mistake.’ 

Q. Do you make that finding chiefly from your aftersight 2—A. We have found 
in the report from the evidence that that statement is warranted. No question. I 
am not going to remove my mind back ten years to say whether I would have done the 
same thing then or not. The scope of this inquiry is, as you have just called it, a 
post mortem and it is from the effect reasoned back to the cause, that that is one of 
the facts that we find. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 

Q. You will understand that while the scope of the Royal Commission was post 
mortem, the scope of this inquiry is different ?—A. I quite see that. 

Q. It is to see whether reasonable precaution was taken, and while you are per- 
fectly justified in taking the stand you take there, having relation to the Royal Com- 
mission’s work, I do think it is hardly fair to this committee. What we want to 
get at is whether reasonable precautions were taken. You find that somebody lacked 
in knowledge, you find that from the information that you gathered after the disaster. 
Placing yourself, though, at a point anterior to the collapse of the bridge, would you 
say that the men in charge were not sufficiently competent ’—A. If you will specify 
which men you mean. 

Q. Well, take Mr. Hoare; if the bridge had not gone down, of course everybody 
would have been all right, but the bridge having gone down there is naturally a ten- 
. dency to find fault with somebody. But looking at it from the fair standpoint would 
you say that anybody in the employ of the Quebec Bridge Company, appointed to a 
position which required technical skill, did not possess that technical skill ? > 

Mr. Monx.—You are examining the witness upon something he did not consider. 
Mr. Holgate spoke of experience, I am not aware that in any part of his report he 
impugned the ability or the skill of anyone in charge on the work. 

Mr. Cuisnorm (Antigonish).—Is it not reasonable under the circumstances 

The CHaiRMAN.—Say, subject to all human limitations. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : : = 
Q. Looking at it in that light, did the Quebee Bridge Company in your opinion 


exercise reasonable precaution?—A. I do not think they did. 
} Q. In what way ?—A. They should have had a special bridge man there, the 


whole question 
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Q. Was Mr. Cooper the man ?—A. Mr. Cooper was never on the ground, poor Mr. 
Cooper could not get there, you know. 

Q. He was the responsible man, wasn’t he?—A. He was consulting engineer and 
actually acted as chief engineer. 

Q. Did Mr. Hoare depend upon him ?—A. Entirely. ; 

Q. In that case I comprehend the meaning of your answer to be that under the 
circumstances there was nothing unreasonable in the position the Quebec Bridge 
Company took when they engaged Mr. Hoare?—A. I think the placing the responsi- 
bility on Mr. Hoare indicated that the Quebee Bridge Company did not appreciate 
what responsibility rested with the chief engineer. I think they did an injustice to 
themselves and also to Mr. Hoare. ; 

Q. That is speaking from what transpired afterwards, but if the bridge had not 
collapsed at all, if it had gone on successfully ?—A. The fact would have been the 
same. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. You find that this collapse was due to an error in design. What difference 
would it have made if the Quebee Bridge Company had 21 of the best bridge builders 
in the world there. With Mr. Cooper’s design before them, approved, his approving of 
the specifications, he being the man in charge, and known to everybody in America as 
being at the head of his profession, what could the man on the spot do other than 
follow out the design?—A. It would make a very long story to tell, but a great deal 
depends on his judgment on the ground from day to day, and the communications ue 
would have with the consulting engineer, the observations made, &e. I think the whole 


matter is fairly dealt with in Appendix 7, and anything I can say would not enlarge 
that. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 

Q. Mr. Birks was on the work, wasn’t he?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were there mechanical engineers there?—A. Mr. Birks was the Phenix 
Bridge Company’s representative engineer there. 

Q. He went down there on the work?—A. Yes, and he had Mr. Yenser, the 
Phenix Bridge Company’s foreman, and he was in full charge. 

Q. They had a number of engineers on the work?—A. They had Mr. Birks, he 
was the only ervineer there. \ 

Q. They would have mechanical men there?—A. Oh yes. 


By the Chairman: 


y. If you had viewed that bridge yourself personally a month before the collapse 
could you have discovered the defects in the design ?—A. I certainly could not. 

Q. Mr. Szlapka is a good man?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is the Phenix Bridge Company a good organization?—A. Very good. 

Q. There is no better in the United States?—A. It is a very difficult matter to 


compare. I should say they are very good, very competent and very careful. 
Q. They are good men?—A, Excellent, excellent people. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Do you know how old Mr. Cooper is to-day?—A. I think he has just turned 
71. I think he is in his 72nd year. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose your whole story is they undertook a work which the engineering 
profession was hardly able to cope with, or any one single man?—A. I think that is 
true. At any rate, no one engineer was able to cope with it, and that the bigness of 
the enterprise was not appreciated I also believe. i 


ee a 
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Q. It was a laudable enterprise for a small company to undertake. I suppose you 
will admit that?—A. It was a national undertaking of great importance, certainly. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. You do not mean to convey the idea that it is not a feasible project?—A. Oh 
not at all. <A bridge can be built there. 


By Mr. Parent: 


Q. A minute ago you gave your reason for reconstruction?—A. Yes, 

Q. As to what should be done. This is your opinion as an engineer?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not pretend that somebody else may not entertain some other opinion? 
A. I did not quite catch your question? 

Q. You do not pretend that other engineers may not hold a different opinion 
from what you entertain?—A. I put this in as my own opinion. I have consulted 
nobody in giving this opinion. 

Q. Have you yourself built any cantilever bridge?—A. No. It is not a question 
of cantilever bridges, it is a question of a large project involving tremendous figures 
and knowledge of engineering which is really in advance of the present time. 

(J. You do not consider yourself an expert bridge engineer?—A. I do not. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Will the piers that are there now serve in case of new construction?—A. That 
will all depend upon the nature of the design for the new bridge. It may be found 
better to abandon them entirely, and it may be found that they can be utilized. That 
is a question that will have to be left to the expert engineers who are appointed to 
consider the whole subject. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 
1, You would not say that a mistake was made in location?—A. I think that 
question is not up just now. 
Q. That is right?—A. I don’t think anyone is prepared to discuss it at the present 
time anyway. 


Witness discharged. 


M. Parent reprend son témoignage: 
Par M. Monk : 


Q. M. Parent, vous avez parlé en dernier lieu d’une somme de huit cent mille 
piastres, approximativement qui a été payée par le gouvernement par l’entremise de la 
banque de Montréal aussit6t aprés l’arrangement d’octobre 1903 ; ce montant-la pour 
étre payé par le gouvernement a di étre autorisé par votre bureau de direction ?— 
R. Parfaitement; cela faisait la base des statuts de 1903. 

Q. C’est la compagnie du pont qui a autorisé ce paiement-la; il a été fait par 
Ventremise du gouvernement ?—R. I] a été payé par le gouvernement a Vaequis de 
la compagnie et 4 méme leg débentures autorisées par le gouvernement, garanties 
par le gouvernement. ; ; 

Q. Pourquoi aprés cela les paiements ont-ils été faits par votre compagnie, et 
pourquoi ces premiers paiements ont-ils été faits par le gouvernement i—R. Parce 
que le gouvernement avait tous les comptes en main ; les estimés des ingénieurs, le 
montant fixé par le statut....: au lieu de payer 4 la compagnie—ce qui aurait été 
la méme chose—il a payé directement 4 la banque. 

Q. Sont-ce ces sommes qui ont été auditées par M. Bell, Pauditeur du départe- 
ment des Chemins de fer?—R. M. Bell a audité tout compris depuis 1903. 
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Q. Avez-vous le détail de ces paiements ?—R. Non, monsieur ; je n’ai rien mol- 
méme. ; 

Q. Ils sont contenus dans audition de M. Bell ?—R. Je crois que oui. 

Q. Awez-vous dit ce qui restait de réalisable dans les débentures aujourd’hui ?— 
R. Je crois qu’il doit rester aujourd’hui entre huit ou neuf cent mille piastres 4 la 
banque de Montréal, la banque étant payée. 

Q. La compagnie du pont de Québec a-t-elle reeu des avances depuis le désastre? 
—R. Du gouvernement ? 

Q. A méme les débentures ?—R. Oui, monsieur ; il y a eu un compte spécial 
pour les frais d’administration. 

Q. A combien s’éléye ce compte ?—R. C’est dans Vétat qui vous a été fourni 
par M Ross ou M. Bell ; c’est dans le compte qui a été produit déja. 

Q. C’est une somme considérable ; pouvez-vous dire en quoi elle se décompose 
pour les frais d’administration ?—R. Les frais d’administration consistent en bien 
peu de choses ; ce que M. Butler a approuvé jusqu’A ce moment pour le loyer ou 
les employés de la compagnie est payé ; maintenant, depuis un certain temps on a 
discontinué de payer le salaire du secrétaire et de lingénieur. 

(. Le paiement de ces salaires est-il suspendu ?—R. J] est déja suspendu main- 
tenant par le gouvernement, mais pas pour la compagnie ; le gouvernement ne paie 
pas. 

Q. Avez-vous une entente avec les officiers de la compagnie, tels que le secrétaire- 
trésorier, l’ingénieur en chef par rapport aux salaires ?—R. D’aprés Vopinion de nos 
aviseurs leur temps finira au mois de septembre prochain ; nous ne pouvons pas les 
mettre 4 la porte avant que leur temps soit expiré. 

Q. Alors, le salaire de ces trois employés court actuellement d’aprés lopinion de 
vos aviseurs 4—R, Contre la compagnie, mais le gouvernement ne les paie pas. 

Q. Mais c’est une dette de la compagnie, d’aprés vous ?—R. Oui, monsieur ; 
spécialement considérée comme telle. 

Q. Est-ce quw’il y a des actions de prises contre la compagnie du pont de Québec, 
a Poccasion de ce désastre, des poursuites ?~R. Pas 4 ma connaissance, je n’ai pas 
vu de ces actions devant le bureau. 

Q. La Phenix Bridge Company a-t-elle été poursuivie 4 Québec?—R. Oui, mon- 
sieur ; on me dit qu’elle est poursuivie. 

Q. Par plusieurs des intéressés?—R. Oui, monsieur ; par plusieurs des intéressés. 

Q. Avez-vous eu occasion de vous assurer quel est le montant des poursuites ? 
—R. Non, monsieur ; je sais qu’il y a eu plusieurs actions de prises, d’aprés ce que 
m’a dit Vingénieur, mais je n’en connais pas les montants; dailleurs le montant 
n’indique pas toujours le valeur réelle d’une réclamation, parce qu’une action se 
prend quelque fois pour dix mille piastres quand ensuite elle se régle pour mille. 

Q. Est-ce que les parents de toutes les victimes ont pris des actions?—R. Je ne 
pense pas que tous en aient pris, 

Q. Pouvez-vous dire 4 peu prés la proportion ?—R. Je ne puis pas dire, parce 
que cela ne me concerne pas; la Phenix Bridge Company réglera ses affaires elle- 
méme; la compagnie du pont de Québec prétend ne pas étre responsable des pertes 
de vies qui ont eu lieu 1A. : 

Q Mais dans le eas d’un réglement avec le gouvernement, ne croyez-yous pas 
que ces matiéres doivent étre prises en considération 7—R. Bien, la compagnie du 
pont de Québec n’étant pas responsable, le gouvernement n’a rien 3 faire avec elle. 

Q Avez-vous une opinion de vos aviseurs que la compagnie du pont de Québee 
n’est aucunement responsable du désastre vis-A-vis les victimes ?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

Q. Vous avez cette opinion ?—R. Je erois que nous avons lopinion donnée con- 
jointement par honorable M Casgrain, par M. Taschereau et par M. Edouard Dorion, 
avoeats. La compagnie du pont de Québec n’est pas responsable des pertes de vies ou 
des dommages causés par les blessures ou autrement, ce ne sont pas les employés de 


Sete ys cet 
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la compagnie du pont de Québec, mais les employés de la Phenix Bridge Company, et 
cest cette derniére qui doit étre tenue légalement responsable de cet accident, quoique, 
naturellement, la Phanix Bridge Company prétend n’avoir aucun tort. Dans tous 
les cas Yopinion des aviseurs que nous avons consultés et que je viens de nommer est 
que la compagnie du pont n’est pas responsable de cet accident. 

Q. En fait d’actif, la compagnie du pont de Québec a-t-elle directement ou in- 
directement aujourd’hui quelques propriétés immobiliéres, 4 part des approches du 
pont /—R. A part des approches du pont, je n’en connais pas. 

Q. Il n’y a pas d’option sur les terrains 7—Pas que je sache 

Q. Mais vous le sauriez s’il y en avait, vous étes le président ?—R. Bien, du 
moment que je n’en connais pas, il ne doit pas y en avoir; tout ce qui s’est dit A 
propos d’options soit sur le parquet de la chambre ou ailleurs est complétement faux. 

Q. Votre compagnie s’est-elle mise en communication avec le gouvernement aprés 
le désastre ; a-t-elle fourni au gouvernement des renseignements sur l’état des affaires 
de la compagnie /—R. La compagnie a été demander au gouvernement de lui aider 
4 payer les frais d’administration en attendant que la question se régle au point de 
vue du gouvernement, savoir sil devait reprendre le pont ou non. 

Q. Avez-vous soumis au gouvernement ou 4 quelqu’un de la part du gouverne- 


ment un état des affaires de la compagnie 7—R. L’auditeur du gouvernement, M. 


Bell. était envoyé chaque mois faire l’audition des livres ; il était absolument au fait 
des affaires de la compagnie ; M. Butler était obligé d’examiner les comptes pour. 
les faire payer, le gouvernement ne pouvait pas étre plus au fait qu’il l’était. 

Q. La compagnie s’est-elle adressée au gouvernement au sujet de ce qu'elle avait 
4 faire dans cette occurence ?/—R. Nous avons eu une entrevue avee le premier mi- 
nistre et M. Fielding dans le temps, aussi, dans l’intérét de la compagnie du pont 
pour demander de l’aide aditionnel ; c’est la seule communication que nous ayons 
eue avec le gouvernement. 

Q. Est-ce qu’il y a de la correspondance 4 ce sujet?—R. Non; cela a été fait 
verbalement. 

Q: Que demandiez-vous au gouvernement; de l’aide; a ce qu’il assume.... ?— 
R. Nous voulions que le gouvernement avance les frais d’administration, jusqu’a 
ce quwil décide de prendre le pont de la compagnie. 

Q. Quelle est Vattitude de la compagnie du pont aujourd’hui ; la compagnie 
prétend-elle continuer ce travail-la elle-méme ?—R. Non, monsieur ; d’ailleurs, lors 
de Varrangement de 1903, par le fait que le gouvernement se donnait le droit de 
reprendre le pont en remboursant aux actionnaires leur stock plus dix pour cent, 
et cing pour cent d’intérét, cela nous mettait parfaitement hors de toute action pos- 
sible. : : : 5 

Q. Faites-moi comprendre quelle est Vattitude de la compagnie aujourd’hui ; 
est-ce qu’elle demande au gouvernement de lui continuer son aide, ou demande-t-elle 
au gouvernement de reprendre, d’exercer son option ?7—R. La compagnie aujourd’hui 
nest pas en position de dicter au gouvernement ce qu’elle veut avoir; je crois 
qu’elle a une idée bien définie. c’est que le gouvernement devra prendre le pont et en 
faire sa chose, lors méme que la compagnie demanderait autre chose, mais la compa- 
genie ne le demande pas. ue 

Q. Vous rappelez-vous combien de .contrats distincts yous avez faits avec la 
Phenix Bridge Company; toute la construction n’a pas été comprise dans le méme 
contrat?—R. ‘Tous les contrats sont produits. : 

Q. De mémoire pouvez-vous dire combien vous avez fait de contrats ; cela 
a été divisé en trois, quatre ou cinq, je crois ?—R. Le contrat principal renferme a 
fe crois quil y a eu un petit contrat de passé pour les piliers d’an- 


peu pres tout; J : ages 
erage, mais quant aux grosses entreprises il n’y a qu’un contrat. Tous les contrats 
, ma 


été mi i s issaires x ; ils sont produits ici. 

té mis entre les mains des commissaires royaux ; 1 

oe ‘0. Je trouve un contrat du 12 avril 1900 avee la Phenix Bridge Company pour 
Eparodhes et “spans”, du 19 décembre 1900 et un troisiéme contrat du 19 janvier 1903, 
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avec la Phenix Bridge Company quant au “span”, a Varche principal; est-ce qwil 
y a eu d’autres contrats que ces trois-la 7—R. Non, monsieur ; pas que je sache. 

Q. Quant 4 M. Davis, il se trouve, n’est-ce pas, avoir fait un profit de quarante 
pour cent sur Jes débentures #—R. Peut-étre 4 votre point de vue, mais pas au mien. 

Q. Expliquez-moi done votre point de vue ; est-ce qu'il n’a pas eu un profit de 
quarante pour cent sur les débentures?—R. M. Davis comme entrepreneur du pont 
de Québec, devait étre payé en argent ; nous lui avons payé quatre-vingt pour cent 
en argent; nous lui avons payé vingt pour cent qui restait sur les débentures, les 
débentures intérimaires de 472,000 piastres ; pendant que les travaux se faisaient 
pour notre compte, lui payait des intéréts 4 la banque, tandis que pour nous les tra- 
vyaux marchaient sans payer d’intéréts ; les débentures ne portaient pas intérét, ex- 
cepté aprés la complétion des travaux 4 la fin de décembre 1902. Alors, M Davis 
n’a pas fait 40 pour cent ; il faut déduire l’intérét qu’il a payé 4 la banque ; pendant 
ce temps-li nous devions ce montant-]4 que nous ne payions pas. 

Q. Voulez-vous dire qu’il empruntait 4 la banque sur ses débentures ?—R, Cer- 
tainement, 4 la banque qui lui fournissait les fonds ; naturellement, il était obligé 
de payer un intérét sur argent avancé par la banque; nous autres, nous ne payions 
rien. 

Q Enfin, cet intérét sur une couple de cent mille piastres pour le temps que 
cela a couru, n’était pas econsidérable ; ce n’est pas une raison pour dire qu'il n’a pas 
fait quarante pour cent sur la valeur des débentures 7—R. Quand méme cela aurait 
été trente mille piastres, ces trente mille piastres dtées sur le montant ne donneraient 
pas quarante pour cent; il faut tenir compte de la position de la compagnie; ce 
qui peut paraitre un ayantage pour monsieur Davis, par larrangement de 1903 n’en 
est pas un; si le gouvernement n’avait pas garanti les débentures, il avait pris un 
fort risque. 

Q. Il avait pris un fort risque ?—R. Un fort risque 4 mon point de vue, en avan- 
cant de argent 4 une compagnie qui n’avait autre chose que des subsides obtenus du 
gouvernement. 

Q. D’aprés votre caleul, done les débentures ne valaient rien?—R. Je ne suis 
pas prét 4 dire que les débentures ne valaient rien, mais elles ne valaient certainement 
pas soixante cents dans la piastre pour une corporation commerciale; nous ne pouvions 
pas placer cela & cinquante ou soixante pour cent dans le temps. Ce que nous devons 
considérer était le marché au point de vue de la compagnie; dans ce temps-la, la 
main-d’ceuvre était bon marché, les prix qui nous étaient soumis étaient raisonnables; 
tout ce qu’on avait 4 faire c’était de courir la chance d’obtenir de bons résultats, c’est- 
a-dire qu’en 1903 les $472,000 sur lesquels vous prétendez que l’on a obtenu une somme 
de 60 pour cent ne représentait réellement que le montant de J’ouvrage. Si au lieu 
de batir en 1900 nous avions bati en 1903, ca aurait fait une différence et comme 
question de fait la compagnie du pont a bénéficié méme des avantages du temps. 

Q@. Quand vous avez acquis la quasi certitude ou plutét la certitude, puisque 
vous Vayiez, que le gouvernement allait payer les débentures au pair, n’était-ce pas 
de yotre devoir comme hommes d’affaires de régler avec M. Davis ce que yous lui 
deviez, ce qui lui était di réellement pour les travaux faits au lieu de lui fournir 
Voceasion de faire cette spéculation-la 7—R. Si nous avions eu largent 4 notre dis- 
positicn pour faire ce que vous suggérez 1A, probablement que nous l’aurions fait, 
mais méme en ne Je faisant pas nous considérions encore faire un bon marché pour 
la compagnie. 

Q. N’est-ce pas pour cette raison que le gouvernement a exigé de vous que cet 
escompte de 40 pour cent fit payé par d’autres que par lui avant de donner la garantie 
sur les débentures ?—R. Quand nous avons bati ces piliers-l4, et que nous nous 
trouvions 4 court d’argent, nous avons jugé 4 propos de faire une demande au gou- 
vernement ; la question est venue sous la forme de garantie des débentures ; main- 
tenant, je ne puis pas dire que c’est la raison pour laquelle le gouvernement a exigé 
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le paiement des 200,000 piastres en stock ; ce n’est certainement pas une raison qui a 
été discutée avec moi ; mais il y avait ceci : le gouvernement voulait que la compa- 
gnie du pont souscrive un montant de 200,000 piastres afin d’intéresser davantage 
les gens de Québee qui voulaient entrer dans l’entreprise et surtout pour avoir lappui 
des compagnies de chemins de fer qui désiraient aussi entrer dans cette affaire. 

Q. Pourquoi le gouvernement exigeait-il que la somme de 200,000 piastres fut 
employée ayant l’émission des bons 4 éteindre Vescompte, aux termes de larrange- 
ment?!—R. Je crois que le gouvernement a jugé 4 propos de faire la chose mais il n’y 
a pas eu de raisons données dans le temps. 

Q. En définitive la chose n’a pas été faite?—R. Elle a été faite plus tard. 

Q. Ne croyez-vous pas qu’il eut été mieux puisque les débentures ne valaient rien 
au dire des directeurs de faire un compromis avec monsieur Davis et de lui dire: 
Les valeurs que vous avez ne valent rien, donnez-nous une option pour les racheter 
dans un certain délai?’—R. Si vous lisez le contrat vous constaterez que nous avions 
droit de rembourser nos débentures, de faire un ‘ pool” pour ces mémes débentures; 
mais la chose n’a pas été faite. 

Q. Monsieur Davis a toujours bien fait un profit de 180 et quelques milles 
piastres?—R. Si monsieur Davis avait fait un contrat 4 un prix plus bas que les 
ouvrages lui cotitaient alors, au lieu d’avoir un profit, il avait une perte. 

Q. Quels sont les intéréts dont yous parlez?—R. Ce sont les intéréts pour argent 
qu'il avait obtenu pendant qu’il faisait ’ouvrage pour nous et que nous ne payions 
pas. 

Q. Des escomptes 4 la banque?—R. Certainement; 1a banque n’avancait pas 
@argent 4 monsieur Davis sans intéréts. 

Q. Comment savez-vous qu'il était obligé d’avoir recours 4 l’escompte?—R. Parce 
que j’ai vu le compte de banque dans le temps et c’était un fait notoire pour ceux qui 
étaient en relations avec monsieur McDougall. 

Q. Savez-vous 4 combien se montent ces intéréts?—R. Ils doivent se monter entre 
vingt et trente mille piastres. 

Q. Pour des avances d’argent?—R. L’intérét sur des avances pour le pont de 
Québec. 

Q. Pourquoi faisait-il cela, puisqu’il avait 96,000 piastres comme vous avez dit 
ce matin?—R. Je vous parle de 1902; le chéque est venu en 1904; c’est bien aprés 
cela, c’est aprés la souscription du nouveau stock; ce n’est pas la méme transaction. 

Q. Expliquez-moi done cette affaire des intéréts. Quand la compagnie du pont 
a-t-elle commencé A payer des intéréts sur ces débentures ’—Quand monsieur Davis 
a fini les piliers, a fini la sous-structure du pont, vers le mois de décembre 1902, nous 
ne payions pas d’intéréts; nous ne payions pas d’intéréts sur les débentures de mon- 
sieur Davis de 1900 4 1902. a 

Q. Avez-vous connaissance, monsieur Parent, que des plans ou des devis ont été 
soumis au gouvernement aprés 1903 pour approbation 2R. Aprés l’arrangement de 


1903 il y a eu des plans qui ont été soumis au gouvernement pour approbation et qui 
ont été approuvés. 
Q. Approuvés par 


statuts de 1903. oe . 
a Q. Si je comprends bien le rapport de la Commission Royale, le gouvernement 


aprés 1903 n’a pas exercé la faculté d’approuver les plans qu’il possédait?—R. Bien, 

, 2 Q 
a ee aie an au gouvernement i—R. Non, monsieur ; les plans de a 
étaient soumis & V'ingénieur qui était monsieur Cooper, a New-York; poe que : 
gouvernement efit accepté monsieur Cooper comme ingenieur, cape Bae 
le contréle exclusif de Ventreprise au point de vue des sa p 7: “ c re 
fournis au jour le jour; et pour ceux qul ne connaissent pas les p oe e a oar 
gnie je dois dire que nous en avions 4 peu prés suffisamment pour remplir cette ; 


6—12 


‘le gouvernement?—R. Oui, monsieur; pour se conformer aux 
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Q. Je trouve d’aprés les documents que le gouvernement avait décidé de choisir 
un autre ingénieur?—R. Non, monsieur; il doit y avoir un ordre en conseil par lequel 
monsieur Cooper a été accepté par le gouvernement alors que monsieur Nichol a été 
mis de cété. : ‘ : 

Q. Eh bien, Yordre en conseil du 21 juillet 1903 autorise spécialement monsieur 
Schreiber 4 choisir un ingénieur spécialiste pour faire rapport sur les plans, et cet 
ordre-ld a été rescindé le 15 d’aofit 1903 avec l’entente que la compagnie continuerait 
4 avoir le contréle sur les plans, mais je ne trouve nulle part que le gouvernement 2 
choisi monsieur Cooper pour ingénieur?—R. I] a été choisi par le gouvernement pour 
ingénieur; je ne conais pas le rapport de la commission, mais comme question de fait 
il n’y a pas de doute que monsieur Cooper agissait pour la compagnie du pont de 
Québec dans le temps. 

Q. Alors, monsieur Cooper était ’ingénieur de la compagnie Phenix?—R. Non, 
monsieur; il était ingénieur de la compagnie du pont de Québec et Vingénieur de la 
compagnie Pheenix était monsieur Szlapka. 

Q. Qui vous a mis en rapport avec monsieur Cooper, n’est-ce pas la Phenix 
Bridge Company?—R. Non, monsieur; nous avons 4 cette époque fait de la corres- 
pondance; nous nous sommes informés ow était le meilleur ingénieur; il y a eu plu- 
sieurs noms de donnés et nous nous sommes arrétés sur monsieur Cooper comme étant 
VYhomme le plus compétent; il était le meilleur des trois qui nous avaient été suggérés. 

Q. Alors, vos prétentions en résumé ¢’est que monsieur Cooper était en méme 
temps ingénieur de la Quebec Bridge Company et ingénieur du gouyernement?— 
R. Ingénieur de la compagnie du pont, et ingénieur du gouvernement aprés que 
monsieur Nichol eut été éliminé pour monsieur Cooper qui résignait si mousieur 
Nichol était nommé; monsieur Cooper ne youlait pas qu’un ingénieur qu’il considé- 
rait inférieur 4 lui-méme Iui fut adjoint quand il encourrait lui-méme les risques. 

Q. Le bureau de direction n’a-t-il pas fait quelques estimés de ce qu’il faudrait 
pour finir le pont?+—R. Bien, ces estimés sont 4 peu prés les mémes qu’auparavant. 

Q. Pouvez-vous dire au comité ce qu’il y aura 4 faire pour compléter le pont, en 
faire un neuf, enfin faire le pont?—R. Nous ne pouvons pas dire cela aujourd’hui, 
avant qu’une commission d’ingénieurs décide ce qu’il y a 4 faire; si on peut em- 
ployer les piliers actuels et une partie de Vacier manufacturé, Yentreprise cotitera 
bien meilleur marché qu’au cas ot nous serions obligés d’avoir de nouveaux piliers 
et une superstructure nouvelle; il y a des ingénieurs qui pourront répondre & cela. 
Si vous preniez les piliers actuels et une partie du matériel, je crois encore que le 
pont pourrait se construire pour sept ou huit millions de piastres, y compris les appro- 
ches; si vous ajoutez 4 cela les pertes,—la question sera décidée quant 4 la responsa- 
bilité,—je présume que cela peut aller entre neuf ou dix millions de piastres. 

Q. Si le gouvernement s’empare de l’entreprise, d’aprés vous, d’aprés votre inter- 
prétation, est-ce qu’il devra rembourser le gouvernement de Québec et la ville de 
Québee de ce que ces deux parties ont contribué?—R. Je crois que le statut donne la 
faculté au gouvernement de les mettre dans la méme position que le gouvernement 
fédéral lui-méme, c’est-A-dire qu’ils se trouveront conjointement intéressés dans J’en- 
treprise. 

Q. Quel statut est-ce?—R. De 1903; je ne Vai pas eu depuis ce temps-la; seule- 
ment le gouvernement devra rembourser la municipalité et la province de Québec des 
subsides qu’ils ont votés s’ils le désirent; je erois que la clause de-statut Jes met sur le 
méme pied, s’il y a des dividentes 4 retirer, quelque chose comme cela. 

Q. Le salaire de M. Cooper court-il encore aujourd’hui?—R, Non, monsieur. 

Q. Ul avait droit 4 tant par année?—R. Oui, monsieur; quand 
nous; mais depuis que le pont s’est écoulé il n’a rien A faire. 

Q. Etes-vous certain qu’il n’est pas retenu 4 trois mille piastres et quelque chose 
vomme ingénieur-consultant?—R. Je ne erois pas que M. Cooper ait V’intention d’en- 


voyer de réclamation comme ingénieur; il sera responsable comme contracteur des 


il a travaillé pour 
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dommages encourus qui sont surtout arrivés par sa faute. Lorsque M. Cooper ne 
venalt pas au pont de Québec il envoyait assez souvent son associé, M. Berger, pour 
le remplacer ; ce dernier était aussi un ingénieur trés capable. 

Q. Je vois qu’il est question dans la clause 21 de la convention d’octobre 1903 du 
réglement des créances ou des contributions du gouvernement et de la ville de Qué- 
bee ?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

Q. Est-ce que ceci a été accepté par le gouvernement et la ville de Québec; étiez- 
vous maire de la ville de Québec dans le temps?—R. C’est moi qui ai insisté pour 
avoir cette clause. 

Q. La ville ainsi que le gouvernement de Québee sont liés suivant vous?—R. 
Oui, monsieur. 

Q. Est-ce que la ville et le gouvernement de Québec ne pourront pas si le gou- 
vernement fédéral s’emparait du pont réclamer le remboursement de leurs contributions ? 
—R. Vous avez le statut devant vous, vous pouvez vous rendre compte de la portée 
de ces créances. 

Q. Je vous demande si ce n’est pas 14 la véritable position aujourd’hui?—R. Tous 
les droits que le gouvernement et la ville de Québec pourront exercer, ils les exerce- 
tont ; le statut parle par lui-méme, vous pouvez l’interpréter comme vous voudrez. 

Q. Alors, il n’y a rien que vous puissiez nous dire en dehors de la clause 212— 
R. Non, monsieur; cela forme la base d’un contrat; elle vaut ce qu’elle vaut. 

Q. Vous ne vous étes jamais assuré quelles seraient les dispositions du gouverne- 
ment et de la ville de Québee si le gouvernement exereait son pouvoir de prendre le 
pont?—R. Non, monsieur, c’est une obligation qu’on a imposée au gouvernement 
fédéral, ce sera 4 lui 4 y voir. 

Q. de vous demande en votre qualité de président de la compagnie du pont si 
yous pouvez dire ce qui arrivera ; est-ce que la ville et le gouvernement de Québec 
réclameront?—R. Quand le gouvernement fédéral prendra l’entreprise, il verra ce 
qwil pourra faire avec ces parties-la. 

 Q. La chose est indécise?—R. Je ne connais rien; je ne connais pas les inten- 
tions du gouvernement. 

Q. Depuis le désastre, vous ne vous étes pas informé?—R. Le gouvernement 
étant juge dans la matiére, c’est 4 lui de décider ce qu’il fera. 

Q. Si le gouvernement vous demandait ce qu’il va advenir de la somme de 550,000 
piastres, contributions de la ville et du gouvernement de Québec?—R. Je dirais au 
gouvernement qu’il faut s’informer. ; 

Q. Vous n’avez pas de doutes qu’on réclamera le remboursement, avee votre expé- 
rience?—R. C’est plus que je ne peux dire; c’est une entreprise nationale qui inté- 
resse tout le monde ; il est bien possible, vu l’accicent, que ces corporations se désis- 
teront volontairement ; si j’étais premier ministre de la province de Québec, j’agirais 

e sens. ; 
Paia: Si le gouvernement fédéral entreprenait de finir les travaux Es a8 faut bien 
remarquer que quand ces corporations ont souscrit 4 )’entreprise, elles Pont fait sans 
espoir d’étre remboursées. 

Q. Croyez-vous que les a 
patriotique renonceront au rem 


etionnaires vu que c’est une entreprise mationale et 
boursement de leurs parts?—R. Quant 4 moi person- 
nellement, si c’était une question de vie ou de mort pour le pont, je suis prét A décla- 
rer que je ne retiendrais pas un sou de mon argent; Je maurais pas Vhésitation = 
autant que je suis concerné a renoncer au montant de mes actions, ee ape anend 
je suis entré dans Yentreprise, je ne |’ai pas fait dans un but de ee ation; je lai 
fait dans un but philanthropique, pour Pintér ét de la ville de Qué ec. ; : 4 
Q. Je trouve qu'il s’agirait pour désintéresser les actionnaires, con pace 
la convention de 1908 de donner 4 peu pres 387,500 piastres ; il ya 250,000 piastres 
hiffres ronds et un bonus de 10 pour 100 qm représenterait 25.000 piastres, eae 
$587 500; e’est une somme considérable?—R. Bien, le capital-actions avec les 10 pour. 


6—124 
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100 est de $291,500 que le gouvernement aurait 4 payer aux actionnaires a part de 
Vintérét simple 4 ajouter; en retour de cela le gouvernement prend possession de tout 
ce qui appartient A la compagnie, c’est-A-dire de ce qui a été mis dans Ventreprise 
aujourd’hui, des $263,000 de stock qui ont été dépensées dans Ventreprise; de plus le 
subside de la ville de Québee se monte 4 $290,000 net, Yescompte enlevé sur les 
$300,000, et les $250,000 du gouvernement local en outre des $374,000 que le gouverne- 
ment fédéral a fourni sur son niillion; le gouvernement se libérant par le fait de 
$625,000, Ja balance de son million. 

Q. Depuis 1903, il est exempté de payer la balance de son million ?—R. Oui, 
monsieur, par les arrangements qu’il a faits. Je dois dire que si aujourd’hui les 
piliers et les ouvrages qui existent pouvaient étre utilisés, si les piliers qui ont couté 
un million et quart 4 la compagnie vous ne pourriez pas les construire pour deux mil- 
lions de piastres, alors le gouvernement a un bénéfice. 

Q. C’est une question de savoir si l’on se servira de ces ouvrages; vous avez 
entendu le témoignage de monsieur Holgate?—R. Quant 4 utiliser tous les ouvrages 
les ingénieurs décideront cela plus tard; mais assumant le eas que ces piles-la peuvent 
étre utilisées yous avez une valeur d’au-dela de deux millons lorsqu’elles n’ont couté 
quw’un million et quart. : 

Q. Si les choses se passent comme nous avons tout lieu de croire qu’elles se passe- 
ront, le gouvernement outre Jes six millions et quelques cents mille piastres qu’il a 
dépensées va étre obligé de dépenser encore au moins autant avant que l’entreprise 
soit terminée. Ne croyez-vous pas qu’avee des précautions ordinaires, nous aurions 
pu avoir un pont bien meilleur marché qu’avee douze ou quinze millions/—R. Non, 
monsieur; lors méme que vous batiriez le pont en neuf il ne peut pas étre question 
de douze millions de piastres. 

Q. Quand on a demandé de voter un subside d’un million on a dit que le pont 
cotterait quatre millions de dollars?—R. Je crois que d’aprés le Hansard Vopinion 
était d’avoir un pont pour chemin de fer; quand le gouvernement de Québee a voté 
son subside, il a fait une condition spéciale que ce devait étre un pont pour voitures 
et pour piétons; alors, les plans ont été ensuite mcdifiés. 

Q. Nous avons six millions de piastres qui sont disparus et s’il reste 4 peu prés 
$600,000 en chiffres ronds sur les débentures....?—R. Vous avez. Vapproche du 
pont qui a occasionné une dépense d’un million de piastres; yous avez les piliers et le 
métal d’ancrage qui sont 1a, qui ne sont pas disparus; vous avez lA d’aprés ce que je 
peux voir au moins trois millions de piastres en actif qui n’est pas disparu. 

Q. Croyez-vous qu’il est possible pour nous de terminer tout, de faire face 4 toutes 
les dépenses que cela va occasionner avec six millions de piastres nouveaux?—R. Je 
crois que ¢a cotiterait beaucoup moins que six millions. 

Q. Beaucoup moins?—R. Oui, monsieur. 

Q. Eh bien, 4 peu prés; cinq millions, pensez-vous?—R. Naturellement, je ne 
suis pas ingénieur, mais ¢’est ma conviction intime que vous pourriez reconstruire le 
pont de Québec, le pont proprement dit pour moins de cing millions de piastres. 

Q. Dans le temps de l’arrangement d’octobre 1903, vous prétendiez qu’ayec les 
débentures du gouvernement vous pouviez finir le pont ; vous avez dit cela dans vos 
communications avec le gouvernement ; or, vous savez que méme si le pont ne s’était 
pas effrondé, nous ne le finissions pas avee six millions de piastres?—-R. Le pont et 
les approches sont deux choses différentes ; j’ai parlé des approches du pont, mais 
non du pont proprement dit. 

Q. Mais dans la lettre qui nous a été lue au Parlement, vous disiez au premier 
ministre en 1903 qu’avec ce que donneraient les débentures garanties par le gouverne- 
ment, Yon finissait complétement le pont; et vous savez que lon aurait pas pu le finir; 
méme en excluant les accidents, il aurait fallu une couple de millions au moins de 
plus i—R. Je ne suis pas prét a dire que cest ce que la compagnie a dit exactement; 
je voudrais avoir devant mci ce qu’on a soumis ; je ne sache pas qu’on a dit cela. 
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Q. A la fin d’une lettre du mois de d’octobre 1903, qui est ici, vous dites que le 
cout estimatif de l’entreprise terminée est d’environ six millions neuf cent mille 
piastres/—R. Ca fait sept millions cela; cA ne fait pas loin de sept millions. 

Q. Sur les contrats il reste beaucoup de dii encore, si ga été acheté d’une maniére 
normale?—R. Pas beaucoup autre chose que la main-d’euvre, parce que les estimés 
sont payés pour louvrage fait 4 Phenixville ; du moment que l’ouvrage finissait 
4 Pheenixville nous payions pour l’ouvrage; nous avions un homme sur les lieux; le 
gouvernement avait un homme 14 aussi. L’acier est presque tout prét, et si nous pou- 
vions utiliser les piliers et une partie de l’acier qui est manufacturé, nous pourrions 
construire 4 bien meilleur marché. Maintenant, l’ingénieur d’aprés les prix soumis 
pourra dire si cela peut se faire ou non; d’aprés mes informations, cela peut se faire. 
Le pont peut se construire en modifiant les plans, sur les piliers actuels; de sorte que 
ca ferait une économie considérable si la chose est possible. 

Q. Quelles sont les dépenses mensuelles pour salaires et loyer actuellement, ce 
qwon appelle dépenses courantes?—R. Une bagatelle, une douzaine de cents piastres 
par mois en chiffres ronds. 

Q. Ca comprend le trésorier, le secrétaire et |’ingénieur?—R. Oui, monsieur; et 
un clavigraphe. 

Q. Combien payez-vous par mois aux officiers?—R. Nous payons le secrétaire-sur 
le pied de $2,400 par année, ce qui fait deux cents piastres par mois; nous payons le 
trésorier cent piastres par mois; cela fait trois cents piastres par mois; l’ingénieur 
cing cents piastres, ce qui fait huit cents piastres par mois; vous avez aprés cela cent 
piastres pour différentes dépenses par mois, cela fait neuf cents piastres; 4 part le 
loyer, c’est tout ce qu’il y a dans les dépenses de la compagnie. 

Q. A’ combien se monte le loyer?—R. Le loyer coitte comme six ou sept cents 
piastres par année; je crois que nous ne payons pas cher pour ce loyer; nous avons 
loué assez bon marché du juge Bossé. 

Q. Avez-vous des hommes employés 4 garder le pont, ou ce qui est resté du pont; 
est-ce qu’il n’y a pas de dépenses occasionnées par le désastre méme?—R. Pas que je 
sache; nous n’avons pas d’hommes 1a. 

Q. Vous n’avez pas d’affaires 14 ?-R. Non, monsieur ; parce que la Phenix 
Bridge est responsable. . 

Q. Avez-vous eu quelques propositions de la compagnie Phenix Bridge Company 
en rapport avec la reconstruction du pont ? L’accident a eu lieu le 29 d’aott ?—R. Je 
ne sais pas si cela peut faire le sujet de l’enquéte ; ceci a rapport 4 des choses 
arrivées subséquemment 4 votre motion d’enquéte. Je refuse de répondre 4 moins que 
le comité le désire. 

Q. Le gouvernement est en possession de toutes ces négociations 2—R. Oui, mon- 
sieur ; nous les avons soumises au gouvernement ; alors, si le gouvernement veut vous 
les donner, c’est son affaire. 

Q. Du 27 au 29 aotit dans l’aprés-midi, date de l’accident, avez-vous eu vent de ce 
qui se passait au pont, des signes quwil y avait d’un écroulement 2—_R. Non, monsieur. 

Q. Vous n’avez rien su de cela du tout aR. J “étais a Ottawa, dans ce temps-la ; 
je crois qwil y a bien peu de gens qui pouvaient prévoir que le pont s’écroulerait le 
29 d’aott. : oe Bas 

Q. Savez-vous que pendant trois ou quatre jours, on a été en communication 
avec monsieur Cooper et la compagnie, au sujet de craquements, de choses insolites 
qui s’étaient manifestés?—R. M. McClure avait été envoye 4 New-York consulter 
M. Cooper ; dans ce temps-la je ne connaissals rien. i 

Q. Vous n’avez pas été informé de la chose?—R. Non, monsieur ; la sae 
nouvelle que nous avons eue ¢a été Pécroulement du pont. M. Robitaille a dit quwil 
avait été informé que mon frére était inspecteur pour da ECE UEE Ls du pont de 
Québec. Je dois déclarer ici que jamais aucun de mes fréres na ote directement ou 
indirectement concerné avec la compagnie du pont de Québec; il n’a jamais retiré 
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un seul centin ni directement ni indirectement de la compagnie du pont de Québec. 
Ceux qui ont dit cela ont di étre mal informés. Si on-a dit cela pour le plaisir de 
faire des insinuations, j’aime 4 mettre ces gens-lA en position de savoir que tout cela 
n’a jamais existé pour aucun de mes fréres ; et quand M. Robitaille a dit cela, il a 
certainement dit une chose qui n’était pas vraie. M. Robitaille a parlé de transac- 
tions immobiliéres que j’avais faites; c’est absolument faux; et quand il a parlé 
d@options de la compagnie du pont avec la Quebec Terminal Co., encore absolument 
faux. Quand M. Robitaille a dit que j’étais intéressé dans la Quebec Terminal Co., 
e@ était faux ; quand il a dit que j’étais premier ministre de la province de Québec 
quand cette derniére a voté un subside au pont de Québec, c’était encore faux. On se 
permet de dire n’importe quoi sur Je parquet de Ja Chambre, pour calomnier, mais 
quand on est sous serment, on n’en dit pas autant. Je veux que le public sache ce 
que je dis actuellement. Quant aux accusations portées contre la compagnie du 
pont pendant ma présidence, qu’on vienne les répéter ici, devant ce comité, et je ne 
- eraindrai pas de rencontrer mes accusateurs. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I notice it was not asked this morning: Mr. Robitaille, in a speech which was 
eriticized this morning said that your brother, Mr. Parent, was interested in this 
bridge some way or another? 

Mr. Monx.—I think that was explained. 

Mr. Roprrartte.—I explained that. 

Mr. Parent.—I say that if any one has any accusation against me or against the 
Quebec Bridge Company let them come now or at any time and proffer their accusa- 
tion; I am willing to meet them. There is no graft or anything whatever wrong with 
anything that this company has done, and I do not care who makes the statement to 
the contrary. : 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. That does not come within the scope of this reference. What we are called 
upon to find out is whether we have lost so much money, and if you can throw any 
light upon that we will be glad to hear you?—A. Incidental to that question it is 
sometimes asked where the money has gone to. The money has gone right into that 
work, every cent of it, and none of it has gone into any other place. We have nothing 
to hide and we have everything to gain by having it made clear. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You showed me a report this morning; do you want that put in?—A. I think 
it is just as well that it should be on the record. It is the first annual report of the 
directors of the Quebec Railway Bridge Company. 

(Exhibit 45 filed.) 


Mr. Lorenzo Rosiramte, recalled.—I have the figures here now, Mr. Chairman, 
to prove the deficit of $779,551, which are taken from the report of Mr. Collingwood 
Schreiber, Chief Engineer Railways and Canals, dated October 16, 1903, as printed 
in Sessional Paper No. 148, 1903. They are as follows-— 


Value of work done, engineering, Ge... 40 ee $1,416,394 
This amount works out in detail as : 

Substructure: i422 7 jagey eee - Sint CE AE: Ah OA oe 

Superstructure: - is. a. ah ie se 3) om PE eine dena 156,640 

Clearing land. §55.) Asai ey tae eae ee ee ie 195 

Engineering and land damages.. .. .. .. Be ee 42,200 


; fo makes a total amount of $1,416,394 as the value of the work done engineer- 
ing, &e. zi 
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Cashes: 
2900 6 Ody ao 5.9 Ne cock cn eee eee meee st 8E-Ses\ iy 
heathespreceeds of bonds:. .. ......... ..... Ete ae loo O19 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. Why should we add that to the $501,000; does not that $914,000 include it?— 
A. Yes, that is cash, and here is the bond value, which resulted, you will see by these 
figures, in making a total of the two of $1,198,141. 

Q. Of payments, that makes a balance due on the work of $218,2532—A. And 
other iadebtedness $561,298. 

Q Where do you get that?—A. Bonds, $472,000. 

Q. But isn’t that included in $283,2792—A. No, that is the proceeds of the bonds. 
Anyway, this is the way I make the figures up: 


Motalsbonds:--.- .- .... .. .. .. .. .. $472,000—that is a liability. 
Nntenesterm ss Gs Seen i ts 84,298 
ibiaguMee win oe pn ee Sr hy Ly Ls 25,000 
DIMPEISUGUChUNe MUCH. Litre 4s. sc. «2 2. 30,000 
ihatanakestastotaliofe.:3 4... 55... .. $561,298 


Balance due on work $218,253, and these items all added up make the indebtedness 
$779,551, as shown here, which is marked as a floating debt, and which is shown also 
by the letter given by Mr. Parent, which appears in the Sessional Paper, where he 
makes a report to the government at that time as follows. Speaking of the construc- 
tion of the bridge he says: 

“This has entailed an expenditure of all the proceeds of the paid-up stock of the 
company as well as the portion of the subsidies received, and left the company indebted 
in the sum of about $779,500. 

I just simply wanted to affirm that the statement I made in my speech was based 
on the report given by Mr. Schreiber. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 


TRANSLATION OF MR. PARENT’S EVIDENCE. 


Hon. S. N. Parent was called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Monk : 

Q. Did you really act as managing director of the Quebec Bridge Company 
while you were the president thereof ?—A. I acted as president. 

Q. Was there any manager ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact, did you not perform the duties of one ?—A. No, sir; I 
cannot say that. ; 

Q. There are witnesses who have said that you had done nine-tenths of the 
work ?—A. I may have worked a good deal without being manager. Ss 
: Q. You did not have that title, but in reality you did nine-tenths of the adminis- 
trative work?—A. I do not say that; I did considerable work, but cannot say that it 

ine- hs. 

io ea tell the committee what were the reasons you had for selecting Mr. 
Cooper as engineer 7A. Well, then, when we got tenders from the different com- 
panies, the first thing we had to do was to find a man competent to examine the plans. 
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Q. The different bridge companies #—A. The companies that had tendered. 
After taking information, Mr. Theodore Cooper, an engineer, of the city of New 
York, was recommended as the most capable man in regard to bridges, as an authority. 
That is what led us to select him; and we discovered that what had been told us about 
him was in accord with truth; he was an authority in that line. 

Q. Did that gentleman visit several times, the site of the bridge 7A. He cer- 
tainly went to visit it a few times. 

Q. About how often had he been on the ground ?—A. To my knowledge he was 
there when we were building the foundations (La substructure) when Mr. Davis was 
erecting the piers; he came a couple of times. 

Q. I think I can say that he went there a couple of times, is that correct 2—A. 
According to our arrangements Mr. Cooper was to go to the bridge about once a 
month, if he deemed it proper; he was to judge in that matter. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I believe he went there two or three times, was it not 
during the carrying on of the works /—A. He must have gone there three or four 
times, perhaps four or five times to the best of my knowledge, I believe that he went 
there three times. 

Q. Did he at that time inquire as to the capital and resources of the Phenix 
Bridge Company before entering into business with it ?—A. At that time, according 
to our information, the Phenix Company’s credit and the backing it had apparently 
from the Phenix Iron Company, made it a very powerful company for bridge con- 
struction. It was very well recommended. We went to Philadelphia to inquire as to 
its financial condition, and the reports we got in regard to the Phenix Bridge Com- 
pany were very favourable. 

Q. But, apart from this capital that you refer to, had the company to your know- 
ledge any resources that could be realized upon, and what were they ?—A. When we 
dealt with the Phenix Bridge Company, we took its credit as it was, with an addi- 
tional guarantee of one hundred thousand dollars; in consequence we made a contract, 
being convinced that the company would fulfil its obligations. 

Q. I understand of course that the company had a credit of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but did not that seem to you very small compared to the obligations that 
the company assumed towards you ?—A. There was sufficient in it; the drawback was 
ten per cent; in any case the contract speaks for itself. 

Q. Did you not inquire at the time if it were not possible to obtain either a 
higher credit or else to have the work of construction guaranteed 2—A. Well, after 
having discussed that question at the time we were satisfied that, with such guarantee 
and the recommendations that we received regarding the Phenix Bridge Company, as 
to the manner in which it had carried out its former contracts, we were making good 
arrangements with the company. 

Q. Could you not, for example, have taken a guarantee from the Phenix Iron 
Company, which seems to have commended this company for the undertaking ?—A. 
We obtained what, from our point of view, was a satisfactory and sufficient guarantee 
for the execution of the contract that we were making with the Phenix Bridge Com- 
pany. And, in fact, the Phenix Bridge Company, to the time of the accident, had 
perfectly fulfilled its obligations in regard to the work, as agreed upon with the 
Quebee Bridge Company. 

Q. Are you aware that the Phenix Iron Company was the parent of the Phenix 
Bridge Company ?—A. All that we knew was that the Phenix Iron Company helped 
the Phenix Bridge Company; I do not know in what manner, but it was either in sup- 
plying the iron or otherwise; in any case it assisted the Phenix Bridge Company. 

Q. Did you at that time study the relations existing between the two companies? 
—A. No, sir; not any more than did the directors of the banks; at the time they told 
us that they were satisfied that we should deal with the company. 

Q. Do you know anything of the financial standing of the Phenix Tron Company ? 
—A. No, sir; I know nothing about it. 
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Oe Yow know neither its capital nor its resources ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And I believe the question of giving additional guarantees beyond the hundred 
thousand dollars was not discussed by the board?—A. We had not discussed it with 
the Phenix Company ; I tried to get as many securities as I could. When we discussed 
the contract, according to the information we had at that moment, we deemed it 
proper to accept those guarantees as sufficient; if we could have had more, we would 
have accepted it, but we could not get any more. 

Q. When the 1,800 foot arch was substituted for the 1,600 foot one, what steps 
did your company take to assure itself as to the value and safety of the substitution ? 
—A. Our chief engineer, Mr. Cooper, as I told you a moment ago, was considered 
the best engineer for bridging, an authority, who claimed that none other could criti- 
cize him—not having a sufficient knowledge to do so; then we took his report, and it 
was he that made the suggestions that we accepted. 

Q. You did not deem it necessary to have the prudence of that change verified to 
control it?—A. We also had the opinion of Mr. Szlapka, who was the engineer of the 
Phenix Bridge Company, and who drew the plans; the engineer then agreed in saying 
that the change might be made. 

Q. Well, then, what was your information regarding Mr. Szlapka, was he a well 
known engineer?—A. In the United States, according to what I could hear—I knew 
him, he was an eminent man. 

Q. Do you know where that engineer studied, and what constructions he had 
already carried on?—A. I know that he has been for a number of years employed by 
the Phenix Bridge Company; he is considered to be a very able man in such matters; 
no, I did not follow him through his course of studies, I did not know where he 
studied. 

Q. Do you know any bridges that he built, himself, of which he had made the 
plans. ?—A. The Phenix Bridge Company could give better information than I could 
in that matter, for I did not follow him in his works. 

Q. You did not follow him in his works?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You seem to consider that it was he who made the plans of the bridge?— 
Ae Yes’ sir: 

Q. Is it really the case?—A. Yes, sir. according to my information ; but moreover, 
I do not think that it is denied; the report of the Royal Commission must give all 
those details. 

Q. What was the lowest tender for the building of the bridge; I see that you had 
several tenders?—A. Do you refer to the foundations (sous-structure) or to the 
superstructure ? j 

Q. Yes, sir; the superstructure. I see that the last day to receive tenders was the: 
1st March, 1899, and that they were called for in the month of September, 1898 ?—A. 
Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. What was the lowest tender ?—A. The question of cost had not then been 
considered, for we did not know what plans might be acepted. When we called for 
tenders we asked the companies to submit their plans; as to the cost, there could be 
ich plans would be accepted by the company. if it would 


uestion until we knew wh 
a bridge; we wanted to know what kind of plans would 


be a cantilever or a suspension 
be accepted. 
Q. How many tenders with plans, did you receiv 


four. 
Q. You received four 7A. Yes, sir; and according to Mr. Cooper’s report the 


Phenix Bridge Company’s tender was the most advantageous. 
Q. At that time was it a fixed price for the construction ?—A. 


i t such an undertaking at a fixed price. 
aN T find in the report of the Royal Commission that there was a difference of 


« i Phenix Bridge Company, and 
at that moment in the tender, in favour of the 2 : 
Bere see ccd 9A. Yes, sir; but you could not have a contract based on that ten- 


e 2A. T think that we received 


It was impossible 
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der; as the plans were, having been revised by Mr. Cooper in his report the conditions 
were then changed. 

Q. But Mr. Cooper recommended you the Phenix Bridge Company’s tender as 
being the best and the lowest ?—A. Yes, sir. I think so. 

Q. It was then at that moment the lowest—there can be no doubt as to that ?— 
A. Quite possible, I do not remember the figures, for it was of slight importance. ; 

Q. Are you aware that subsequently the work was not undertaken at fixed price 
but was undertaken according to the cost of iron ?—A. We had a schedule of prices 
fixed as mentioned in the contract. 

Q. You know that the prices of the Keystone Bridge Company were lower than 
those of the Phenix Bridge Company ?—A. I do not say that, I cannot, because the 
prices of the Keystone Company might appear lower, but we would not build on its 
plan for it was put aside; even though the figures were lower they would not have 
been acceptable to the company. 

Q. Am I to understand that, on the terms indicated by that company, and accord- 
ing to the agreements reached after the purchase of the tender, you maintain the 
Phenix Bridge Company was the lowest tenderer?—A. I considered that the Phenix 
Bridge Company, under the circumstances, offered more advantages. According to 
the engineer’s report it was the only acceptable tender. 

Q. But you admit, in any case, that that tender did not reform the basis of the 
contract afterwards made ?—A. There were a good many changes made in the figures ~ 
by the engineer, which changed the position. 

Q. A word now about the subscriptions of new sto¢ék: you will recall that in the 
agreement that you made with the government in the month of October, one thousand 
nine hundred and three, the company was to have secured two hundred thousand 
dollars of additional stock, which was to be paid up in cash and to be used to the extent 
of $188,000 to efface the interest on the old debentures?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You remember that 4—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were these conditions fulfilled by your company; that is to say, the company 
subscribed the two hundred thousand dollars of stock and the $188,000 were not at 
first paid to secure the interest on the debentures, but they were later on. 

Q. But, in fine, when you had certified to the government that that stock was 
paid in full, Mr. Davis’ cheque for $94,000 was still in suspense ?—A. The cheque 
was not in suspense; we had the cheque in hand, which cheque was absolutely equiva- 
lent to money for us. The sole reason why we kept back that cheque for a certain 
time, was that we did not wish Contractor Davis to contro] the stock of the company; 
it was understood at the time that when he subscribed for one hundred and nineteen 
thousand some hundred dollars, we would have the right to take from that amount the 
subscription that the railway companies intended to take; and, in fact, a short while 
after the Grand Trunk took twenty-five thousand dollars of the hundred and nineteen 
thousand, leaving to Mr. Davis 949 shares of stock, amounting to exactly $94,900. The 
Quebec Central was also to take twenty-five thousand dollars; this is the reason why 
we waited before placing that cheque in the bank. At the time the Quebec Central 
had no authorization to subscribe, its charter did not permit it, but later on it took 
twenty-five thousand dollars of stock from Mr. Sharples. 

Q. Instead of taking it from Mr. Davis?—A. Yes, sir. When that question was 
settled we had no further interest in waiting and we deposited the cheque in the 
bank. 

Q. Was the Federal Government aware of all these facts that you have just re- 
lated to the committee ?—A. I do not. know what the government had to do with that 
special matter of stock, but the moment the stock was subseribed we made it known to 
the goverment, that is all it required to know; and, in fact, so it was. 

Q. When you gave the government the certificate to the effect that the two hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been completely paid, did you make it aware that you had 
an unaccepted cheque of Mr. Davis, for $94,900, as forming part of the issue 2—A. 
That did not concern the government; its conditions were that we should subscribe two 
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hundred thousand dollars the moment we had paid up, from the company’s stand- 
point, we had met the views of the government. 

Q. Then, if you had the whole stock of two hundred thousand dollars subscribed 
in the same way you would have considered that 2_A. From the moment I had 
in hand a cheque that I could deposit in the bank, that could be cashed, I would con- 
sider absolutely that I was paid the amount of the stock. 

Q. Do you say that that cheque had been seen from the day it was dated until 
the day you banked it ?—A. If we had deposited the cheque I am firmly convinced 
that we would have been paid on presenting it. 

Q. Why did you not deposit it ?—A. For the reason that I have just given you, 
that is, because the railway companies were to take stock from Davis. We were not 
to deposit it before we knew whether or not the companies would take that stock; if 
the Quebec Central had taken twenty-five thousand dollars of stock, Mr. Davis’ cheque 
would have then been for twenty-five thousand dollars less. 

Q. You gave him a certificate stating that he was the bearer of the shares repre- 
sented by his stock ?—A. We considered it as having been paid. the fact of having 
delivered a certificate indicates that we considered (ourselves) as having been paid. 
Mr. Davis owed the company sixty-five thousand dollars, and, we had held back the 
certificates for the amount that he owed the company. 

Q. If I remember rightly it is indicated on the stub that the shares are held as 
securities ?—A. We had our certificate, we had not delivered that certificate. 

Q. Was not one issued ?—A. Yes, sir, but we kept it in our possession as guar- 
antee of the amount that he owed us. 

Q. Then, you issued that certificate to the effect that he was the holder of these 
shares and yet you kept his cheque, without presenting it at the bank, until one 
thousand nine hundred and seven ?—A. Yes, sir; until the Quebec Central had sub- 
seribed its amount. 

Q. In your opinion, this was none of the government’s business ?—A. No, sir, a 
pure question of administration on the part of the company; it only concerned our 
administration. 

Q. Were any members of the government aware of this ?—A. Not that I know. 

Q. Did Mr. Fitzpatrick know of it ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did the prime minister know of it 7—A. I cannot say; in any case if they 
knew it they did not learn it from me, and I cannot answer for others. 

Q. You know that Mr. Davis only withdrew that cheque after the settlement you 
had made of those credits, comprising the debentures first issued by the company ?— 
A. What debentures ? 

Q. Well, it was only after you had redeemed at par the first debentures to the 
amount of $47,200 that this cheque was found good, that is to say that you deposited 
it in the bank 2A. That was done after the payment of the debentures, that was 
done by the Federal Government. esas 

Q. Those debentures were paid by the Federal Government ?—A. Yes, sir; in the 
amount fixed by statute, which was paid out of the debentures. 

Q. What is the amount of the cheque that was drawn to pay those debentures 2 
Was it included in a higher amount ?—A. In an amount of eight hundred and ninety 


thousand and some dollars. 
Q. Had the company control of that sum 2—A. No; it was paid by the govern- 


ment to the Bank of Montreal, I think. 
Q. By cheques ?—A. I don’t know; it was a matter belonging to the Finance 
aa the government that assumes payment of all these amounts ?—A. The 
amount fixed in the statute had been paid by the government. 
Q. When the difficulty arose about the employment of an expert, by Mr. Schreiber, 
why did not the bridge company insist that such expert be appointed and act so that 
the company might benefit by the advice of that expert, without having to pay the 


cost of an investigation ? 
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Q. The bridge company never objected to that; on the contrary it was favourable 
to the government’s suggestion. I met Mr. Cooper myself, in regard to that matter, 
in New York; Mr. Cooper objected entirely to Mr. Nichol being associated with him 
in the construction of the bridge; he even went so far as to say that if we insisted he 
would resign his position. He even came to Canada to meet Mr. Schreiber and dis- 
cuss the question; the government had to choose between the resignation of Mr. 
Cooper and the appointment of Mr. Nichol. 

~ Q. Was not Mr. Cooper aware that the government had to approve of all the plans 
and specifications 7—A. Mr. Cooper knew that perfectly well, that is why the govern- 
ment, later on, had to appoint Mr. Cooper its representative. 

Q. Let us understand each other; Mr. Cooper was perfectly aware that the gov- 
ernment had reserved to itself the right to approve of the plans and specifications ?— 
A. Yes, sir, he must have known it. 

Q. Why could Mr. Cooper object to the government employing the person it 
desired to employ in order to assure itself of the efficacy of the plans ?—A. The 
reasons given by Mr. Cooper were these: If the government appoints an expert or a 
bridge engineer, that man might probably take upon himself to do certain things or 
to give instructions during the building that might clash with that which I might 
myself do; and as the affair is a large one I do not wish that anyone but myself should 
interfere in the control of the entire construction. His fear was that such a man 
might give instructions contrary to his own. Mr. Cooper considered at the time that 
Mr. Hoare was all he needed and that the latter would not take upon himself to do 
anything without consulting him. : 

Q. Tf the expert the government had decided to employ had found out the defects 
in the plans that have caused the disaster, would it not have been a good thing ?—A. 
Here is what might have happened: Mr. Cooper pretended that there was no man who 
could go over his work and J think that was pretty much the opinion of eminent 
engineers at that time; and on the other hand, if the government had appointed Mr. 
Nichol, if Mr. Cooper had resigned and that the accident of the 29th August had 
taken place all the same, the government would have been blamed far more for haying 
set Mr. Cooper aside, he who was considered the best of authorities—to take Mr. 
Nichol, who was not such; the situation would then have been worse. 

Q. Do you not know that the government could not have decided on those plans 
without consulting an expert /—A. The fact is that there was an expert with Mr. 
Cooper who was an authority. 

Q. Did you repeat all this to Mr. Cooper at the time—that it was something that 
could not be refused to the government?—A. Mr. Cooper knew it perfectly well, 
because we had discussed the question of choosing between the resignation of Mr. 
Cooper and that appointment; there was nothing else to do. 

Q. Well then, let us pass over that and let me ask you this: When the govern- 
ment gave way to Mr. Cooper’s desires, it had, however, since the Order in Council 
of the 15th August, 1905 (1903), ordained that the plans, all the plans, and all the 
changes thereto, should be submitted to it before being adopted. Here is what the 
Order in Council says: : : ‘ provided the efficiency of the structure be 
fully maintained up to that defined in the original specifications attached to the com- 
pany’s contract (Ex. 12), the new loadings proposed by the Quebee Bridge Company’s 
consulting engineer be accepted, &e., and that all plans be submitted to the chief 
engineer, and until his approval has been given, not to be adopted for work. /This 
order modified the Order in Council of July 21, 1903,—From that moment, that is 
from the adoption of the idea of taking the services of an expert, of Mr. Nichol, did 
the government examine all the plans, specifications and changes that had been made 
by Mr. Cooper in the construction of the bridge ?—A. The government, after the 
arrangement of 1903, approved of the plans and specifications and depended entirely 
upon Mr. Cooper for their execution. 

Q. Without having examined the plans again I suppose 2—A. Well, I do not 
knew whether or not Mr. Schreiber examined them several times. ‘ 
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Q. Since 1903, did the Department of Railways have any plans to examine?—A. 
ae Department of Railways will answer that question, for my part I did not follow 
. ee You do not know ?—A. I cannot know what takes place in the Department of 

ailways. 

Q. As president of the bridge company did you not know that since the Order in 
Council of the 15th August, 1903, the government had to decide on any plans ?—A. 
After having accepted the plans and specifications, as to the plans of details I think 
they entirely referred to Mr. Cooper. 

Q. Another point; since the disaster, did you examine, you and your co-directors, 
what was the financial standing of the Quebee Bridge Company; What is it today ?— 
A. I think that Mr. Bell submitted to you the other day figures in that connection; we 
owe the Bank of Montreal. 

Q. I do not think that Mr. Bell made any examination since the disaster 7—A. 
Since what disaster ? 

Q. Can you tell us, yourself, if the Quebec Bridge, Company is to-day able to pro- 
ceed with the repairs of the bridge 2—A. Under the circumstances, considering the 
accident that took place, we could not go on with the repairing, above all with the 
clause of the statute of 1903, by terms of which the government is to take over the 
bridge; it is impossible to do anything. 

Q. Has your company any financial resources to-day ?—A. No, the financial 
resources of the company are the amount that it put into the construction of the 
bridge. ‘ 

Q. That then is all the assets it has ? Is that so?-A. We have the piers and ap- 
proaches. 

Q. Have you had reports from the chief engineer since the disaster ?—A. From 
Mr. Cooper ? 

Q. No, from Mr. Hoare.—A. A special report ? 

Q. Yes, did you have any written report from Mr. Hoare ?—A. He made a report 
to the company estimating the damages of the accident at $1,800,000; that is about 
all I can recall. 

Q. Could the damages done there be repaired for one million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars ?—A. If we estimate the damages ‘at that sum I presume so, because only 
a part of the work has fallen, a part that was not entirely completed; so that the 
northern part is entirely intact. 

Q. But if the plan is defective would not the northern part have to be altered ?— 
A. That is something the engineers would have to decide; they would have to decide 
if the part of metal at present manufactured could be used in the new construction. 

Q. Has the Bridge Company any debts outside the guaranteed debentures, outside 
what has been mentioned as being due the Bank of Montreal and outside of what may 
be due to the Department of Customs ?—A. [The company may owe something. 

Q. About how much ?—A. The amount cannot be great; we have a pending 
claim from the Quebec Improvement Company for right-of-way. 

Q. What is the amount ?—A. It is for thirty-two acres of land we had then 
taken; arbitrators were appointed; the arbitrators granted, I think, a sum of $26,000, 
our arbitrator dissenting; he valuated between four and five thousand dollars, as far 
as I can remember, a little more than four thousand dollars. We went to appeal. we 
contested the decision of the arbitrators; we had the judgment. of the Superior Court, 
which was against us, set aside by the Court of Appeals, which reversed that jude- 
ment; there was an appeal to the Privy Couneil, which maintained the judgment of 
the Court of Appeals. According to what I understand to-day the Quebec Improve- 
ment Company would accept in settlement of their claim the sum of $14,000. 

Q. What is this Quebec Improvement Company 2 Who are the parties interested 
$n it 2A. I know that the president is Sir Alphonse Pelletier; the manager is a Mr. 


Stuart, as far as I can remember. 
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Q. Do you know the directors?—A. I do not know the directors; I am told there 
are five or six directors, amongst whom is J. T. Ross, and I don’t know if Hon. 
Senator Belcourt is not one; to say truly, I do not know the directors. 

Q. Let us speak of the last debentures issued; was not all the issue made ?—A. 
Yes, sir, $6,678,200. i 

Q. How much of that issue has been, up to the present, used in the construction 
of the bridge; does anything of it remain ?—A. All the amount is spent; it has been 
transferred to the Bank of Montreal for advances made; as the bank advanced us, I 
think, 80 to 85 per cent on the debentures, some debentures should remain, an amount, 
I presume, of seven to eight hundred thousand dollars, being taken at par by the 
government; which amount has not been spent. 


At one o’clock, the committee took recess. 


Mr. PARENT’s examination resumed. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Mr. Parent, you last spoke of a sum of eight hundred thousand dollars, approx- 
imately, that had been paid by the government, through the Bank of Montreal, 
-immediately after the arrangement of October, 1903; should not that amount, to be 
paid by the government, have been authorized by your board of directors?—A. Quite 
so; that was the basis of the statute of 1903. : 

Q. It was the bridge company that had authorized that payment? It was done 
through the intervention of the government?—A. It had been paid by the government 
with the consent of the company, and from the debentures authorized by the govern- 
ment, guaranteed by the government. 

Q. Why were the payments made after that by your company, and why were 
those payments made by the government?—A. Because the government had all the 
accounts in hand; the estimates of the engineers, the amount fixed by the statute; 
instead of paying to the company, which would have been the same thing, it paid 
directly to the bank. 

Q. Are those the same that were audited by Mr. Bell, the Department of Railways 
Auditor?—A. Mr. Bell had audited everything included from 1903. : 

Q. Have you the details of those payments?—A. No, sir; I have nothing myself. 

Q. They are contained in Mr. Bell’s audit?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you said what remained of realizable debentures to-day?—A. I think 
the bank being paid, there ought to remain to-day between eight hundred and nine 
hundred thousand dollars in the Bank of Montreal. 

Q. Did the Quebec Bridge Company receive any advances since the disaster?—A. 
From the government ? = 

Q. Out of the debentures?—A. Yes, sir; there was a special account for the cosh 
of administration. 

Q. How much was that account?—A. It is in the statement that was furnished 
you by Mr. Ross or Mr. Bell; it is the account already produced.. 

Q. It is a considerable sum; could you say into what it is divided for the costs of 
administration?—A. The costs of administration consist in very little ; that which Mr. 
Butler has approved of so far for rent or the employees of the company is paid; now, 
for some time back they have discontinued paying the salary of the secretary and of 
the engineer. 

Q. Is the payment of those salaries suspended?—A. It is already suspended by. 
the government, but not by the company; the government does not pay. 

Q. Have you any understanding with the officers of the company, such as the 
secretary-treasurer, or the chief engineer, regarding the salaries ?7—A. According to the 


opinion of our advisers their time ends in the month of September next; we cannot 
put them out before their time is up. 
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Q. So that, according to the opinion of your advisers, the salaries of those three 

otha still goes on?—A. With the company, but the government does not pay 
a But cies to you, it is a debt of the company ?—A. Yes sir; especially con- 

sidered as such. 

Q. Are there suits taken against the Quebec Bridge Company on account of this 
disaster, law suits?—A. Not to my knowledge; I did not see any of such cases before 
the Board. 
sd Q. ie the Phenix Bridge Company sued in Quebec?—A. Yes, sir, I am told 
it is sued. 

Q. By several interested parties?—A. Yes, sir, by several of those interested. 

Q. Have you had occasion to find out what was the amount of the suit?A. No, 
sir; I know that several actions were taken out, according to what the engineer told 
me, but I do not know the amounts; moreover, the amount does not always indicate 
the vaue of a claim, for often an action is taken out for $10,000 (ten thousand dollars) 
that is subsequently settled for one thousand. 

Q. Did the relatives of all the victims take out actions?—A. I do not think that 
all took them. 

Q. Can you tell about the proportion?—A. I cannot say, for that does not concern 
me; the Phenix Bridge company will settle its own affairs; the Quebec Bridge Com- 
pany does not pretend to be responsible for the losses of life that took place there. 

Q. But, in the case of a settlement with the government, do you not think that 
these matters should be taken into consideration?—A. Well, the Quebec Bridge Com- 
pany not being responsible the government has nothing to do with it. 

Q. Have you an opinion from your advisers that the Quebec Bridge Company 
is in no way responsible for the disaster in regard to the victims?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have that opinion?—A. Yes, sir. I think we have the opinion given 
jointly by Hon. Mr. Casgrain, by Hon. Mr. Taschereau, and by Mr. Edward Dorion, 
lawyers. The Quebec Bridge Company is not responsible for the losses of life or the 
damages caused by the wounds or otherwise; it is not the employees of the Quebec 
Bridge Company, but the employees of the Phenix, and it is the latter that should be 
held legally responsible for that accident, although naturally the Phenix Bridge 
Company claims not to be in fault. In any case the opinion of the advisers whom we 
conculted, and whom I have just named, is that the Quebec Bridge Company is not 
responsible for the accident. 

Q. As to:assets, has the Quebec Bridge Company at present directly or indirectly, 
any immovable property, apart from the approaches to the bridge ?—A. Apart from 
the approaches to the bridge I know of none. 

Q. There are no options on the Iands?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. But you would not know it if there were any, you are the president ?—A. 
Well, since I do not know of any there should not be any; all that has been said 
about options, either on the floor of the House or elsewhere, is entirely false. eis 

Q. Did your company place itself in communication with the disaster; did it 
furnish the government information as to the affairs of the company sas The com- 
pany had asked the government to help it to pay the costs of administration while 
awaiting the settlement of the question regarding the government, that is to say 
whether it shall or not take over the bridge. 

Q. Had you submitted to the government or to any one on the part of the gov- 
ernment a statement of the company’s affairs /—A. The government auditor, Mr. Bell, 
was sent each month to make an audit of the books; he was absolutely acquainted 
with the affairs of the company. Mr. Butler was obliged to examine the accounts to 
have them paid, the government could not have been better acquainted with them than 
we Did the company approach the government regarding what it had to do on that 
occasion ?—A. At the time we had an interview with the prime minister and with 
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Mr, Fielding also, in the interests of the Bridge Company to ask for additional aid; 
that is the only communication we had with the government. 

Q. Is there any correspondence on that subject ?—A. No; that was done verbally. 

Q. What did you ask from the government, assistance; that it should- 7A, 
We desired the government to advance the cost of administration until it would de- 
cide to take over the bridge from the company. 

Q. What is the attitude of the Bridge Company to-day ? Does the company pro- 
pose to go on with that work itself?—-A. No, sir; moreover, at the time of the arrange- 
ment of 1903, by the fact that the government gave itself the right to take over the 
bridge on condition of reimbursing the shareholders their stock plus ten per cent 
and five per cent interest, it placed us practically beyond any possible action, 

Q. Make me understand what is the attitude of the company to-day; does it ask 
the government to continue to assist it, or does it ask the government to take over, to 
exercise its option?—A. The company is not to-day in a position to dictate to the 
government what it wants to have; I think it has a well defined idea that the govern- 
ment should take over the undertaking, even though the company were to ask some- 
thing else, but the company does not ask it. 

Q. Do you remember how many separate contracts you had with the Phrenix 
Bridge Company; all the construction was not comprised in the same contract 2—A. 
All the contracts are produced. 

Q. From memory could you say how many contracts you made ? one was divided, 
I think into three, four or five?—A. The principal contract comprises nearly all; I 
think there was a small contract passed for the anchor piers, but as to the large under- 
takings there is only one contract. All the contracts were placed in the hands of the 
Royal Commissioners; they are produced here. 

Q. I find a contract of the 12th April, 1900, with the Phoenix Bridge Company 
for the superstructure, a second contract with the Phenix Bridge Company for ap- 
proaches and spans, dated 19th December, 1900, and a third contract, of the 19th 
January, 1903, with the Phenix Bridge Company as to the span of the principal arch; 
were there any other contracts apart from those three ?—A. No, sir; not that I know 
of. 


Q. As to Mr. Davis, does he not appear to have made a profit of forty per cent on 
the debentures ?—~A. Perhaps from your point of view, not from mine. 

Q. Explain then your point of view; was there not a profit of forty per cent on 
the debentures ?—A. Mr. Davis, as the contractor for the Quebec Bridge, was to be 
paid in cash; we paid him eighty per cent in cash; we paid him twenty per cent that 
r-mained of the debentures of 472,000 dollars; while the work was done on our 
account, he paid interest to the bank, while as to us the work went on without the 
payment of interest; the debentures did not bear interest, before the completion of 
the work at the end of December, 1902, so that Mr. Davis did not make forty per cent; 
you must deduct the interest that he paid the bank; during that while we owed that 
amount which we did not pay. 

Q. Do you mean to say that he borrowed from the bank on his debentures ?—A. 
Certainly from the bank which furnished him the funds; naturally he was obliged to 
pay interest on the money advanced by the bank: as to us. we paid nothing. 

Q. Well. that interest on a couple of hundred thousand dollars for the time that 
this went on was not considerable; it is not reason for saying that he did not make 
forty per cent on the value of the debentures?—A. Even if it were thirty thousand ~ 
dollars, those thirty thousand taken from the amount would not give forty per cent, 
we must consider the position of the company; that which may appear an advantage 
for Mr. Davis according to the arrangement of 1903 is not one; if the government had 
guaranteed the debentures, he would have taken a great risk. 

Q. Did he take a risk?—A. A great risk, from my point of view, in advancing 
money to a company that had nothing else than the subsidies obtained from the goy- 
ernment. 
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Q. According to your calculations, then, the debentures were worth nothing ?—A. 


. Iam not ready to say that the debentures were worth nothing, but they were certainly 
’ not worth sixty cents on the dollar; for a commercial corporation; we could not have 


sold them at the time, for sixty per cent, what we should consider is the market from 
the company’s standpoint; at that time labor was cheap, the prices submitted to us 
were reasonable; all we had to do was to take the chances of obtaining good results; 
that is to say, in 1903 the $472,000 on which you claim that sixty per cent was obtained 
really only represents the amount of the work, if instead of building in 1900 we had 
built in 1903, there would have been a difference, and as a matter of fact the Bridge 
Company benefited by the advantageous times. 

Q. When you obtained the quasi certainty, or rather the certainty, since you had 
it, that the government would pay the debentures at par, was it not your duty as 
business men to settle with Mr. Davis as to what you owed him, what was really due 
him for the work done, instead of giving him an opportunity of making that specula- 
tion ?—A. If we had had the money at our disposal to do what you suggest, probably 
we would have done it, but even in not doing so we considered we were making a 
good bargain for the company. 

Q. Is that not the reason why the government exacted of you that the discount 
of forty per cent should be paid by others than by him before guaranteeing the deben- 
tures?—-A. When we built those piers and when we found ourselves short of money, 
we deemed it proper to make a request to the government; the question came in the 
form of a guarantee of the debentures; now, I cannot say that such is the reason 
for which the government exacted the payment of $200,000 in stock; it certainly was 
not a reason that had been discussed with me; but there was this: the government 
wanted that the Bridge Company should subscribe a sum of $200,000, so as to interest 
to a.greater degree the people of Quebec who desired to go into the undertaking and 
above all to have the support of the railway companies who also desired to enter into 
the affair. 

Q. Why did the government exact that the sum of $200,000 be employed before 
the issue of bonds, to extinguish the discount, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment?—A. I believe that the government thought well to do the thing but there 
were no reasons given at the time. 

Q. Finally the thing was not done?—A. It was done later on. 

Q. Don’t you think it would have been better, since the debentures were worth 
nothing according to the directors, to have made a compromise with Mr. Davis and 
to have said to him: ‘ the securities that you have are worth nothing, give us an option 
to buy them back within a certain delay?’—A. If you read the contract you will see. 
that we had a right to return our debentures to make a pool for those same debentures ; 
but it was not done. 

Q. Mr. Davis anyway made a profit of some one hundred and eighty odd thousand 
dollars?—A. If Mr. Davis had made a contract for a lower price than the work cost 
him, then, instead of making a profit, he would have had a loss. 

Q. What are the interests of which you speak 7A. The interests for the money 


that he had obtained while he was doing the work for us and which we did not pay. 


Q. Discounts in the bank ?—A. Certainly; the bank did not advance money to 


Mr. Davis without intersst. 
Q. How do you know that he was obliged to have recourse to discounts ?—A. 
Because I saw the bank account at the time and it was a well known fact to all who 
re dealing with Mr. McDougall. 
i Q. Do you know how much those interests amounted to?—A. They must have 
amounted to from twenty to thirty thousand dollars. 
Q. For advances of money 2—A. Interest for advance for the Quebec bridge. 
Q. Why did he do that, since he had $96,000, as you stated this morning ?—A. 
TI am speaking of 1902; the cheque came in 1904; it was after that, after the subscrip- 


tion of the new stock; it is not the same transaction. 
6—13 
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Q. Explain to me, then, that affair of interests, when did the Bridge company 
commence to pay interest on the debentures?—A. When Mr. Davis had finished the 
piers, had finished the substructure of the bridge, about the month of December, 1902, 
we were not paying interest; we paid no interest on the debentures of Mr. Davis from 
1900 to 1902. 

Q. Are you aware, Mr. Parent, that, after 1903, plans and specifications had been 
submitted to the government for approval ?—A. After the arrangement of 1903 
there «were plans that had been submitted to the government for approval and that 
had been approved. 

Q. Approved by the government ?—A. Yes, sir; to conform, to the statute of 
1903. 

Q. If I rightly understand the report of the Royal Commission, the government 
after 1903 did not exercise its rights to approve the plans that it had possessed ?—A. 
Well, the plans of details # 

Q. Were they submitted to the government ?—A. No, sir, the plans of details 
were submitted to the engineer who was Mr. Cooper, in New York; after the govern- 
ment had accepted Mr. Cooper as engineer, Mr. Cooper had the conclusive control of 
the undertaking as regards the plans, the plans of details furnished day by day; and 
for those who did not know the plans of the company I might say that we had about 
enough to nearly fill this room. 

Q. I find by the documents that the government had decided to select another 
engineer 7—A. No, sir; there must have been an order in council by which Mr. Cooper 
had been accepted by the government when Mr. Nichol had been set aside. 

Q. Well, then, the order in council of the 21st July, 1903, specially authorizes 
Mr. Schreiber to select a special engineer to report upon the plans and that order was 
rescinded the 15th August, 1903, with the understanding that the company should-con- 
tinue to have control of the plans, but I find nowhere that the government had chosen 
Mr. Cooper to be the engineer ?—A. He had been chosen as engineer by the govern- 
ment; I do not know the report of the commission but as a matter of fact there is no 
doubt that Mr. Cooper acted for the Quebec Bridge Company at that time. 

Q. Then, Mr. Cooper was the Phenix Company’s engine*r 7—A. No, sir. he was 
the engineer of the Quebec Bridge Company, and the Phoenix Company’s engineer was 
Mr. Zlespka. 

Q. Who put you in communication with Mr. Cooper; was it not the Phenix 
Bridge Company ?—A. No, sir; we had correspondence at that time; we got informa- 
‘tion as to where the best engineer was; several names were given, and we decided on 
Mr. Cooper as being the most competent man; he was the best of the three that had 
been suggested to us. 

Q. Then your pretension in a word is that Mr. Cooper was at the same time en- 
gineer of the Quebec Bridge Company and engineer of the government ?—A. En- 
gincer of the Bridge Company and engineer of the government after Mr. Nichol had 
been set aside for Mr. Cooper who was to resign if Mr. Nichol was appointed: Mr. 
Cooper did not wish that an engineer whom he knew to be inferior to himself should 
be associated with him when he himself took the risks. : 

Q. Did not the Board of Directors make some estimate of what it would require 
to finish the bridge 7—~A. Well, those estimates were about the same as the former 
ones. 

Q. Could you tell the committee what would have to be done to complete the 
bridge, to make a new one, in fine to make the bridge 2—A. We cannot say that at 
present, before a commission of engineers decides what is to be done; if we can use 
the present piers and a part of the steel that is manufactured, the undertaking would 
cost much less than if we were obliged to have new piers and a new superstructure: 
there are engineers who could answer on this. If you take the present piers and a 
part of the material, I still think that the bridge can be built for seven or eight mil- 


lion dollars, including the approaches; if you add the losses to this—the question as 
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to the responsibility will be decided—I presume that it might go to between nine and 
ten million dollars. 

Q. If the government takes over the undertaking, according to you, according 
to your interpretation, should it reimburse the Quebee government and the City of 
Quebec what these two have contributed?—A. I think the statute gives the government 
the power to place them in the same position as the Federal government itself, that is 
to say that they would be jointly interested in the undertaking. 

Q. What statute is that?—A. Of 1903; I have not seen it since that time; only the 
government should refund to the municipality and the Province of Quebec the sub- 
sidies that they voted, if they so desire; I think that the clause of the statute places 
them on the same footing, if there are dividends to be drawn, or something like that. 

Q. Does Mr. Cooper’s salary still go on?—A. No, sir. 

Q. He had a right to so much per year?—A. Yes, sir; when he worked for us; 
but since the bridge fell down he has had nothing to do. 

Q. Are you sure that he is not retained as consulting engineer at three thousand 

‘some odd dollars?—A. I do not think that Mr. Cooper intends to put in a claim as 
engineer; he will be answerable like the contractor for the damages incurred which were 
principally occasioned by his fault. When Mr. Cooper did not come to the Quebec 
Bridge he often sent his associate, Mr. Berger, to replace him; the latter was also a 
very able engineer. 

Q. I see there is a question in clause 21 of the agreement of October, 1903, of the 
settlement of the claims or of the contributions of the government and of the City of 
Quebec ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this accepted by the government and the City of Quebec, were you mayor 
of the City of Quebec at the time?—A. It was I who insisted on having that clause. 

Q. According to you the city as well as the government of Quebec are bound?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Could not the city and the government of Quebec, if the Federal Government 
were to take possession of the bridge, claim the refund of their contributions?—A. 
You have the statute before you, you can find out the worth of those claims. 

Q. I am asking you if that is not the true situation to-day?—A. All the rights 
that the government and the City of Quebec can exercise they will exercise; the statute 
speaks for itself, you can interpret it as you please. 

Q. Then there is nothing you can tell us beyond clause 21?—A. No, sir; that is 
the basis of a contract; it is worth whatever it is worth. 

Q. You have never found out what would be the inclinations of the Government 
and of the City of Quebec if the Federal Government were to exercise its power to 
take over the bridge?—A. No, sir, it is an obligation that was imposed on the Federal 
Government, it would be for it to look to it. 

Q. I ask you, in your capacity as president of the Bridge Company, if you can say 
what would occur; would the city and the government of Quebec lay claims?—A. 
When the Federal Government takes over the undertaking it will see what it can do 


with these parties. : 
Q. It is an undecided affair?—A. I know nothing about it; I do not know the 


government’s intentions. 
Q. Lou have not found out since the disaster A. The government being the 


judge i r. it is for it to decide what to do. 

ey Tf a Beet were to ask you what would become of the sum of $550,000, 
the contributions of the city and government of Quebec?—A. I would tell the gov- 

j haye to find out. 

Be eerat ee ec you have no doubt that the refund would be claimed? 
—A. It is more than I can say; it is a national undertaking that interests everybody ; 
i in view of the accident, that those corporations would voluntarily 
f the province of Quebec, I would act in that way. 


it is quite possible, Ww 
desist; if I were prime minister 0 
6—134 
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Q. If the Federal Government undertook to finish the works?—A. It must be 
remembered that when those corporations subscribed to the undertaking they did so 
without any expectation of reimbursement. 3 ee 

Q. Do you think that the shareholders, seeing that it is a national and patriotic 
undertaking, would give the refund-of their shares?—A. As to me, personally, if it 
were a question of life or death for the bridge, I am ready to say that I would not hold 
to a cent of my money; I would have no hesitation, as far as T am concerned, in 
renouncing my shares, for when I went into the undertaking I did not do so for any 
purpose of speculation; I did it in a philanthropic spirit, for the good of the city of 

uebec. 
° Q. I find that to remove the shareholders according to the agreement of 1903, it 
would require the giving of nearly $387,500, there are $250,000 in round figures, a 
bonus of 10 per cent that represents $25,000, that is to say, $387,000; this is a consid- 
erable sum?—A. Well, the capital stock with the ten per cent is $291,500, which the 
government would have to pay to the shareholders apart from the simple interest to 


be added; in return for that the government takes possession of all that belongs to , 


the company, that is to say of what has been put into the undertaking to the present, 
$263,000 of stock that had been spent on the undertaking; moreover the subsidy of the 
City of Quebec amounts to $290,000 net, the discount taken from the $300,000, and 
the $250,000 of the local government besides the $374,000 that the Federal Government 
gave on its million; the government by the fact, would free itself of the $625,000, the 
balance of its million. 

Q. Since 1903’it has been exempt from paying the balance of its million? 
Yes, sir, by the arrangements that it had made. I should say that if to-day the piers 
and the existing work could be utilized, if the piers that cost a million and a quarter 
to the company you could not build for two millions, then the government would have 
a benefit. 

Q. It is a question of whether or not the works could be used; you heard Mr. 
Holgate’s evidence?—A. As to the using of all the works, the engineers will decide 
later on; but assuredly in the case that those piers can be utilized you have therein 
the value of two million dollars, when they only cost a million and a quarter. 

Q. If things take place as we have reason to believe they will, the government, 
apart from six millions and some hundred thousand dollars that it has spent will 
be obliged to spend about as much more before the undertaking is completed. Do 
you think that with ordinary precautions we can have a bridge that will not cost 
much less than from twelve to fifteen millions?—A. No, sir; even though you were to 
build the bridge anew there cannot be any question of twelve million dollars. 

Q. When we were asked to vote a million dollar subsidy it was said that the 
bridge would cost four million dollars?—A. I think that according to Hansard the 
idea was to have a railway bridge; when the Quebec government voted its subsidy 
it laid down as a special condition that it should be a bridge for carriages and foot 
passengers; then the plans were subsequently amended. 

Q. We have six million of dollars that have vanished; and if there remain about 
$600,000 in round figures on the debentures 7A. You have the approach to the 
bridge that cost a million dollars; you have the piers and the anchorage metal that are 
there, that have not disappeared; you have there, from what I can see, at least three 
millions of dollars of assets that have not disappeared. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for us to complete all, to meet all the expenses 
that it will demand with six millions of dollars more?—A. I think it would cost much 
less than six millions. 

Q. Much less?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, about how much; five millions do you think?—A. Naturally I am not 
an engineer, but it is my inmost conviction that you can rebuild the Quebec bridge, 
the bridge properly, speaking, for less than five million dollars. 


Ace 
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Q. At the time of the agreement of October, 1903, you claimed that with the 
government debentures you could build the bridge; you had said that in your com- 
munications with the government; now, you know, that even had that bridge not fal- 
len we could not have completed it with six millions of dollars?—A. The bridge and 
the approaches are two different things, I spoke of the approaches to the bridge, but 
not of the bridge itself. 

Q. But in the letter that was read to us in parliament, you said to the Prime 
Minister in 1903, that with what the debentures guaranteed by the government would 
give the bridge would be completely finished; and you know that it could not have 
been finished; even apart from the accidents, it would have required a couple mil- 
lion more?—A. I am not prepared to say that that is what the company exactly said; 
I would need to have before me what was submitted; I do not know that that was said. 

Q. At the end of a letter of the month of October, 1903, which is here, you say 
that the estimated cost of the completed work is about six million nine hundred . 
thousand dollars?—A. That makes seven millions; it is not far from seven millions. 

Q. On the contracts a good deal remains yet due, if the purchases were done in 
a nominal way?—A. Not much more than the labour, for the estimates for the work 
done at Pheenixville we paid for the work; we had a man on the ground; the goyern- 
ment had also a man there. The steel is nearly all ready, and if we could utilize the 
piers and a part of the manufactured steel, we could build at a much lower cost. Now, 
the engineer according to the prices submitted, can tell me if that can be done or not; 
according to my information, it can be done. The bridge can be built, by changing 
the plane, on the present piers; so that it would be a considerable saving if the thing 
is possible. 

Q. What are the monthly expenses for salaries and present rent, what is called 
current expenses?—A. A trifle, in round figures about twelve hundred dollars per 
month, 

Q. Does that include the treasurer, the secretary, and the engineer?—A. Yes, sir, 
and a typewriter. 

Q. How much do you pay a month to the officials?—A. We pay the secretary on 
the basis of $2,400 a year, making $200 per month; we pay the treasurer one hundred 
dollars per month; that makes three hundred dollars per month; the engineer five 
hundred dollars, making eight hundred dollars per month; you have after that 
one hundred dollars for different expenses per month; which makes nine hundred 
dollars; apart from the rent this is all the expenses of the company. 

Q. How much is the rent?—A. The rent amounts to between six and seven hun- 
dred dollars per year; I think we do not pay dear rent; we leased at quite a low price 
from Judge Borse. apy 

Q. Have you men hired to watch the bridge, or what remains of the bridge; are 
tthere no expenses caused by the disaster itself?—A. Not that I know of; we have no 
men there. : ; 

Q. You have no business there 2—_A. No sir; because the Phenix Bridge Com- 
pany is responsible. 

Q. Did you have any proposals from the Phenix Company in regard to the recon- 
struction of the bridge? The accident took place on the 29th, August?—A. I do not 
know if that belongs to the subject of this investigation; this relates to matters sub- 
sequent to your motion for an inquiry. I refuse to answer, unless the ‘committee 


desires it. alle 
Q. The government is in possession of all those negotiations?—A. Yes, sir; we 


submitted them to the government; so if the government wishes to give them to you, 


it is its business. 
Q. Fom the 27th to the 29th August in the afternoon, on the day of the accident, 


did you get wind of what was taking place at the bridge—the signs of a falling ?—A. 
No, sir. 
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Q. You knew nothing about that at all?—A. I was in Ottawa at that time; I 
think there are very few people who could have foreseen that the bridge would fall on 
the 29th August. ; 

Q. Do you know that during three or four days there were communications with 
Mr. Cooper and with the company, regarding cracking and shakiness that were appar- 
ent?_A. Mr. McClure has been sent down to New York to consult with Mr. Cooper; 
at that time I knew nothing about it. 

Q. You had not been informed of the thing?—A. No, sir; the first news that we 
received was the falling of the bridge. Mr. Robitaille had said that he was informed 
that my brother was inspector for the Quebec Bridge Company. I may here state that 
none of my brothers were ever directly or indirectly concerned with the Quebec Bridge 
Company; he never received a single cent, either directly or indirectly, from the Quebec 
Bridge Company. They who said that must have been wrongly informed. If it was 
said for the pleasure of making insinuations, I desire to place those people in a posi- 
tion to know that no such thing ever existed for any of my brothers; and when Mr. 
Robitaille said that he certainly said what was not true. Mr. Robitaille spoke of real 
estate transactions that I had carried on; it is absolutely false; and when he spoke 
of options of the Bridge Company with the Quebec Terminal Company,it was still 
absolutely false. When Mr. Robitaille said that I was interested in the Quebec Ter- 
minal Company, it was false; when he said that I was Prime Minister of the province 
when the latter voted a subsidy to the Quebec Bridge, it was still false. On the floor 
of the House anything is said to calumniate, but when on oath there is not so much 
said. J want the public to know what I now state. As to the accusations brought 
against the Bridge Company during my presidency let them be repeated before this 
committee, and I have no fear to meet my accusers. — 


, 


Hovse or ComMons, 
CommMiTTEE Room No. 62, 
Tuerspay, July 7, 1908. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, pre- 
siding. 


Hon. W. S. Fretpine, Minister of Finance, called, and examined. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I will just ask you at once the questions that I have taken note of. Can you 
give the committee, Mr. Fielding, any idea of the present financial resources of the 
Quebec Bridge Company?—A. I could not, Mr. Monk, without reference to papers. 
It is not a matter with which I have been very closely associated myself. I would 
have to refer to my officials for that information. 

Q. But speaking in a general way, Mr. Fielding, have you come to some con- 
clusion in regard to their power to pay their liabilities?—A. I have not heard any 
question raised as to their ability to pay the present liabilities, but, of course, with 
the condition of the bridge, requiring a large amount of new money, I do not imagine 
that the present arrangements are at all sufficient to cover what will be needed. But I 
have not had my attention drawn to any question as to their ability to pay their pre- 
sent indebtedness. 

Q. Your attention has not been drawn to that?—A. I have not heard any com- 
plaint made on that score to my knowledge. 
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_Q. Have you any doubt that, as things are at present, taking the present situation 
as it ig to-day, the government will have to pay the entire amount of the guaranteed 
bond issue?—A. Oh, I can’t say that—we took the power, as you are probably aware, 
Mr. Monk, to loan the company the amount of money set forth in their bond issue 
and we have exercised 'that power to a certain extent. I have always assumed that 
we would have to exercise it. That means that we would lend to the Bridge Company 
the amount of the guaranteed bonds. Instead of their advancing it we decided that 
we would finance and loan them the money. That is the way the matter now stands. 

Q. But supposing their liquidation took place to-day and that the government 
gave no further assistance but matters would have to follow the ordinary course, you 
do not doubt that the government would have to pay these guaranteed bonds?—A. 
Unquestionably. 

Q. Or if anything has been advanced upon them?—A. The government must 
respond to the guarantee, but as to what the position of the company may be in the 
event of liquidation, that is rather a matter of opinion in which I would not presume 
to say anything. 

Q. Do you know of any resources that the company have that would pay these 
advances made to them?—A. Nothing.except their modest amount of stock which was 
subscribed and which I presume has gone, by this time, into the general work. I know 
of no other resources than the government guarantee. I have always assumed that in 
one form or another the government must take the responsibility of providing for the 
work, 

Q. So that at the present moment the government would stand in this position: 
it would have to pay all that has been advanced upon the guaranteed bond issue and 
also stand to lose the amount it has paid on the subsidy of a million dollars that was 
partly paid? Is not that the position?—A. We never treated the subsidy as lost. We 
had paid over a portion of that subsidy and then, the other scheme of a guarantee 
being adopted, the Subsidy Act was cancelled. We never treated it quite as a loss; it 
was a contribution to a work of a national character. I have never heard the expres- 
sion used before, that the government would have to lose the subsidy. 

Q. I mean by that if we had to ascertain how much the bridge cost, say at the 
present moment, we would take first the amount advanced from the subsidy, being 
the first advance, I suppose ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then what has been advanced on the guaranteed bonds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state in a general way, Mr. Fielding, how we stand as regards pay- 
ments made on that bond issue? We have guaranteed all the bonds, I think?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think that is the position and they have been placed in the hands of the 
Trust Company ?—A. That is correct, sir. 

Q. And-upon these bonds, placed by the Trust Company, in the hands of the 
Bank of Montreal, advances have been made to an amount of over $5,000,000, I think ? 
—A. That is probably correct. JI am not sure as to the amount but that is the method 
whereby the financing was done. 

Q. It would be possible to get from your department the exact figures, I suppose? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you acting Minister of Railways, Mr. Fielding, when the subsidy con- 
tract was entered into?—A. I could not remember, Mr. Monk. I have been acting 
Minister of Railways from time to time, but I could not fix the particular dates. I 
would have to be assisted by a reference to the documents of the Railway Department 
to enable me to answer that question. If the subsidy contract bears my name that 
would be sufficient evidence of it, but I have no particular recollection of it at this 
time. You mean in the original subsidy? 

Q. Yes?—A. As distinguished from the guarantee? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. I do not recollect. It is possible, I would not say no to it; I 
would have to look the matter up, the papers speak for themselves. 
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Q. You remember that attached to that subsidy contract were the ordinary bridge 
specifications used by the Government in the case of the construction of subsidized 
bridges?—A. I have no recollection about it. whatever, Mr. Monk. I should have to 
look through the departmental records for the evidence of that. i 

Q. Were you acting Minister of Railways, Mr. Fielding, when Mr. Schreiber, then 
Deputy Minister of Railways, asked authority from the government to secure expert 
ypinion before the approval of the plans of the bridge?—A. I would not like to speak 
from recollection; I might have been. As I said before, I have been acting Minister 
of Railways on several occasions and was frequently brought into contact with Mr. 
Schreiber, but from my own recollection I would not be able to fix the dates. 

Q. If the stenographer could give you a note of these matters, would it be too 
much trouble for you to refresh your memory?—A. I would have to go over to the 
Railway Department and select the information from the records, as I have no recol- 
lection of the matter. I should think the records themselves would tell you that. All 
I can do is to go and look it up. I have no memory in the matter at all. 

Q. I think that you were from my perusal of the documents?—A. I would not 
say no, because I have acted in the Railway Department on a number of occasions, 
but I could not fix the dates. 

The CuamMman.—The documents would fix the dates. 

Mr. Monx.—It is difficult to examine Mr. Fielding without—— 

Hon. Mr. Fretpinc.—If you wish it I will come again for examination at any time. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you recollect, Mr. Fielding, that Mr. Schreiber got authority from the 
Government to employ an expert in regard to the examination of the plans prepared 
for the bridge on the ground that he had not the necessary expert knowledge himself? 
—A. I have a general recollection that the whole matter, so far as the engineering is 
concerned, was left in Mr. Schreiber’s hands. I think it is quite probable that what 
you describe occurred although my memory does not serve me. I think it is quite 
likely that it happened. 

Q. It appears from the record that the Phenix Bridge Company, through its con- 
sulting engineer, Mr. Cooper, and the Bridge Company itself, objected to the employ- 
ment of an expert and it was subsequently abandoned. Can you give any reason why 
the government abandoned the idea of having a third party on its behalf look into 
those plans after it had given its approval?—A. No. My recollection is not very 
clear as to the details of the matter and I would, in all these things, have to look to 
the records to see what was done. Speaking generally, I recollect a conversation with 
Mr. Schreiber. I may, or may not, have been acting Minister of Railways at the time 
but I recollect discussing with Mr. Schreiber the question of the appointment of Mr. 
Theodore Cooper. I remember that Mr. Schreiber took the ground that Mr. Cooper 
being a man of very great eminence, there was no better man that could be obtained 
and that so long as they had the assurance of a man of his high standing and reputa- 
tion, the government’s interests were well protected. I think that is a general recol- 
lection of the conversation with Mr. Schreiber, but I do not know when, and under 
what circumstances, it took place. Any matter concerning the engineering of a 
bridge at any time when I was acting minister, I would lgave entirely in the hands 
of Mr. Schreiber and under his advice. 

Mr. GALLinEer.—That appears in the evidence that we have before us, Mr. Monk. 
Everything with reference to Mr. Cooper’s attitude appears in the evidence which is 
before us. 

Mr. Monx.—I was not trying to elicit the witness’ opinion upon that point, but 
rather endeavouring to ascertain why the action was not insisted upon in spite of the 
representations made by Mr. Cooper. 

Hon. Mr. Frerpivc.—I would not be able to answer that, Mr. Monk. I was going 
to say, without a study of the papers, my recollection is that whatever was done in 
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the matter of the engineering was done under the advice of Mr. Schreiber, in whom 
we had the utmost confidence. 

Q. But you see it appears, Mr. Fielding, and I think you recollect that phase of 
the question, that Mr. Schreiber asked for the employment of an expert?—A. I do 
not recollect it, Mr. Monk, but yet it may have happened. This is a matter of years 
ago, and I have not studied the papers. I am speaking now from a general, and not 
from a clear, recollection of a thing that occurred years ago. 

_ Q. Your answer, Mr. Fielding, that you were content to abide by the opinion of 
Mr. Schreiber upon a question of that importance seemed to be contradictory inas- 
much as Mr. Schreiber had asked for the employment of an expert and subsequently 
it was decided not to employ one?—A. If that occurred when I was acting Minister 
of Railways I would have no hesitation in saying that I never acted against Mr. 
Schreiber’s advice. Whatever steps were taken when I was acting minister must have 
been taken with Mr. Schreiber’s advice and with his full concurrence. 

Mr. GauiinEer.—Mr. Cooper refused to act if the government put another man on. 
That appears from his letter. 

Mr. Monx.—Of course, he objected undoubtedly. 

Hon. Mr. Frevpinc.—What I inferred from your question was that it would seem 
that Mr. Schreiber had recommended that the government should do something and 
that they had decided 'to override his advice. Well, I have no recollection of any- 
thing of the kind occurring. If Mr. Schreiber advised a certain proceeding, and if 
at a later stage it was abandoned, I would say it must have been done. with Mr. 
Schreiber’s knowledge and consent. But, however, again I am speaking from recollec- 
tion although I think the papars must surely show that. I am quite sure that I would 
not, as acting Minister of Railways, take the responsibility of overriding Mr. 
Schreiber’s opinion in an engineering matter. I can answer that unhesitatingly. 

Q. I am led to put these questions to you because of the following, which I find 
at page 20 of the Report of the Royal Commission on the collapse of the Quebe¢ 
bridge (reads) : 

‘On June 2, 1903, Mr. Cooper transmitted certain amendments to the specifica- 
tions attached to the subsidy contract of November 12, 1900, and gave his reasons for 
the proposed changes; as under section 2 of this agreement, any amendments of plans 
and specifications had to be approved by the Governor General in Council, these amend- 
ments were submitted to Mr. Schreibe: for exam nation. Mr. Schreiber, the chicf engineer 
of the Department of Railways and Canals, examined the amended specifications, and 
communicated with the Minister of Railways and Canals on July 9, 1903. The minis- 
ter reported to council on July 16, 1903, and on July 21 an order in council was passed, 
embodying Mr. Schreiber’s recommendations (Ex. 17). In his report Mr. Schreiber 
refers to discussions between himself and Mr. Cooper, the consulting engineer of the 
Quebee Bridge Company, involving certain modifications of the specification attached 
to the subsidy contract; he expresses his high regard for Mr. Cooper’s professional 
standing, that gentleman being a man of repute and reliability. He adds : “ His 
modifications may, therefore, reasonably be considered to be in the best interests of 
the work.” Mr. Schreiber suggests that “the department be authorized to employ a 
competent bridge engineer to examine from time to time the detailed drawings of each 
part of the bridge as prepared, and to approve of or correct them as to him may seem 
necessary, submitting them for final acceptance to the chief engineer of the depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals.” 

‘When a copy of the above order in council reached Mr. Cooper, he strenuously 
objected to the appointment of an engineer as suggested by Mr. Schreiber, saying : 
“This puts me in the position of a subordinate, which I cannot accept.” Mr. Cooper, 
at the same time wrote to Mr. Schreiber: “ I do not see how such an engineer could 
facilitate the progress of the work or allow me to take any responsible steps indepen- 
dently of his consent.” Mr. Cooper then went to Ottawa to see Mr. Schreiber, and 
discussed the situation with him. In consequence Mr. Schreiber made a further recom- 
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mendation, and an order in council was passed August 15, 1903 (Ex. 18) which 
directed that, provided the efficiency of the structure be fully maintained up to that 
defined in the original specifications attached to the company’s contract (Ex. 12), the 
new loadings proposed by the Quebee Bridge Company’s consulting engineer be 
accepted, &c.; and that all plans be submitted to the chief engineer, and until his 
approval has been given, not to be adopted for work. This order modified the order 
in council of July 21, 1903.’ 

What I wish to know from you, Mr. Fielding, is, what were the reasons which led 
you to depart from the original precaution you decided to take, or the government 
decided to take, to employ an expert engineer to look over the plans?—A. I would 
have to form my impression from what you have read. I would say it is quite evident 
from that, that Mr. Schreiber modified his own recommendation and advised the 
government accordingly, and that whatever was done at that later stage was done on 
the advice of Mr. Schreiber as being, under all circumstances, the best that could be 
done. But again I am speaking from what is suggested to me by what you have read 
because I cannot recall the distinct circumstances of the case, occurring as they did 
some years ago. May I ask you do the papers show on that particular date I was 
acting minister? 

Q. Not these papers I have in hand?—A. I was acting minister for a period 
during that season, but whether I was at that particular date, I am not quite clear. 
However, that would make no difference because I have no doubt the government 
acted upon Mr. Schreiber’s advice, and if I was acting minister then I was the instru- 
ment. for carrying out Mr. Schreiber’s views. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Fielding, if any effect was given to clause 12 in the last 
contract, that is the one of the 19th October, 1903, which provided for an approval of 
the plans before the guarantees were given. That is in accordance with clause 3 of 
the agreement which says that all plans and specifications are to be submitted to the 
government for approval?—A. My impression: 

Q. That was in 1903 after all these events I have just referred to?—A.. My im- 
pression is that the plans at that time had been approved and that any plans coming 
in after that would be mere details of the agreement. I think the plans had been 
approved before that. 

Q. You cannot recollect anything especially?—A. Not anything. The work had 
made considerable progress at that stage and I think the plans must have been ap- 
proved before that. That is a matter of opinion rather than of knowledge or fact. I 
think the plans must have been approved, to some extent certainly, before that con- 
tract of 1903 was entered into. 2 

Q. As a matter of fact when were the plans finally approved by the government ? 
—A. I could not answer, sir, without reference to the department’s files. They will 
show that; I could not speak of it from memory. 

Q. You see the way I view it, Mr. Fielding, is this: up to that date we had 
undertaken to give a subsidy which was only in part given, but by that agreement we 
entered into a guarantee arrangement and under clause 12 it was provided that there 
must be approval of the plans before the guarantee was given. That is what leads 
me to ask you if any general review of the plans was held after that agreement in 
order that the government should be perfectly satisfied these plans were safe ones ?— 
A. I could not speak from memory. The records of the Railway Department would 
have to show that. 

Q. Had you personally, Mr. Fielding, any knowledge that Mr. Douglas, the bridge 
expert of the Department of Railways, had condemned the unit stresses?—A. I think 
I hear it now for the first time, but it may possibly have occurred as between Mr. 
Douglas amd Mr. Schreiber. I have no recollection of ever hearing it before. I should 
think the records of the department would show the facts in all these things. 

Q. There is no doubt that Mr. Douglas made a report condemning the unit 
stresses. That is on file amongst the other documents produced?—A. It may have 
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been called to my attention. On what date would it be? While I was acting Minister 
of Railways? I should think if it was done while I was acting minister I probably 
would have heard of it. If done at another time I might never have heard of it. 

Q. On July 3, 1903, Mr. Douglas made his report in writing?—A. While I was 
acting minister 

Q. In which he found fault with the unit stresses?—A. I was acting Minister of 
Railways during the summer of 1903, but whether I was, on that date in July, I am 
not sure. My impression is that it would be a little later, because after the resig- 
nation of Mr. Blair in 1903, I took up the work temporarily as acting minister and 
the date of Mr. Blair’s resignation, I presume, is a matter of record. 

Q. There are so many facts that it is not surprising that one should not remember 
them all. This is what I find at page 41 of the Commission’s report. Speaking of 
Mr. Douglas’ report, which I have just referred to, they say (reads) : 

“In it he advised the adoption of many of Mr. Cooper’s suggestions, but criticized 
the high unit stresses that were proposed, and the suggestion made in the memoran- 
dum as to using the bridge for heavier rolling loads than those specified in the amend- 
ments. He also advised that the Quebee Bridge Company be required to submit new 


' specifications, and not merely amendments to the approved Hoare specifications. 


‘Mr. Douglas’ opposition was evidently anticipated, as will be seen by the letter 
from Mr. Hoare quoted in the evidence. On receipt of the report of July 9, 1903, Mr. 
Schreiber had to decide whether he would depend upon Mr. Cooper or upon Mr. 
Douglas for technical advice, and evidently decided in favour of the former, for, as 
stated in the evidence, Mr. Douglas from that time had no authoritative connection 
with the undertaking.’ 

Would you say that you remember this?—A. No, I do not remember that incident 
at all—— 

Q. That particular report?—A. But if I was at that moment acting Minister of 
Railways I should think Mr. Schreiber would have brought it to my notice. My 
impression is at that moment I was not acting Minister of Railways, but the dates 
would have to speak for themselves. If Mr. Douglas made such a report to Mr. 
Schreiber and Mr. Schreiber brought it to me I would take the advice of Mr. Schreiber 
as the chief engineer; I would not presume to have an opinion of my own against him 
on an engineering question. 

Q. Well irrespective of whether, at that time, you were acting Minister of Rail- 
ways, Mr. Fielding, I wish to know from you if you remember that incident at all, 
because at the present moment it is a very important one? Mr. Douglas had con- 
demned the stresses or made an unfavourable report?—A. I don’t remember it at all. 

Q. Now, sir, I would like to ask you what means were taken by the Department 
of Finance to ascertain that the financial undertakings entered into by the Bridge 
Company in its agreement of October, 1903, had been carried out? By that I mean 
its undertaking contained in one of the clauses to issue $200,000 of stock which would 
have to be taken up in full and paid in cash and the proceeds employed in settling the 
discount on the original bonds of the Bridge Company before this guarantee was given? 
That was a condition that had been imposed by the government 2—A. I remember that 
the conditions required that they should subscribe and pay up this stock. My recollec- 
tion is that they furnished a certificate of the company, that that had been done and 

lite : 

o SAE aa go beyond the certificate that had been furnished by the president 
and the secretary of the Bridge Company to the effect that that condition had been 
ae ink not. A : 
“Sug bee at any time of the incident which has come out in this aes 
of the sum of $94,900 out of that $200,000 of stock, which was represented by a cheque 
of Mr. Davis for that amount, which remained in the company’s hands unexpended 
and uncashed until 1907?—A. I heard of that in 1907, not before. 
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Q. You heard of it in 1907/—A. Yes, I heard of it. I can fix the time. I think 
I heard of it soon after my return from Europe in the fall of last year. 

Q. Did the department take any steps in consequence of that discovery at the 
time?—A. No. At the time I heard of it I understood that the cheque had been con- 
verted into cash and this removed any question there might have been. at an earlier 
stage. The conditions of the Act in that respect had been complied with then what- 
ever might be said as to the earlier proceedings. ; 

Q. Had there been any inquiry by the government before the guaranteeing of the 
bonds, any special inquiry, as to whether that condition, stipulated for in the agree- 
ment of 1903, had been absolutely complied with?—A. Nothing but the demanding, 
the requiring of the certificate from the officers of the company that it had been done. 

Q. Mr. Fielding, is the government responsible to the Bank of Montreal, or to 
anybody else, for any amount beyond the sums that are connected with the issuing of 
the guaranteed bonds? It has appeared that an advance has been made by the Bank 
of Montreal to the Bridge Company for a very considerable sum. That is what leads 
me to ask that question?—A. I think not although I do not know that I fully under- 
stand what you have in your mind, Mr. Monk. ; 

Q. Well, apart from the amounts that haye been advanced by the Bank of Mont- 
real to the Bridge Company upon the bonds, there is an amount of one hundred and 
some thousand dollars which the Bridge Company owes the Bank of Montreal. Is the 
government in any way responsible for that?—A. I do not know the particular sum, 
or what formed the particular sum. I recollect an incident though that may have had 
some bearing on that. The Bank of Montreal would only advance to a certain margin 
on the bonds and it was intimated to me that the company were short of money. On 
my return from Europe last year—they needed money to pay ordinary every-day ex- 
penses—and I think I said to Mr. Clouston—I am not quite sure at the moment 
whether I wrote to him or spoke to him verbally—that, of course, the running expenses 
of the concern would have to be met and I hoped he would assist the company in what- 
ever was necessary; but whatever was paid would have to come out of the guarantee; 
we had no authority whatever to incur any obligations beyond that. The effect of my 
request to Mr. Clouston was that the bank should not keep the company down to such 
a small margin, but that they should advance more liberally within the guarantee. 

Q. What I would like to know is whether there is any responsibility on the part 
of the government to the bank for that advance?—A. If it is within the amount of 
the guarantee, I would say yes. If it is beyond the amount of the guarantee, I would 
say no. But I have always assumed that every dollar that anybody advanced under 
recent conditions for the Quebec bridge, if it goes into the enterpise, the government 
have got to see paid in one form or another. 

Mr. Monx.—Probably as a matter of equity, but not as the exact amount for 
which we are liable. 

The CuatrMAN.—There is an exhibit filed by Mr. Ross that may help you, Mr. 
Monk. I think that is what you are getting at. 

Hon. Mr. Fretpine.—I do not think we would have any legal liability for any- 
thing outside the amount of the bonds. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Would the Bank of Montreal have advanced such a large amount if it were? 
—A. It is not in excess of the amount of the bonds. 

Q. No, but it is outside of the bonds?—A. Well, the bank was advancing a cer- 
tain percentage, 80 or 85, if I remember, and the consequence was the company were 
not able to get the full value of their bonds, and I said to Mr. Clouston, I hoped he 
would be a little more liberal and help them along. What I meant by that was that 
they should advance them more liberally and not be exact as to the percentage. [ 
had no authority to incur any obligation outside of the bonds, and I certainly never 
intended to. I should say that any money that was advanced by the Bank of Montreal 


ae 
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in good faith and went into the work of the bridge legitimately in one form or other— 
the government should see them paid. 


By Mr. Barker : 


Q. You did not intend that they should advance beyond par?—A. No. 

Q. That is clear in your mind?—A. It was clear in my mind. Very little was 
said about the matter further than that this necessary expense to keep the company 
moving was to be met, and I hoped the bank would assist them. 

Q. Within par?—A. I have never had any other intention than that it was to be 
within par. 

Mr, Parent.—They are still within par, too. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Have you, Mr. Fielding, since the catastrophe, obtained any general statement 
of the affairs of the Quebec Bridge Company, carefully prepared and audited under 
the ‘supervision of your department?—A. There has been considerable information 
furnished, chiefly, I think, by the Railway Department. The Auditor of the Railway 
Department has been in communication with my officials and we have a general 
knowledge of the affairs in that way. There has been no special audit of it in my 
department. The audit has been made by an officer of the Department of Railways. 

Q. Have you not some statement that would show exactly how the Quebec Bridge 
Company is situated to-day?—A. I think probably there is such a statement amongst 
the papers, if not in my department in the Railways Department. 

Q. If it is in your department would you have any objection to producing it?—A. 
If there are any documents in the Finance Department in relation to the matter, I 
shall be happy to bring them down. 

@. Has there been any general statement sent into your department by the Que- 
bee Bridge Company since the catastrophe?—A. I should have difficulty in answering 
that. My officials could answer that better. 

Q. If there is any such statement 7_A. J] will give instructions to have it 
brought down. Will you note that, Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Ross.—There is none. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. The assistant accountant of the Railway Department has produced a statement 
of certain accounts between the Quebec Bridge Company and the Phenix Bridge 
Company, and also between the Quebee Bridge Company and Mr. Dayis but I think 
he only carried his inquiry back to a certain date. There are items in that statement 
of a confused nature, some erroneous charges which I understand were afterwards 
supposed to be corrected. Have you gone into those charges /—A. No. 

Q. Well, in order to ascertain the precise position of the Quebec Bridge Company 
would it not, in your opinion, be necessary to have a complete statement of the 
accounts between the constructing company and the Quebec Company from the begin- 
ning?—A. I would hardly be able to answer that. That is a matter which would come 
under the Railway Department because it relates to the making up of the estimates 
and certificates which are engineering matters, the estimates being based upon certi- 
ficates issued by the Railway Department, and if it be necessary, perhaps, for the 
- Railway Department to look into. It would not be so necessary for the Finance 
Department because we take the certificates issued by the Railway Department and 
pay upon them. : 

Q. The government have ultimately to meet, perhaps, the liability of the con- 
struction company, the Phenix Bridge Company. Is it not essential for this com- 
mittee, as well as the government, to know the exact state of the account between the 
Pheenix Bridge Company and the Quebec Bridge Company from the beginning ?—A. 


T think it is desirable. 
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Q. I ask that because I requested Mr. Bell to give me a complete statement and 
that gentleman said he had not gone far enough back in the accounts to furnish us 
with that sort of statement with regard to the substructure as well as the superstruc- 
ture. I think we ought to have such a statement?—A. I do not see any objection to hay- 
ing it if anything has arisen during the course of the investigation to suggest that 
there is a need for further inquiry. 

Mr. BarKer.—I am referring now, at the moment to some items which were 
charged in one account erroneously and there is no information showing how that 
error was corrected. 

The CHamMan.—What is that? 

Mr. Barker.—Take the Davis item of $35,000 which was said to have been charged 
by Mr. Davis to the Quebec Bridge Company and it turned out afterwards the com- 
pany had paid that money themselves. I would like to see all such transactions clearly 
set forth amongst the papers. 

Hon. Mr. Frevprvc.—I would almost think the officers of the Quebee Bridge Com- 
pany would be able to give the committee that information. 

Mr. Barxer.—Mr. Bell was sent to Quebec, as I understand, to look into these 
things and I would like to see a complete statement of the accounts between these two 
companies from the very beginning having regard to the fact that the country prob- 
ably has to pay whether the money was owing between one or the other or whether it 
was owing simply by the Quebec Company. : 

The CHamrMAN.—]I think Mrs Bell explained that. 

Mr. Cuisnotm (Antigonish).—I think Mr. Bell explained that he did not go back 
of the Act of 1903 because the Act settled the whole thing. 

The CHamMAN.—Yes, it was a new transaction, I think. 

Mr. CuisHotm (Antigonish).—You did not think it was necessary to go back of 
that. 

Mr. Barxer.—The question arises in this way: the country probably will have to 
pay whatever is due by the Quebec Bridge Company—that is possible, at all events, 
as sureties. Now, if that is so the Quebec Bridge Company will be entitled to go into 
the account from the beginning. There is no precluding, and there cannot be any pre- 
cluding, that at all. I want to see the whole thing set out exactly on paper. I do not 
want merely a partial statement, I want to see it all set out on paper. I want the 
same information with regard to the substructure. 

Hon. Mr. Freipive.—I do not know how far that may be necessary. We certainly 
have no objection to a statement of whatever information is useful. 

Mr. Gauiiner.—You want, Mr. Barker, the account made out in detail? 

Mr. Barxer.—Yes. For instance, if I were a surety and called upon to pay any 
money I would ask for a statement between the Quebec company and the construction 
company from the beginning. 

Mr. CuisHoitm (Antigonish).—You have it already in black and white. 

Mr. BarkeR.—One sees in the statement produced what are said to be results, 
but we know there were erroneous assertions made. For instance, there was the sum 
of $250,000 said to have been put up by Quebec as a subsidy. That is not true. 

Hon. Mr. Fretpinc.—I understand that was not a proper description. They had 
agreed to pay $250,000 in instalments and they had paid all the instalments that 
were due. It was hardly a correct description of the transaction although in a sense it 
was right. 

The CHaIRMAN.—Are you not going beyond the inquiry ? You are speaking of 
what the government may do. 

Mr. Barker.—I was asking the Minister of Finance whether it would not be 
necessary to go into this account from the beginning if the country is liable for pay- 
ment ? 

Hon. Mr. Frevpine.—If anything has arisen in the investigation to show that the 
Bridge Company has obtained recognition of accounts which were not proper, that 
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would be a desirable thing to investigate, but why could not the Quebec Bridge Com- 
pany give that information ? They have all the books and facts. I should think the 
company would be able to give evidence of that. 

Mr. Barker.—We have a right to ask anybody who knows the facts. I only sug- 
gest that an officer of the government who is here should lay a statement before the 
committee of the accounts from the beginning. 

Hon. Mr. Fievpinc.—Would not evidence from the bridge company be the best 
and most acceptable way of doing it ? 

Mr. BarKker.—I do not know that it would. There is another thing: I would not 
eare to accept their statement, I would like to see our own side of the question. 

Hon. Mr. Firtpive.—If we wanted a statement, would we not have to get it from 
the bridge company’s officials ? 

Mr. Barxer.—The Quebee Bridge Company should have a statement from the 


beginning naturally. But we have a right to get it from another source if we can. 


Hon. Mr. Firipive.—I should judge that the bridge company should be asked to 
produce it, they are the most capable. 

Mr. Barxer.—An officer of the government should look into the accounts and give 
us a statement from the beginning. 

Hon. Mr. Fieipinc.—If there was any reason to believe there was anything that 
occurred before the Act of 1903 which was not fair and straight and square, I do not 
mean to say that that should shut out inquiry ; but unless there was anything to 
imply transactions of that sort I do not see the need of going back to the inception 
of the thing from the beginning. 

Mr. Barker.—Well, we have had placed before us a statement prepared by Mr. 
Bell containing certain data and in that statement there are certain items disclosed 
by his investigation. When we come to a certain item of $35,000—I only take that 
as an instance—we are told that is an error. Now I do not see that we have got any 
accounts showing how that error was rectified although it is said to have been rectified. 

Hon. Mr. Firtpinc.—Has Mr. Bell not explained that ? 

Mr. Barxer.—He has said it was afterwards rectified but 1 want to see on paper 
how that was done. If this committee is expected to look into the actual situation we 
want a complete statement. We do not want, for example, any errors or supposed cases 
like the erroneous recital of facts in the statement referred to. 

Hon. Mr. Firtpinc.—Well, that is not a substantial error. It is an erroneous 
description, and should not have occurred. 

Mr. Barker.—There is in Mr. Davis’ accounts a reference to an estimate, No. 
13 I think it is, for superstructure. I have no doubt there is an explanation of it, 
but on the face of the accounts I do not see why Mr. Davis, who was building the 
substructure, should have anything to do with the superstructure, and yet it is there. 
I think these things ought to be so put that hereafter nobody will say, ‘There are 
lots of things that these gentlemen did not look into.’ 

Hon. Mr. Fretpive.—1 should think the officials of the bridge company could 
answer that in a moment. 

Mr. Barker.—I would rather have a gentleman like Mr. Bell, who is a competent 
man and has been doing the work from a certain date, to give us a statement from 
the very beginning. 

The CHamMman.—Well, Mr. Bell can do that for us. 

Mr. Barxer.—I was going to suggest that he be directed to do that. 

Mr. Gatumer.—I do not think Mr. Barker wants Mr. Bell to go back to all the 
accounts, but to deal with a certain specific item. 

Mr. Barxer—No, I want him to go back to the accounts from the very begin- 
ning. We do not know where that may lead us as between ourselves and the bridge 


company. ‘ ‘ . 
The CamMAN.—But Mr. Bell has already found in his report that the $35,000 


was merely a matter of accommodation between the Quebee Bridge Company and Mr. 
Davis. 
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Mr. Barker.—We are entitled to have that s2t out on paper and see what the 
transaction was. 
The CHamman.—We will get Mr. Bell and if he SS what you want he 


can prepare the desired statement. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. This amount, over and above and outside of the bonds, of some $147,000, I 
think, which the Bank of Montreal advanced to the bridge company, was there any 
letter passed from you to the bank upon that question?—A. If there was any it is 
on the record. I am not quite sure but the whole file is down, and if there was any 
such letter—I think I did write something to Mr. Clouston on the subject, and if so 
it is on the file. 

Q. Would you mind producing a copy of that letter? 

Mr. Ross.—Yes, it is here. 

A. I think there is some letter on the subject. (After referring to file Exhibit 
No. 43) I have the explanation of that, Mr. Monk, now that I look at these letters. 
There was work done as to which the bank was making an advance, assuming that 
the certificates would be issued as usual. The matter was in that condition when the 
bridge fell and everything was stopped. We declined to go any further until we 
could see what was going to happen. Meantime the bank had advanced a very con- 
siderable sum of money, which, from the letter of Mr. Clouston J see here I judge to 
be $155,000, which would haye been covered by the engineers’ certifieates if the bridge 
had not fallen. It was the catastrophe of the falling of the bridge which stopped 
everything and left that amount uncovered. Any balance above that was the small 
expenses, the office expenses and so on, as to which I asked Mr. Clouston. I have to 
get my information from Mr. Ross, who reminds me that certificates were issued just 
at that time which would haye more than covered this advance, but in consequence of 
the falling of the bridge all action was stopped. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. The advance was intercepted?—A. The work had been done and the eerti- 
ficates had been issued. If no accident had happened that advance of the Bank of 
Montreal would have been covered by engineers’ certificates and would not have 
appeared as an advance on special account at all, but as part of the ordinary advance 
under the guarantee. It was the stoppage of everything after the falling of the bridge 
which left that account standing in that way. Then the company needed money for 
current expenses and I asked Mr. Clouston to try and help them along. 

Q. I suppose the bank had anticipated the certificates ?—A. The bank had anti- 
cipated these certificates as respects this $155,000. They did not get the certificates 
and the bridge company wanted more money, and I requested Mr. Clouston to help 
them along just to keep the thing moving. That is the explanation of that apparently. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Is the document to which you are referring already filed 2—A. These are 

papers which are in the possession of the committee. 

Q. The position to-day is this then, Mr. Fielding 

ing letter which Mr. Clouston wrote to me ? (Reads) : 
Bank Or MONTREAL. 


Heap OFFIce, 
Montreat, 11th October, 1907. 


—A. May I read the follow- 


Hon. Mr. FIELDING, 
Minister of Finance, 
-Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sir,—We are advised by our Quebec manager that there is due his branch 
by the Quebec Bridge and Railway Company, $155,408.88, representing temporary 
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advances against engineers’ certificates, interest accrued, and overdraft. Please 
arrange for the usual authority for the amount of these advances; and our Quebec 
manager also asks that you will give authority to make advances of about $1,500 per 
month, which our manager says will be required for office and sundry expenses, or 
furnish him with a monthly sum sufficient to cover such requirements. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) E. §. CLOUSTON, 


General Manager. 


On the 21st October I wrote to Mr. Clouston as follows (reads) :— 


‘Dear Mr. Crouston,—Referring to your letter of the 11th instant in relation 
to the affairs of the Quebec Bridge Company, I understood from our conversation a 
short time ago that, pending the completion of arrangements for repaying to the bank 
the advances already made to the company, the bank would be willing to make such 
further advances as might be necessary to meet the company’s urgent obligations and 
current expenses, upon your receiving from me an assurance that the bank would be 
protected by the government as respects such further advances. 

I shall be glad if you will continue to advance to the Quebec Bridge Company 
such sums as may be necessary to meet its urgent obligations and current expenses, 
provided, of course, that such sums are certified by the chief engineer of the govern- 
ment railways as correct and proper. 

We are making arrangements, under authority of the Act of last session, to make 
advances to the bridge company and to take over the bonds. The advances so made to 
the company will be applied to the repayment of the loan which you have made to the 
company on the credit of the bonds. Any further sums which you may advance under 
this letter will be included in such repayment. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sed.) W.S. FIELDING, 
Minister of Finance. 


FE. S. CLouston, Esq., General Manager, 
Bank of Montreal, Montreal.’ 


Q. So as regards the bonds, Mr. Fielding, the position to-day is this : the govern- 
ment has guaranteed $6,678,200 of bonds that are not marketed but are in the hands 
of the Trust Company under the agreement arrived at ?—A. Part of them have been 
returned to the treasury as against advances which we have made. We have given the 
company $2,000,000 and a proportionate amount of the bonds have come back to our 
hands. 

Q. The $2,000,000 has been paid to the Bank of Montreal ?—A. Well, we pay it 
to the company through the Bank of Montreal. Our authority is to loan it to the 
company, but, of course, they owed it to the Bank of Montreal and by arrangement 
we pay it to the Bank of Montreal in discharge of obligations to that amount. 

Q. Are you able to say from memory how much remains due at present——?—A. 
No. 

Q. On advances made by the bank ?—A. No. 

Q. Have the former bonds of the company, called the interim bonds, that were 
discounted, given at a discount in payment to Mr. Davis, all been returned to the 
government ?—A. I do not think the government ever had them in any form as far 
as my memory goes. I do not recall the government having possessed them. 

The CHAIRMAN.—They were cancelled. 

Hon. Mr. Frecpinc.—These were not guaranteed bonds. 


6—14 
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By Mr. Monk: 

Q. No, they were not guaranteed bonds, but there was a stipulation in the agree- 
ment of October, 1903 that the discount on these bonds was to be paid by a new sub- 
seription of stock ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is why I ask you if you had ever made inquiry as to whether those bonds 
had really been redeemed ?—A. I think we must have been satisfied that they were, 
but I cannot recall the method. 

Q. Now, sir, as regards the situation which is created for us by the catastrophe, 
in regard to which we have to particularly inquire, has the government taken any 
steps towards finding out what our responsibilities are in regard to the bridge and what 
are the responsibilities of the Phenix Bridge Company? Have the government made 
any inquiries as to the situation of the Phenix Bridge Company, what its obligations 
are and what its financial] strength is to fulfil those obligations?—A. There may have 
been some such inquiry on the part of the Department of Railways and Canals. I 
could not answer that, the whole matter has been dealt with by them. 

Q. Then, the Finance Department has taken no steps?—A. No. The inquiry 
that has been made, the commission of inquiry into the cause of the disaster and 
everything of that sort, of course the committee is familiar with. That was the only 
inquiry made to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you know to-day, Mr. Fielding, anything about the Phenix Bridge Com- 
pany and its financial strength?—A. No. I have heard passing gossip about it, but 
I have no knowledge. 

Q. And the government is not in possession of any special report on the respon- 
sibilities of the parties concerned?—A. I could not answer that. The matter has not 
come under my personal knowledge. 

Q. The reason, Mr. Fielding, I asked that question is, that it seems to me it is 
not now so much a matter under the control of the Department of Railways as under 
the Department of Finance. You do not take that view of it yourself?—A. Oh, I 
join responsibility with my brother ministers for everything. I do not draw any 
distinction in that way. 

Q. But your department has not instituted any special inquiry?—A. As to the 
responsibility of the Quebec Company and the Phenix Bridge Company? 3 : 

Q. And the Phenix Bridge Company?—A. No, it has not. 

Q. Nor any special inquiry as to the state of affairs of the Quebec Bridge Com- 
pany ?—A. Whatever information we have on that subject has been brought before 
the committee. 

Mr. CuisHotm (Antigonish)—That must be determined by the courts. How 
can the Finance Department determine the liability % 

Mr. Monx.—I thought the Finance Department, aftér the catastrophe, would have 
made inquiry as to the situation of affairs. 

Hon. Mr. Frerpine.—Well, it does not make much difference as to the responsibi- 
lity of ministers; we all have equal responsibilities. I would have thought it a matter 
belonging more to the Department of aRilways than to the Department of Finance, 
but that makes no difference as to the measure of responsibility to the public. 

The CHamman.—I think that goes a little beyond our inquiry anyway. If you 
open that question there will be no end to it. 

Mr. Monx.—I do not think so. I think it comes directly under the reference. 

Hon. Mr. Fre.pive.—I do not think you need debate the matter; I cannot give 
you any information about it 

The CHamMan.—(Reading from the order of reference) ‘and what measures were 
adopted by the government to ensure the preparation of suitable plans of construc- 
tion and the proper execution of the same.’ Surely it does not come within that2 

Mr. Monx.—No. 

The CHatrMan.—(Reading) ‘and what security the government at present 
possesses for the sums already received by, and guarantee given to the company.’ 
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Mr. Monx.—That is the financial aspect. 

The CuairmMan.—But still the financial asp2ct is limited as to the security 
received by the government for advances. 

Mr. Monx.—Well, Mr. Chairman, I suppose I would have the right to ask any 
ordinary witness if he knew that the Phenix Bridge Company was financially capable 
of standing this disaster, as to whether the bridge company had any assets. 

The CuHairmMan.—Except that I am suggesting you would be opening up a new 
subject which would be a very lengthy one. 

Mr. Monx.—It is not a new subject. 

The Cuamman.—It would be an unsatisfactory way. No man here could give 
any evidence except by producing the Phenix Bridge Company themselves. 

Mr. Barxer.—The only point is whether the Finance Department has made 
inquiry ? 

Mr. Monx.—We have before us the witness who would be supposed to know most 
about this matter, and I was asking him as to ‘whether he knew anything about the 
financial position of the Phenix Bridge Company. Surely that comes under the last 
part of the order of reference, to find out what security we have for the advances 
already made. The bridge has fallen. Who is responsible for the accident? Prima 
facie it would be the Phenix Bridge Company. It is very interesting for us to know 
if we have any security by which we can claim the execution of the obligation. The 
obligation apparently devolves upon the Phenix Bridge Company of delivering to 
us a complete bridge. 

Mr. Gatumer.—We cannot determine that, nor can the Department of Finance. 

Mr. Monx.—But asking the question is perfectly right. 

Mr. Barker.—It has been answered. 

The CHaAIRMAN.—I am only trying to see that we do not go too far. 


By Mr. Barker : 

Q. Our position is really that of sureties, and even to take the bridge over. Is 
not that the substance of the contract of 1903 ?—A. It is rather a legal question as to 
what our position is. 

Q. A business question ?—A. I would not call ourselves sureties, I would not 
say so. It might be applicable however. 

Q. What should we call ourselves, guarantors ?—A. I would call ourselves. guar- 
antors. 

Q. That is another word for sureties, with an option, in certain events, to take 
over the property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I presume the government regard that bridge as a necessity, as part of the 
great Transcontinental Railway ?—A. J think even without the Transcontinental 
Railway the government and parliament had decided that a bridge there was necessary 
in the public interest. 

Q. The bridge having gone, have you, or the government, considered the expe- 
diency of taking this work out of the hands of the Quebec Bridge Company ? 


By Mr. Gallther : 
Q. I think now we can interpose an objection?—A. I have no objection to answer- 
ing that question. The matter is under consideration at the present time. 


By Mr. Monk : 
Q. But you have come to no conclusion upon it 2_A. Officially none. That is 
to say there has been no official action taken which determines it. We may have con- 


clusions in our minds. ; 
Q. When the guarantee was endorsed I suppose that was done in your depart- 


ment ?—A. Yes. 
6—143 
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Q. At that time you, I understand, were under the impression that the $200,000 
had been actually paid in ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you been aware that it had not been paid in would you have considered 
it improper to guarantee the bonds ?—A. It is very difficult for a man to say what 
he would have done under a certain condition but speaking offhand I think I would 
not. 

Q. You would not ?—~A. I would have required evidence that the cash had been 
paid. 

Q. Would you have considered it, as a matter of business in your department, 
sufficient that a gentleman had put a cheque, unmarked by any bank, for a consider- 
able sum like $200,000, thrust into the hands of the bank, would you, as Finance 
Minister, have considered that a compliance with the statute +—A. My impression is 
I would not have thought it a compliance. 

Q. I would have expected you to say that ?—A. I certainly was not aware of it 
at the time. 9 - 


By the Chatrman : 


Q. You were acting on Mr. Schreiber’s certificate2—A. No, it was not Mr. 
Schreiber’s certificate, it was a certificate given by the president and secretary of the 
company that this money had been actually subscribed and paid up. That was the 
certificate we accepted. 


rd 


By Mr. Barker : 


Q. When you entered into this agreement which recites that the provincial sub- 
sidy of $250,000 had been paid, you did not know that, I presume, as a fact? You 
accepted that statement?—A. That was the recital in the Act of parliament? 

Q. I am speaking of that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is recited in the agreement 7—A. But it is also recited in the Act of parlia- 
ment if I remember. 

Q. No agreement is recited in the Act 7—A. Yes, in that way. 

Q. You accepted that statement ?—A. I was under the impression that that correctly 
described the situation. I learned afterwards that the Quebec government had under- 
taken to supply that amount of money in instalments. They had supplied all they 
were called upon by their agreement, but the full amount had not been paid. 

Q. At the time you accepted this statement as correct ?—A. Yes. They came to 
us. In the general negotiations I cannot quite tell who was responsible. I cannot 
recall from whom I obtained the recital. 

Q. You did not investigate the strict, literal accuracy of this statement ?—A. I 
did not. I was aware the Quebec government had made a contract, but I did not turn 
to their Act to ascertain the precise form in which it was done. 

Q. Did you ascertain that at that time the bridge company was entitled to receive 
a bonus or whether it had been transferred to anybody ?—A. I do not remember 
any special inquiry about it. 

Q. Did Mr. Cooper, as consulting engineer, act for the government directly 2—A. 
I would think the records would have to show that ; my impression is that Mr. Cooper 
was not first chosen by the government, but was accepted by them as the highest 
authority they could get. 

Q. How do you mean? Accepted and approved of as the consulting engineer 
of the Quebec Bridge Company ?—A. I would prefer that the records should show 
that, my memory of the matter is that the Quebec Bridge Company nominated Mr. 
Cooper and that Mr. Schreiber said there could be no better man than Mr. Gasser 
and that as the interests of the Quebec Bridge Company and of the fovernment we 
identical there was no good reason why we should not accept him. Pi 
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Q. So far as your knowledge goes was Mr. Cooper ever employed and paid for 
his services by the government /—~A. I could not state who paid him, we were cer- 
tainly aware he was being employed. 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes was he ever employed by the government with 
any duty to the government exclusively, and did the government ever pay him for any 
services /—A. TI would have to have the records to show that. 

Q. I ask you, speaking as a matter of memory 7—A. I could not speak from 
memory, the papers no doubt would show that. My recollection is that Mr. Cooper 
was nominated by the Quebec Bridge Company and that Mr. Schreiber advised us 
that the interests of the Quebec Bridge Company, and of the government, were identi- 
eal, and that as Mr. Cooper was a man of the very highest reputation in his profes- 
aa we would be quite safe in accepting his advice; that is my general recollection 
Of it. 

Q. You will not, I suppose press your memory so far as to say that was actually 
put in the words you have used ?—A. I think it was in the general discussion between 
Mr. Schreiber and myself, but if the papers say otherwise the papers will give the 
correct story. 

Q. I do not say the papers show otherwise, but you put it in short terms and it 
struck me that it was hardly likely to happen in exactly those terms ?—A. That is 
exactly what did happen; Mr. Schreiber said that Mr. Cooper was a man of great 
eminence, and as the interests of the two concerns, the Quebec Bridge Company and 
the government, were identical and not adverse, therefore the nominee of the Quebec 
Bridge Company, if he were a man of sufficient eminence, could safely be accepted 
by us; that is my memory of it, but I do not say that I am absolutely correct. 

Q. But you knew, as a fact, did you not, that he was employed as consulting 
engineer to the Quebec Bridge Company —A. I think I did. 

Q. And Mr. Schreiber approved of him in that capacity /—A. That is my recol- 
lection, but in a matter of engineering of that character I would not charge my 
memory with the details. 

Q. Can you recall when Mr. Blair resigned as minister 7—A. In the summer of 
1903, I could not give the date, but it would be in July or August, I think. 

Q. After he resigned, I take it that you acted as minister ?—A. Hither immedia- 
tely or a very short time after, I took charge of the department. 

Q. And who was appointed in the place of Mr. Blair ?—A. Mr. Emmerson was 
appointed some months later. 

Q. He was appointed some months later 7—A. Yes. 

Q. And up till the time Mr. Emmerson was appointed I presume you continued 
as acting minister ?—A. Yes. 

Q. After Mr. Emmerson came in did he take full charge of everything ?—A. 
Oh, yes. 

Q. I mean in connection with this matter ?—A. In connection with all matters 
relating to his department, not this matter particularly. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him about it /—A.I have no special 
recollection, but I may have mentioned the matter to him. 

Q. You took it up where you found it when Mr. Blair went out, and Mr. 
Emmerson took it up where he found it when he was appointed ?—A. At all events I 
dropped it when Mr. Emmerson was appointed. How far he took it up—he will have 


to speak for himself. 


By Mr. Galliher : 
Q. You said in reply to a former question you did not care to say what you would 
do at a certain time and under certain conditions; I am afraid I will have to put a 
question directly along that line. It is in evidence here that although $200,000 was 
certified to as being paid under the terms of the statute on account of the new stock, 
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there was in this a cheque for a considerable amount by Mr. M. P. Davis. It has 
been stated in evidence here that the money for that cheque was available from the 
moment that it was received; it has also been stated in evidence that the bridge com- 
pany did not think it was to the best interests of the company that Mr. Davis, who 
was the contractor for the substructure, should have too large a holding of stock in 
the bridge company. It has also been stated in evidence that this cheque was being 
held and not converted into cash on the understanding that a portion of the shares 
that would go to Mr. Davis for this cheque m the ordinary way, would be taken up 
by others. Further, it was stated in evidence that afterwards certain shares were 
taken up by others and this cheque was then reduced to the amount of $94,900, and 
that it was only some months after when the cheque was eventually converted into 
cash. Now, I am giving you that statement of fact concerning the matter because 
you have stated to Mr. Barker that you did not consider that as paid in cash. Had 
that point come up in the first instance when the cheque was put in and had that 
explanation of the company as regards the position of Mr. Davis been given—also the 
fact that at any moment the cheque could have been converted into cash—with that 
explanation before you, do you still say that the company had not substantially, if not 
technically, complied with the requirements of the Act ?—A. That obliges me to say 
again that it is so hard for one to say what he would have done under certain condi- 
tions because he has to listen to all the reasonings that are given to him, and which 
urge him to adopt a certain course. But when I first learned that cheque had not at 
the time been converted into cash, in other words, that the $200,000 was not actually 
paid in cash, I was surprised, that was what was contemplated; of course I had no 
explanation at the time. But later on reasons were given why the company took this 
course ; under those circumstances I do not know what I might possibly have done. 
I still think where the statute required the payment of money in cash, although these 
reasonings under other circumstances might be quite proper, and while under those 
circumstances there may be reasons that show the good faith of the promoters, still 
where the statute requires absolute payment in cash I think I would have to hold that 
that cash would have to be in the treasury. 

The CuatrMan.—I think this is quite clear that the statute requires payment in 
cash, but could you not say this is a substantial compliance with the requirements of 
the statute?—A. When I hear the explanation given by the company there is a great 
deal of force in it, and I am not saying that it was not a reasonable explanation, but 
I do not think it was that strict compliance with the statute which I was bound to 
consider. 

Q. Had you been considering it as a business man, without the provisions of the 
statute, it might have been all right?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. Now with regard to a question by Mr. Monk respecting the appointment of 
another engineer, if the government had insisted upon going on and appointing another 
engineer, what would your position have been with regard to Mr. Cooper, and what 
would Mr. Cooper’s action have been?—A. It would appear that we had to get the 
services of Mr. Cooper under those terms or not at all. 

Q. So that had you insisted upon going on and appointing another engineer you 
would have lost the services of Mr. Cooper who had the highest reputation as a bridge 
engineer!—A. That is the impression I would draw from the passage quoted by Mr. 
Monk and from what little recollection I have of the facts. 

Q. Now, just one more question. In reply to Mr. Monk in reference to some 
advances under the first subsidy and also under the new bonds, you say the liability 
of the government would be on the basis of the two sums, but the government would 
have as an. asset against that, would they not? the substructure and the approaches ?— 
A. Oh yes, so much of the work as is useful for the reconstruction is a substantial 
and valuable asset. 


Witess retired. 
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Mr. Ropert C. Doveuas, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Mr. Douglas, I find on page 41 of the report of the Royal Commission to 
investigate the bridge disaster, the following (reads) :— 

‘Owing to the terms of the subsidy agreement of November 12, 1900 (Exhibit 
No. 12), it was necessary to have these amendments approved by the government, and 
they were accordingly transmitted to Mr. Schreiber by the Quebec Bridge Company. 
Mr. Schreiber handed the papers to Mr. Douglas for report shortly after they reached 
his office, and on July 9, 1903, Mr. Douglas made his report in writing (Exhibit 63). 
In it he advised the adoption of many of Mr. Cooper’s suggestions, but criticized the 
high unit stresses that were proposed, and the suggestion made in the memorandum 
as to using the bridge for heavier rolling loads than those specified in the amendments. 
He also advised that the Quebec Bridge Company be required to submit new specifi- 
cations, and not merely amendments to the approved Hoare specifications.’ 

Will you please state in language as little technical as possible what was the nature of 
this condemnation, or part condemnation, which you made of the specifications /—~A. 


- Well the—— 


Q. What was it you found fault with ?—A. It was the excessive unit stresses of 
the compression members and the general members of the structure. I cannot say 
what would be the nature of it except technically. I cannot say how it worked out. 
As I understand, the commission have reported that the Hoare specifications were a 
sort of copy of the Department of Railways anid Canals general specifications of 
bridges of 1896, it was founded on the general specifications of 1896. 

Q. Have you those ordinary specifications ?—A. Yes. And since that time there 
was a specification written by myself in 1889. Then there is another specification in 
1891; while my report of July 9, 1903, recommended the adoption of some of Mr. 
Cooper’s increases of stresses and loadings, but condemned the unit stresses of the 
general members of the structure. These general specifications of the Department of 
Railways and Canals were for bridges up to 500 feet span, and did not embrace bridges 
of excessive span, such as the Quebec bridge. Referring to my report, taking a typical 
compression member, there would be a stress of 14,100 lbs. on the square inch ordinary 
load and 18,150 extraordinary load. Mr. Cooper’s recommended stress was 21,000 
ordinary and 24,000 extraordinary. 

Q. These figures you have just given are in the ordinary specifications prepared 
by the department for bridges whose spans do not exceed 500 feet 7—A. Yes. But 
you asked me what my recommendations amounted to ? 

- Q. Yes—A. Well, it means just as I have expressed it. 

Q. You did not find that sufficient for a bridge of these dimensions?—A. No. I 
showed the difference between the stresses that I recommended and the stresses that 
Cooper recommended. 

. Q. I see 2A. It is in the report there. I advised the adoption of the 1891 
specification; as we had a subsidized bridge. Of course I only looked at it as a sub- 
sidized bridge and I had nothing to do with it afterwards. I had nothing to do with 
the superstructure. 

Q. Are you the engineer in charge of that branch of the department ?—A. I am 
a hydraulic and bridge engineer ; I do not claim to be a steel expert. 

Q. And in that capacity you are employed by the department ?—A. Yes, to super- 
vise the foundations, the substructure as well as the superstructure. 

Q. You reported, if I understand you properly 2—A. Upon the weaknesses 
of Mr. Cooper’s amendments. 

Q. On the bearing powers of the bridge?—A. The ultimate conclusion would be 
the weaknesses, but the unit stresses are the most important thing in a bridge. The 
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first thing in a bridge is unit stresses, secondly the general design, and thirdly the 
detail. In designing a bridge you design on the unit stresses first, that is so many 
pounds to the square inch. That is matter where engineers differ. 

Q. Have you expressed the difference between your own appreciation of what 
the unit stresses ought to have been and what you found in Mr. Cooper’s amendments 
to the specifications?—A. Yes. : 

The CuHatRMAN.—It is already stated. 

The Wirness.—I have stated it in my report as well as I can explain it. That 
would be as clear as I could explain it. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Was your report acted upon?—A. No, it was not acted upon. I suppose Mr. 
Schreiber consulted with Mr. Cooper and they decided not to accept my recommenda- 
tions. : 

Q. From the time you handed in this report to Mr. Schreiber had you anything 
at all to do officially with the construction of the bridge?—A. No, I had nothing to 
do with the construction of the bridge. The plans would come under me for examina- 
tion. 

Q. The plans would come under you?—A. They did come under me for examina- 
tion. I examined them to see that they were in accordance with Mr. Cooper’s speci- 
fications that had been adopted. 

Q. How is the government’s approval of plans given, is it by the signature of the 
minister on the plans?—A. No, the approval is given by the signature of the chief 
engineer; he approves. In the case of subsidized bridges we don’t require the details, 
the general design is sent into the department. I mean to say the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals do not come responsible for the details because they would have to 
have a large staff to examine plans and whoever became responsible for the details of 
all subsidized bridges. In the case of subsidized bridges there is a certain loading and 
a certain specification and the general design is sent in and approved, but the Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals does not render itself liable for all details of a bridge. 

Q. The unit stresses are considered?2—A. The unit stresses, yes, and the general 
design. 

Q. Do you remember the date of the approval of the plans by the government /— 
A. The approval was not by the government. The plans were not approved by the 
government but by Mr. Schreiber. 

Q. Well, by Mr. Schreiber?—A. That is, I think, in the documents, I don’t 
remember. They were approved at various times as they came in by Mr. Schreiber. 

Q. The substructure was approved by Mr. Schreiber ?—A. The sutsiructure J 
am responsible for. I approved of the plans and examined the substructure and was 
there at repeated times during construction; but as to the superstructure of the 
collapsed bridge I was never on the work. 

Q. Who modified the plan based on the main span of the superstructure ?—A. The 
main span? : 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Because the plan was altered you know?—A. I do not know. That ought to 
be in the evidence, I have no personal knowledge of it. I think approval was made 
on the 1,600 feet span and, of course, when it was altered to the 1,800 feet span Mr. 
Schreiber approved of it. I presume the government would endorse it in that way. T 
do not know whether there was an order in council sanctioning the increased span. 

Q. Was the plan of that span ever officially approved?—A. The 1,800 feet span? 

Q. Yes?—A. I presume so. 

Q. And it was approved by whom?—A. It should have been approved by Mr. 
Schreiber. 

Q. Did you make any special report.of that 1,800 foot span?—A. No, except as 
to unit stresses. P 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you mean by ‘unit stress’? Is that the individual piece or mem- 
ber ?—A. No, a unit stress is the number of pounds per square inch it is considered 
judicious to stress the metal, for instance 10,000 pounds per square inch should be 
the unit stress in a member of a bridge in the opinion of an engineer, but another 
engineer may recommend 12,500 

Q. That is tension?—A. A tension or compression stress, whichever it may be, 
that it what is called unit stress. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Are you in a position to state that this accident could have been avoided 
by the adoption of the unit stresses you recommend?—A. To answer that question is 
a very large statement, but I think 

The CHamrMAN.—You should hardly put that question, I think, Mr. Monk. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Would it have increased the strength of the bridge?—A. It would have 
increased the strength of the various members of the trusses, I can make this general 
statement that if these suggestions had been adopted it would have increased the 
weight of the bridge generally. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Would that unit stress you recommend have any bearing on the bridge?—A. 
It would have increased the weight of the members 30 or 40 per cent, 35 per cent any- 
way, that is my opinion, considering the error in dead load weight disclosed by the 
Commission. 

Q. But speaking generally it would?—A. Yes. I might say that the experiments 
that have been made as a result of the collapse of this bridge corroborate my recom- 
mendations. 

Q. Experiments made since?—A. Yes, experiments made by the Phenix Bridge 
Company. 


By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. That is since the collapse?—A. I say that the experiments mude by the Quebee 
Bridge Commission at Phenixville bear out the contention that my recommended unit 
stresses were not too low. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are there any other well known bridges built where the unit stresses are any 
greater than those of the Quebec Bridge that you know of ?—A. The bridge—of course 
this is hearsay from the newspapers—the bridge at Blackwell’s Island, New York, 
which is a large cantilever, is being built with an excessive unit stress. 

Q. ‘ Excessive unit stress,’ that means 2_-A. Too much stress on the metal. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. ‘Excess’ means too much stress, not that it is too strong?—A. Yes, too much 
stress and by the newspapers I notice that since the collapse of the Quebec Bridge, 
there has been a commission of engineers inquiring into that matter and I understand 
they are now reinforcing some members of the Blackwell’s Island bridge. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. How long has that bridge been built 2—A. It is being built now. The only 
other bridge that was before me at the time I made that report, the longest bridge in 
the world of the American type of cantilever was the Monongahela bridge and Mr. 
Cooper’s stresses were much in excess of the stresses on that bridge. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Cooper is a man eminent in his profession?—A. I presume 50, : 

Q. Is it only presumption?—A. I do not know anything about it, I met him on 
the substructure. : 

Q. Is he not a man of very high standing in his profession?—A. Yes, he was. 

Q. He was looked upon as the leader of his profession, was he not?—A. Not 
exactly, not among professional men; a good many others were considered better 
engineers. : : 

Q. But on bridge building, though?—A. Yes, he had a reputation on bridge 
building; I have met him several times on the substructure; of course, I never go on 
reputations; I have seen too many of them. But he had a great reputation, there is 
no doubt about that. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Mr. Douglas, in the position you occupy in the department, what course do 
yougfollow generally with regard to bridges that are subsidized? I mean by that, how 
do they first come under your observation?—A. Take the concrete example of the 
Quebec bridge. I was instructed by Mr. Schreiber and handed a subsidy agreement— 

Q. I would like you to point out the course that is generally followed?—A. Well, 
this is the course generally followed: he instructed me to visit and give estimates on 
the cost of the Quebec bridge, handing me a subsidy agreement which said there 
should be $1,000,000 paid as subsidy to the Quebec Bridge Company. I take that 
subsidy agreement and examine the plans, and recommend their approval by Mr. 
Schreiber; then I go down upon the work and examine it as it is constructed, and 
monthly I give estimates on a percentage of the subsidy according to the amount of 
work done that month by the Quebee Bridge Company. My final estimate is, I sup- 
pose, among the papers. In my final estimate there appears the actual cost of the 
substructure and the amount of subsidy paid on it. 

Q. You have just referred to the Quebec bridge; did you pursue the usual course 
in regard to the superstructure?—A. No, I examined the plans of the superstructure, 
but I was not instructed to inspect it. 

Q. You were not instructed to inspect it?—A.-No. 

Q. In the ease of other bridges subsidized by the government is it you who gene- 
rally have the task of preparing the progress estimates?—A. No, except in large sub- 
sidies, not with regard to the small subsidies, except in a case like the Quebec bridge. 
In the case of the smaller bridges the plans for the superstructure are forwarded, and 
I recommend the approval of the plan, the plans are approved and Mr. Johnston, I 
presume, inspects the bridge to see if it is constructed according to the approved plan; 
I do not go down; Mr. Johnston inspects the railway work and the bridges would be 
embraced in his work of examining the railway, he would examine the bridge to see 
that the bridge is completed and the subsidy would be paid on his estimate. It is only 
the important bridges that I have been instructed to inspect. 

Q. In the case of important bridges, do you inspect them during their progress? 
—A. During progress and afterwards on completion. I mean, take the Quebec bridge, 
we could run test engines and train loads over it, as provided for in the specifications, 
before accepting it. 

Q. Did you do that inspection from time to time on the. Quebec bridge?—A. I 
inspected the substructure; I never saw the superstructure until it fell down; I was 
not instructed to inspect it. 

Q. Who inspected the superstructure for the government?—A. Mr. Hoare and 
his assistants, I presume. 

The CHatrman.—I think there is no use wasting time on this evidence. this is 
already on record. 
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By Mr. Barker: 


Q. The question I submit is a plain one, ‘ Who did inspect it for the government’? 
—A, I understand the evidence before the commission says that Mr. Johnston gave 
the estimates; I do not know whether it means he inspected the construction. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. It was Mr. Johnston who was specially named by the government to make the 
estimate?—A. Not by the government, it was Mr. Schreiber; the Quebec Bridge Com- 
pany’s work, I understand, starts at Quebec city and ends at the junction with the 
Intercolonial Railway; it all comes in together; Mr. Johnston was inspecting the con- 
struction of the roadbed of the Quebec Bridge Company, which includes the terminals, 
&c., and I understand he gave the certificates of the amount of metal that was used 
in the bridge and its cost. 

Q. What is Mr. Johnston’s ordinary position in the department ?~A. He is the 
railway inspecting engineer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long have you been in the Department of Railways ?—A. Too long, 37 
years, a long while. 
Q. You went in as a young man ?—A. At 25. 


By Mr. Barker : 

Q. Were you present at any of the discussions with Mr. Schreiber about these plans 
and specifications A. Mr. Cooper came to Ottawa to consult with Mr. Schreiber— 

Q. Were you present at the consultation ?—A. No, I was not present. 

Q. Had you any discussion with anybody about these specifications, and if so, 
was any question, or was any weight given to the question of economy in construction, 
the saving of unnecessary expense?—A. No, there was no discussion in my presence 
in regard to economy. 

Q. To economy of expenditure, I mean ?—A. Yes, economy of expenditure. 

Q. You did not hear anything about that ?—A. No. 

Q. I ask that because I see here at page 40 of the report of the Royal Commission 
- that Mr. Cooper in a letter to Mr. Parent suggested that he be instructed, ‘To make 
such modifications in the adopted competitive plan when adapted to the new lengths, 
as may tend to reduce the cost without reducing the carrying capacity or the stability 
of the structure,’ did you hear any question of that kind discussed ?—A. I have never 
heard that discussed, but my general information is that Mr. Cooper decreased the 
weight of metal in what is called the floor system, which recommendation I endorsed; 


he lessened the dead load. 
Q. These were recommended by you ?—A. Yes, he reduced the weight of the floor 


system in his amendments. 

Q. I see here, on page 41 that he, that is Mr. Cooper, ‘was throughout impressed 
with the necessity of making his changes without adding to the financial demand on 
the resources of the company ’?—A. I do not know anything about that at all. 

Q. You did not hear about that, that there was a discussion about keeping down 
the cost of the bridge ?—A. No, sir, except that he was correct as far as the flocr 
system was concerned, it lightened the dead load and the stresses as well. 

Q. Your recommendations for altering the unit stresses vould hav“ added to the 
cost I presume ?—A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. Materially 2—A. Yes, it would have added a great weight of metal. 

Q. And, therefore, to the cost of the bridge ?—A. To the cost of the bridge. 

Q. When the change of span was made from 1,600 to 1,800 feet, I presume that 
change of 200 feet was a very important addition?—A. Yes. 

Q. To the structure ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And required very serious consideration /—A. Very serious consideration. 

Q. Especially with the knowledge that engineers have——?—A. Of bridges of that 
kind. 

Q. Of the spans of such a bridge ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you pass any judgment upon that at all 2—A. No, I passed no judgment 
upon it. 

= Q. Would that have rendered more necessary than ever, your provision as to the 
stresses?—A. Certainly it incraesed the size of what have been proved the weaker 
members. 

Q. Your recommendation as to allowing for stresses was as to the span of 1,600 
feet 2A. No, the 1,800 feet span. It was afterwards, in July, 1903, after the adop- 
tion of the 1,800 feet span. 

Q. Was any change made to your knowledge, with regard to the stresses, between 
the 1,600 feet and the 1,800 feet span ?—A. I am talking generally. The 1,600 feet 
span, the contract was let by the Quebec Bridge Company under the specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. Hoare. 

Q. That is the 1,600 feet ?—A. The contract was let on the 1,600 feet span. Then 
it was extended, the same contract, to the 1,800 feet span as I understand. 

Q. At Mr. Cooper’s suggestion?—A. That was between the Quebec Bridge Com- 
pany and Mr. Cooper. I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. But it was after the extension to 1,800 feet that you made your suggestion 2— 
A. That I made my official report? Yes, it was after the adoption of the 1,800 feet 
span. I presume it was due to the adoption of the 1,800 feet span that Mr. Cooper 
proposed his amendments. 

Q. You said that the tests made afterwards had proved the accuracy of your 
statements ?—A. No, I did not say that. I did not say it proved their accuracy. I 
say ] made recommendations and subsequent tests corroborate my recommendations 
as to unit stresses. 

Q. They corroborate them?—A. Well, that is a different expression. 

Q. They showed the necessity for greater weight?—A. The experimental tests 
show that the unit stresses were excessive, and that there should have been greater 
weight of metal or area of cross-section in the various members of the bridge, 
especially the compressive members. 

Q. That is what you mean by corroborating? I take that as confirming some- 
what your opinion ?—A. Somewhat. 


By Mr. Galliher: 

Q. Is not the tendeney of modern engineering to dispense with the heavier class 
of material, that is, an unnecessarily heavy class of material in bridges?—A. The 
tendency in modern bridge building in the United States is lessening the dead weight 
by adopting what is called high carbon steel] or nickel steel. 

Q. And that, as I say, does away with unnecessarily heavy structures?—A. Yes. 
Tf there is 40 or 50 per cent of nickel steel in a bridge that is 40 or 50 per cent 
stronger than the ordinary steel or steel of the quality in the Quebec bridge. It 
consequently lessens the dead weight. 

Q. And lessens the dead weight?—-A. Lessens the dead weight and is stronger. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The dead weight is the weight of the bridge itself?—-A. The weight of the 
steel or other materials entering into the construction of the superstructure of a 
bridge. 

By Mr. Galliher: 


Q. The weight of the materialt+—A. The weight of the material. Nickel steel 
costs more. 
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Q. And that is the general tendency of modern engineering ?—A. That is the 
general tendency. In the Blackwell’s bridge what are called the eye-bars, that is the 
tension members, are all nickel steel. In the Manhattan suspension bridge what is 
called the suspension truss is some 50 per cent nickel steel, and I presume that nickel 
or high carbon steel is what the Quebec bridge will be built of ultimately, A span 
of 1,800 feet may be considered excessive for ordinary structural steel 


Witness discharged 


Mr. Monx.—I understood that Mr. Ross, of the Finance Department, was to give 
us a statement as to how the account stands with the Bank of Montreal, 

The CuamMan.—He has done that. 

Mr. Monk.—There was a statement given by Mr. Parent to the government 
showing the financial position of the company. Mr. Parent told us he has furnished 
one to the government, 

Mr. Ross.—Since the bridge collapsed ? 

; Mr. Parent.—I never said that. We came to the government with an applica- 
tion for assistance to meet our current expenditures. That is all I said. 

Mr. Monk. —I remember, but I might be mistaken, that I asked you if you gave 
to the government in writing a statement of your affairs. 

Mr. Parenr.—Oh, no, you won’t find that in my evidence. 

Mr. Monxk.—We want that, of course, from the company. I thought it had been 
handed into the government, 

Mr. Parent.—Mr. Bell gave you the whole thing from the company’s standpoint. 

Mr. Ross.—Let me read you what Mr. Parent said on the subject (reads) : 


“By Mr. Monk : 

“Q. Can you by examination of the books tell us what the liabilities are, outside 
the liabilities to the Bank of Montreal and what the assets are 7—A. There might be, 
for instance, you may have claims, there may be claims against them and you would 
have to take the legal form of publicly calling for all claims against the company in 
order to do that. 

*Q. You might include only the claims that come in?—A. And the claims for 
damages, and the assets, they would not be in the books. 

‘The CHAIRMAN.—The secretary of the company should give that if any one does, 
Mr. Bell would not know that. 

‘Mr. Parent.—They owe salaries for the last month. 

The CHamman.—Is that all you owe. 

‘Mr. Parent.—Yes. 

Mr. Monx.—Is there no floating debt ? 

‘Mr. Parent.—No, and there never has been any floating. 

‘Mr. Barxer.—What about your liability to the Phenix Bridge Company? 

Mr. Barker.—Have we here a complete statement of the liabilities of the bridge 
company including what may possibly be owing by them to the Phenix Bridge Com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Ross.—Well, I have just read Mr. Parent’s view of the company’s possible 
liabilities, including the liability to the Phenix Company. 

Mr. Barker.—He says that is a possible loss ? 

Mr. Ross.—That is a question of law, he says. 

Mr. BarKer.—But still they must know what they would have to pay to the bridge 
company assuming that the bridge company was in no way in fault. 

The OGuamvan.—That is in Mr. Parent’s statement, is it not? 

Mr. Ross.—I do not know I am sure. I was going on to observe that that has no 
connection with the government’s relation to the matter. 
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Mr. BarKer.—For instance, the government might not be obliged to pay all the 
guarantee. It depends upon how much the Quebec Company has to pay out. 

Mr. Ross.—I would assume that the government, even if there is a liability to 
the Phenix Bridge Company—— 

Mr. Parent.—The last estimate was not paid. 

Mr. Ross.—Supposing there was a liability there, is no obligation that I know of 
by which the government will have to pay that liability. : 

"Mr. BarRKER.—They would have to pay it to the Quebec Company who in turn 
would pay it to the Phenix Bridge Company. 

Mr. Ross.—I do not know that they would have to pay it to the Quebec Bridge 
Company. 

Mr. Barker.—Up to the amount of their guarantee. 

Mr. Ross.—Oh, not necessarily. The Act of 1907 is an enabling Act under which 
the government can lend to the Bridge Company if they like. 

Mr. BarKker.—Supposing the Bank of Montreal, for example, have made an 
advance, or is in any way liable to this Phenix Bridge Company. They have got some- 
body who is responsible to them or they may have a mortgage or lien on the bridge ? 

Mr. Ross.—If the Phenix Company have a mortgage or lien it is subject to the 
bonds that the government or the Bank of Montreal hold. It is no concern of the 
government what the Phenix Bridge Company may claim against the Bridge Company. 

Mr. BarkER.—We want to show what the obligations of the Quebee Bridge Com- 
pany are ; we want to know how much they owe anybody and everybody including the 
Phenix Bridge Company. It may turn out that the Phenix Bridge Company will 
say they are not responsible and they may want every dollar paid to them that is due. 

Mr. Ross.—And on the other hand the Quebec Bridge Company may say just the 
reverse, that there is a large liability on the part of the Phenix Bridge Company. 

The Cuamman.—A statement might be made of the amount due to the Phenix 
Bridge Company at the time of the collapse of the bridge. 

Mr. GALLIHER.—That is a matter with which we have nothing to do in this inquiry. 

The CuamrmMan.—I do not think it has anything to do with the inquiry. 

Mr. Monx.—I want to ask Mr. Ross a question; I asked Mr. Fielding if his 
department had taken any steps to ascertain the financial situation of the Phenix 
Bridge Company, and I would like to ask you, Mr. Ross, if your department has taken 
any steps in that direction ? 

Mr. Ross.—I think the record shows that Mr. Fielding stated to this committee 
to-day that there have been no steps taken to ascertain the present financial situation 
of the Phenix Bridge Company, since the collapse of the bridge. 


Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
Committee Room No. 62, 
WEDNESDAY, July 8, 1908. 


The committee met at 3 o’clock pm., the chairman, Mr. A. K. Maclean, presiding. 


The Cuamman.—With reference to certain questions which were asked of Hon. 
Mr. Fielding yesterday, I have received a letter from Mr. ‘Ross, of the Finance 
Department, containing the following statement :-— 

‘I find on inquiry from the Department of Railways that Mr. Fielding was 
appointed acting Minister of Railways on the 21st of July, 1903, and continued acting 
ee of the department until the appointment of Mr, Emmerson on January 15, 


Mr. G. A. Bett, recalled and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There were certain matters referred to at the last sitting of the committée 
concerning which Mr. Barker desired some further explanation?—A, I think I-can 
give the committee an explanation in connection with the item of $65,000 which I 
think will satisfy them. I have already furnished an explanation in connection with 
this item, but I will repeat it if you so desire. The $65,000 which is spoken of as 
being over-paid is made up of two amounts, an over-payment of $30,000 and $35,000. 
Now, the $30,000 over-payment was in connection with the Quebec government sub- 
sidy. The Quebee government granted a subsidy in aid of the bridge of $250,000, 
and that was to be paid in annual instalments of $30,000. After that subsidy was 
granted the bridge company assigned to Mr. M. P. Davis, who was then the only con- 
tractor on the work, being th2 contractor for the substructure, all their subsidies, 
including this $250,000, and it was treated as if Mr. Davis had received $250,000 in 
eash. Now, when they made this settlement, which appears in the Act as $250,000 
eash paid up in full, because at that time, as far as they were concerned, it had been 


paid 


Q. Mr. Davis accepted it ?—A. He accepted it and he knew he was only going to 
receive it in instalments. But when this legislation of 1903 came up it was decided to 
wipe this off and pay Mr. Davis the balance that was owing on the subsidy. He was 
to assign back the subsidy and the balance that was due was to be paid him. That 
was done. Now when the payment was made to Mr. Davis he should have immediately 
assigned the balance to the Bridge Company but there was some little delay and in 
the meantime the payment of $30,000 became due and was paid to him, As a result 
he was overpaid $30,000. _The other amount of $35,000 was on a note. There had 
been accommodation notes floating between Mr. Davis and the company and at the 
time the settlement was made of his account the Bridge Company had drawn on him 
for $35,000 and he had accepted it and in his books they were debited with $35,000. 
When he rendered his account it was taken out of his books. That was included in 
the settlement and he was paid $35,000, but when the note came due the Bridge Com- 
pany met the note themselves as they had always done. He would accept and note debit 
them in his books but they would not meet the note when it became due. That made 
$65,000. Mr. Davis had a contract running on the approaches and as is always done, 
or usually done, progress estimates were given. As his progress estimates became due 
10 per cent was retained as drawback. Now his drawback reached in August, 1906,— 
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that was the last estimate that was made out—$73,000, or would have been $73,000, 
but some time before that the company decided to make an advance to Mr. Davis on 
account of drawback of $65,000. Instead of paying him the $65,000 in cash a cross 
entry was made and the $65,000 which he owed them was placed against it, therefore, 
bringing Mr. Davis’ drawback down $65,000. One offset the other. Instead of the 
Bridge Company owing a drawback of $73,000 odd, they owed $65,000 less than that 
and that settled it. It was just a cross-entry, not a cash transaction. If the $65,000 
had not been owing he would have received an advance of that Amount in cash on 
account of drawback out of bond account. 


By Mr. Monk : 

Q. Was there a receipt given, is there a voucher for that ?—A. Yes, by the 
engineers on the works, as is usually done. It is a common thing during the progress 
of a work for the engineer to report that the work has advanced to a certain stage 
and that a certain amount may be advanced on account of drawback. The directors 
in this case acted upon it and they made the cross-entry. 

Q. Did you see any resolution of the Board of Directors of the Bridge Company ? 
—A. Yes, I saw the entries in connection with it. I saw Mr. Hoare’s certificate to 
the president and directors authorizing the payment of the $65,000 of drawback. 


By the Chairman : 

Q. There was a statement filed by Mr. Ross the other day showing the amount 
due the bank of Montreal. There was a credit taken of $2,000,000 in the amount. 
How was that worked out, why is it put in that shape 7—A. As a credit ? 

Q. Yes, the statement says ‘less $2,000,000 repaid by the company under chapter 
35 of the Act of 1907.’ What does that mean ?—A. To all intents and purposes this 
$2,000,000 was paid to the Bank of Montreal but the transaction took place as between 
the Finance Department and the bridge company. That is the Finance Department 
turned over the $2,000,000 to the Bridge Company. They paid off their debt, with it 
and received back a proportion of the guaranteed bonds which they handed over to the 
government as security for this loan of $2,000,000. This they were authorized to do 
under the Act of last session. There was only a balance on the 30th April, 1908, of 
$3,773,000. The debt of the Bridge Company to the Bank of Montreal was just 
reduced by that amount of $2,000.000, leaving a balance of $3,773,223 due. It is 
clearly set out in my report how the $65,000 was dealt with. JI thought Mr. Barker 
understood that. 


By Mr. Monk : 

Q. Was there a receipt given by Mr. Davis ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You saw that ?—A. Yes, Mr. Davis acknowledged the receipt of the money. 

The CHamman.—Is there anything else that you desire to bring forward, Mr. 
Monk, so that we can close up the evidence? 

Mr. Monx.—I have no more witnesses that I would like to sce summoned except 
one. Mr. Barker wanted to know the last amount claimed by the Phenix Bridge 
Company. Mr. Bell could give that. 

The Wirness.—The last estimate returned on account of the Phenix Bridge 
Company was: estimate No, 36, to 31st July, 1907, $3,376,450.09. Would you like the 
payments and balance? 

Mr. Monx.—Yes. 

The Wityess.—The total payments to the 31st July, that is the total payments 
to date in fact, were $3,061,372.81, leaving a balance of $215,077.28. TI see a note here 
“No estimate has been returned for work done and material delivered during August. 
You see the bridge fell about the end of August, although there was a great deal AG 
material delivered and their estimate probably for that month would have been 
$50,000 or $60,000. f 


\ 
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Q. Can you tell us how much they would have been entitled to receive had they 
finished the work /—A. That is an engineering question. 

The CHairMan.—Mr. Parent can give you an idea better than anybody else. If 
the bridge had been completed, Mr, Parent, how much would have been payable. 

Mr. Monx.—A million 4 , 

Mr. Parent.—Oh no. It would have been half a million of dollars. The steel 
was paid for all the time. 

Mr. Monx.—As it arrived 4 

Mr. Parent.—As it arrived. In that estimate there we have got the steel manu- 
factured at the Phenix Bridge Company’s shops. 

The Cuairman.—Now, Mr. Monk what is it you wish to say ? 

Mr. Monx.—There is one more witness I would like to examine and I would 
suggest that he be summoned for Monday. The testimony of that witness will be 
short and I think on Monday we can consider the report so as to be able to put it in 
on Tuesday. 

The Cuamman.—We cannot let it go until Monday otherwise the House will 
close before we get the printing done. We have not yet decided what exhibits will go 
in and there are a great number of them. 

Mr. GauiiaErR—Who is your witness ? 

Mr. Monx.—A man named Béchard. He used to be book-keeper for the Quebec 
Bridge Company. He was employed by the company for a time and when the final 
settlement took place and the payment of $800,000, I think, was made to the company 
or to Mr. Davis, he made all the entries. He was asked to fix up the books in such a 
way that these entries would go in properly. I would like to examine him. 

Mr. ParEent.—The man you want is Narcisse Béchard, I know him, but he cannot 
give any information in reference to the matter, we could not get any information 
from him ourselves that we have not already got. 

Mr. Monx.—I am informed that he can give us valuable information and I 
would like to have him summoned. 

The CuHairmMan.—Well, we will summon him by telegraph to appear to-morrow. 

Mr. Monx.—I wish also to file for the information of the committee an appendix 
to the sessional papers of the session held in Quebee in 1896, Vol. 1, containing a 
very interesting report on the Quebec Bridge by O. E. Gauvin, and also a condensa- 
tion of the report received from Sir Edward Sorrel, Mr. L. L. Light, Mr. E. A. Hoare, 
and the Eiffel Company. 

Mr. Parent.—That is about the location of the bridge, it does not refer to the 
question before the committee at all. 

The CHAIRMAN.—There is no objection to Mr. Monk using these reports in the 
House without being put in as exhibits here; I do not think that they are pertinent 
to the matter before the committee, and therefore they should not be put upon the 
record. 


Committee adjourned. 
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